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A  PLAIN    STATEMENT 

t  . 

IN    SUPPOIIT    OF    THE 

POLITICAI*  CLAIMS 

'  OP         ' 

THE     ROMAN     CATHOLICS; 

IN   A 

LETTER  TO  THE   REV.   SIR  GEORGE  LEE,  Bart. 
By  LORD  NUGENT, 

MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT  FOR  AYLESBURY. 
LONDON:— 1826. 


MT   DEAR   SIR   GEORGE, 

COME  of  my  Electors  have  desired  me  to  put  through  %nothff 
edition,  a  Letter,  which  I  addressed  to  them  in  1820,  on  tt^e 
Catholic  Question.  To  any  such  desire,  so  expresse^^  (,9(Q 
bound  to  attend  ;  holding,  as  I  do,  from  them  and  from  you  all 
the  means  I  possess,  or  am  ever  likely  to  possess,  of  giyipg  the 
support  of  a  vote  to  any  measure  of  public  concern.  At  the  same 
time,  I  know, that  it  is  not  their  wish  that  I  should  b^  called  on  tq 
repeat,  in  a  form  which  would  in  some  respedts  be  disagreeable  tQ 
me,  mere  opinions,  the  repetition  of  which,  if  it  would  be  irkaon^ 
to  myself,  I  may  well  conclude  would  be  much  more  so  tq  othqt^ 
On  looking  at  that  publication,  which  is  little  more  than  a  ye^y 
hasty  vindication  of  the  course  which  I  early  adopted,  and  havf 
always  maintained,  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  I  sef 
many  reasons  for  wishing  to  put  into  a  different  shape  whatever 
parts  of  it  our  friends  may  think  worth  being  republished  at  thif 
tifpe.  I  find,  it  is  true,  no  opinions  advanced  in  it  by  >vhich  I  zrq 
not  still  very  willing  that  my  conduct  should  be  regulated  and 
judged  \  but  I  find  many  things  done  carelessly,  at  least  done  in  ^ 
planner  which  I  may  be  allowed,  after  six  years,  to  think  might 
be  better  for  reconsideration.  But,  my  dear  Sir  George,  I  ^ill 
confess  that  I  have  another  motive  for  wishing  to  alter  the;  form 
of  that  Letter,  and  address  my  Constituents  through  you.  It  |s  ;ipt 
on  account  of  your  profession  as  a  clergyman,  because,  in  ^y 
'   VOL.  XXVIII.  Pam.  NO.  LV.  A 
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Judgment,  clergymen  have,  as  such,  no  business  with  this  or  any 
«ther  purely  political  question ;  nor  is  it  only  on  account  of  the 
entire  coincidence  of  opinion  which  I  am  happy  to  believe  exists 
between  us  on  every  matter  of  public  impertancei  It  is  because, 
recommended  by  you  to  the  notice  of  those>who  have  elected  me 
to  Pariiament,  1  am  accountable  to  you»  among  the  first  of  that 
body,,fov  my  pinions,  and  for  Uie  grounds  on  which  they  have 
been  formed ;  and  because,  if  I  wished  to  put  them  on  record 
with  my  Constituents,  for  the  first  time  or  die  last,  there  is  no 
man  under  who^  patr^Dag<e  and  sponsorship  I  should  hk  prouder 
t#  plaee  them  than  yourself. 

The  public  and  private  regards  of  my  Electors  have  been  proved 
towards  me  in  a  manner  cakulated  to  mo^e  than  satisfy  tke 
proudest  feelings  of  a  man  jealous  of  their  esteem.  But  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  this  alone.  Invested  with  a  public  trust,  when  I 
find  my  conduct  or  opinions  misrepresented  befcnre  any  portion  of 
the  body  which  has  conferred  it,  I  will  do  justice  to  both  by  fairly 
stating,  as  I  conceive  it,  the  question  at  issue..  And  this  must  be 
mf  apology,  if,  in  some  passages  adopting  the  very  words  of  my 
former  Letter,  I  may  seem  to  address  you  in  a  language  of  remon* 
strance,  or  to  confound  you  with  such  as  I  believe  are  inadequately 
ii^rmed  on  a  subject  on  which  the  liberality  of  ^your  sentiments 
proceeds  not  only  from  a  love  of  truth  and  freedom,  but  from  ftlll 
tad  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  different  bearings  "ot  the  grekt 
^ealtion  at  issue. 

It  is  unfair  towards  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation  that-it 
should  be  represented^  as  it  so  often  is  by  both  opponents  and 
Supporters,  as  a  matter  exhausted  in  argument.  Whatever  it  may 
have  gained  or  lost  by  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  treated, 
md  however  trite  the  case  may  have  become,  viewed  as  one  df 
nere  justice,-«-considered  as  one  of  policy,  the  arguments  in  its 
behalf  vary  year  after  year,  as  they  accumulate  in  amount  and  rise 
id  importance  and  urgency..  As  far  as  relates  to  mere  justice^  our 
case  may  be  said  to  be  closed,  and  must  now  be  left  to  the  silent 
iHit  sure  prevalence  of  right  over  violence  ahd  clamor,  over  the 
dishonest  arts  of  some  Protestants,  and  the  natural  prejudices  of 
lA.  'It  is  enough  for  that  part  of  the  case  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
t  certain  class  of  our  fellow-subjects  are  suffering  penalties  on 
tceount  of  opinions  which  have  no  apparent  influence  on  their 
conduct  in  the  state.  If  the  enjoyment  of  certain  common-JaW 
prnrileges  be  the  general  rule  of  the  English  Constitution,  anA 
partial  incapacitation  be  to  be  considered  as  the  exception,  (tirhi^h 
position  wiH  not,  I  apprehend,  be  denied  at  least  by  thoise  who  are 
hi  the  enjoyment  of  them,)  I  would  only  suboHt  that  -#e  Prb- 
iettants  are  bound  to  justify  the  exception,  before  the  Romsm. 
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Clalhofas  dan  he  called  on  to  make  out  their  title  imdef  ti^ 
ipeneral  rule«  I  submit  that  we  Protestants  are  bound  to  $h<Hr 
that  the  offence  and  the.  danger  for  which  ihe  Roman  Cathdics 
were  6rst  excluded  remain^  and  remain  undiminished.  For  such 
exceptions  to  be  just  must  be  absoluteljr  necessary;  to  be  usefiilt 
thef  must  be  entir^ely  just.  I  maj  a^sume^  then,  that  unlese  a 
case  can  be  established  on  whicn»  if  these  excKisiTe  laws-hsid 
never  been  enacted,  it  would  be  necessary  now  for  the  first  toac 
to  enact  thorn,  the  argument  is  clpsed,  aod  in  justice  and  right  die 
cause  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  is  won» 

But  the  friends  of  the  measure  may,  1  think,  safely  leave  this 
irantage  ground,  and  take  the  proof  on  themselves.  I  think  k 
can  be  shown,  that  neither  from  remote  history,  if  remote  history 
could  afford  any  just  ground  for  penal  enactment,  nor  from  recent 
example,  can  any  case  be  made  out  for  these  disabilities. ;  but  that 
the  whole  evidence  of  history  and  example  is  the  other,  way.  I 
think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  principles  of  tl^  English  ConstkU'^ 
tioQ,  and  particularly  those  declared  at^  the  Revolution,  are  nctf 
favorable  to  the  continuance  of  these  disabilities,  but  the  direct 
opposite.  That  he  who  quotes  against  the  Catholic  Claims  the 
principles  then  declared,  has""  fallen  into  what  Mr.  Burke,  in  a 
tract  which  in  my  opinion  contains  the  whole  spirit  of  this  great 
Question,  so  weU  exposes  as  tlie  vulgar  fallacy  of  <<  confounding 
in  l^iis  mind  all  that  was  done  at  the  BevoltUum  with  the  principki 
qf  the  Revolviion  /'  <  and  that  he  who  describes  the  EngKsh 
Constitution  as  a  code  essentially  of  exclusions  defames  that 
Constitution,  and  is  ignorant  of  iihe  first  principles  on  which  U 
tests.  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that,  even  granting  the  charges  of 
religious  error  against  the  RcMBan  Catlidlics  not  to  be  exaggerated^ 
ll^se  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Question  \  that  our  charges 
fl^;ainst  them  of  civil  intolerance  are  for  the  most  part  untnie» 
and  might  be  more  colorably  charged  against  ourselves;  and  Hmt 
vHX  that  are  truly  chargeable  against  them  are  equally  so  against 
lis.  That,  even  putting  out  of  consideration  all  claim  founded  on 
moral  right,  we  are  bound  to  repair  the  wrong  we  are  doing  them, 
Bdrere  it  only  by  reason  of  the  extreme  hazard  of  persisting  in  it ; 
and^  lastly,  I  ti(iink  it  may  be  shown  that  we  are  bound  to  do  86 
by  soienm  pledges,  which  nothing  but  superior  power,  tnA  ch- 
fiaor  which  contounds  both  fact  and  argument,  have  enabled  us 
Jiitherto  dishonestly  and  shamefully  to  violate.  It  would  be 
liecessary  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  go  through  these  pro^si- 
lidns,  to  hear  wilh  k  few  facts  and  arguments  often  before  adduced, 
fiut  thifi  is  not  our  fault ;  for,  if  our  opponents  hold  a  number  bf 
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t^intotity- venerable,  aft  the  sayirrg  is,  from  their  afitiqiikyi  Aere 
aire  likewise  a  few  facts  and  arguments  on  our  ride,  not  claimini^ 
like  those  opinions  of  our  adirersaries,  to  be  held  venerable  fc^ 
tiieir  antiquity,  but  only  to  be  received  as  sound  in  qpite  of  tbek 
antiquity.  It  is  not  our  fault  if  in  their  old  a^e  these  must  sooie^ 
time»  be  brought  to  take  the  field  ;  I  wish  they  bad  prevail^  itt 
their  youth,  anl  had  accordingly  been  entitled  to  an  honoraUe  and 
toting  repose.     But  we  cannot  do  without  them. 

I  believe  that  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  so  many  oppo^ 
nents  are  to  be  met  with  of  that  very  numerous  class  who  diiak 
themselves  justified  in  feeling  strongly  without  inquiring  deeply, 
who  acquiesce  in  unexamined  statements  merely  to  fortify  tbm 
pwn  preconceived  sense  of  the  case,  and  who  are  ever  recurring  to 
def^Wc^s  a-  thousand  times  overthrown,  and  now,  by  universal 
consent  of  all  welUinformed  persons,  abandoned,  merely  because 
the  fact  of  the  discomfiture  and  surrender  niay  have  escaped  their 
itot  very  extensive  research,  or  may  have  lost  its  place  in'  their  not 
very  impartial  memory.  This  is  a  serious  difficulty,  because  wiA 
sucn  persons  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what  precise  period  of 
th*  controversy  to  begin.  There  is,  however,  another  class  with 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  deal :  the  mere  shouters  of  «<  No  Popery  ;" 
those  who,  without  the  desire  of  inquiry  or  the  capacity  of  rea- 
soning, think  that  they  see  their  interest  or  their  honor  bound  up 
in^  a  determination  never  to  doubt  any  early,  or  accidental,  or 
careless,  impressions,  to  which  by  habit  they  consider  themselves 
pledged.  Such  we  can  only  leave  to  rejoice  in  their  own  conclu^ 
sions,  unquestioned  and  undisturbed,  withdrawing  ourselves  from 
aH  dispute  with  them  as  we  should  from  the  attempt  to  go  throuj^ 
d  proposition  in  mathematics  with  a  person  to  whom  the  admissioit 
of  ain  axiom  appears  to  be  matter  of  too  hazardous  generosity,  and 
^ho  accordingly,  while  expressing  his  readiness  to  listen  to  proof, 
feels  that  he  owes  it  to'  his  cause  to  refuse  every  preliminary  con- 
cession  on  which  a  proof  can  by  possibility  turn.  Until  they  shall 
have  done  what  they  never  will  doi — until  they  shall  have  en* 
lightened  themselves  on  the  history,  not  of  their  own  country 
only,  but  of  some  other  parts  of  modern  Eui?ope,-^-until  they  shaU 
feave  learned  what  the  penal  laws  were,  and  what  they  are  now,— 
utitif  they  shall  know  the  story  and  condition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  empire,  and  of  Protestants  in  othersy-rthey  must 
be  content  to  be  challenged  as  jurors  to  pass  on  this  Question* 
Nay,  more,— they  must,  till  then,  absolutely  abstain  from  all 
Customary  expressions  of  vituperation  against  the  Papists,  on  paki 
of  convicting  themselves  of  possessing  less  than  they  ought  of 
common  honesty,  or  less  than  most  men  would  be  thought  to 
possess  of  common  discretion. 
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'  Nerer,  probably,  of  hte  years  hias  there  been  any  other  topic,. 
on  tome  most  material  points  of  which  (although  for  near  half,  a 
centtiry  so  much  discussed  and  so  deeply  felt,  and  although  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  country  on  it  has  of  late  so  much,  as. 
yob  and  I  should  term  it,  improved,)  so  little  is  even  yet  generally 
understood.  First,  as  to  what  the  constitutional  advantages  are 
of  which  our  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  are  actually  deprived ; 
and,  secondly,  as  to  what  are  the  particulars  in  which  it  U  the 
object  of  the  friends,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
to  liken  their  condition  to  that  of  others  who  differ,  some  quite  as 
widely,  from  the  Established  Church  pf :  England  and  Ireland. 
TTie  first  obvious  and  wide  distinction  between  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  that  pf  thef  Protestant  dissenti?rs. 
is  this.  The  disqualifying  laws  against  the  Protestantdiss^nters. 
have,  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  the  necessity,  of  the  caseV 
been  rendered  of  no  effect  j  while  the  Roman  iGatboUcs  are 
practically  disqualified,  mthout  even  the  pretext  <^.d^y.j)dlttical 
tenet  being  urged  against  themj  and  on  account  O9ilyj)f'$p0CulMtwe: 
doctrines  of  a  pure/y  spiritual  nature.  Now,  the;  lat^frv  part  oi 
this  I  am  aware  Lord  Liverpool  denies  \  but  am  I  not  justified  itt 
so  stating  it  ?  Surely  I  am,  if  I  find  these  spiritual  doctdnes  made 
the  only  instruments  of  their  disfranchisement.  The  Romair. , 
Catholics  implore  you  to  substitute  what  civil  tests  you  will,  ia 
satisfy  yourselves  of  their  allegiance;  and  they  declare  their 
readiness  to  subscribe  to  them.  Tou  ^isw^r  them  with  an  in-r 
quiry  on  oath,  not  as  to  how  they  stand  affected  towards  Jb«  , 
Gonstitutiofi  of  the  realm,  but  as  to  how  they  believe  of  the  essence 
of  a  Sacrament  smd  the  mediation  of  Saints.  Your  Test  is  not 
one  to  ascertain  whether  a  Catholic  can  be  a  good  subjept,.biit  ta 
ascertain  whether  a  man  be  a  Catholic  in  his  spiritual  creed,,  as- 
suming that  one  who  is  a  Catholic  in  his  spiritual  creed  Cannot  he: 
aTOod  subject.  '>  .      • 

Then  your  real  objection  must  be  held  to  centre  in.  the  doctrines 
of  this  spiritual  creed ;  for,  if  not,  even  though  you  should  establish 
a  just  cause  for  excluding  those  who  profess  it,  you  would !  stilt 
convict  yourselves  of  doing  so  on  false  pretences.  If  you  ilittst 
punish,  let  the  indictment  at  least  set  forth  the  offence  which, 
according  to  your  opinion,  deserves  the  punishment. 

'  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  disqualify  Protestant  disseniters. 
I  think  the  absurdity  of  those  acts  about  equal  to  their  injustice  |. 
and  so  thinks  the  Parliament;  and  therefore  it  annually,  passes  jaa 
Indemnity  Bill,  which,  though  nominally  but  an  annual  BilU 
knows  no  end,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  as  es^entiaUf' 
and  permanently  a  law  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  as 
has  been  the  annual  Mutiny  Bill  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  and  its 
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army.  Under  it  all  persons  find  shelter  who,  having  neglected  or 
scmpled^o  qvalify  for  office  by  receiving  the  Sacrament  accordinf^ 
to  the  forms  of-  the  Church  of  England,  have  become  liable  to 
heavy  idii^bilities  and  fine.  Thus  in  practice  and  effect  the  good- 
sense  o£tI;'^  Legislature,  by  interposing  thi»  shield,  renders  die 
Protestint  dissenters  eligible  to  all  civil  offices  under  the  Crown ; 
therel^  engaging  many  an  honest  and  able  servant  to  the  State, 
and  withdrawing  from  these  public  honors  the  foul  imputation 
thatthey  may  be  purchased  by  the  abandonment  of  a  conscientious 
^^'^^I^^  aggravated  by  the  profanation  of  a  holy  rite.  From 
Parliament  they  are  not>  and  never  were,  excluded.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  is  deprived  of  all  these  advantages,  absolutely* 
and  literally ;  and,  if  the  disqualifying  oaths  speak  truth,  not 
because  he  fails  in  his  duty  as  a  subject,  not  because  his  sense  of 
duty  it  eVen  suspected,  but  because  he  invokes  the  intercession  of 
Stints,  because  he  recognises  the  Pope  in  spiritualities^  and  be- 
dause  he  believes  in  the  «  real  corporeal  presence^  (and  not  as 
the  Church  of  Englafnd  does,  only  in  '^the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  verily  and  indeed  received,'')  in  the  elements  of  the  Last 
Supper,' 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that,  of  all  men,  Protestant  dis* 
9enters  ought  to  be  the  last  to  object  to  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
for  religious  liberty  is  either  an  universal  principle  or  ik>  principle' 
at  aU ;  nor  can  it  with  justice  be  extended  to  certain  sects,  and' 
witMield  from  others.  I  need  hardly  say,  then,  how  cheerfully  I 
.  would  vote,  ^s  I  have  voted,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  dor- 
poration  Acts,  but  only  for  the  reasons  which  would  equally  move 
me  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  other  laws  that  disqualify  th^' 
Romafa  vCathoKcsw 

It  is  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  «  enjoy  perfect  toleration,, 
because  they  are  permitted  to  worship  God  in  the  manner  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience."  I  should 
admit  that  this  is  <<  perfect  toleration,"  could  ^e  conclude  the 
sentence  thus,  «« without  thereby  incurring  penalty  or  privation."- 
But  here  lies  the  whole  matter  of  complaint.  A  man  is  clearly 
not  kft  free  to  do  diat  which  if  done  subjects  him  to  punishment. 
The  Catholics,  then,  are  not  free  to  exercise  their  religion.  No 
syllogism,  as  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  clearer  than  this. 

But  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  It  is  not  toleration  only  that  we 
aslc  for  the  Roman  Catholics  and  for  Protestant  dissenters :  ircf 
adc  liberty.  The  very  term  toleration  implies  thdt  you  possess 
a  power  which  no  human  creature  ought  to  claim  over  the  mode' 
in  which  another  worships  that  Being,  <<  in  whom,"  according  to^ 

»  Catfecbism  of  the  Chtt^ch  6f  Englaiid. 
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tli^w^^  pf  |}^  nCbur^  of  . England  Litttrgy^  tbakv^vri^^masi 
uf^v^t dti^sed  better,  <<mwbpin  standeth  our. eternal  life,?  and 
f^  yrko^  fervid  is  perfect  freedom/'  i.  Toleration  is  bvUt  af  a 
v^ij^f d,if>  clothe  th$  sword  of  persecution :  whilst  it  covessi  the 
k<fnn?fis  qf  the  edge,  it  preserves  for  use  the  weapon  -within,  and 
retaips,  its  ^orni^  That  weapon  it  is  which  a  government^  xont- 
formfog  t9  the  spirit  of  Christianity  or  of  Liberty,  must  castaway 
and  renovpce  for  even  ^ . 

We  are  told  that  the  telieviog  the  Roman  Catholics  froni  thA 
penalties  and  pri^tions  whicli,  1^  being  Roman  Catholics,,  they 
«ow  inour,  would  be  the  giving  tnem  political  power.  Now  :l!his 
is  not  so:  jthere  can  hajdly  be  a  grosser  misuse  of. terms, or 
mistake  in  reality,  than  to  confound  Power  with  Privilege..  Pri* 
v^eg^  is;i;iot  Power:  it  is  protecuon  from  Powen  What  the 
Qmjccbi  of  England  possesses,  and  what  the  opponents  of  tdigicHip 
kberty  would  retain,  is  exclusive  Power.  What  we  desire  for 
dissenter%  Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  community  of  Privilege 
Mere  eligibility  to  civil  office  is  not  Power;  it  is  Privilege*  Mere 
eligibility  to  Parliament  is  not  Powers  it  is  Privilege.  Privilege 
is  what  belongs  to  a  member  of  the  State ;  Power  is  what  belpn^ 
to  tlve  State  itself.  These  two  things,  as  Mr.  Burke  espces^es  it^. 
^I  coi^ive  ^  be  as  different  as  a. part  is  from  the  whole,  thatist 
ju^  s^S)  different  as  possible.''  ^  But  we  are  sometimes  told  that^ 
to  give  full  eflSect  tQ  mr  principle,  the  Throne  itself  nmtt  be  lelt 
open^to  thfificiy  or  that  we  are  inconsistent.  This  .i&  by  i^o  meant 
a  necessary  .consequence,  nor  has  it  the  remotest  connexion  ^itb 
the  premises^  I  might  admit  the  Roman  Catholic /i^  all  tie  eights 
a^j)rivilege$  qfall  other  Britisk  sufyect^f  and  might  continue  to 
exclude  him  from  the  Throne ;  and  yet  I  think  I  could  show  that 
I  apfi.z^  inconsistent  m  principle.  We  have  a  fight  to  confer 
Sovereignty^, or  any  mher  trust,  on  what  terms  we  please:  we 
|)ave  ,nQ  right  to  deprive  of  a  franchi^  but  for  some  proved  crime. 
The  Ac^.of  Setilein^t  provides  that  the  Crown  shall  descend  to 
the  heir^-jenfrdl^  a. certain  line  being  Protestants.  The  King  oi 
£f)gla^  i^^Giupr^n^e  head  of  the  Churdi:  the  Church  of  £ngland 
is  Pr^tif^aQt«  I  think  it  would  be  an  inconsistency  to  place ji 
Roman  Catholic  sovereign  »t  the  head  of  a  Protestant  Church^ 
But,  again,  i^  eligibility  to  the  Throne  among  the  *<  ri^Us  and 
privdege$  ^  other  British  subjects?^  While  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  constructive  treason,  I  will  not  say  so  within  heariiq^  q£ 
His  Majej^ty'jS  Attorney^General. 

Bvi^  with  ri^spect  jto  the  dangers,  to  he  apprehended. from i their 
eligibility^  to, office  and  representation,.  Parliament,  t  haire  heai^ 

i  tMUnf  to  Sii"  H^ciHefi  Lan^lslie. ,  -   ' 
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it  said,  might  be  fitted  ^h  Catholics ;  all  places  cl  trust  and 
honor  might  be  filled  with  Catholics ;  and  England  might  by 
degreai  become  again  a  Catholic  country.  Indeed ! — If  the 
House  of  Commons  were  to  be  iilled  with  CatholicSi  "vrfiose  fiult 
■rould  it  be  ?  The  fault  of  the  electors.  I  haye  known  the 
haying  voted  far  the  Catholics  urged  with  some  success  as  an 
objection  to  a  candidate  at  an  election.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
being  a  Catholic  would  in  nvany  places  be  a  successful  recommen- 
dation of  one.  What  power  is  it  apprehended  is  to  depriye  the 
people)  after  Catholic  Emancipation  shall  haye  passed,  of  the 
means  of  returning  Protestants  to  the  House  of  Commons  if  they 
choose  it  ?  And  if  any  where  the  people  should  prrfer  the  elect- 
ing a  Catholic,  I  only  ask  a  free  choice  for  the  people.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  answer  to  the  whole  objection  is  simpler 
]wt.  A  religion  can  prevail  in  a  State  only  from  one  or  more  of 
these  three  causes, — its  own  intrinsic  truth  and  excellence,  or  the 
property  and  talents  of  its  professors,  or  a  simultaneous  inclination 
and  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  If,  then,  we  say  that 
hj  the  removal  of  the  present  restrictive  laws,  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  would,  in  any  natural,  or  probable,  or  even  possible, 
^vent,  ultimately  prevail,  we  must  admit  that  our  alarms  are 
funded  on  one  at  least  of  these  three  premises:  either  that  we 
gre  now  by  penal  power  oppressing  the  cause  of  Truth;  or  that 
we  are  excluding  the  majority  of  the  property  and  talents  of  our 
country ;  or  that  we  are  counteracting  the  general  wish  of  the 
people.  Now,  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe,  nor  would  our  antagonists 
admit,  any  one  of  these  positions ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  appre- 
hend the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  supposition  which  I  should  reluctantly  adopt,  because  insulting 
to  Protestantism  itself,  that  there  is  any  danger  that  a  form  of 
Church  Government,  which  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  people 
overthrew  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  should  be  re-- 
established by  common  consent  in  the  nineteenth.  It  would,  in 
other  words,  be  to  suppose  that  the  advances  of  civilisation, 
learning,  and  liberty,  have  impaired  the  popularity,  and  therefore 
endangered  the  security  of  the  Protestant  faith.  When  we  argue 
the  right  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  represent  them  as 
a  contemptible  minority ;  but  when  we  argue  the  danger  of  ad- 
mitting them,  we  suppose  them  a  formidable  majority.  Both 
car^K^  be  true.  But  then  it  is  said,  <<  What  is  now  a  minority, 
contemptible  for  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  and  contemptible 
for  the  bigotry  and  folly  of  its -professors,  may  in  process  of  time 
become  a  majority.''  No  high  compliment  this  to  the  zeal, 
talents,  virtue,  or  popularity,  of  the  Established  Church. 

f*  If,  then,"  says  a  minister  of  our  own  Church,  the  Rev.  John 
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7iiber»  rector  of  Wayenden,  in  ibis  county,  in  a  sermoa  pubKihed 
some  years  ago,  and  entitled,  «  The  Utility  of  the  Church  Ei^a* 
bliahment,  and  its  Safety  consistent  with  Religious  Freedom/'  < 
f  <  If,  then,  the  Protestant  religion  could  have  originally  wcnrked 
its  way  in  this  country  against  numbers,  prejudices,  bigotry,  and 
interest }  if,  in  times  of  its  infancy,  the  power  of  the  Prince  could 
not  prevail  against  it ;  surely,  when  confirmed  by  age,  and  rooted 
in  the  affections  of  the  people, — ^when  invested  with  authority,  and 
in  full  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  power,^when  cherished  by  a  So- 
vereign who  holds  his  very  throne  by  this  sacred  tenure,  and 
whose  conscientious  attachment  to  it  well  warrants  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith, — surely  any  attack  on  it  must  be  contempt*- 
ible,  any  alarm  of  danger  must  be  imaginary." 

Well  do  I  remember  the  warm  and  lasting  impression  in  favor 
q£  religious  freedom  made  on  my  boyish  mind  by  that  excellent 
discourse  preached  at  Buckingham  in  1807,  and  then  published 
and  presented  to  my  father  bv  its  eloquent  author ;  and  happy  do  I 
esteem  myself  that  a  copy  ot  it  is  still  retained  by  mei  and  hap* 

g*er  still  snould  I  be  if  any  persuasions  of  mine  could  induce  that 
ererend  Gentleman  to  republish,  in  times  when  the  avowal  of 
such  sentiments  comes  from  our  clergy  with  peculiar  grace,  a 
sermon  so  full  of  Christian  unction,  of  social  charity,  and  political 
wisdom*  But  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  in  my  judgment  clergy* 
men  at  such  bsA  nothing  to  do  with  a  purely  political  question  i  | 
naust,  therefore,  if  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  another  passage^ 
cite  it  merely  as  giving  a  faithful  summary  of  my  own  opinion^ 
but  expressed  in  terms  admirable^or  their  boldness,  and  how  mucl^ 
more  forcible  than  any  that  I  could  employ. 

"  But  though"  (says  Mr.  Fisher  again,*)  « it  has  happily  provf  d 
that  the  cry  of  danger  was  unfounded,^r  otAemoise  5»as  the  dati^ 
ger  of  the  cry.  The  beginning  of  strife,  says  an  experienced  ruler 
of  a  people,  is  as  the  letting  out  of  waters  ;  and  when  the  waters 
of  strife  are  thus  let  out,  the  dirty  torrent  sweeps  all  before  it  j  an4 
a  most  awful  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  would  have 
employed  such  an  ungovernable  instrument,  even  allowing  the 
sincerity  ^  their  apprehensions.^  Let  it  be  duly  reflected  on,  that 
the  tbr^  divisions  of  this  United  Realm  have  each  a  widely  dif* 
ferent  profession  of  faith,  and  that  in  each  there  are  numerous 
subdivisions  of  sects,  already  sufficiently  irritated  by  religious 
niceties  \  and  then  let  it  be  asked  if  this  be  an  age  and  a  country  in 


>  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fisher,  p.  14,  '  Ibid.  p.  15. 

»  Alluding  to  the  cry  of  '^No  Popery''  raised  at  the  General  Efection 
which  had  just  then  taken  place. 
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wAtdk-t0.  xmden  religious  differences t  ^^  to  sport  i^k  rdigtous 
prefudic^s  ?*\ 

And  now  one  word  respecting  the  principles  sometintes  ¥er^ 
loosely,  sometimes  very  dtsinTOtiuously,  andalwaj^s  very  injurioiis^ 
ly,  imputed  to  the  Roman  Cadiolics  as  a  political  party.  For  it 
is  not  too  much  to  require  a  strong  prima  facie  case  against  tlit 
political  character  of  those  whom,  by  certain  statutory  exceptions^ 
we  bar  from  the  exercise  of  common  law  rights*  In  examkiing  the 
reasons  for  their  exclusion  founded  on  their  former  conduct  and 
character  as  a  sect  in  power,  it  is  son^ewhat  in  favor  of  a  reconsi^ 
Oration  of  their  case,  that  the  most  generally  received  iilu6trati<m6 
from  domestic  history  bear  date  somewhere  about  two  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago.  But  I  agree  that  it  is  riglit  first  to  look 
to  their  character  in  power ;  and  therefore  our  opponents,  with 
perfect  justice,, though  with  a  somewhat  too  passionate  alacrity^ 
always  direct  our  attention  to  the  reign  of  bloody  Queen 
Mary^  But  they  generally,  (which  is  not  quite  go  just,)  haviag 
begun  with  bloody  Queen  Mary,  end  with  her  also.  Now,  thisit 
an  unfair  partiality  ;  unfair  on  her  religion,  unfair  oRti  her  family^ 
and  unfair  on  others  who  were  neither  of  her  religion  n6t  her 
famHy.  It  is  true  that  the  details  of  obsolete  barbarities,  <^  elothed^ 
(as  it  has  been  well  expressed)  <*  in  the  stolen  garments  of  rdigion,*'' 
and  perpetrated  alcnidst  the  darkness  and  fury  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  abound  in  the  history  of  almost  every  country 
of  Europe.  That  age  may  be  termed  eminently  the  age  of  Ecole* 
siasrical  Persecution,  among  all  churches  and  all  sects,  as  circum^ 
staneesfurnished  them  with  the  means ;  the  succeeding  age  may 
be  termed  eminently  that  of  Controversial  VexaticMi.  The  same 
vear  had  given  birth  to  Luther  and  Loyola.  The  one,  as  a  monk 
m  an  obscure  German  convent,  began  a  system  which  he  lived  to 
see  triumph  in  a  considerable  part  of  northern  Europe  over  that, 
papal  influence  which,  from  times  coeval  with  the  first  general 
prevalence  of  Christianity  itself,  had  maintained  undisputed  an 
empire  claiming  to  extend  beyond  th^  limits  of  this  world.  Th* 
other  was  the  founder  of  the  mighty  order  of  the  Jesuits;  that 
fierce  spiritual  aristocracy,  which,  rapidly  spreading  itse)f  from 
Spain  throughout  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  becanie  the  dis-^ 
penser  alike,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  of  great  good  and 
great  evil.  If  the  Jesuits  bowed  nations  to  their  secular  yoke^ 
they  taught  kings  also  to  tremble  before  the  political  authority  of 
powerful  associations  of  their  subjects.  They  lorded  it  over 
crowns,  but  gave  not  liberty  to  the  people ;  they  guarded  letters, 
;^|d  perpetuated    by   education    the    lights  of  learning ;    they 

*  Arlhiir  O'Leary's  '*Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience/' 
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citltiTated*  foe  the  use  of  man  drose  arts  which  tend  to  pe:ice  ihd 
humanity,  yet  kindled  throughout  all  the  great  monarchies  6t 
Christendom  the  flames*  of  what  are  strangely  called  r^Z/^'oz^  War 
and  religious  persecution,  and  have  rendered  their  name  hateful 
to  all  posterity  as  the  authors  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  Yet  if,' 
where  Popery  kept  its  ground,  it  was  not  by  gentle  or  warrantahle^ 
means,  neither  was  the  march  of  the  Reformed  religion  at  att^ 
noore  remarkable  for  that  miki  and  sober  spirit  whtdi  sfaonkl  ever 
accompany  the  advances  of  Truth  against  Error  and  Corruption.' 
The  conflict,  which,  during  the  earl^  period  of  its  success,  wa^  a' 
conflict  of  force  and  of  blood,  began,  as  its  footing  in  England,^ 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Holland  became  more  secure,  to  affect^ 
tke  softer  character  of  a  war  of  disputation.  The  infant  energies 
ot  Ae  Reformation  had  prevailed,  and  Protestantism  had  estaUhh- 
ed  itself  too  firmly  to  require  the  assistance  of  very  active  of- 
wfaolesale  persecution  for  its  advancement.  In  this  country,  a  more^ 
silent)  though  not  less  eflRsctual,  and  scarcely  less  cruel,  system  of 
persecution  prevailed,  by  statutes  well  framed  for  the  puipose  and' 
duly  executed.  At  the  former  period,  the  mischiefs  of  a  civil  Wat 
ami  a  long  disputed  succession  had  scarcely  been  allayed  in  tfaia' 
country,  the  sanguinary  habits  of  our  countrymen  had  scarcely  had* 
time  to  subside,  all  the  recollections  and  many  of  the  jealousies  of 
the  families  which  had  taken  opposite  sides  under  the  two  R*oses^ 
were  still  fresh;— ^hen  England  suddenly  became  a  principal  stage* 
on  which  the  great  quarrel  which  divided  the  Christian  Churdl  wasi 
to*  be  decided.  Queen  Mary,  weak,  bigoted,  and  cruel,  found  a^ 
her  accession  the  basis  but  newly  laid  of  the  Protestant  religion  iit 
England.  The  heresy,  still  young,  was  gradually  hardening  into  a 
formidable  maturity.  It  had  been  reared  in  a  royal  cradle,' and* 
not  by  guiltless  means.  By  royal  hands  its  destruction  Waa' 
menaced,  and  by  means  bearing  the  strongest  family  resemblance 
to  those  that  had  protected  its  infancy,  and  fostered  its  growing" 
power.  Devoted  as  Queen  Mary  was  to  a  husband,  who  ruled- 
absolutely  over  a  country,  in  arms,  in  arts,  and  in  commercef,  the 
rival  of  England,  she  added  to  her  naturally  arbitrary  temper  other 
feelings  which  made  her  a  willing  agent  in  the  hands  of  Spain  ;= 
and  her  reign  has  been  deservedly  stigmaitised  as  one  of  fire  and' 
blood.  Yet  we  Protestants  have  since  had  the  story  a  little  too 
much  our  own  way,  and  have  argued  the  matter  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  in  which  King  Henry  the  Eighth  argued  the  mattfer  of 
transubstantiation  with  the  unfortunate  Lambert ;  holding,  like 
him,  our  disputation  in  our  own  court,  on  evidence  exclusively  ofr 
our  own  choosing,  before  our  own  audience;  and,  like  kim, 
denouncing  severe  penalties  on  our  adversary,  if  judgment  should* 
be  so  given  against  him. 
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'  Our  histories  hare  not,  I  believe,  stafed  what  is  uhtnie  of 
Queen  Mary,  nor  perhaps  have  they  very  niuch  exaggerated  what 
is  true  of  her  ;  but  our  arguers,  whose  only  talk  b  of  Smithiield^ 
aire  generally  very  uncandid  in  what  they  conceal.     It  would  ap- 

Kar  to  be  little  known  that  the  statutes  which  enabled  Mary  to. 
irn  those  who  had  conformed  to  the  Church  of  her  father  and 
brother  were  Protestant  statutes,  declaring  the  common  law  against 
heresy,  and  framed  by  her  father  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  confirmed 
and  acted  on  by  Order  of  Council  of  her  brother  Edward' the 
Sixth,  enabling  that  mild  and  temperate  youxig  sovereign  to  bam 
divers  misbelievers,  by  sentence  of  commissioners,  (little  better, 
says  Neale,  than  a  Protestant  Inquisition,)  appointed  to  <«  examine 
and  search  after  all  Anabaptists,  Heretics,  or  contemners  of  the 
B(k)k  of  Common  Prayer/' '  It  would  appear  to  be  seldom  con- 
sidered that  her  zeal  might  very  possibly  have  been  warmed  by  the 
circumstance  of  both  her  chaplains  having  been  imprisoned  for 
tb^ir  religion,  and  herself  arbitrarily  detained,  and  her  safety  threa** 
tened,  during  the  short  but  persecuting  reign  of  her  brother.^ 
The  sad  evidences  of  the  violence  of  those ,  days  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  her  acts.  The  faggots  of  persecution  were  not  kindled, 
by  Papists  only,  nor  did  they  cease  to  blaze  when  the  povi^er  of 
using  them  as  instruments  of  conversion  ceased  to  be  in  Popish 
bands*  Cranmer  himself,  in  his  dreadful  death,  met  with  but  equal 
measure  for  the  flames  to  which  he  had  doomed  several  who  denied 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  to  which  he  had 
doomed  also  a  Dutch  Ariaii,  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reiigh;  and  to 
iftrhich,  with  great  pains  and  difficulty,  he  had  persuaded  that  prince 
to  doom  anodier  miserable  enthusiast,  Joan  Bocher,  for  some  me^ 
tapbysical  notions' of  her  own  on  the  divine  incarnation.)  "So 
that  on  both  sides"  (says  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,)  « it  grew  a 
bloody  time."*  Calvin  burned  Servetus  at  Geneva,  for  "dis* 
coursmg  concerning  the  Trinity,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  therwhole. 
Church,  and  thereon  set  forth,  a  book  wherein  he  giveth  an 
account  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  whatever  else  had  passed  in  this 
affair,  and  teacheth  that  the  sword  may  be  lawfully  employed 
against  heretics,"  ^  Yet  Calvin  was  no  Papist.  John  Knox 
extolled  in  his   writings,   as   ««the  godly  fact    of  James  Md^ 

»  Burnipt's  History  of  the  Beforroation,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill;  Rymer, toI. xr. 

" of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  49, 

9 ;  Hey wi^rd>  p.  315, 

on,  vol.  ii.p.  Ill ;  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans, 

J.  p.  420;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Coll.  35;   Strype's  Me^ 

f  the  Reformation,  translated  by  Bohap,  p,  $Q4, 
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vii/' '  Uie  tav9fe  murder  by  which  Cardkial  Beaten  was  made  tioei^ 
plate  hU  manjr  and  cmel  persecutions ;  a  murder  to  which,  by  the 
great  popular  eloquence  of  Knox,  his  fellow-laborers  in  theTinejard 
of  reformation,  Lesif  and  Melvil,  had  been  excited  :  and  jtt  John 
Knox,  and  Lesly,  and  Melvil,  were  no  Papbts.  Henrf  the 
E^hth,  whose  one  virtue  was  impartiality  in  these  matters,  (if  aa 
impartial  and  evenly-balanced  persecution  of  all  sects  be  a  virtue,) 
beheaded  a  Chancellor  and  a  Bishop,  because,  having  admitted  his 
civil  supremacy,  they  doubted  his  spiritual.  Of  the  latter  of  them 
Xiord  Herbert  says,  <«  The  Pope,  who  suspected  not,  perchance, 
that  the  Bishop's  end  was  so  near,  had,  for  more  testimony  of  his 
favor  to  him  as  disaffection  to  our  King,  sent  him  a  carditiars  hat ; 
but  unseasonably,  his  head  being  off."  ^  He  beheaded  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  because  at  upwards  of  eighty  years  old  she  wrote  a 
better  to  Cardinal  Pole,  her  own  son  ^  and  he  burned  Barton,  the 
«<  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  for  a  prophecy  of  his  death.  He  burned 
four  Anabaptists  in  one  day  for  opposing  the  doctrine  of  infant 
baptism ;  and  he  burned  Lambert,  and  Anne  Ascue,  and  Belerican, 
^nd  Lassells,  and  Adams,  on  another  day,  for  opposing  that  of 
transubstantiation ;  with  many  others,  of  lesser  note,  who  refused 
to  subscribe  to  his  Six  Bloody  Articles,  as  thev  were  called,  or 
whose  opinions  fell  short  of.  his,  or  exceedea  them,  or  who 
abided  by  opinions  after  he  had  abandoned  them : '  and  all  this 
after  the  Reformation.  And  yet  Henry  the  Eighth  was  the  sovo^ 
iT^ign  who  first  delivered  us  from  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

In  later .  times,  thousands  of  Protestant  dissenters  of  the.  four 
great  sectsvrere  made  to  languish  in  loathsome  prisons,  and  hun- 
dreds to  perish  miserably,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second/ 
4uukr  a  Protestant  High  Church  Government,  who  then  first 
applied,  in  the  prayer  for  the  Parliament,  the  epithets  of  <'  most 
religious  and  gracious'*  to  a  sovereign  whom  they  knew  to  be 
profligate  and  unprincipled  beyond  example,  and  nad  reason  ta 
suspect  to  be  a  concealed  Papist. 

Later  still,  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  sacrificed  by  the  murderous 
endmsiasm  of  certain  Scotch  Covenanters,  who  yet  appear  to  have 
sincerely  believed  themselves  inspired  by  Heaven  to  this  act  of 
cold-blooded  barbarous  assassination. 

On  subjects  like  these,  silence  on  all  sides,  and  a  mutual  intei^ 
change  of  repentance,  forgiveness,  and  oblivion,  is  wisdoou    Bat 

^  Hume,  Edward  VI.;  Keith's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Scottand, 
p.  43. 

»  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  420. 

'  Hume's  History  of  £ngland>  Henry  VUI.;  Lord  Herbert,  id.  pp.  40f 
419,  420.  528.  and  530.     See  also  for  the  Six  Articles,  id.  p.  508. 

♦  Neale**  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  320  et  seq.  to  p.  447. 
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^pyCplQis  griev»n«99  on  ono  side  onljf  is  not  homatf ^  .Noir  rfioaM 
jiTfy  if  weos^erijF  read  th^  story  of  the  massacres  of  Proteatants  in 
Jrelaxvl/m  Jl64^l9  rnrii  our  eyea  from  that  of  the  massacres  of  the 
/Ca^iotics  fro9i  the  time  of  James  the  Firsi  tor  that  of  Kkg  Wil* 
4ismi^  uiolvsiyely^  We  there  fiod,-*-andt  alas !  much  later-  thsm 
^iog  William's  time  we  fiad,*-— the  details  of  jnany  a  dreadful  and 
•savage  execution  (to  the  very  letter  of  that  dreadful  and  savage  Imt 
M  of  late  in  force  against  treason,)  on  the  persons  of  Roman  Ca- 
^tholic  prie$ts»  the  aged>  the  unoSc^ding^  and  the  pious  } — Changed, 
.Wt  ttot  till  they  were  dead,  and  then  (but  thme  who  are 
<i:urious  for  anch  details  may  be  abundantly  gratified  by  a>ti5«ltttig 
ithe  Statute  Book,)  for  no  other  crime  than  the  having  administered 
4ta  the  sick  and  dying  the  last  comforts  of  their  persecuted  com- 
jmuoi^n*  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  that  the 
laws  were  repealed  by  which' it  was  death  to  officiate  at  the  Mass. 
XTnder  these  dreadful  laws  many  hundreds  of  priests  have  been 
j|put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 

.  The  history  of  massacres  on  both  sides  have  however,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  been  strangely  exaggerated-  For  example  :^-t- 
3orlace.(a  writer  very  zealously  quoted  by  some  who  are  eager  to 
^revive  the  remembrance  of  outrages  long  past,  and  feuds  tlut 
anight  to  have  been  long  ago  reconciled,)  states  that  in  1641  no 
Jbss  than  ene  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  murdered  in  the 
4^(liurse40f  .a  few  days  in  Ireland^  Sir  John  Temple,  another  histo* 
rian  equally  in  repute  with  the  same  party^  and  whose  authority^ 
•in  spite  of  consanguinity,  I  am  constrained  to  doubt,  calculates 
ijfte  proportion  of  Cadiolics  to  Protestants  in  Ireland  as  thirty  io 
i^nek  Now  let  us  suppose  that  only  five  Protestants  escaped  for 
Avcpry  one  who  was  murdered,  man,  woman,  and  child,  thDOugfaout 
ibbe  land,  {which  is  the  very  smallest  allowance  we  can  make,  cofi- 
^Nideisng  that  the  whole  massacre  lasted  but  a  few  dayjs,)  and  this 
fpies  us,  <m  the  joint  authority  of  these  contemporary  historians,  a 
gross  population  of  at  least  six  hundred  thousand  Proiestaf^s  vnd 
aig^tienmiUions  of  Gaihoiics  in  Ireland  in  1641.  Hume,  more 
^imdecately,  estimates  the.  Catholics  as  only  in  the  proportion  of 
six  to  one  to  the  Protestants,  but  says  that  by  some  computfiti<»is 
those  who  perished  are  supposed  to  be  150  or  200,000;  and  yet, 
^with  aUithe  powers  of  multiplication  of  that  fruitful  island,  I  be- 
Akve  that  the  highest  estimate  pf  its  population  now  do^s  iiot  far 
exceed  seven  millions.  But,  leaving  what  may  be  termed  the  fabu- 
lous and  heroic  ages  of  Protestant  and  Popish  Narrative,  what  are 
we  to  learn  from  the  uncontested  facts  that  remain  ?  Why,  that 
Persecution  and  Murder  do  not  belong  to  the  tenets  of  any  sect  of 
-C^rilitians.  Tliat  these  histories  are  the  histories  of  bad  times  and 
of  bad  men,  such  as  all  ages  and  all  large  sects  have  produced  ; 
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bftl  tfaac  the IsHraoE  the  preaetit  age^and^Hrt  moDners  oieve  pcyvvtr* 
ful.  than. laws,  (audi  as  enable  the  stranger  now  to.  approach  the 
fartressies  Qf  Arundel,  or  Wardour,  or  Stafford,  <withoat  feM'  of 
slkig.  or  bow-^ahot,)  tnasj  be  trusted  to  restrain  the  subjects  of  diU 
lealm  of  wh$^ever  sects,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  from  revivtiig 
die  theological  kbors  of  those  two  ancient  co«missk>a^uries»  Fife 
and  Swofdl' 

!  ^*  I  Will  be  attacked  (says  O'Leary)  with  the  couticil  <^L^te- 
laot  the  wars  of  the  Albigeoses,  the  massacre  of  Sr.  Bartholomew^ 
&c*  I  am  a  Christian,  and  deny  the  transmigration  of  souls.-  I 
^ip.np  wise  concerned  in  past  transactions;  or,  if  my  religion  be 
charged  with  them,  I  have  in  my  hands  the  cruel  arms  of  retails 
tion."  '  Then  let  us  be  just.  Let  us  remember,  whilst  We  accuse 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of  the  atrocities  of  Queen  Maryi  that 
we  should  not  relish  the  hearing  our  own  charged  with  the  mur- 
derous acts  of  her  father  and  brother.  Henry  the  Eighth  was  the 
first  Protestant  King  of  England;  yet  what  Papist  is  there  ao 
wicked  or  so  mad  as  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  practice  sanctioned  by 
ouT'/religion  to  marry  six  wives,  divorce  three,  and  behead  two. 
And  yet  this  would  be  a  mode  of  reasoning  nearly  as  liberal^  «# 
wise^  and  as  true.  Fax  diflPerent,  however,  from  the  reigns  of  the 
three  sovereigns  of  her  house  immediately  preceding  her,  Was» 
with  all  its  violences^  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  was  seldom 
a  perseputor  for  mere  religion;  and  she  loved  her  country  too 
well^  and  was  too  proud  of  it,  to  content  herself  with  being  the 
Qseen  of  only  one  party  in  it,  in  order  to  become  the  oppressor  of 
the  orest.  She  was  arbitrary  by  the  acclamation  of  her  people;  she 
was  cruel  from  the  dangers  that  surrounded  her.  Her  Parliameat» 
it  is  true,  declared  the  corresponding  with  the  see  of  Rome  to  he 
l^gb-treason.  But  the  proof  that  this  was  not  a  law  agatnst  the 
leligicm  singly  was  that  this  law  was  not  extended  to  Ireland.  Sh# 
buimedPapistof  it  is  true,  in  numbers  sufficient,  if  not  tojbabmot^ 
%t  t^^ast  to  xounteoance,  the  persecutions  of  her  si^er.  But  it 
appears' thit  she  seldom  burned  them  from  a  mei^controTersial 
impulse ;  it  was  usually  when  she  found  one  who  favored  the 
poUtioftl  tiews  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  oar  the  political  doctrines  f<^f 
the  Jesuits  of  Spain,  that  she  took  the  short  road  t6  Justice,  and 
destroyed  him  as  a  Papist.  But  the  Catholics  of  England  were 
not  even  in  those  days  justly  chargeable  as  a  body  with  joinkig 

*  O'Leary's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wesley's  Letter.  In  qnoting  from  the 
works  of  this  eloquent  and  patriotic  Irishman,  of  coarse  1  am  not  gnilty  of 
the  arrogance  of  changing  a  word.  I  would  venture,  however,  to  suggest, 
that  by  the  term  of  volition  printed  in  italics  at  the  beginning  of  the  senr 
tence  ismeafit  only  the  sign  of  the  future  tense. 
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«^er  of  these  parties^  6r  with  being  di6|M>6ed  to  obe^  the  A^pinM^ 
hull  of  Pius  V.  And  the  Spanish  admiral,  Medina  Sidooia,  knew 
it,  when  he  said  that  « if  he  had  landed  he  would  have  made  na 
more  distinction  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  dian  what  the 
point  of  his^  sword  would  have  made  between  their  fiedu"  And 
Queen  Elizabeth  knew  it,  and  acted  as  one  who  knew  it.  For 
Catholics  sat  indiscriminately  with  Protestants  in  her  Parliaments  t 
and  she  admitted  persons  of  all  religious  persuasiohs  to  her  coun- 
cils and  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  Lord  Pembrokei  her 
Governor  of  Dover  Castle  and  Keeper  of  her  Great  Seal,  wae  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Lord  Clifibrd,  her  Warden  of  the  Scolti^ 
Marches,  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  And  there  is  every  reason  fa 
believe  that  Lord  Effingham,  who  commanded  hetjteet  against  the 
Spanish  armada,  whose  banners  the  Pope  himself  had  blessed,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic.  The  history  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  se^ 
verities  she  practised  should  be  more  fully  studied  than  it  gene-* 
rally  is,  before  justice  can,  I  think,  be  done  to  the  memory  of  thi» 
prions  Princess.  It  tends,  however,  to  establish  this  fact,  that 
generally  these  were  "  acts  of  signal  severity  against  those  who* 
were  privUy'  practising  for  Rome  and  Spain,  and  who,  to  attach 
the  unlearned  and  meaner  sort  to  their  party  in  the  state,  made 
religion  a  pretence  J*  ^ 

But  if  we  acquit  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of  being  esses*- 
tially  and  uniformly  a  religion  of  blood,  what  remains  ?  That  ;it 
disturbs  the  undivided  allegiance  due  to  the  soyereign,  and  intro»» 
dttces  a  foreign  and  superior  jurisdiction.  This  is  at  least  a  milder 
charge,  and  one  bearing  a  fairer  character  of  probability  $  yet,  if 
English  history  be  evidence,  a  charge  equally  untenable  and'  un- 
true. If  I  am  told  that  there  were  treasonable  negociadons  be^ 
tw^en  English  Catholics  and  foreign  couQtries  whilst  their  religion^ 
was  suffering  under  active  and  fiery  pers^ution  in  their  own,  F 
protest  against  the- nature  of  the  evidence.  It  does  not  touch  the^ 
charge.  While,  by  the  penal  s^ste^n;  which  lasted  for  more  thaii^ 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  ^Englid^  government  pursued  theni  as- 
enemies,  ^course  they  were'  enemies  ^  the  English  government.* 
The  extirpation  of  t(^e  R(»nan  Catholic  religion  was  the  aVowedf 
object  of  the  Protetolit  government ;  the  overthrow,  theti,  of  the' 
Protestant  i^ovemment  I  take  it  for  granted  was  the  fii^,  and 
dearest,  and  deepest,  as  it  was  the  most  natural,  among  the  secr^ 
wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     But  I  appeal  to  their  conduct 

»  See  Sir  Francis  Walsingham*s  Letter ;  William  Lord  Burleigh's  "  Ex4 
ecution  of  Justice  ib  England;**  also  Dr.  Birch*s  "View  of  the  Negocia-v 
tions  between  England,  France,  and  Brussels;**  also  Lord  Bolingbrpl^e'a^ 
"Essays  on  English  History,**  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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^iice  the  midgatibn  of  that  system/ and  I  stake  the  c^se  on'lti^ 
itme  of  that  appeal.  Nay,  throughout  the  ^arly  history  of  this 
country,  in  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  Popery,  in  the  days  when 
emperors  held  the  stirrup  of  a  rope,  and  kings  did  homage  to  h)m 
for  their  crowns,  from  the  time  when  our  Roman  Catholic  ances-^ 
tors,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  gave  us  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Sta« 
tutes  of  Mortmain  and  Provisors,  and,  in  rejection  of  his  Canon 
l.aw,  recorded  Aeir  immortal  protest,  *«  Nolumus  leges,"  &c.  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  itself,  sh&m  me  the  time  or  tie 
instance  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  eoer  admUfeif 
&r  recognised  the  interference  of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  state  between 
ihem  and  their  sovereigfi^  and  I  give  up  the  argument* 

The  history  of  Catholic  England  for  centuries  is  one  of  almost 
unceasing  attempts  on  the  part  of  Pop<»s,  sometimes  supported  by 
the  king,  sometimes  in  opposition  to  the  king,  to  obtain  a  temporal 
ascendancy  here  i  but  it  is  also  the  history  of  unceasing,  firm,  and' 
successful  resistance  on  the  part  of  Catholic  England.  Again,  I 
say,  show  me  that  I  am  wrong  id  this  fact,  and  I  give  up  the 
argument. 

'  But  it  is  said,  and  from  high  authority  too,  that  to  a  king  who  iir 
not  a  Roman  Catholic,  they  cannot  bear  other  than  a  divided  alle- 
giance. I  say  the  charge  is  unsupported  by  fact,  and,  if  it  were 
true,  would  not  be  a  very  discreet  charge  to  make  against  more 
than  ser^i  millions  of  people,  now  living  within  the  allegiance  of 
the  king  of  this  empire.  I  say,  further,  that  it  is  disproved 
wherever  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  (and  that  is  ei^erywhei«e 
but  here)  to  a  fuH  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  under  sovereigns  iiot 
of  their  creed.  I  say  that  it  is  disproved  in  Prussia,  disproved  in 
Denmark,  disproved  in  Sweden,  disproved  in  Hanover,  disproved' 
in  the  Netherlands,  disproved  throughout  the  Russian  empire,  and 
proved  nowhere.  ' 

It  hz  charge  not  imputed  by  the  laws  of  England,  nor  by  the 
oaths  whidi  exclude  the  Catholics ;  for  those  oaths  impute  only 
spiritual  errors.  •  But  it  is  imputed,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
bythose  persons  who  approve  of  the  excluding  Oaths, and  wish 
them  retained.  But,  to  the  whole  of  this  imputation  ;  even  if  no 
other  instance  could  be  adduced  ;  as  far  as  a  strong  and  remarkable 
example  can  prove  the  negative  of  an  assumption  which  there  is 
not  a  single  example  to  support>^-the  full,  and  suAtcient,  afid  in* 
OOBtestible  answer  is  Canada.  Canada,  which,  until  you  can' de- 
stroy the  memory  of  all  that  now  remains  to  you  of  your  sove- 
reignty on  the  North  American  continent^  is  an  answer  practical, 
memorable,  difiicult  to  be  accounted  for,  but  blazing  as  the  sun- 
itself  in  sight  of  the  whole  worjd,^  to  the  whole  charge  of.divided> 
allegiance.     At  your  conquest  of  Canada,  you  found  it  Romaa 

VOL.XXVm.  Fam.  NO.  LV.  B. 
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C^fadic;  yoa  hsid  to  dUMMe  for  her  a  codstknticMi  in  Qhiitftb  and 
Sute.  Yen  wei»  vise  enough  not  to  thwart  public,  dpinioiiii 
Toujp  owa  conduct  towar dlB  PreQbyteriasiiiBm  in  Scothad  was  an 
example  for  imitation :  jont  own  conduct  towards  ClthoIktMn  in 
Irelaiui  was  a  beacon  for  avoidance ;  and  in  Canada  yon  estaU^bed 
and  endowed  the  religicm  of  the  people.  Catiada  waa  your  onljr 
Roman. Catholic  colony.  Your  other  coloniea  revolted ;^  iimf 
caUed  .09*.  a  Cathohc  power  to  support  them^  afid  they  adiiercit 
thetir  independence*  Catholic  Canada,  with  what  Lord  liverpool 
would  call  her  half-aUegiance,  alme  stood  by  youv  She  feii|^ 
hy  jmt  side  against  th&  interfevexice  of  Catholtc  FraneiF,  To  re^ 
ward  and  encourage  her  loyalty,  you  endcrared  m  Canada  bishopei 
IP  say  mass,  and  to  ordain  others  to  sdy  mass,  whom^  at  th^  Tiery 
timcj,  your  laws  would  have  hanged  for  saying  masft  in  Kaglamk? 
and  Canada  is  still  yours,  in  spke  of  Catholic  Ffance^  in  qiite 
of  her  ^iritual  obedience  to  ^  Pope,  in  spite  of  JLcord:  Int^rerpool'ft 
argument,  and  in  spite  of  the  independence  of  all  the  states  that 
surround  her.  This  is  the  pply  trial  you  have  made.  Whem  yoia 
allow  to  the  Roman  Catholics  their  religion  undisturbed^  k  hra 
proved  itself  to  be  cdmpauble  with  the  mo^  fsitbffil  aUegiattce. 
Ik  i3.  only  where  you  have  placed  allegiance  and  religion  befoce 
them  a0  a.  dilemma,  that  they  have  preferred  (as  u4io*  will  sa.y  they 
eugh^  not  I)  their  religion  to  tHvir  allegiance..  How  tjt^t  ataadat 
the  imputation?  Disproved  by  history,  disproved  k  aH  states 
where  both  reUgions  co-exist,  and  in  both.henuspheses,  Mid  asl^rteA 
in  ^.  ei^position  by  Lord  Liverpool,  sdemnly  and  repeatectty  ab* 
jured  by  all  Catholics,  of  the  discipline  of  their  churciv 

That  their  religion  is  one  that  tends  to  c^il  slatery,  is  a  position 
diflicuk  to  maintain  by  proof.  Take  the  small  but  free  si«tea  0f 
Italy  aod  Dalmatia  as  an  instance,  which  for  a^^s  preserved  their 
national  independence,  till  abolished,  some  by  that  powev  before 
which  aU  the  large  states  of  the  contmeiit  bowed,  and  othetfs  by 
that ,  subsequent  fury  of  partition  and  annexation  which  mm 
changed  the. relation  of  almost  all  the  smaU  ones.  Take,  as  ta> 
instance,  among  those  '<  monuments  of  the  justice  di  £ur<q;>ei>  the. 
asylum  of.  peace,  of  industry,  and  of  Uterature,  the  organs  of  pulK 
lic  reason,  the  refuge  of  oppressed  innocence  and  persecuted  truth,'^*. 
among  the  republ^  of  Switzerland,  fake  the  seven  Cathcdic  Om^ 
tons,  who  were  the  first  in  arma  for  liberty  against  the  invader,  and: 
the  last  to  be  subdued.  Let  the  sad  and  bloody  tragedy  of  PolsAdi 
sh^w  that  thek  reUgion,  although  maintaining  as  essentbl  the  duty 
of  spiritual  subjection,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  purest  and 
most  gallant  love  of  political  freedom.  Let  our  own  coniHitution, 
founded,  declared,  and  preserved  by  our  Catholk  ancestors,  speak. 

*  Mackintosh's  Defence  of  M.  Pettier,  p,  88. 
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for  thetr^duldrent  who  are  excluded  from  Mome  of  ki|noMi»^r« 
tan|  benefits.  Public  liberty,  though  it  may  depend  on  some  ab« 
8tra|Ct  9nd  remote  principles  for  8upport»  and  though  many  aie  die 
passions  and  prejudices  that  may  be  excited  to  endanger  i^  is  not^ 
in  England  at  least,  to  be  put  to  hazard  by  mere  tenets  of  sptritnal 
belief.  But  our  systems  and  habitsi  and  rthe  difficulties  and  risks 
through  whiclLour  liberty  has  been  reared,  have,  made  our  lore  of 
;t  a  very  j^lous  love  i  and  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that^ 
in  searching  our  stores  for  weapons  of  vituperation  agaiast  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  we  should  sometimes  be  tempted  by  % 
climax  as  untrue  as  diis,  *<  Popery  everywhere,  and  at  all  tii»es^ 
tjbe  code  of  Civil  Slavery." 

But  neither  the  tyranny  endured  throughout  the  reigns  cf  the 
Plantagenets,  nor  the  slavish  doctrines  acquiesced  in  during  the 
^eiegs  of  the  first  of  the  Tudor  or  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kingSy  can 
be  justly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  religion  which  then  pre^ 
vailed.  The  courtly  Protestants  of  the  days  of  James  the  First 
were  as  lavish  in  blasphemously  assigning  to  a  weak  and  detestabk 
man  the  attribute  of  divine  del^atlon,  as  were  the  courdy  Cathelioe 
of  other  days.  It  was  not  a  Popi^  parliament  which  told  Jamee 
the  First  that  «they  were  but  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrib^'  nov 
^as  it  a  Popish  bishop  who  said  of  him,  <<he  verily  believed  he 
spal^e.with  the  spirit  of  God/'  Such  were  excesses  of  arbitrary 
and  corrupt  courts  in  all  ages.  In- 1683,  the  decree  and  addtesa 
of  our  two  universities,  the  former  published  on  die  very  n^mmig 
of  Iiprd  RusseFs  executbn,  not  only  asserted  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  the  duty  of  non-resistance  in  subjects,  as  doctrines 
maintained  by  themselves,  and  taught  to  the  youth  placed  under 
dieir  care,  but  declared  the  contrary  position  to  be  <«  impious  and 
ber^caL"'  This  extraordinary  display  of  principles  appearing^by 
^singular  coincidence  of  dates,  just  five  years  after  the  enactment 
of  the  oaths  excluding  Roman  Catholics,  and  just  five  years  before 
the  Revolution.  Nor  is  this  fact  less  singular,  that,  still  nearer  Uiat 
event,  on  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  whole 
bench  of  JPrbtestant  Bishops  voted  accordine  to  the  wishes  of  the 
soixex^n  and  the  heir-presumptive ;  albeit,  for  the  admittiMg  m 
noteriqus  and  aw/uoed  Papist  to  the  throne  of  these  realms.* 
'<  And,  the  clergy,"  says  Burnet,  <'  set  up  a  higher  note,  with  such 
zeal  for  the  duke^s  succession,  as  if  a  Popish  king  had  been  a 
special  blessing  from  heaven,  to  be  much  longied  for  by  a  Protestant 
<;hurQh."^  Now,  would  it  not  be  most  untrue  if  a  Catholici  using 
die  «  cruel  arms  of  retaliation,"  were  to  declare  that  such  instaacea 

>  3ee  Oxford  Decree  and  Cambridge  Address,  1683. 

*  Borhet.    Own  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

*  Own  TimeSy  vol.  ii.  p,  601. 
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of  profligate  baseness  proceeded  from  some  tim'e^serring  spirit  in- 
kerent  in  Protestantism,  or  that  it  was  owing  to  the  genius  of  onr" 
religion  that  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  which  werelimited^ 
monarchies  in  their  Catholic  times,  became  absolute  when  they 
became  Protestant. 

It  is  said  that  their  religion  is  intolerant  wherever  it  is  the  reK- 
gion  of  the  state.  Not  only  this  is  not  true,  but,  if  by  this  is 
meant  that  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Catholic  Europe  the 
governments  do  not  freely  tolerate  the  professors  of  other  creeds, 
I  say  the  direct  contrary  is  the  truth  j  and  I  appeal  to  facts  td  which 
those  who  have  not  industry  and  fairness  to  look,  and  still  hold 
this  language,  impeach  both  their  candor  and  their  wisdom.  In 
v^  much  the  greater  part  of  Popish  Europe,  (and  I  say  "Popish,* 
in  order  to  deal  fairly  and  exclude  all  Russia,  of  which,  however, 
the  same  thing  is  true,  and  where  transubstantiation  is  potently 
believed,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  saints  worshipped,)  tnrough- 
out  the  whole  Austrian  empire  and  French  monarchy,  Protestants 
are  not  only  by  law  tolerated  in  their  worship,  but  admitted  in  com- 
mon with  Catholics  to  all  the  privileges  in  the  state  to  which  Ca^ 
tkolicsare  nam  petitioning  to  be  admitted  in  England.  But,  with  re- 
gard to  France,  how  much  am  I  understating  the  fact !  A  complete 
establishment,  beneficed  by  the  state,  is  at  this  hour  enjoyed  by  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  France.  Equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  esta- 
blished Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  that  country  ?  No !  For  their 
salaries  are  much  larger.  By  the  law  of  France,  every  clergyman 
is  sahuried  by  the  government,  the  amount  being  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  his  cure,  and  by  the  comparative  expense  of  living  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  it  is  situated,  so'^as  to  secure  to  each  a 
decent  and  liberal  maintenance.  The  clergy  of  their  national 
church,  being  by  its  discipline  forbidden  to  marry,  are  provided  for 
as  single  men.  The  Protestant  clergy,  being  by  their  discipline 
permitted  to  marry,  and  being  therefore  presumed  by  the  govern-' 
ment  to  be  married  men,  receive  each  a  salary  nearly  one-third 
larger  than  what  is  given  to  a  priest  of  the  Established  Church. 
Now  if  this  be  untrue,  let  me  be  convicted.  But  if  it  be  true,  1 
call  on  every  Protestant  brawler  for  shame  to  be  cautious  in  what 
he  says  on  the  comparative  liberality  of  Catholic  and  Trotestant 
States  to  their  Dissenters.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pope  him- 
self, there  are  but  three  sovereigns  now  in  Europe  in  whose  domi- 
nions a  difference  in  religion  is  held  to  be  an  objection  in  hw  to 
the  filling  all  civil  functions ; — Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Sultan  Selira 
of  Turkey,  and  the  King  of  England. 

Aye,  but  there  Is  a  great  difference  between  tolerating  Protestants 
and  tolerating  Papists.  What  is  justice  and  right  for  the  one  is 
not  necessarily  justice  and  rigl^t  ior  the  other.     On  these  points 
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<*  jroiir  shop  (as  Mr*  Burke  ta^s)  is  foil  of  false  we^hts  and  mea- 
sures $  and  the  adding  or  tajking  away  the  name  of  Protsstant  or 
Papist  alters  all  the  principles  of  equttjr,  policy,  and  prudence  ; 
and  leaves  no  common  data  on  which  we  can  reason.'' 

Let  it  not,  then,  be  said  that  I  am  wantonly  contrasting  the 
narrowness  of  pur  own  policy  with  the  comparatire  liberality  of 
Roman  Catholic  governments,  if  I  give  an  outline  of  the  condition 
of  persons  of  their  communion  with  us.  I  vrish  the  contrast  did 
not  exist,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  now  witness  the  astonishment 
with  which  every  man  in  England  will,  I  am  convinced,  in  a  very 
few  years  hence,  look  back  on  the  disgraceful  anomaly  which  our 
Popery  Code  has  so  long  exhibited ;  standing,  like  the  <<  tall  bully" 
of  the  city  of  London,  a  monument  of  senseless  calumny  and  in- 
justice, eminent  and  alone  in  its  shame  amidst  all  the  surrounding 
institutions  of  our  national  prosperity,  strength,  and  glory. 

I  believe  that  what  remains  of  that  code  is  not  generally  known. 
It  should  be  known  universally.  Look  at  home,-«»to  England. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  not  only  precluded  from  sitting  and 
voting  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  they  cannot  in  England  or 
Scotland  fiU  any  oiEce,  the  lowest,  of  civil  trust,  under  the  crown. 
A  Catholic  cannot  in  this  island  act  as  a  magistrate.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  the  coronation  tendered  to  the  King  his  fealty  in  the 
name  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  of  whom  he  is  the  first.  As 
such,  he  takes  his  stand  nearest  to  the  throne.  But,  though  first 
by  the  side  of  his  sovereign,  and  highest  among  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  Jie  is  disqualified  from  the  more  select  honors  of;  a  seat  at 
pe;tty  session.  Of  the  names  that  are  attached  to  Magna  Charta^ 
every  one  that  still  survives  the  lapse  of  time  survives  in  the  person  . 
of  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  the  names  that  attested  and  ratified  the 
first  title-deed  of  E^nglish  liberty  camiot  now  authorise,  the  relief 
of  a  parish  pauper.  In  this  island  a  Catholic:  cannot  act-as  an  tx^ 
ciseman.  The  excise  and  customs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  now  consolidated.  In  Ireland  it  is  not  held  necessary  to  as^ 
certain  the  dogmatical  tenets  of  a  man,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
collecting  the  revenue;  but  let  him  be  removed  to  England,  and 
not  a  bale  can  be  landed  or  barrel  gauged  unless  transubstantiadon 
shall  have  been  previously  renounced,  and  invocation  of  saints  de* 
clared  idolatrous,  on  the  corpora}  oath  of  both  tide-waiter  and 
gauger. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  have  no  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion. They  live  under  laws  mfade  and  taxes  imposed  by  a  body 
in  which  they  are  not  represented.  In  thfti  respect,  and  in  every 
oth^  except  the  inheritj^nce  of  lacd,  they.are.as  aliens.  Well  therii 
if  they  suffer  under  the  ^disqualifications  of  foreigners,  have  they 
the  privileges  of  foreigitera?'-!  have  always  considered  thetsiwn^ 
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mary  of  Eii^Ush  freedom  to  consist  iti  the  protection  given  to  our 
Tigbts,— Ist,  by  the  being  represented  in  Parliament; — and  Sffly, 
hj  tlie  beip^  able  to  claim,  in  cases  of  lifei  liberty,  or  property,  a 
trial  by  our  peers.  Hating,  then,  by  our  laws  dejirived  the 
f(M[)eigner  of  some  of  the  higher  benefits  of  English  ciHzensfaip,  we 
luve  fek  it  just  to  give  him  a  special  protection  in  compensation : 
die  power  to  claim  a  jury  half  of  foreigners,  his  fellows  tn ^respect 
of  privilege.  A  French  Catholic,  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian,  may  claim 
a  jury  half  of  Catholic  foreigners.  A  Catholic,  born  a  citizen,  but 
by  your  laws  disclaimed  as  a  fellow-^citizen,  is  amenable  in  pro^ 
perty,  liberty,  and  life,  to  a  tribunal  before  which  he  alone  cannot 
claim  to  be  tried  by  Yix^feUcms.  This  grievance  he  suffers,  then, 
not  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Catholic,  but  because  he  happens 
tp  be  an  Englishman  too.  And  is  this  not  a  grievance  ?  Is  it^o 
grievance  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  for  a  CathoKc  to  be  in 
peril  of  being  put  on  his  trial  for  his  life  before  an  Orange  jury, 
whose  deep  and  unmixed  hate  he  cannot  claim  to  neutralise  by  the 
introduction  of  one  fellow  Catholic  ?  But,  even  here  in  England, 
if  you  believe  of  the  Roman  Catholic  what  you  say  of  him,  he  is 
not  safe  in  your  hands  on  his  deliverance  for  life  or  death. 
Branded  as  he  is  with  your  suspicion  and  contempt,  as  a  persecu- 
tor in  his  faith,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  allegiance  and  to  his  oath, 
how  can  you  enter  the  jury-box  with  the  unprejudfced  feelings  of 
his  peer  legally  competent  to  pass  on  his  case  ? 

Many  of  those  who  declaim,  and  some  of  those  who  think  ifbey 
reason,  on  these  subjects,  believe  that  there  is  some  law  which 
enacts  in  so  many  words  that  no  Roman  Catholic  shall  sit  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  &c.  Now  there  is  no  such  law.  There 
are,  indeed,  declarations  concerning  matters  of  spiritual  belief, 
which  every  Member  must  make  when  he  takes  his  seat,  and  to 
whioh  we  know  that  no  sincere  Roman  Catholic  can  subscribe. 
Why,  then,  do  I  say  that  there  is  no  law  that  enacts  that  he  shall 
not  sit  in  Parliament,  if  these  declarations  have,  in  fact,  thfe  same 
effect?  Simply  to  show  that  these  declarations  can  disqualif jr  him 
only  so  long  as  be  shall  have  virtue  enough  to  sacrifice  every  tem- 
poral advantage  to  his  honesty  and  his  reverence  for  the  obligations 
of  an  oath  and  an  affirmation.  And  yet  it  has  been  advanced,  and 
labour  recollection  too,  (although  I  must  say  for  our  opponents  in 
Parliament,  that  I  believe  there  has  not  been  a  man  there  for  many 
years  that  would  hazard  such  an  opinion  in  public,)  that  Roman 
Catholics  keep  no  faith  with  Protestants,  and  that  their  priests  will 
absolve  them  from  all  guilt  of  perjury  for  a  false  oath  taken  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  £eir  church.  Then  let  such  objectors  state 
their  own  mode  of  reasoning  fairly  and  intelligibly.  Thus.:  We 
would  exclude  the  Papists  as  unworthy  of  trust,  and  given  to  per- 
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jory.  We  tbenriiire  dosilre  to  Ibe  aiabled  to'exdude  ttiem  by  test< 
wiach  can  "nxlnde  onb/  those  who  are' incapable  of  deceiring  us 
Bk*  fbnweatring  themselvtf. 

We  make  treatiet  with  Austria^  Spaiiii  France,  Italy,  and  dte 
young  irepublics  of  South  America ;  we  ^ast  «No  Popery,**  as 
long  ss  we  can  stammer,  in  wine,  (ungrateful  as  we  are,)  the  very 
creature  of  a  treaty  with  Portugd ;  and  thus  we  admit  that  engage- 
ments are  binding  on  them.  In  our  own  country  we  act  on  die 
testimony  of  Catholics  in  cases  affecting  even  life ;  and  thus  we 
admit  that  oaths  are  binding  on  them.  We  established  and  evw 
dowed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Canada,  and  equality  (rfpri-' 
vilege  has  been  given  to  it  in  Hanover  by  the  same  august  Person- 
age  that  sways  the  sceptre  of  these  realms  (  and  Mtisit  is  admitted 
that  there  is  nothing  in  that  religion  to  interfere  with  the  allegiarice 
t^  subjects  to  His  Majesty's  person  and  government. 

But  a  Roman  Catholic  is  an  idolater  I  In  whatever  terms  a  di- 
rect sod  total  denial  of  a  fact  can  be  the  most  distinctly  expressed, 
in  those  will  I  as  a  Protestant  deny  and  repel  this  outragteus  im- 
putation on  my  fellow  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  I  do  hold  the  adoration  of  the  Consecrated 
Elements  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  be  idolatrous:  tbrat  is, 
disbefieving  as  I  do  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  not 
being  able  to  discover  authority  for  addressing  the  throne  of  God 
tlwou^  the  inteices^on  of  Saints,  iff  me  8u(;h  acts  Would  be  idola- 
trous. But  in  Catholics,  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  su6h  inter- 
cession, it  IS  the  more  reverential  approach  to  the  l)efty  through 
those  means,  and  therefore  not  idolatry  j^^in  Catholics,  who  believe 
in  the  actual  bodily  presence  of  the  Deity  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
it  is  the  worship  of  the  Deity  in  those  elements,  and  therefore  liiot 
idolatry^  But,  as  a  specimen  of  the  tone  and  temper  in  which 
some  persons  permit  diemselves  to  indulge  on  these  subjects^  here 
is  a  monstrous  creed  of  three  parts,  to  which  both  you  and  I  have 
in  our  tiibe  heard  it  roundlv  asserted  that  every  Roman  Ca- 
dioUc  in  Christendom  subscrioes':-- a  creed  that  etijoins  idolatry; 
k  creed  tiiat  annuls  all  bond  of  good  faith  entered  into  with  heretics  ^ 
a  creed  that  justifies  the  deposal  or  assassination  of  heretic  princes. 
Suppose  such  a  charge  were  published^  against  any  individual  of 
diat  persuasion.  Let  us  suppose  a  libel  published,  not  against  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  nor  Lord  Shrewsbury,  nor  Lord  Arundel,  nor 
any  of  those  great  historical  names  the  very  mention  of  which  has 
too  much  the  sound  of  declamation,  but  publisheci  against  the 
poorest^  meanest,  most  unknown  man  in  England.  That  he  is  an 
idolater  J  which,  if  believed,  would  subject  him  to  contempt  and 
ceprobation  from  all  who  worship  an  eternal  invisible  God.  Tliat 
he  regatds  not  die  obligate  of  his  word  or  his  oath  i  vdiich,  if 
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betieredt  would  biinUh  him' Armn  all  trust mdA comtmiiioawMi  \m 
fellow-creatures.  That  he  only  wAits  the  occasion  for  treascm  or 
murder;  the  greatest  of  crimes  against  society,  and  the  dnlf 
c6xvk%  against  which  our  law  proniounces  a  sentence  extending, 
beyond  death  itself.  Is  there  any  doUbt  that  in  the  Court  of  King'a 
Bench  any  Jury  would  inflict  on  such  a  libeller  the  severest  penaky 
by  which  tne  lal¥^  of  England  protects  the  fortunes  and  fiime  of 
those  who  live  within  its  influence?  The  libeller,  then,  whose 
fate  this  would  inevitably  be  if  he  were  so  to  malign  any  one 
human  being,  is  unpunished  only  when  he  proclaims  the  slander 
against  seven  millions  and  more  of  British  subjects.  <  Idolatry  is 
the  breach  of  the  first  and  second  Commandments ;  murder  is  the 
breach  of  the  sixth ;  injustice  and  fraud  of  the  eighth.  The  wil- 
ful, deliberate,  habitual  rejection  of  four  Commandments  is  a 
serious  imputation  to  cast  on  about  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
Christian  world.  We  should  do  well  to  remember,  that  on  the 
same  Divine  Authority,  and  in  the  same  Decalogue,  there  is 
andther  Commandment,  «  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  againat 
thy  neighbor." 

But  we  are  invited  to  look  at  certain  ancient  Bulls  of  Popes^ 
attd  Canons  of  Councils,  and  Apophthegms  of  Popish,  doctors. 
I  have  occasionally  so  done  \  very  superficially,  certainly ;  but,  if 
I  had  never  seen  one,  I  should  esteem  myself,  with  regard  to  the 
question  We  are  considering,  to  have  made  by  so  much  a  more 
profitable  use  of  my  time ;  and,  with  respect  ea  any  practical 
inference j  I  say  it  not  carelessly  nor  flippantly,  but  very  nmrh  in 
sober  earnest,  that  I  think  it  matter  of  very  unnecessary  scdidtvde 
what  they  may  contain.  It  appears  to  me  more  reasonable  to 
judge  men  by  the  evidence  of  their  conduct  than  by  that  of  im* 
puted  tenets  of  discipline,  adopt^^,  if  ever  adopted  at  all,  in  times 
of  much  fury,  retsnned,  perh^p^^  in  a  spirit  of  some  obstmacy 
aggravated  by  persecution,  and  construed  by  us  without,  much 
allowance  for  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  even  for  the  idiom  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  delivered.  Let  us  makeiit  our  owin 
case.  The  Church  of  England  would  repel  with  ranger  and 
scorn,  and  most  justly,  any  attempt  to  fix  on  her  the  doctrine 
of  Exclusive  Salvation ;  altnough  the  accusing  party  were  to  refier 
to  a  declaration  which  we  are  enjoined  to  make  puoUdy  iburteea 
limes  in  the  year,  pronouncing  that  all  who  di6Fer  from  us  in  our 
huhiari  definition  of  a  divine  mystery,  «<  without  doubt  shall  peridi 
everlastingly."  Tlie  Church  of  England  would  repel  with  anger 
and  scori),  and  most  justly,  any  attempt  to  fix  on  her  the  doc- 
trine of  a  power  of  Unconditional  Absolution  in  her  priests ; 
although  the  accusing  party  were  to  refer  to  the  wording  of  an 
absolution  which  she  originally  derived  from  the  Romish  Church; 
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but'  wUclt  die  Hies  with  this  siagular  diSkr^nee^  that  m  the 
Romish  s^vice  there  is  a  mateijal  condition  expressed^  which^.iii 
the  service  o£  the  Chinch  of  England,  has  heen  omitteid*'  .  Do  I 
say  this  in  reproach  of  our  Church  i  Indeed  I  do  not.  I  hope.  I 
am  asrfirm  in  mjr  attachment  to  the  reforiped  religioq^  ^s  those 
whose  protestantism  is  of  a  niore  exclusiTe.  character.  But  J 
believe,  that  there  never  was  a  code  of  Church  discipline  established 
and  upheld  by  human  institution!  however  purifit*d  by  the  efforts 
of  good  men,  that  can  bear  to  have  every  part  of  its  historyt  nay 
of  its  written  law,  critically  and  hostilely  commented  on.  > 

I  wish  to  direct  Protestant  attention  particularly  to  the  following 
vow,  to  be  found,  doubtless  to  our  great  scandal  and  peril,  on  th< 
bodes  of  an  order  which  has  long  subsisted,  and  still  subsUt$i  irx 
this  land.  .  It  is  taken  by  each  member  on  his  admission :  « That 
well  and  truly  he  shall  accomplish  and  entertain  all  the  statutes, 
poinu,  and  ordinances  \  and  of  all  this  shall  make  a  general  oath, 
M  and  so  as  if  they  were  read  to  him  from  point,  to  pointy  and 
from  article  to  article^  swearing  and  promising  on  the  Holy 
Gospels  for  to  keep  and  entertain  them,  without  atiy  frqtid  or 
delusion^  and  on  this  he  shall  touch  the  book,  and  kiss  the  cross/* 
Among  these  ordinances,  so  deeply  sworn  to»  I  find  that,  having 
duly  kept,  by  processions,  &c.  the  feasts  and  vigils  of  certain 
saints  (unless  such  feasts*  ice.  «<  should  fall  out  on  any  fish^sday 
or  fasting-day,"  or  interfere  with  «  divine  service  ordained  by  the 
Holy  Church  for  the  double  feasts  of  St.  Hark,  Philip,  or  Jacob, 
or  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,")  every  member  is  bound,  on 
the  feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  order,  |o  ^<  go  and  hear  divine 
service  solemnly  sung^c^r  the  souls  of  all  th^, members  of  the  order 
which  be  deparled  and  deceased^  and  for  M  Christian  souls/*, 
Alsoy  that  thirteen  clerks  and  thirteen  choristers  are  now  main- 
tained, in  this  Protestant  land,  and  in  a  county  adjoining  to  otic 
own,  and  fearfully  near  to  the  p^rsop  oT  his  most  sacred  Majesty 
himself »  at  the  charge  of  the  same  order,  <<  for  to  sing  and  to  .pray 
anto  God  for  the  prosperity  of  the  order,  and  also  for  the  souls  4f 
atlthe  order  departed,  and  for  all  Christian  souls/*  .To  these 
Popish  observances,  a  great  number  of  the  first  meti  of  this 
country,  (some  of  whose  names  would  be  thpu^ht  a  .sufficient 
security  against  such  encroachment,)  are  bound  by  solemn  aiid 

*  Form  of  Absolution  in  the  service  for  ti)e  YiKitation  oftbe  Sick.  After 
exhortation  to  conlcssioo,  ami  setliiij^  forth  God's  mercjf  to  thoi»e  who  r^* 
pent,  it  proceeds,  ''And  by  his  aiithuritj  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name,  &c.*'  (n  the  Romish  service,  throo^boot, 
there  is  no  form  of  Absolution  to  which,  in  the  body  of  the  absolvitt|(  clause 
iUelf,  thia  coudition  is  not  annexed;  '^aa  far  as.  I  have  power,  and  thou 
bast  need/' 
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ttrit^etit  ofttk  «  for  to  keep  and  entertain  lliem  without  fnrctd  or 
delueiony* '  ^except  in  such,  from  whith^  by  a  later  provision,  thej 
<<  Aall  have  received  a  dispensaii&ri^  from  the  supreme  head;  of  the 
•rdtY.  And  no  dispensation  from  these  observances,  as  I.  find  ^n 
ai«io«i|  inquiry,  is  ever  given,  aMiough  (what  makes  it  worse) 
dispensations  are  regularly  given  on  other  minor  points,  by  no 
means  ai^cting  any  of  these  religious  duties,  under  the  whole 
weight  of  viHbich,  therefore,  the  members  of  this  order  are  left.'' 
TIms  is  not  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  Stoneyhurst,  nor,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  are  the  principal  obligations  of  this  oath  ob- 
serve. But  why  are  they  not  ?  and  why  are  the  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  this  order  not  therefore  held  perjured  ?  Why,  because  we 
Ao  not  judge  men  by  words  only,  but  by  the  fair,  honest,  cus^ 
tomary  meaning  of  an  engagement,  as  explained  by  I  the  genius  of 
the  times,  and  explained  by  the  known  interpretation  put  on  it 
by  the  parties  who  undertake,  and  by  those  who  impose  it.  I  only 
ask  the  same  liberal  interpretation  ox  the  obsolete  obligsttions  of  all 
Other  Popish  ordinances. 

In  stating  opinions  on  a  general  and  elementary  view  of  so 
large  a  subject  as  this,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  within  the'  limits  t>f  a 
few  of  the  principal  objections  popularly  urged  by  our  adversaries. 
To  take,  one  by  one,  all  that,  at  different  times,  have  been 
grounded  oa  irrelevant  apprehensions,  on  inconclusive  premises, 
or  «n  imperfect  or  utrtrue  information,  is  a  task  to  which,  fortu- 
nately for  the  patience  of  readers,  the  memory  of  the  writer  cannot 
extendi  Am  I  desired  to  say  one  word  on  that  strangest  of  ajl 
grounds  of  hesitation,  the  wording  of  the  Coronation  Oath  ?  I 
should  think  not ;  plainly  because  the  Coronation  Oath  cannot  be 
tortured  into  bearing  any  reference  to  this,  or  to  any  other  question 
that  can  ever  become  matter  of  legislative  interference.  It  is 
among  those  observations  which  no  man  can  be  found  to  make, 
who  has  d^  slightest  recollection  of  what  the  station  is  that  the 
sovereign  of  Ei^and  bears  in  the  constitution,  as  one  of  the  three 
legislative  powers  of  the  realm,  or  who  has  ever  read  that  Oath 
itself,  and  the  debates  on  its  framing  and  enactment.  I  will 
say,  then,  on  this  subject,  one  word  only,  and  it  shall  be  one:  of 
reference.  I  refer  to  the  debates  of  those  who  framed  the  Oath, 
to  show  that,  though  such  a  cavil  was  not  unforeseen  by  theilii  it 
was  dismissed  as  too  flimsy  to  call  for  even  a  proviso,  and  that 
Mr.  Somers,  Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Treby,  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Hampden,  and  your  own  ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  Lee^and  all  the  others 
who  took  a  part  in  that  great  discussion,  although  differing  as  to 

.  >  See  the  oath  of  the  Koights  Companioni  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Statute  12,  et  seq. 
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iHt  mode  lof  #ordit)f  die  otlh/yet  wei^  unariimoits  'in  thetr  opt 
iiion  of  the  absutdify  of  Supposing  that  any  onfe  of  the  three  branched 
of  thelegisktttfe  tduld  bind  kself  by  oath  against  pa5smg  any  b!R 
that  might  hereafter  at  any  time  appear  to  be  just- or  expedient 
to  the  Commonwealth.'  The  Coronation  Oath  merely  obliges  the 
aoTereign,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  the  state,  to  observe  and-  exe- 
cute the  laws ;  and  an  amendment  and  proviso  were  rejected  by 
those  to  whom  we  must  look  as  Jh'si  authority  to  expound,— 
namely  the  framers  of  it,— distinctly  on  this  ground,  that  «iV 
cannoi  be  irtuxgined  that  any  bill  from  parliament  can  evet  go  to 
destroy  the  legislative  power.** 

And  here  I  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  the  objections  the  most 
genefally  urged,  on  which  if  I  have  been  tedious  I  cannot  consent 
to  take*  more  than  dne-half  of  the  blame,  dividing  it  with  thos6  by 
vdiom  such  objections  are  generally  put  forward. 

We  may,  I  think,^  collect  from  what  we  know  of  the  ordinity 
ieelhigs  ot  m^,  that,  by  admitting  ^11  to  a  community  of  political 
benefits,  we  should  remove  a  material  impediment  that  how  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  advances  of  ptoselyttsm  to  our  established  mode 
of  woT^p  ;  particularly  assuming,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  the  purest, 
and  that  die  disfranchised  mode  is  supported  only  by  Superstition 
and  priestcraft.  By  external  pressure  and  restraint  things  are 
compacted  as  well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.  Where 
a  sect  is  at  spiritual  variance  with  the  Established  Church,  it  only 
requires  an  abridgment  of  civil  privileges  to  render  it  at  once  *a 
political  faction.  Its  members  become  instantty^  pledged,  some 
from  enthusiasm,  some  from  resentment,  and  many  from  hmioraUe  \ 
shame,  to  cleave  with  desperate  fondness  to  the  suffering  fortunes 
of  an  hereditary  religion.  Is  this  human  nattire^  or  is  it  not  ?  Is 
it  a  natural  or  an  unnatural  feeling  for  Ae  representative  of  an 
ancient  Roman  Catholic  family,  even -if  in  his  heart  he  rejected 
the  controverted  tenets  of  his  early  faith,  to  scorn  an  open  con- 
formky  to  ours,  so  long  as  ^uch  conformity  brings  wkh  it  the 
irremovable  suspicion  that  faith  and  consfcience  may  have  bowed 
to  the  base  hope  of  temporal  advantage.  Every  man  must  feel 
and  act  for  himself:  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  man  might  be  put 
to  difficulty  tb  determine  vrfiether  more  harm  is  not  done  by  Ae 
eitample  of  one  changing  his  religion  to  his  Worldly  advantage, 
dian  good  by  his  openly  professing  conformity  from  what  we  think 
error  to  What  we  think  truth.  Whether,  with  no  advantages  of  supe- 
rior privilege,  the  Reformed  Church  would  attract  converts  from 

1  Debates  on  goin^  into  Committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons .  on  the 
Cordnation  Oath,  and  on  the  third  reading  of  the  same,  1693.— Cobhett'a 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  v.  p.  199  et  Mf .  and  p.  206  ei  seq. 
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diat  of  Rofm»  it »  0oe  my  pttfpose  to  (Kipule :  we  nmst  tepe  f&it  ^ 
would.  But»  in  this  respect,  the  has  not  now  a  fair  chance  in  the 
a^nd  of  anj  Catholic  woo  feels  nrfiat  is  due  to  his  pdriit  reputation. 
To  be  useful  to  the  state,  he  must  not  oolj  respect  his  owi^  motives 
m  GOttformingt  but  must  teach  others  to  respect  them  also.  AlU 
then,  who  give  proof  of  their  virtue  by  resisting  temptation,  we, 
as  far  as  we  can,  render  useless  to  the  state  by  disfranchisement. 
Ail  who  conform  we  render  suspicious,  if  not  criminal,  and  thua 
tts^leas  the  other  way.  Add  to  this,  that  we  employ  the  Tery 
means  the  most  likely  to  place  them  under  the  absolute  dominion 
of  their  priests.  We  take  from  them  every  object  of  honorable 
ambition  \  we  doom  them  to  the  martyrdom,  as  far  as  our  hws^ 
have  power  to  inflict  it,  of  popular  scorn  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave;  we  leave  them  a  separate  class,  without  one  public  occu- 
pation, or  one  aspiring  hope,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  and  ardent- 
spirited  people,  and  then  we  are  astonished  if  they  make  a  proud 
display  of  what,  failing  to  be  a  stigma  of  reprobation,  has  become 
to  them  a  badge  of  honorable  suflFering,  and,  if  they  submit  them- 
selves with  peculiar  devotedness  to  those  teachers  who  siifier  with 
them  for  conscience  sake.  Depend  on  it,  that  although  great 
persecution,  <<  coming  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fbld,"  may  scatter 
and  destroy  die  flock,  little  persecution  is  the  surest  watch*<]og  to 
keep  them  together.  We  bark  round  them,  and  scare  and  hem 
them  in  from  that  association  of  feelings  and  pursuits,  which 
would  naturaily  blend  them  into  one  people  and  kindred  with 
ourselves.  It  was  thus  with  the  Huguenots  in  France;  it  was 
thus  with  the  Protestants  in  Holland  under  the  Spanish  govern^* 
ment,  and  afterwards  with  the  Catholics  in  Holland  under  the 
Stadtliolders.  It  was  thus  with  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland ;  and 
thuS;it  has  ever  been  with  a  people,  whom,  in  our  fear  and  dis^ 
tress,  we  have  flattered, — in  our  security,  we  have  insulted  and 
oppressed, — in  our  adversity,  we  have  told  to  hope,— in  our 
prosperity,  we  have  4eft  to  despair,-*-our  own  unhappy  and  much- 
injured  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Huguenots  were  long  a  persecuted  body  in  France.  When 
they  were  many  and  strong,  they  strove  to  regain  their  rights  by 
the  sword  ;  when  they  were  few  and  weak,  by  secret  and  patient 
machination.  Thus  they  were  whilst«^xcluded ;  they  ceased  to 
be  so  when  restored  to  their  natural  station  and'  functions  as 
cil^zens*  They  were  twice  excluded  and  twice  restored,  and  at 
each  trial  the  result  was  the  same  ;  untiU  finally,  a  just  and  healing 
policy  gave  to  their  great  men,  to  their  Cond^,  Catinat,  and 
Turenne,  the  privilege  of  employing  their  talents  for  their  country's 
glory,  and  in  part  repaired  the  mischiefs  which  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  caused  hereby  dooming  her  Protestant 
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8iAj#cts,4oUkr8Vairdsaii8^aiid  statesmaii  to  exilei  of  lo'^diiigiist 
and  aUenation  at  home.  ^ 

-  Nearly  the  same  was  the  history  of  the  Protestants  of  Hungarf 
before  the  decrees  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  atld  of  the" 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  in  their  behalf;  while  the  htstory  of 
Scotland  and  the  CoTenant  is  unprofitably  indeed  read  by  those 
who  fail  to  learn  from  it  how  fearful  is  the  policy  that  would 
gO¥em  by  exacting  obsenrances  repugnant  to  popular  prejudice  of 
religious  scruple.  Archbishop  Laud  attempted  by  force  the  orer- 
throw  of  tlie  Kirk :  he  made  religion  a  state  engine :  he  failed  to 
produce  conformity:  he  did  produce  civil  war.  He  kindled  a 
torch  iu  Scotlandj  which  he  lired  to  see  spread  a  conflaigration 
through  the  empire,  and  involve  in  utter  destruction  the  hierarchy 
and  monarchy  of  this  country.  It  was  near  half  a  centurv  before, 
by  establishing  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  that  tranquility  was 
restored,  which  might  have  been  preserved  by  allowing  to  tiie 
Presbyterians  their  civil  rights  and  privileges  untouched  by  the 
tests  of  our  own  Church. 

But  Ireland, — ^poor  Ireland  ! — that  melancholy  monument  of 
centuries  of  misgovernment  I  From  the  earliest  times  of  her  oon« 
nexion  with  England,  her  character  has  been  mistaken,  her  Vitkc^ 
tions  outraged,  and  her  hopes  cruelly  and  foully  betrayed.  By 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  1693,  it  was  stipulated  that  their  Majestiet 
should  endeavor  to  procure  from  parliament  the  re-admission  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  to  all  the  privileges  diey  enjoyed  under  Charles 
II. ;  that  they  should  have  their  property  restored,  and  shouM 
have  liberty  to  keep  arms  in  their  houses  for  their  defence.  On 
the  faith  of  this,  and  other  conditions.  Limerick  surrendered  to  a 
general  who  had  received  instructions  from  government  to  grant 
any  terms,  that  so  the  war  might  be  ended.  And  though  the 
French  fleet  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  before  th* 
city  was  taken  possession  of,  the  brave  garrison  refused  to  tamUh 
their  honor  by  breaking  the  capitulation  which  their  governor 
had  signed.  Alas,  for  our  part  in  that  history  !  No  endeavors 
were  ever  used,  such  as  kings  sometimes  use  with  parliaments  $  no 
property  was  restored ;  but  further  confiscations  were  the  same 
^yeac  made,  in  behalf  of  the  very  officers  in  the  conquering  army 
who  were  parties  to  the  treaty;  and,  in  1703,  an  act  was  passed, 
enabling  any  man,  by  conformity,  to  rob  his  Catholic  father, 
brother,  or  most  distant  kinsman,  of  hb  whole  property  ^  and 
oaths  were  imposed,  against  which  the  Irish  had  been  expressly 
protected  by  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  Treaty.* 

>  For  the  Histor)*  fin<l  Arliclcs  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  see  ParneH's 
Hist,  oflbe  Fcnal  Laui,  p.  4  et  seq.    Ami  tho  several  argunrctits  of  Sir 
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or  firmly  anything  which  we  are  not,  and  which,  it  has  been  the 
object  of  our  ineffectual  violence  for  cencuriefl  to  make  them  I  A 
country  which  has  ever  been  ruled  aa  a  conqnctred  proviscej^ 
which  we  neiver  ia4Qlg!sd  with  a  hope,  but  when  we  had  soma 
temporary  advantage  to  secute  i  which  we  never  gratified  with:  a; 
boon>  but  when  we  had  some  temporary  danger  to  fear.  Is  this 
over-stated  ?  If  our  concessions  do  not  always  stand  in  the  rela-> 
tion  to  our  necessities  of  effect  to  cause,  at  least  the  coinddence 
has  always  been  such  as  to  impress  the  Irish  with  an  opinion,  the 
most  perilous  which  a  nation  can  well  conceive,  that  all  which  baft 
hitherto  been  gained  for  them  has  been  gained  by  alarm^  and 
nothing  from  sympathy,  grace,  or  sense  of  justice*'  And  the 
Union!  Foully  was  Ireland  cheated  of  the  one  great  benefit  held 
out  to  her  as  the  price  of  that  Act,  which,  wkitever  may  have 
be^n  its  merits  as  a  measure  of  imperial  policy^  deprived  her  of  the 
last  jewel  of  her  ancient  crown,  deprived  her  of  the  pride  of  se- 
parate legislation,  and  efiaced  her  name  from  the  catalogue  of 
mations.  The  Irish  parliament  bargained  with  England  to  surrender 
its  own  existence  and  the  independence  of  its  country  for  advanitages 
of  no.  fanciful  sort,  which,  were  duly  paid  to  the  majorit]^  of  thai 

f alone^  and  Sir  Stephen  Rice,  befbre  tire  parHa- 
Lppendix,  No.  1. 

e  passenl  for  relive ving  tbem  from  active  perseca^AO : 
:  the  siruggle  witii  America,  vchen  the  cause  oCtbe 
»ming  formidably  popular  in  Ireland,  and  imme- 
of  General  Burgfoyne*8  defeat  at  Saratoga.  The 
Eifter  tbe  recognition  of  Amerieao  iiidepeodeiioe,  anit 
y  thousand  men  in  arms,-r-tbe.ioluutQQrsx»fJU'flftStft 
rable  convention  at  Dungannon,  to  petition  for  a.re^ 
be  third,  in  1791,  soon  after  the  formation  of  tlie 
1  France,  and  when  corresponding  societies  were 
Bngland  and  Ireland.  The  foortb,  in^  1793,  imme- 
I  Decree  ^f  Fraternisation^  and  .tbi&  .bloody  tragei^ 
death,,  which  had  taken  place  in  tbe  preceding 
petition  for  only  a  limited  £lective  Franchise  was 
ority  of  the  Irish  parliament,  every  corporation  in 
»sire  for  the /wj^Mtuoi  exoliision  of  the  Roman  Cat 
ion  of  1793  opened  i^ilb  a  spe«cb  (iroip*  the^  Inoid 
itmoreland,  recommending  tbe  concession  of  tfa# 
fftf,  which  was  accordingly  carried.  In  1795,  Lord 
over  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  grant  further  con- 

,  _-^_  ^nblic  discontents;  on  the  strength  of  which  the 

lairgest  supply  was  voted  that  ever  passed  aalrisb  parLiauient.  Th^sapply 
being  granted,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  and  tbe  subject  of  further 
concessions  not  revived,  until  it  became  desirable  to  urge  with  effect  the 
question  of  a  Legislative  Union.  See  Lord  Fitzwilliam*s  Letter  to  Lord 
Carlile,  published  1795,  and  his  Protest  in  tbe  £nglish  House  of  Lords  tbe 
same  year. 
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asfwmUf,  before  ijbe  majority  voted  for  the  omon.  Bat  CathoGc 
Emancipation  was  the  coosideratioa  held  oot  to  the  people,  and 
the  people  were  cajoled.  The  sale  was  completed,  the  transfer 
Qiade^  and  we  have  not  fulfilled  our  part  (A  the  engagement* 
{n  honor  and  in  good  faith,  we  (me  Catholic  Emancipation  to- 
Ireland.' 

^ow  stands  it  in  policy  i  We  find  a  people  strongly  attached 
to  a  creed  to  which  we  impute  much  bigotry  and  superstition. 
We  have  entirely  subdued  the  country.  And  now,  as  if  the  re- 
collection of  national  independence  destroyed  were  not  sufficiently 
galiipg,.  we  add  to  it  the  whole  fury  of  religious  zeal,  in  behalf  of 
a  creed  insulted  and  rendered  the  mark  of  hopeless  degradation^ 
But  thoi^h  we  have  deprived  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  people  (tf 
their  privileges  as  citizens,  they  cherish  unimpaired,  and  strong  to 
an  extent  which  we  in  this  country  very  imperfectly  conceive,  die 
memorials  of  their  warm  afiections  ^md  dietr  deep  resentment. 

^  Catholic  Emiuicipation  was  not  directly  promised  to  the  Iri&h  at  a  con-- 
dition  of  the  union ;  bat  they  were  encouraged,  in  the  bdiff  that  it  was  a 
condtf  iott.  Bj  many  of  the  snpporfers  of  the  government  in  Ireland  at 
Hmt  time  it  was  so  described  ;  and,  by  government  itself,  the  Union  an<l 
£fiMiii^patioa  were  always  spoken  of  to  the  Caikmtict  as  pmrhi  together  of 
one  great  policy.  In  1797^  while  the  question  of  Union  was  ia  agitatioBf . 
Dr.  X>uigenan  puhtished  his  <' Letter  to  Mr.  Grattan/'  from  which  the 
foRbwtng  passR^  rs  an  extract:  '^  If  we  were  one  people  with  the  British 
NatioA,  the  prepoD^rancc  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  tiie  whole  state-' 
woold  be  so  great,  Ifi^  it  would  be  no  longer  HeeeMsarjf:  ^  curb  tke  Rawttm, 
Catholics  btf  atip  restraint  whatever,'*  And  yet  after  tbe  Uaion,  th^  Doctor 
continued  to  the  year  of  his  death  an  eager  opponent  in  Parliament  of 
every  measure  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  What  said  Mr. 
Pitt  «f  €atboKe  EmancipalioR,  when  explaining  the  eonsesof  fall  res%^' 
natieii  m  Mil  ?  ^ A  measace  en  the  part  of  government  wfaieft^  umderikm 
eiroamstaoces  of  the  Union  so  happily  effect^  l>etween  the  two  coanlries, 
we  thought  of  great  public  importance^  and  necessary  tocomplete  the  benefits 
likeljr  to  result  from  that  measure.  We  ft\\  this  opinion  so  strongly  that, 
when  we  met  with  circumstances  that  rendered  it  imoossfible  for  as  to' 
Bhipoae  itas  a  measore  of  govemment,  we  Mi  it  eqntiuy  intomiOewt  with 
our  duty  and  cmr  honor  any  longer  to  remain  a  part  of  that  government. 
What  may  be  the  opinion  of  others  I  know  not,  but  I  beg  to  have  it  under^ 
stood  to  oe  a  measure  which,  if  I  had  remained  in  government,  I  mjust' 
kitoe  pr&poted,'*  Among  the  written  declarations  from  Mr.  Flit  to  the 
li«r#  I^eutftnaiDt  (Lord  Comwallis),  and  from  bin  ta  Lard  Fingal,  and' 
tbe  principal  Catholics Jn  1801,  are  these.  *VThey  may  be  aaaured  t^a^ 
Mr.  Pitt  will  do  brs  utmost  to  estal^lkh  their  cause  in  the  public  favor^ 
and  prepare  the  way  fbr  their  finally  attaining  fheir  object.  On  the  other ^ 
baad,  isfaoiiKl  the  Catholics  be  sensible  of  the  benefit  they  possess  by  having' 
so  many  characters  of  eminence  pledged  nM  to  imbmrk  in  the  service  efg9* 
vemmctd,  except  on  tbe  i^tmu  i^tfie  Ouhalk  privileges  being  obtained,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,,  on  balancing  tbe  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their 
situation,  they  would  prefer  a  quiet  and  peaceable  demeanor  to  anv  line 
ofcondnct  of  an  opposite  description."  See  Debretfs  Debates,  vol.  xtv.. 
p.  161.  and  Pameirs  History  of  tbe  Penal  Laws,  p.  156. 
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lliek  mouldering  chilrdhes;  the  rude  srnd  shapdkss  te^vlb^xestf 
their  fatherly  their  tra^tionary  rites  and  customs,  the  very  Mils  of 
their  romsintic  land,  consecrated  as  they  are  by  the  wiM  traces' of 
their  ancient  worship,  are  so  many  links  that  bind  a  warm-heartetf 
people  to  a  persectr^  faith.  •  And  whHe  the  remembrance  of 
Country,  parents,  and  eariy  days,  is  dear  and  sacred,  woe  tr>  the 
power  that  would  sever  them.  Providencej  wiser  than  man  in  his 
jealousy  and  pride,  has  decreed  that  they  cannot  be  severed  5  they 
are  drawn  closer,  and  riveted  by  persecution. 

Till  lately  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  se- 
p^mited  from  their  own  clergy,  and  restrained  by  a  severe  code 
from  practising  their  own  religion,  were  practically  deprived  of  :ilf 
means  of  religious  observance,  unless  where,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
Ifvea,  they  assembled  in  caverns  and  fastnesses  to  worship  God  ih^ 
all  the  secrecy  and  all  the  peril  that  could  belong  to  an  act  of  the 
blackest  guilt.  And,  to  perfect  this  monstrous  system;  they  were^'  ' 
by  the  same  enactments,  (unless  they  would  conform  to  that  creed 
which  they  could  know  only  as  the  symbol  of  grinding  oppressioui) 
excluded  even  from  the  benefits  of  education  in  their  own  country. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  That,  unable  to  obtain  education^  iii^ 
their  own  country,  they  sought  and  found  it  under  the  protection 
of  foreign  courts;  and  then  you  wondered  that  foreign  courts 
should  obtain  an  influence  among  Irish  Catholics.  That,  pre- 
cluded from  serving  as  officers  in  the  armies  of  tb^r  own  country^ 
diey  sought  renown,  and  found  it  under  foreign  bimiers  \  and 
then  you  wondered  at  the  disloyalty  of  the  Irish  who  bore  arms 
for  France,  for  Austria,  and  for  Spain.  But  it  was  not  wonder 
that  was  expressed  in  the  memorable  excbmalion  which  is  attri- 
buted to  George  the  Second,  when  the  valor  of  the  Irish  brigade* 
in  the  service  of  France,  at  Fontenoy,  had  turned  the  fortuned  of 
the  day  in  favor  of  the  enemy,  <<  Cursed  be  the  laws  which  haye: 
deprived  me  of  such  subjects  I"  r 

It  is  in  the  following  terms  that  one  whom  I  have  before  qttoted^ 
an  ornament  of  his  time,  a  writer  with  a  learned  and  eloquent  pen, 
and  a  truly  British  heart,  although  an  Irishman,  a  Roman  Catholic^ 
and  a  priest,  has  deplored  the  condition  of  his  brethren  in  a  letter 
which  I  wish  that  many,  who  now  determine  on  these  matters 
without  seeing  or  reading,  and  without  miich  thinking,  would  first 
read  and  then  think  over.  It  is  by  Arthur  C^Leary,  and  entitled 
*'  Loyalty  asserted.'^  « Incapable  and  unwilling  to  hurt  the  public, 
-— willbg  and  incapable  to  serve  it, — equally  destitute  of  property,, 
and  arms  to  defend  it,  our  duty  is  confined  to  passive  loyalty 
enforced  by  religion.  Let  interest,  let  liberty,  step  in  as  an  active 
principle,  and  you  will  not  find  pne  Catholic  in  the  kingdom  but. 
win  be  as  sangMine  as  yourself  in  the  defence  of  his  substance  and 
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H^eo  'Ji^bo^  r^jr^Jy  ,§^n  by  thegi,  ^ri^  y^  si^ppcjort^  bv  ^^y  un^V^ 
^p.4  b^yv  dtlfea,^e.pqf)r  Jri?b  are  sifbjecr^iof  ^  mifcappy  counfr|Ft 
iufur^f:^  bj  p^tv  ^pi%  ^  4i«unup4  ,bf  ^e  v^y  prigcipje*  ^ 
11^  jfpy^riwp^,  l»^ej|e  priyil^e4  few  ir^aiptaia  a  pjqe^^^riqm 
irji^  ^Y^r^  pjrQ§f  jr^be4  wi  pjfepded  mtyority  of  milUopa,  by  divif iqf 
|LnjJl?iy v^9l^qg.  <<Tbe p^opl^of  CoW)ta?tif^9ple," ^y^Mpfltewji^^ 
iM^ya«»?»f;4E>9,<j}<W^F  applicabte  tP  t^e  stgte  of  pjMr^ifll  in  t^ 
p^H^l  9f  oi^^tlp  ISTe^tei^  .Pmpk?,  «« w^r^f^om  aJjtiwe#dw4M 
Wi|9  i^wo  f^ctV>n?  5  tba;  9f  th^  PI^ms?,  »>4  tl^t  of  tbe  Qr?e^ 
Tbipy  M^wt  to  tb^  aiw^ibUating  ^e  ^mtbority  :of  ^  j^u^gi^tr^At^, 

tbem  from  the  laws.  The  Greens  ^^^  tp  tfSf&pt  ^  lawfi 
b^q^s^  tbe  Jw:s  whW  no  Umgpj  prPte9t  ^fw-  AW  ^^s  of 
^irj<ew4nb«p<  Jw4?^ed,  duty^  gra^M«l9f  w^rp  .lpo«^.  A  gpv^nroeflf 
ap^sq^i^Jies?  wasi  still  more  tfTud./*' 

f « $i;it  iirh^t;  y9l^  ask  fo^  tike  Ca^tboli^"  fay  soipe  objectors,  lfi> 
pf  ;pp  vaiwp  to  bw^  Js  the  pppr  Iri^h  pp^^anMQ  be  beneftt^d  by 
^gi; .f  ^^ye^^b  pis4y  »  few  of  th^iy  npbility  a^d  gentry  ?  Tbw 
pri^t^  ^4  /lew^gogv^s  vp?  it  pniy  as  a  tppxc  of  ir|ritatio?i.  Tb^j 
>lKa^  ^0^  i^e}^  raportanf:^  by  tbe  sucic^s  of  tbe  me^wjre,  atujp 
itb^fpx;?,  fi)  tbeir  befits  deprecate  it.';  fim  observe  thait  /4«5f 
g^^cfpa^  sMsp  boypd  i^  bpuPT  wver  iag^in  ta  op^  tbeijr  ^p^  on  t^f 
ffufaj^t  of  4ms^Vr  ^^K  |iye»  there  ^  paan  vho  doe^  pot  feel  tb^ 
4f|fcrfitnp9  betwwi  the  knoviM  that  tbwe  ^te  s^atiops  fpr  wbipl^ 
pg  Mjrson^y  |8  wfit,  wd  t^^  being  told  that  be  b<^long§  !^o^4:^tff 
^V^are4  upwprthy  t,p  fill  tbese  stations  ?  If  tbere  be  any  pne  f^ 
igpar»0|t  of  aU  the  spripfiS  tb,at  govern  bwman  apwn  and  feejing, 
I  de^p^ir  pf  w4dag  bim  uflil^rs^nd  any  one  of  ^e  real  remaining 
pipf  anfi^  of  embolic  disability. 

,  We  ^r^  told  by  ptbefs  tb^  the  demand?  pf  tbe  Catholic^  inr 
prea^  pn  u$  ^  that  tbey  a^e  insfttiable*  If  I  have  succeedied  i^ 
^Qwin^  that  tbek  i^pnditipn  U  an  u^jvist  pne^  ina^uch  s^  ypi» 
^pf^^^  yydfLe  ipuj  f  case  of  Jibaolute  necp^^ity  to  j^^tify  if»  I  «rf>nuf 
^Nf  TW  Hw?  no  «W5e  fight  tf}  delay  the  dpipg  thenj  j^it}ce  )A|j> 

-»  "t^  pejjipljp  de  Con^t|iplinopjp  etoit  d§  tout  temps  dj^ii^^  p^  dPM^ 
factiokiSy  cdfe-  dtes  Mens,  ^t  (jelje  des  v«i1s..[...,EH^s  a^^rent  jus<^u*4 
a^leant1^I'a^tor4t^  des  njagistrnts.  Les  Wqus  ne  CFaignoient  point  Jcs 
laic,  pafnequA  KfimpvreQr  les  pnot^jfott  qonlre  nUei.  Les  verto  cesi^rejit 
€jf  l^f  resp^^tf  r  jJ#rcfKjji|*ell^»  up  pou^pUfl^  p^^  1^^  ^J(&fe|^Ur«f..-..Tp^f  |p|i 
liens  d'anuti^  de  piMrpn^,  de,4.evoir,  derfco^noisance,  fqreot  ol^S.  Uy 
ffopernemept  i|  peu  sen^^  etpi^  encore  plo^  cruel.** — 3foni€sqi^ieu,  0ran- 
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▼ou  would  have  to  refuse  to  pay  a  just  debt  because  your  credicor 
Happens  to  complain  in  a  tone  which  you  do  not  approvei  Or  }fe^ 
cause  you  believe  that,  after  you  shall  have  paid  him  what  you  owe 
him,  he  may  set  up  a  further  claim  which  he  will. not  be  able  to 
make  good.  We  are  told,  above  all,  of  the  power  which  their 
priests  possess,  and  of  the. use  they  have  made  of  it,  by  ttfeir  in- 
fluence over  the  small  life-holders  at  the  late  elections  in  Ireland. 
It  not  being  within  my  present  purpose  to  give  any  opinion 
between  the  priest  and  the  landlord,  or  in  other  words  to  deter- 
mine, (although  I  have  an  opinion  on  that  matter,),  whether  Jana^ 
ticism  or  corruption  be  the  greater  fault  in  an  elector^  (which  is 
the  real  question  with  respect  to  the  405.  voters  in  Ireland,)  I  will 
content  myself  with  saying  this,  that  it  shows  that  Ireland  has  now 
arrived  at  a  state  in  which  she  cannot  remain.  You  must  re-epact 
the  penal  laws,  or  emancipate. 

I  am  desired  to  look  at  whatever  passages  our  adversaries  please 
to  select  for  animadversion  from  certain  speeches  of  Mr.  (yConnd 
or  Mr.  Shiel,  and  to  judge  by  these  of  the  general  temper  of  the 
Catholic  body.  If  the  Irish  are  very  violent,  and  do  not  express 
themselves  as  we  could  wish,  touching  the  advantages  of  English 
connexion,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  what  the  friends  of  this  healing 
measure  have  been  prophesying  for  full  twenty  years  of  my  own 
recollection,  and  had,  I  understand,  prophesied  for  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  before  that.  We  are  bound  to  express  our  sorrow 
at  the  circumstance,  but  it  is  hard  to  call  on  us  to  express  sur- 
prise also,  at  the  accomplishment  of  our  own  predictions.  But  if 
these  gentlemen  have  occasionally  spoken  in  terms  which  I  cannot 
approve,  I  will  not  judge,  for  I  am  not  warranted  in  judging,  by 
them  of  the  general  temper  of  the  Catholic  body.  I  rejoice  that 
the  oppressed  Catholics  have  bold  and  eloquent  men  to  plead  for 
their  rights.  But  I  know  of  no  right  that  I  have  to  try  the  Catho- 
lic comn\unity  by  the  expressions  of  those  gentlemen,  which  those 
gentlemen  would  not  equally  have  to  try  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity by  mine ;  against  which  I  suspect  that  many  Protestants 
would  very  loudly  and  very  justly  protest.  But  I  will  not  judge  of 
the  temper  even  of  Mr.  O'Connel  or  Mr.  Shiel,  by  Mr.  O'ConnePs 
or  Mr.  Shiel's  effusions.  They  are  members  of  a  body  which  is 
persecuted  and  misrepresented  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  be  extreme  with 
the  words  of  a  man  under  persecution  and  misrepresentation.  We 
have  heard  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  inquisition  to  put  Jews  to 
the  torture,  till,  by  reason  of  pain,  they  openly  blasphemed,  and 
then  to  punish  them  for  the  blasphemy  5  but  neither  the  institu. 
tion  nor  the  practice  is  in  my  mind  one  of  laudable  example. 

Our  adversaries  are  the  first  to  proclaim  that  it  is  high  time  that 
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^:iSb  cpiMlioA  were  settled  one  toay  or  ike  other.  Now  there  cah 
he  h^ht^  ^zj  of  setiUng  it.  If  they  were  to  tell  me  that  it  is 
-expedient  that  this  question  shall  continue  a  question  of  eternal 
-bickering,  eternal  expense,  and  eternal  disaffection,  that  it  is  con- 
*  lenient  that  Ireland  shall  continue  to  be  alienated,  and  England 
taxed  to  pay  for  holding  Ireland  by  force  instead  of  by  affection  j 
'I  should  not  agree  with  them  in  their  opinion  j  but  I  should  at 
least  comprehend  it.  But  when  they  say  ^ <  Settle  it  one  way  or  the 
odier,''  it  is  a  truly  Irish  alternative  that  they  propose,  with  only 
one  side  to  it,  and  that  the  side  directly  opposed  to  their  own  de- 
clared wishes. 

Does  any  man  seriously  and  soberly  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
measure  will  not  be  carried  before  he,  or  Mr.  O'Connel,  or  Mr. 
Siuel,  shall  be  n»any  years  older  ?  I  believe  few  men  will  say  so. 
Then,  to  feel  assured  of  the  probability  of  its  being  granted  in  our 
day,  and  still  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  alive  by  insult  those 
lieated  feelings  on  both  sides,  which  can  but  aggravate  4iffi<^ulties, 
I  must  say  appears  to  me  little  short  of  madness.  We  shout  ^  No 
Pope,**  and  <*  No  Popery/*  as  if  the  question  really  were  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  endure  the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  a 
Pope,  or  of  such  a  profession  as  that  which  we  call  Popery.  That 
threre  is  a  Pope,  whom  it  is  not,  I  apprehend,  our  immediate  pur- 
pose to  depose,  is  matter  of  fact ;  it  is  also  fact  that  there  are  near 
6,000,000  persons  in  Ireland,  who  are  very  willing  to  call  them*- 
~^hres  and  tneir  religion  Roman  Catholic,  but  whom  we  insist,  not 
'Tery  wisely  as  it  appears  to. me,  upon  calling  Papists,  and  their 
religion  Popery ;'  and  whom  I  apprehend  we  have  no  immediate 
.prospect  of  either  exterminating  by  force,  or  converting  by  abuse. 
Tlieir  numbers  increase  5  their  obstinacy  holds  out  against  perse* 
cution ;'  and  their  fecundity  is  in  no  wise  checked  by  bccasional 
starvation,  by  frequent  battle  and  murder,  and  by  constant  Orange 
'Ascendancy.  The  question  then  is,  there  being  Roman  Catholics, 
•what  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?  We  have  already  done  two  very 
foolish  things.  We  have  told  them  that  they  cannot  keep  faith 
with  lis,  which  is  unjust  and  unwise.  We  nave  not  kept  faith 
with  them,  which  is  more  unjust  and  more  unwise  stilL  I  hope 
and  believe  that  we  are  yet  in  time  to  repair  all  this;  but  there  is 
no  dpubt  that  it  may  be  delayed  until  we  be  reduced  to  the  grant- 
ing it  without  grace  and  almost  without  condition  ;  no  thanks  to 

*  Ihaveused  the  terms  "Roman  Catholic  Relij^ioii  **  and  '*  Roman 
CUUbolics''  generally  in  preference  to  the  terms  **  Popery"  and  **  Papist,'^ 
because  I  dislike  nicknames.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  recoj;:nised  as 
$uph  byAct  of  Parliament^  and  have  therefore  a  right  to  the  name.  The 
use  of  nicknames  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  good  in  reasoning  nor  in 
iamnn9rs.  . 
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be  reasdnaUf  tlaimed  ot|  fhe  one  tide)  tMffit  m  liipltkmf^  4K» 
talk  about  not  betog  intinHdated^  and  We  feM  our  vrioi^tiei^ 
without  allowiog  ourselTea^  at  the  aime  tlmfh  to  aak  nflMlMt  ti|«e 
18  any  queation  of  perdonal  danger  to  u?  who  live  in  Bu^rniigitet- 
ahire,  and  copsequently  any  demand  on  thai  peraongl  peD«eii» 
which)  when  there  ia  danger,  ia  very  commendable.  l^e^nJMiflti 
is  not  whether  we  are  to  ground  avma  before  CounfeUor  &QoimA 
or  Bishop  Doyle,  but  whether,  the  firat  timiS  that  our  tfce  aambi- 
ken,  Ireland  is  to  drpp  off  into  the  lap  of  France  or  America  -  >  Wie 
talk  of  their  demagoguea,  and  of  their  want  of  gratitude  £».idl 
that  we  have  done,  and  of  their  offering  no  securttiea  m  txdMl^ 
for  what  they  ask  us  to  d^  *,  I  depilate  tbe  watting  until  mm^mxy 
be  obliged  to  grant  all  that  fbey  ask  to  demagogueSi  and  withmH 
obtaining  any  gratitude  or  aecurity  in  retfirn*  like  the  |Miid 
American  girl  instanced  by  Dr.  Frafiklln  in  hta  Correapm^dlenQe, 
«  who  wished  and  resolved  never  tq  have  anything  to  dt  wi^  a 
Parson,  or  a  Presbyterian,-  or  ah  Idahman,  and  z^  l&ngltiSomA 
herself  married  to  an  Irish  Pyeabyterian  P-araon.^' 

I  beUeve  that  no  aecuritiea  are  necessary,  or  deiivablfN  ^9fi^ 
tbit  which  the  measure,  if  apontaneously  granted,  would  aAMrd  «f 
itself.  But  to  those  who  attach  any  virtue  |o  iriiat  ^ve  q»|i% 
called  securities,  I  should  observe  that  tw0  oacaaiQiia  hftve  riroadiy 
been  lost  of  granting  these  claims,  coupled  wiA  wdi^  ivftroiorih^ 
securities,  such  as  never  can  return.  In  1806,  the  h|te  Ojlfai  4^ 
Norfolk  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  one  house,  and  ISt.SompAf 
and  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  other,  were  auth4»ri«ed  by  the  Uih » G»» 
tholic  body  to  propose  a  negative  to  be  veeted  in  ^e  Cumtp  en 
the  appointment  of  their  bishops.  Mr.  Perooval,  the  ChwM^Uct^ 
and  the  Spiritual  Bench,  did  not  see  the  importance  of  tlinr  oppca"- 
tunity.  It  was  rejected  ^  the  Iri^  were  driven tt>  despair^  aiid^in 
the  same  tomb  with  the  que^cm  of  1606,  liea  fpr  ever  buried  Ae 
Veto.  The  same  was  the  fate  with  what  were  called  ^  M  viiiga'' 
attached  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  bUl  of  hat  year.  I  voted  fier 
them,  not  for  the  sake  certainly  of  extei^ing  ih^  patvcmage  fif  the 
Crown  over  a  new  body  of  clergy,  ricf  yet  Uxr  the  aake  pf ;  Hm^ 
nishing  the  popular  character  of  elections  in  Ireland }  b>t  fec&nae 
Mr.  CConnel,  and  because  some  of  die  Protestant  frienda  ftf 'ihe 
measure  who  knew  Ireland  die  best,  recommended  duaem  ^  and 
because  I  believed,  from  the  language  of  seme  wjio  tupfierte^  It 
only  on  these  conditions,  that  they  offered  the  fairest  chance  for 
the  measure  being  carried.  I  voted 'for  them  aa  the  price  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  for  which  I  can  scarcely  contemplate  any 
!^rish  price  that  I  would  not  pay.  With  the  same  objpf^i  I  w^ilJjp 
vote  for  them  again ;  but  I  ^U  never  again  have  die  Qf^MTtumlp. 
For  these  also,  if  they  were  thought  of  any  value  aa  8eciirilie%  the 
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^lfat9ioFtUtyteriftIrtUn<^hf^e  shown  jm  that  yes  hire  lost 
Mr^Mm  ^  And  ths  iieeessky  of  the  great  measure  becomes  every 
4ammiifc  vifeat  and  uimoidable^ 

-*  Buf^I^ltdhre  tbs  tast|  asd  awliil,  and  melanchdly  consideratidn 
0i  fiMaad  ^f  nifeely  too  vslst  to  forpn  a  mere  incidental  topic), 
lidthMly^e  r^nsrk^^  It  requires  not  much  obsenration  to  see 
tiMK't  tMmty  so  disoi^gatiized,  and  so  lidhappy,  has  been  rendered 
dm*  by^^oAte  tfv^miistering  errqr  in  th^  tnode  of  ruling;  it ;  and  it 
rb^tfiieS'Mt  mutth  argument  to  sbo^  that^  where  ciril  rights  afe 
iMe^tttlly  distfiba^  between  two  great  partieSi  they  cannot  to- 
gttlffst  torn  eithet  a  free  or  a  liiuted  empire.  It  would  be  a 
BblmiSmn  in  language  :  k  is  an  anomaly  in  gbvemment. 

5  X'tibw  teteten  to  the  close  of  a  statement  which  has  already  led 
tlKt^mf  mwitk^^jtfBLt^  length  than  I  at  first  Intj^'nded ;  and  would^  if 
p&^uet^  Ifid  tb  details  far  exceeding  the  utmbst  limits  which  can 
gift  to  « letter  any  reasonable  chaise  of  its  being  read  b^  those  to 
'ith^  Itltiglftetiti  under  the  protection  of  your  name,  it  is  address- 
eifi  if  I  a^  deiceived  in  the  view  I  have  takto^  it  is  not  for  waiit 
<^  tciH^idMltiOn:  I  trust  it  is  not  for  want  of  candor.  I  4nay 
li4M  UM#^saY^  Stated  facts  and  arguments  vdiich most. persons 
lif  #  'bifent  dtdy  considered;  but  I  have  wished  to  place  the 
^Mks^kf  Itid '  my  view  of  it>  on  true  gtounds,  eVen  with  those 
vilw  IbVe  tettd  bdt  tittle  on  the  subject^  and  paid  but  little  atten- 
ttdh^tdriiiiiil:'  9r4  reatty  but  its  first  elements.  Many  points  I  have 
t%f)r  WtfitStii]^  tlotiwl>  tod  perhaps  too  abniptly  dismissed : 
dmsfihW^  kft  enrirely  untoufehed.  When  I  have  referred  t6 
sMtfidrt^s^  it  w^l  be  foutid  that  I  have  applied  them  with  fidelity. 
i«liiM>liDt  gefierally  qiM^ted^  because  one  of  my  fir&t  objects  was 
t»Ogifl|iWbb;  If  t  bav«)  left  iily  material  part  of  the  case  un« 
teOttiea^  tft  in  t^  patt  tM)t  sudoeeded  in  making  myself  utlder- 
sm&if  to  ^hj  l]#miM»i  stated,  or  objectioiis  urged,  by  those  to 
vfUMH  ny  WiWfatlOfis  are  addressed  it  is^  my  duty  to  give  my  best 
atf^ti^.  To  q«te^30ners  or  objectors  without  a  name^  it  is  no 
itM^t&ftytofeply. 

I'Aepfc  Itehrcf  not  used  ftny  expressbns^  as  I  am  sure  I  enters 
tMti  Wb  iMlttigs^cK  bflfefioe  to  those  persons  who  considerately  and 
c^cMftibUs^  disdntaiki  Oppbsite  opinions  to  our  oi^n.  We  inaf 
bIPpCtfMktcjd  Id  fegtod  them  with  some  surprise,  as  we  should 
tKArMn^ttdOM  mlh  n^gatd  to  natural  objects,  if  they  viewed; 
f(SfM#  iMHi»»ldU)r^  thfouf^  a  different  medium  with  ourselves. 
BWifpiikMtS^fGttotAzr^  entkled  to  respect,  whatever  may  be 
di§^^%ritf  td-M^h!di  <hey  kfad.  Nor  can  I  better  express  my  own 
d^ik»Hi^ee[^^atd«tlMS^  with  wh6m  I  difiet  on  this  great  sub- 
jtet* AM4«  «tf)i^!&^  1  fervently  ho(pe  diey  are  \iridely  different 
fWMJ^aWHMg^fejilWt^  td  hw  beeri  ^fHre^sed  not  long  ago»  dn  a 
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public  occasion,  in  this  county ,  by  a  Mtnbter  of  otii*  Obttreliv 
His  name  I  forbear  from  mentioning,  because,  where  it  is  poMibfe^ 
I  may  have  been  misinformed,  I  will  not  lay  to  the  charge  of  <mei- 
who  may  be  guiltless  and  incapable  of  it,  &n  effusion  equally  in- 
compatible with  that  mild  spirit  which  it  is  the  ditty  of  his  officii  ? 
to  inculcate,  and  with  the  manners  of  that  station  in  society,  in 
^hich  language  is  expected  to  be  regulated  by  the  terms  of  good, 
breisding.     I  am  informed  by  many  witnesses  that,  on  an  occastoit 
wiiich  any  man,  with  the  advantages  of  taste  or  feeling,  wduU 
have  perceived  rendered  a  disrespectful  allusion  to  the  conduct  of 
any  one  of  the  family  to  which*  I  belong  peculiarly  improper;  « 
clergyman   permitted  himself  to   stigmatize   the  support  which 
some  of  its  members  had  always  given  to  this  question,  as  a  **  Irfot 
upon  their  scuecheon.*'    It  might  have  occurred  to  a  person  <rf 
education  not  only  that  the  phrase  was  grossly  unbecoming,  btrt 
that  aUt>i  whom  be  then  spoke  should,  by  their  absetice}  have^ 
been   protected   from   unmannerly   invective.     A  ministet  .of  ]  »^ 
(Shrimian  church  might  have  done  well  to  pause,  when  he  teiStieiH- 
bered  that  one  had  to  claim  the  more  sacred  protectio^i  pf  die 
tomb. '  But  why,  I  have  a  right  to  ask,  why  a  blot  ?     Have  thef # 
have  tp^,  ever  given  violent  expression  to  feelings  which^  at  diffei^ 
ent  times,  and  under  different  circumstances*  we  allowed  it  hj, 
our  silence  to  be  supposed  that  we  disclaimed?  for  that  tsottU 
have  been  a  blot.     Have  we  ever  given  that  violent  expression,  to^^ 
our  feelings  under  circumstances  that  might  render  us  suspected, 
of  having  so  sacrificed  delicacy  and  propriety  to  any  views  or  IdcA 
interest  or  favor  ?  for  that  might  have  been  a  blot.     Or  have  wc 
eEver  dishonored  our  cause  and  ourselves  by  the  use  of  j^icaseSj. 
not  uttered  in  the  unguardedness  of  haste,  or  under  the  exdtement; 
of  self-defence,  but  coolly  selected  for  the  wicked  purposie  oi  slan^ 
dering  the  absent  and  the  dead?  for  that  *would  indeed  have  been 
a  blot.     I  will  avail  myself  of  the  privilege,  which  something  move 
than  a  mere  attack  upon  myself  now  affords  me,   to  tell  that 
reverend  person  that  men  may  give  their  best  support  to  opinions 
opposite  to  his  with  a  scutcheon  pure  and  unblotted,  and  of  whi^ 
no  kifisman  or  descendant,  although  so  desifed  by  a  minister  .0fi 
4Tligion,  need  feel  ashamed.     I  will  also  tell  him  that  though  the, 
shame  of  base  acjulation  may  be  forgotten  or  repaired,  the  stain  of; 
plwmeditated  slander  is  ine&ceable,  and  blots  me  surplice  of  dm 
priesthood,  from  the  throat  to  the  very  skirt  and  nethermost  hem. 
Oh,  that  his  reverend  brother,  Mr.  Fisher,  had  been  present  when 
ht  was  eiKieavoring,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  to  awaken,  by  mA 
means,  a  languid,  and  disgraced,  and  obsolete  cry,!   He,  doubtless, 
wouM.  have  told  him  that  «  however  soikie  weU4ffected  but  tiniid 
minds  may  have  been  agitated  by  this  outrage  on  the  esmmo^;: 
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_J  ^^ffitfU^  k  baAispnirs^  cbait  Ae  mtttopoUs,)  the  co^o^ 

t|cj  iu^gen^raly  ami  this  district  parUcularly^.and  much  to  its  credit ^ 

^a^  treated  it  with  deserved  indifierence/''    He  woi]dd  have  ,told 

h^  that  one,  as  jxiucb  his  superior  in  clerical  rank,  as  in  gentle* 

HfssSy  napdesty,  and  Christian  charity,  thought  Qtherwise.    He 

U^ig^  have  sa^»  in  the  words  of  his  own  eloquent  and  jrell-de^ 

^l^^d^fUjbgyon  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Norwich:  <<It  is  the^ 

%0^^sit  praise. of  a  right  reverend  divine  of  the  present  day, .  that 

^.  has  set  an  example  of  charity  and  moderation,  in  an  addrest 

^.his  brethren  replete  with  sentiments  worthy  of  a  liberal  mind  in 

an  enlightened. age;  forming  a  happy  contrast,"^  &c.    But  I  leave 

^]|^. person  I  have  alluded  to,  if  innocent,  unattacked,  because 

ui^iamed ; — if  otherwise,  the  memory  of  my  father  can  withstand 

andrbeat  backr^c//  a  maligner,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 

t^ie.  absent  may  yet  discover  means  of  answeringior  themselves*    » 

^,^1  have  endeavored  to  represent  what  is  called  Catl^lic  Email* 

ffip^tionir  on  the  grounds,  on  which  it  first  claimed  my  earliest 

wishes  for  its  su|;cess^— as  a  boon  .doubly  .blessed,  but  sheddii^ 

benefits  far  more  important  on  the  giver  than  on  the,  receiver* 

^^dhere I  ask  nothing  from  generous  sympathy,  I  ask. only  from 

an  fndinary  sei^se  of  interest,  whether  it  be  better  to  maintain  for 

^  few  years  longer  an  anxious,  costly,  and  precarious  system  of 

MjTty  police  over  a  people  mortified,  discontented,  perhaps  <<  wrung 

^o  tt^^tifulness'f  by  your  trifling  and  cruel  jealousies,  or  to  rally 

roun4;your  throne,  and  your  standards,  and  your  laws,. the  und|s«- 

twbed  and  uncjualified  affections  of  many  millioii^  now  unnatu^ 

ac^y.thrust  aside  from  among  the  free  subjects  of  your  empire. 

^Tljyere  is  but  cme  description  of  persons, — ^I  trust  they  are  JbHt 
fei§ir9rer;tQ  whom  I  early  alluded,  but  to  whom  I  have  not  addressed 
inyseUE.  Those  who,  when  they  do  read  the  history  of  mankinds 
read  with  the  most  tautious  partiality  such  passages  only,  j^ 
^j,  may  confidently  hope  will'  assist  their  already  ste^cUpaat 
judgment ;  who ,  look  always  back,  instead  of  sometimes  looking 
(oxyfzpi  and  around  them,  and  look  back  only  to  distort  bo$h 
precedent  and  example ;  and,  inverting  the  whole  course ;  of 
yieculation  on  human  character  and  events,  would  illustrate 
1^  art  of  government  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  pon\pf(iu 
ref^ence  to  some  thousand-times^told  tale  of  feudal  mannf^s 
9lid. of  barbarous  men.  Such  persons  are  ever  ready  to  bt^  th^ 
iycUitniments,  in  any  hands,  of  that  intolerance,  against,  the  ii^^ 
putation  of  which  they  are  the  first  to  declaim,  because  they 
e^e  the  first  to  feel  that  the  imputation  is  deserved  i  ever  ready  to 


»   Rev.  J.  Fisher's  Serrnon,  page  14. 
»  Id.  page  IC. 
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kfy  OmMy  thdt  ob^ct$«(^  Mtd  due  tfett^^i  he^^fik^f^; 
etXtvikm'bxllj  19  imtftni^  ^Ve^y  j^addf^tf  Which  €Hi^  tt  UHkJdOrtBd 
fl»i  re]^^#6d4  and  to  aV^iA^i-^Wh^  $6riS€^ilri6a  thb  MtyW  fbt^kH 
Mm*  iltey^rdUse^  ^Md  th^  Wisest  cftbTldt  affef^^M^  Miy  ti  ^Dtlu 
ftbt^'^S  ^f)g  «pMe  df  jpdligcal  ^m  spIHttfal  ^MkhoStty.  Of  ifa<fti 
fm^rilsr  i^  ^K^^^  c6A9tt^fi$d  f6  addT^9>  itPfMf  to  tht^m,  t  #6ttnf 
flrtllr  («  Are  yib  Pl«Ve9i^tl«i  ?  The  rr6tmktkiMk  fob  'pttX^s,  19 
it^miM6rt&(Spifi^%lIJ^mf\  t&t  it  cMMrA»  its  6ing{tt  VM 
0gAt^yAs\k^  IttdgftveVit^  M^Mte  the*  RoA^  C^hetft^cUtitVft 
claildll  Wb«t^  %hid  ^y§)  \^\iA  tiiteh4<%  Mfhbtity  6f  ^h^  ^G^rUricfMr 
IPTliei^cftil'Cbtrfchr  thteit^  ^d¥a^«fs  16  fcdfttrol' «lti«  liWlrty  of 
m6MtM¥i  flfhcrpdtftdh  (9i^  g^rheht^  6f  p6j^ry/IMt  "^itBtrtft-lfi 
i#ttidrdrM«ni!eti  h^alMbiKty.  Ydub^^  id  i(  Ch&rt^  wRM^ 
«'«liP^ili»^nithe'^i^e»efif  Hl^dtdS  of  to  Addr^,  WMTiA  tittie 
fl1»i^daty«  J)i4«ei4ted  Id  his  MrijWtf  h^  Stt?- clergy  irf  ^A^WMtfeffr,) 

meMi[fimeyn&t  i&dty^fy  id  tri^i^hd^f  tmn>  And  ^'tM  yMt 
•k^  ha¥«  T^^  tihtdugb  and  thfo\igh  Ae  Miibif  df  ^d^lfid«H6tf 
"iHt^  tthd  pcfrsectt^dtti,  «ftd  (^ifig  beydnd  th^  d*^rte*s  df -dW 
Ath^ir,  Ifct>be»,  #hb»  ptx>HoWi^e«  fcdttt^hliott  tb  b^  dnJy  rfte  ^^ 
l«)^^  (leatl^  mBt*S)  Wratt  ft?it^«  altabaft  iti^c^edrff  iri  re^t^fettlSng^ 
to  ydttrd^f^sr  Ch»i^d^!!ity  ^^  ^  ^rotndt^t  of  diisc^^f  tod  vioteift^,* 
ftdt^&th«s  fbaieh^  df  ufiidnr  atM  Bifdtheiriy  Id^^,  a^  youfs^nFM 
IfiSdr  /f  i§  x\m  iS^  thfe  6tfl)j«et  at  i^§ue^  fefet  We^n  yo«  a*i  thdfe  whoffl 
5«tMi' revile  i«d  frdaerfbe*  Leatxi  that  yoirtr'  d!#W*tt^e  flHdin  «} 
Kitten  CathoKc  ife  dh  rtl4«teft,  bfi  ^Yikth^  if  ^re  *e  iie^hih  td 
fee  enjoyed  irt  this  WdrM,  dr  happiness  to  h^  hd^  for  iAf  tfte  n*«,* 
It  id  net  dniy  a  ttiaft'8;?rlrt*%^,  but  his  fiiei^j  td  feH  and  ^t  fdi 
fiAfilMf  I  (hf^  rtie  diffetenee  lis  ^  /Miettnt^  to  be  settled  oti  M 
^her  side  the  gt^Vdr  t^^hett  allth^  jafgdil  4f  cdftttdversy  shill  W 
fcfeftAdW,  ferld  eitablisfhrneiit  jahd  privilege  *hfe!l  KimJ  rtielffed  i^ 
b>^foi^alHlHindlinth^  siglit  df  which khigs,  p^ed,  tM  objects,  sbM 
<l»6  d#f  ^tid^  hot  M^ohflidtihg  sectaries,  not  iildixfiing  tb  Vi  dME 

of  Canterbury,  in  Convocation  assembled,  preseated  to  His  Maj^ity  on 
Monday,  the  28th  oFlait  month. 
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«« AfHl,  i#h««i  you  ih&lt  hftv«  k  Httle  KuittMed  tl^  fM^  ^im 

historical,  pcSitkal,  atid  mord.  Belle¥6  ififtfe^  th^  sltbjedl»  bf  ^•lir 
^eraU6«8  against  popery  (and  by  hd  V^  Idgtokl  «6M«tfdiif  in 
fator  of  intolerance)  arte  tiot 

"  Green  and  fresli  in  this  old  world  :*^ 

Totf  are  not  the  first  w&xom  it  hath  delisted  to  iifk^Mt  «i  iIm 
imdispitted  bm  irreltvant  hofhirS  of  Smithfidd  and  &•  Barflu>b» 
nse^s  Daf)  0r  to  e&faibifi  the  hideout  meniory  of  th*  fi^  Mi^ 
^by  stnmge  penretsbn  of  e:^ample  ()  in  tidoniibendtitttm  *f  mijm^ 
Mnof  reUgions  bigotry  and  perseciitionj  fai  aU  this  ymt  me  ail 
atene  or  onrinal :  Lotd  George  Gordon  was  beibte  you* 
'  <c&ic  yci  wise  and  good  mto  have  differed  &om  you  |  4nid» 
wh^  we  see  Sir  Gecnrge  SavUle^  Mr.  BurU,  Mr^  l^osi  Mr.  Wind« 
him,  Mr.  Orattan,  and  <me  of  whom>  bying  oeansr  coosidelBaltoni 
^^side^  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  as  of  i  sincere)  patriot  aUd  am 
enlight^ed  statasihanj  whoi  (with  oniy  dne  distingiiiBhod  tta#p# 
fion  ki  talents^  station,  and  integrity,  Mr.  Ptel)  we  see  dM. /it 
im$t  cmtU^abk  perton^  cfaUpmrtUs  vnUed  im  Ms  m^feei^  y«s 
AHM  dbsetra  that  the  balance  of  authority  is  somewhat  teinatksdily 
agi»ti8t  yoa^  Anthorityi  though  not  condnmre  in  eOf  judglnMfc 
is  Sttffic^<  at  least  to  make  us  pause  before  we  cdndetea  as  fablai 
or  as  worse,  all  those  who  have  takeh  the  ihost  eager  part  in  <hi« 
h^  of  Aii  gteat  measurel  It  does  not  appeat  to  md  bdriiable 
testily  t6  coMlttde  that  the  elsy  softness  of  Mr.  Ganningj  Bfe^ 
BttDUghsM^^and  Mr«  Phmk^tt,  hai  b^n  duped  by  th6  arts  of  dtf* 
sigtaiagPapisttei  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  bacoole  cnamclra4 
«f  a  systtfte  mamfestly  tncompatiUe  witH  ^ujar  13>erty}  thai 
Sir  Jaieies  Maokinto^  might  br  more  on  his  guards  V  ha  w^ 
a  little  further  acquainted  with  tbi  modem  history  of  thi  wodd  § 
or  Sir  John  Newport,  if  he  attached  greater  importance  to  the 
particular  interests  of  tf eland ;  that  Lotd  Gf  eiivilk  is  a  raih  visio- 
nary inntoMiot  i  atid  Mr.  Wilberferoe  no  better  tlisn  he  should 
be." 

^at  i  Ca'itnot  resist  the  conviction  which  I  feel  that  prejudice 
itself,  at  least  the  worst  sort  of  it,  is  rapidly  gkliig  "^iy  i  ahdy 
with  it,  by  degrees,  the  objections  which  some  of  t]^e  best  men 
have  felt,  and  the  clamor  which  some  of  the  worst  have  been 
ablf  to  excite,  against  a  great  and  glorious  measure  of  p^Ucy, 
generosi^,  and  justice.  The  generation  tus  but  lately  passed 
aw^y  which  niight  have  remembered  when  all  ttios^  who  in  11^61 
supporteci  the  bul  for  tlie  Naturalization  of  Jews  were  thetnselves 
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f^pHttottd.  as  ^nwm.  of  Chrisrianitir ;  nor  canr  we  foigiBt  lamiKilr 
bier  times  the  d>loc|Wf.  sOt  loi^  encountered,  and  at .  length 
|pp«9mph€it<>Ttr9  by  the  adventurous  and  unwearied  benevolence 
qj^Mff.  Wilberforee«  in  that  immortal  work  in. which,  be  bore  so 
l^m  a  psiity  the  Abolitioa  of  the  African  Slave  Trade. 
r*  &,Qne  respect,  if  I  knew  no  more  of  them,  I  should  .be  encoun 
raged  to  place  confidence  in  the  Roman  Catholics*  .1  fipd  that 
they  have  a  religion.  Discover  that  a  man  has  a  religion,  and 
you  have  then  an  additional  and  a  powerful  tie  by  which  his  con* 
ssi«ict  amy  be  bound.  And  whether  he.  be  a  Jew:  who  .swsocs' 
OB  the  law  of  Moses,  or  a  Turk, who  swears  on  the  Komst 
arm  Hindoo  whO'Stret<^es'out  his  hand  to  the:  £a^,  or  whedior 
he  be  a  Catholic  who,  like  ourselvest  kisses  the  voliun^  of  our  coes^ 
«mi' redemption  \  or  whether  he  be  one  of  that  moral  and  well* 
ordered  sect  of  Christians  whose  simple  affirmation  is  tak^n  by^ 
our  courts  as  equivalent  to  an  oath ;  we  have,  politically  sp^king^ 
the  self-same  bond.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  wise  so  to  .ha^e 
framed  your  tests  as,  admitting  those  who  do  not  believe  at  aU,  to 
escliide  those  who  only  believe  a  little  differently  from  ourselves. 
It  is  untrue  to  say  that  these  are  securities  in  favor  of  the  con- 
Jiexion  between  churcb  and  state ;  because  they .  are  not  tests  of 
cenfohnity  to  the  church.  They  are  only  tests  of  dissent  from 
two  special  tenets  of  another  religion.  Tests,  not  of  belief  but  of 
disbelief.  If  we  are  right  in  this  policy,  so  would  other  countries 
be  in  pursuing  the  same ;  and  then  the  only  universal  qualified- 
feioh  would  be  universal  unbelief. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  all  the  grounds  I  desire  to 
have  for  the  practical  view  I  take  of  this  question.  1*  Policy. 
£.  Justice.  S.  Unredeemed  Pledge.  I  have  endeavored,  by.  ap- 
pealing to  the  understandings  of  my  constituents,  to  justify  my 
Own  conclusions  ^  and  I  wish  to  give  them  these  as  the  reasons 
for  which  I  always  have  supported,  and,  until  convinced  of  their 
fallacy,  shall  continue  to  support,  the  Catholic  claims. 

Believe  me  ever,  my  dear  Sir  George, 

With  the  greatest  truth,  your  attached  friend, 

NUGENT. 
Decen^ber^  1826. 


P.S^— I  cannot  close  a  letjter  necessarily  ^^o  superficial  as  this, 
without  feeline  that  I  owe  it  to  those  to  whose  judgment  it  is  ad- 
dressed, to  refer  them  to  two  or  three  works  in  which  those  who 
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ymak  to  mai^  dieinsehres  niasters  of  the  hittariod  cases  wU  find  M 
stated  ably  and  in  full.  In  truth,  a  competent  judgment  cait 
hardly  be  formed  on  it  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
these  works:  Mr*  Charges  Butler's  History  of  the  Laws  affecting 
the  Roman  Catholics;  Sir  H.  Pamell's  History  of  the  Peiui 
Laws ;  and  our  friend  Archdeacon  Glover's  two  most  able  pam» 
phlets,  published  by  Ridgeway*  I  must  also  take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  the  perusal  of  the  short  but  most  important  deela^ 
ration  made  this  year  by  the  Roman  Catholic  titular  Bishops  of 
Ireland,  and  by  the  Vicars  Apostolic  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divided  allegiance,  and  the  other  tenets  ordinarily  olqecttd 
to  them  \  also  the  decbration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  same  subject  \  both  pol^ 
lished  by  Keating.  To  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  if 
reading  these  works,  the  foregoing  letter  is  indeed  superfluouf. 
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PROTjESTANT  TOEY  REFUT^P; 

ENTITLED, 

THB  <^RAND   VIBIER  UNMASKED.^ 


Heit^i  a  stay 
mt  th9|^e|i  the  fpttipii  u^aif  «f  old  de^jh 
Out  of  his  ra^s]     Here  s  a  large  m9^th,  m^eed, 
Ttiat  spits  forth  death  and  moOTitainSy  rocks  ancT  seas ', 
TaUu  t»  ftupiliarlj  of  roaring  bona, 

48  js^  pf  ti^ine^  ^  <^?m?py  4<^f  t 

What  cpnoneer  begot  this  losty  bfood  ? 

He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire  and  smoke  and  bounce ; 

if 9  gv^^  thfi  batihindo  witb  bia  tpngna ; 

Ouf  etQ»  arp  cudjjelled  ^  |%qt  a  ward  pf  \dHf 

But  byffets  better  tlian  a  ^st  of  France : 

Zeoads !  I  wap  never  so  bethump'd  with  wofda 

9i9C4 1  firpi  C94e4  my  kvpthfr'i  failver,  da4»    '  / 


LONDON?— !83f. 


^Fre^  1%  nothing  80  laborious  as  to  ai 
under^kes  to  r^pl^  to  ^VLsh  a  y^oxJf,  ai 
masked^**  l^as  to  arrange  t{ie  meterials 
first,  he  must  put  in  an  intelligible  fonx 
th^n  Ills  oijirn.  Which  pf  thes^  task^s  w 
in  the  present  instance,  np  man  who  h 
th^  Protestant  Tory  c^in  long  doubt,  f 
ca$t  it  behind  ^s  after  tb.e  first  pe|ppsa]| 
smiled  at  the  spreness  ^nd  simplicitv  c 
eyer  occupy  another  moment  of  our  tn 
memories.  But  it  seems  that  we  undei 
the  pubUc  prints  s^inpi|nce^  tbat  a.thjr 
p^ar,  we  wer^  induced  to  consider  whe 
n^d  at  first  (iprpied  of  its  m^ts,  was  \i 
t:orc)inglv^  Wit|i  this  camdjid  intent  we 
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tresawn  tgain  to  light  j  and  ha^ng,  after  considerable  search^ 
rummaged  it  out  from  some  of  our  various  heaps  of  waste  paper 
and  other  lumber,  we  patiently  set  ourselves  to  work,  and  gave  it 
a  second  hearing.  But,  alas  !  there  are  some  minds  so  irretrievably 
benighted  that  nothing  is  sufficient  to  illumine  them ;  ^nd  at  the 
happy  terihinarion  of  this  oiir  labor,  we  found  ourselves  not  only 
as  blind  to  its  excellence  as  we  were  beforei  but  obstinately  con- 
vinced that  a  more  shallow  effusion  never  issued  from  the  press. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  which  we  did  not  conceal,  we 
were  called  on  to  reply  to  it ;  and  most  reluctantly  do  we  answer 
the  call,,  candidly  confessing,  even  now,  wi(h  pen  in  hsmd,  that 
we  know  not  how  to  grapple  with  a  work  which,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  composition,  has  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end — 
which  is  totally  destitute  of  all  clear  arrangement,  or  even  the 
attempt  at  it ;  which  pretends  not  to  the  semblance  of  argument 
from  the  first  vi^ord  to  the  last ;  and  which,  by  exhibiting  all  the 
malignity  of  satire,  though  without  the  wit,  evidently  means  to  be 
severe,  but  ends  in  being  no  more  than  ridiculous  5  since,  in  eflfect, 
it  contains  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  abuse  without  proof,  and  of 
the  most  uncourteous  and  intemperate  invective,  without  so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  evidence.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  reply 
to  such  a  tirade  as  this,  in  which  not  only  are  there  no  two  conse- 
cutive paged  which  have  uniform  .reference  to  each  other,  but 
where  thcffc*  is 'scarcely  a  single  page  containing  any  thing  more 
argumentative  than  what  is  afforded  by  personal  censure,  alleged 
facts  without  references,  or.  arbitrary  opinions  unsupported  by 
reasoning  ? 

This  gentleman,  in  truth,  seems  to  have  discovered  that  the 
perfection  of  logical  analysis  is,  his  ipse  dixit* 
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xmxwAreMi  we  will  trarel  by  a  shorter  roa49  and  if  we  can  tuteefei 
in  ferreting  out  some  tangible  charge  brought  forward  aga^Mt 
Mr.  Canning  *in  any  thing  approaching  to  an  intelHgible  shape,'  Wt 
.win  persevere  in  dodging  it  through  the  labyrinth  in  which  it  ii 
totangledy  with  as  much  patience  aSvWe  can  command.  i 

How  many  charges  the  author  means  to  prefer  against  the  pb* 
ject  of  his  envy,  in  the  sixty-five  pages  of  vituperation  which .  ztt 
now  before  us,  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  We  would  ndt 
willingly  be  guilty  of .  omission,  but  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  that  learned  individual  is  in  an  equal  state  of  uncertainty  with 
ourselves  in  this  respect,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  is 

t'  ood  a  guess  as  we  can  at  the  supposed  number  of  guns  in  the 
attery." 

These  charges,  then,  appear  to  us  to  be  two  in  number-^^-ofies 
Catholic  advocacy  ;  the  other,  political  inconsistency. 

Our  author  may  haply  imagine,  that  his  accusations  are  nearer 
twenty  in  number  than  two ;  and  so,  for  aught  we  know,  they 
'may  be :  but  we  agaiu  assure  our  readers,  that  as  it  is  out  of  our 
powe^  even  to  patch  up  from  his  pages  more  than  the  two  above^ 
mentioned,  into  any  shape  sufficiently  distinct  and  intelligible  He 
admit  of  a  distinct  and  intelligible  answer,  we  cannot  do  molt 
than  apply  to  the  remainder  of  the  work  the  same  species  of  desiil^ 
tory  writing  in  which  it  has  been  framed.  Our  reply,  therefore^ 
will  be  divided  into  the  three  following  heads — Catholic  Advocacy^ 
Political  Inconsistency,  General  Remarks. 

CATHOLIC    ADVOCACY. 

,  Our  author,  after  informing  us,  at  page  4,  that  the  mfaki  ingt*e« 
dients  in  the  character  of  an  English  Prime  Minister  are,  that  hft 
should  be  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  proceeds  to  s^y,  that  Mr.  Canning 
i$  by  no  means  fitted  for  that  high  station,  because  he  is  not  «  a 
devoted  champion  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  becaU8*e,a8  h^ 
frequently  tells  us  in  other  places,  he  has  swerved  from  theprind^ 
p!es  qf  Mr.  PittT  At  page  15,  we  find  as  follows  t — ^At  th^ 
formation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  new  administration  in  1805,  When  thk 
resources  of  that  master-mind  were  again  called  forth  by  th&unani^ 
mom  voice  of  the  countryy*  &c.  ^^  At  page  16,  «*  It  was  well,  at 
that  eventful  moment  that  a  Pitt  was  lord  of  the  ascendant'':'^ 
At  page  1-7,  "He  (Mr.  Canning)  condescended  to  join, one  (aft 
administration)  which  Pittj  in  his  wisdom^  directed  upor^  plA- 
fashioned  English  principles. ^^  ^^  Shade  of  Pitt y  O  that  them 
couldst  arise  r  Sic.  Again,  at  page  29,  eatclaims  this  lucid  iind 
consistent  writer,  who—  .  '"' 

»  /*  With  just  endigh  of  Je»r  oiog  ta  misquote,**  \      I 
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$9  n^HllJply  ips^iii^d;^  ^  f^g^s^  61  and  i5^»  Ilq  «ay;^ :  <<FQr  «s  timr 
t|ie;vqk;0  pf  ffic^pp,  ^^  in^rigup,  ap4  pplitipaj  corruptiwi,  may 
prerail,  but  w^  W?U  Icnpw  that  the  m^n  in  T^fbpm  ^^/n^jority  c^" 
Pl^ptt  if>  tl>is  ff^o  J^rqf^siani  CQ^mxJ  pl^c^  the  gre^tfi^t,  mj^  the 
^y  r^^l  copfi4^A9/^i  k  Peel.  Peel  is  tbi^  statesman  who$e  charter 
fg^f  lik^  liQtA  Liyerpoors,  b^^,  by  i^  upiform  consistency,  cqra-r 
J9[ii^94  tjhe  respect,  an4  jtherpby  insured  the  confidep(;e,  of  hU 
i^llp'i^rr^pm^tryKpeq-r^^  him,  ^ho  i$  q  triie  Pittite!  !  /  r  &c.  &Cf 
Tjb^^  P^s^^ge^  31'e  sufficient  to  show  ^at  the  author  is  ax|. 
9§4&^\  ^ipiref  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  censijirer  of  Mr.  Cannings  ii^ 
proportion  as  his  principles  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Be  \% 
^<)9£Qi)>af:^4»  tbat  dx^  ch^rgf^  agjiii^st  Mr.  Canning  which  we  are 
now  considering  i^i  that  he  is  a  friend  to  Catholic  Emancipation  ^ 
9f9  9A  t}H#  wnter  expresses  it,  not  <<  a  4evote4  champion  of  ^he 
^X^%9j^^t  church."  liet  us  now  examine  what  claim  Mr.  Pit^ 
6^.tP  ^hfit  jtitle,  whi^h|  accordi^ig  to  our  author,  n^xt  we.suppoi^ 
Jt^^.Mpg  fhe  E?rl  pf  Liyerpool,  ought  to  b^  oi>e  pf  th^  main  ingif^f 
4m^  UI  4^  )?har;|C(?r  of  an  English  Prime  Minister.  As  on^ 
MgHO^^t  ^  wgrth  a^^pu^nd  fiorishes,  ^o  w^  hol^  is  ppe  fact 
mikk  n  t)i0\)$fM»d  ^rgumenf?.  We  $ha^  4?al  >(rith  f^cts,  and  ^aJJi 
/rfiftfrf^f  W  P^?  authority,  .     , 

^.Is  tk?.  An»^^l  Register  fpr  th^  y^ar  18QI,  page  119,  wiU  hp 
found  as  follows :  I 

«  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  resign  his  ofl^ce  of  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  th^  Es^h^^^^r  i  and  gare  out  that  his 
TJatholic  regulations,  as  a  minister,  .^as 
igqation/  %  ipaper  circulated  in  his  nan^ 
I  which  he  aid  not^  "mhen  called  on  in 
disawfWi  contained  this  remarkable  pa&- 
ly  will  prudently  consider  their  prospects 
sons  ^no  nam  espouse  their,  interests^  and 
I  which  they  could  loot  Xofrom  any  6ther 
\h  confidence^  rdy  on  the  gieqlous  supporf 
}d  of  many  who  remain  in  9$ce^  when  it 
pect  pf  success  s  they  may  be  assured  that 
osf  to  esfablis^  their  cause  in  the  public 
not  coi^cur  in  ^  hopeless  attempt  to  force 
^  way  for  ih^irjfhally  attaining  their  ot- 

r^  superfluous ;  ai]id,  moreover,  we  dP  not 

m  adversary  who  is  so  perfectly  at  our 

mercy.    The   fact  that   Mr.  Pitt,  insteaJ  of  being'  «^«  a  devoted 

champion  of  the  Protestant  church,^  according  to  the  obvious 
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Oieaniog  l¥bich  the  author  attaches  to  that  pbrasey'  was  himself 
fayorable  to  the  Catholic  Claims^  and  wejit  out  of  office  in  1801 
on  his/ailing  to  procure  Catholic  Emancipation^  with  which  he 
had  identified  himself  in  order  to  procure  the  union  with  Irelandi 
is  matter  of  history,  and  reduces  our  author  to  this  dilemnia— • 
.either  to  retract  all  he  has  said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  to  retract 
the  opinions  that  his  was  the  master-n^ind  y  that  he  directed  op 
old-fashioned  English  principles ;  that  it  was  well  at  an  eventful 
crisis  that  a  Pitt  was  lord  of  the  ascendant ;  that  Mr*  Feel  is  the 
roaa  to  whom  this  country  looks  to  be  Prime  Minister,  because 
he  is  a  true  Pittite,  &c.  &c.  ^  or  to  retract  the  other  opinioni 
<<  that  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Claims  ought  to  be  a  main  ingrer 
dient  in  the  character  of  an  English  Prime  Minister/'  Of  these 
two  alternatives  he  may,  at  his  leisure,  adopt  whichever  he  thinks 
fit,  and  we  freely  give  him  his  choice  between  them. 

So  much  for  the  reasoning  of  the  Protestant  Tbry  on  thi? 
branch  of  his  subject,  and  so  much  for  his  consistency.  For  this 
latter  virtue  indeed,  so  indispensable  in  his  eyes  to  the  character 
of  oth^s,  he  seems  to  have  a  very  generous  contempt  in  his  own 
proper  person. 

Bi^t  set^ihg  Mr*  Pitt  aside  for  the  present,  we  would  ask  on 
what  ground  it  is  asserted,  that  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Claiins 
ought  to  be  a  nwin  ingredient  in  the  character  of  an  English  Prime 
l^Iinister  ?  Does  the  author  produce  this  as  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition ?  or  does  he  only  mean,  that  it  must  be  true  because  he  and 
Ills  party  think  so  ?  They  oppose  the  Catholics,  it  is  true,  and 
think  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  be  a  devoted  champion  of 
the  Protestant  Establishment.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  favor- 
able to  the  claims  of  that  religious  sect;  and  are  so  far  from 
thinkine  such  a  combination  necebsary,  that  we  should  regret  to 
«ee  it ;  besides  being  of  opinion,  that  the  venerable  establishment 
in  question  does  not  require  any  champion  at  all. 

The  office  of  a  champion  is  to  assert  rights  or  avenge  injuries  ^ 
but  in  this  case  we  do  not  perceive  any  rights  invaded  or  any  in«^ 
juries  threatened,  which  may  not,  with  perfect  security,  be  con- 
fided for  redress  to  the  vigilance  of  the  bishops,  those  uncompro- 
mising guardians  of  the  church.  We  require,  indeed,  that  the 
Protestant  constitution  should  be  upheld  in  all  its  vigor  and  pu- 
my;  but  we  maintain,  that  the  admission  of  a  few  Catholics  to  a 
share  of  political  poMrer  would,  by  ^tengthening  and  uniting  the 
sinews  of  the  state,  promote  and  not  obstruct  that  desirable  object. 
These  opinipns  we  hold  in  common  with  a  large  portion,  if  not  a, 
raajqrity,  of  the  cdticated  and  enlightened  classes  of  this  great 
^xsaamumtj',  and  yet  we  do  npt  dogmatically  declare,  that  a  favor- 
able disposition  t^  the  Catholic  Ckiros  Ought  to  be  a  main  ingre- 
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dient  in  the  character  of  an  English  Prime  Minister ;  althooghy  no 
doubt,  we  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so«  This  kadii^ 
principle  of  the  Protestant  Tory  is  therefore,  in  fact,  no  principle 
at  all }  but  an  open  and  disputed  point,  incapable  of  proof,  on 
which  ten  persons  out  of  twenty  think  one  way  and  ten  the  other^ 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  late  decision  in  the  House  of  Commons 
What  are  objections  to  Mn  Canning  in  the  mind  of  the  author  are 
recommendations  to  us :  to  lay  down,  therefore,  as  a  self-evident 
proposition^  what  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  and  on  which,  moreover,  opinions  are  pfltty  equally 
balanced,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  logical  arrangement  which  per- 
vades his  work. 

But  he  does  not  stop  here.  Not  only  is  Mn  Canning  unfit  for 
the  situation  of  Prime  Minister,  because  by  favoring  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  he  has  swerved  from  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who,  it  now  turns  out,  did  the  same ;  not  only  is  unworthy  of 
public  confidence,  because  he  is  not  a  devoted  champion  of  the 
Protestant  church,  but  even  as  an  advocate  of  Emancipation  is  he 
blamed  for  the  unbecoming,  incompetent,  and  blundering  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  that  cause. 

How  true  is  it,  that  by  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  we  prove 
notUi^n  The  zeal  of  this  Tory  has  eaten  him  up.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  general,  a  disputam,  an  advocate,  even  a  pugilist,  any 
man,  in  short,  contending  for  a  prize,  who  complained  of  the 
blunders  of  his  adversary,  .when  \pf  those  very  blunders  he  himself 
was  the  gainer  ?  When  victory  is  on  their  side,  men  are  usually 
enough  contented  with  the  substance,  to  leave  the  shadow  for 
others.  Though  all  the  most  violent  political  opponents  of  Mr. 
Cannuig  have  united  wick  his  friends  in  according  to  him  the 
well-deserved  praiae  of  talents  integrity,  and  consistency  in  advo- 
cating this  questioo,  none  of  that  commendation  so  irresistibly 
strikes  on  our  minds  with  the  force  of  sincerity,  as  that  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  unmeasured  hostility  of  this  writer.  Crushed 
by  the  force  of  arguments  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  answer, 
galled  by  satire  from  which  he  vainly  endeavors  to  escape,  he  calls 
in  his  distress  on  every  tutelary  saint,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to 
aid  him  in  this  disaster.  From  Dr.  Philpotts  and  Sir  John  Copley 
he  passes  to  the  Aih^nasian  Creed,  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and 
the  London  University  ;  ^aad  after  a  variety  of  conscientious  int^- 
rogatories  and  constitufttonal  iq)peals,  concludes  by  uniting,  in  the 
same  sentence,  the  glorious  constitutional  fabric  of  the  church, 
the  Israelites  of  old,  and  Nero  fiddling  at  the  burning  of  Rcrnie : 
hi  the  same  page  he  assures  us,  that  h^  now  sets  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  church,  which  in  the  next  sentence  but  one  heresumeSf 
and  continues  with  little  intermission  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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•  It  ie  otfr  wish  to  deal  with  this  g«ntlemaii  more  tend^ly  than 
he  is  disposed  to  deal  with  Mr.  Canning  (  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  assure  him,  that  to  use  his  own  figure,  neither  Achilles  in 
petticoats,  nor  Mr.  Canning  in  the  gown  of  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
or,  we  might  add,  any  thing  else  in  nature,  could  make  half  s6 
ridiculous  a  figure  as  does  the  author  of  «« The  Grand  Vizier 
Unmasked,'*  from  page  6  to  page  IS  of  his  pamphlet. 

In  the  eighth  page  we  were  somewhat  startled  to  find,  that  a 
statesman  need  not,  after  all,  be  a  divine;  but  before  we  had 
recovered  from  our  astonishment  at  this  admission,  having  read  to 
the  end  of  thfe  sentence,  we  perceived  that  the  author  had  changed 
his  mind  again,  and  resolved  that  he  must  be  one  at  all  events; 
and,  moreover,  one  of  no  ordinary  attainments.  <«  He  should  be 
able,'*  says  he,  "  to  distinguish  clearly  between  scripture  truths 
4znd  papal  heresies  J*  What,  we  would  ask  him,  does  he  think  has 
agitated  the  Christian  world  for  so  many  centuries,  and  divided 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  except  this  very  question  ? 
♦«  What  are  scripture  truths,  and  what  are  papal  heresies  ?"  It  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  churches— it  is  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  those  innumerable  theological  diflFerences 
whidi  all  the  learning  of  all  the  doctors  has  not  yet  decided ;  and 
yet  this  is  the  moderate  degree  of  knowlcge  which,  according  to 
the  Protestant  Tory,  a  statesman  who  need  be  no  divine  should 
have  at  his  fingers'  ends  ! ! ! 

But  of  all  Mr.  Canning's  errors,  his  wit  and  ridicule  appear  to 
be  the  most  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  this  writer.  No  wonder: 
none  so  much  dislike  jokes  as  those  who  cannot  make  them ;  and 
one  peijisal  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  is  sufficiently  convincing 
that  the  author  was  never  very  likely  to  be  guiJty  of  that  offence, 
aldiough  he  does,  at  page  46,  deprecate  his  own  pleasantry,  which 
was  the  first  intimation  we  received  that  he  had  mtended  to  be 
pleasant  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  serious  hi  Heating  this  class  of  his  objections; 
the  soreness  occasioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Canning's  ridicule  is  so 
natural,  and  the  cause  of  it  so  apparent,  as  to  desetve  nothing  more 
than  a  smile.  «  A  man,  who  employs  raillery  on  serious  subjects, 
cannot  be  a  good  churchman;''  that  is  his  position.  As  well 
might  he  have  said,  a  dexterous  archer  cannot  be  a  churchwarden. 
He'may  or  he  may  not ;  and  to  our  simple  apprehension  there  is 
about  as  much  connexion  between  the  conclulidn  and  the  preftiises 
in*  oiie  csfse  as  the  other. 

'  Raillery  was  the  weapon  used  most  formidably  anS  moirt  fi^ 

quently  by  Masiillon,  and  many  other  French  divines,  most  con- 

'Sf^uousfor  their  eloquence  and  Aeir  piety.     Oar  own  history 

affi>rds  instances  of  a  similar  kind;  and  what  is  a  remarkable  fact. 
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jficyeral  of  the  mott  popular  pr^ach^ts  df  riie  present  day  are 
dieted  for  the  extraordinary  aad  happy  effect  which  they  produce 
kyy  means  of  that  powerful  instrument* 

How  many  instances  are  there  of  men  and  women,  distioguidiecl 
alike  for  rank,  piety,  •  and  every  virtue  which  can  adorn  human 
4cu^,  exhibiting,  even  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  as  awful  a  situa* 
tion,  one  would  imagine,  as  to  he  advocating  the  Catholic  cause  in 
the  House  of  Commons^-a  gaiety  of  mind  very  rarely  displayed 
on  so  serious  an  occasion  ^  the  annals  of  our  own  country  a^>rd 
well-known  examples  of  this  fact. 

Does  any  man  in  his  senses  soberly  believe,  that  because  She 
Thomas  More  joked  on  the  scaffold,  or  because  Mr.  Canning 
jokes  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  discussing  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, that  either  of  those  distinguished  individuals  deserves  on  diat 
account  the  imputation  of  having  proved  himself  an  unsound 
churchman  ?  We  surrender  the  whole  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
More's  creed. 

What,  then,  do  these  examples  prove  ?  Not  that  men  who  act 
thus  are  less  sincere  in  their  opinions  than  others— 4iot  that  they^ 
are  less  devoted  to  their  faith — but,  simply,  that  being  endowed 
with  a  more  fertile  imagination  and  a  more  playful  fancy,  they 
4ire  not  con^ned  by  those  trammels  which  bind  persons  of  ordinary 
genius,  but  are  enabled  to  enliven  the  most  trying  moments^  or  to 
illustrate  the  most  ungrateful  subjects  by  the  light  of  their  wit. 

Thus  have  we  disposed  of  the  first  charge  brought  3gainst  Mr. 
Caiming,  viz.  Catholic  Advocacy. 

The  desultory  manner  in  which  that  charge  has  been  made, 
spread  as  it  is  over  the  whole  pamphlet,  has  made  it  difl^cult  for 
us  to  reduce  it  to  an  intelligible  form  5  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
however,  we  have  done  so  y  and  will  now  recapitulate  the  threp 
heads  under  which  the  accusations  have  appeared  to  us  most 
readily  to  range  themselves,  and  the  substance  of  our  ireply  to 
each. 

Firsi.  That  RJr.  Canning  is  unfit  for  the  situation  of  Premier, 
because  he  has  swerved  from  the  principles  of  Mr.  PitJt,  i^nd  is  not 
a  devoted  champion  of  the  Protestant  Church,  or  in  other  wprd** 
an  enemy  to  Catholic  Emancipation  5  Mr.  Pitt  being,  ac^o«ding  tp 
the  author,  the  perfection  of  an  English  Prime  Minister* 

In  reply,  we  have  stated,  that  Mr.  Pitt  himself  having  be^ 
favorable  to  the  Catholic  Claims,  and  having  gone  out  of  oflSice  in 
1801  because  he  Jailed  to  procure  Catholic  Emancipation^  it^ 
author  is  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  unsaying  all  he  has  said 
in  prai§e  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  retracting  the  opinion  that  the  Pruo^ 
Minister  of  this  country  oi^ht  to  be  an  enemy  to  Catholic  EmaQ- 
c^f^tion. 
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^  Seconify,  That  setting  the  authority  o£  Mr,  Pitt  asidi»i  opfNMi^ 
tioQ  to  the  Catholic  Claiin&  ought  to  be  a  main  ingredient  in  the 
character  of  an  English  Prime  Minister. 

We  have  shown  that  this,  so  far  from  beiirg  a  general  rule  dog«- 
matically  to  be  laid  down,  is  a  point  on  which  the  country  has 
long  been,  and  is  now  divided,  and  that  opinions  are  pretty  equally 
balwced  on  both  sides ;  that  as  a  leading  principle,  to  be  suldressed 
to  the  nation  at  large,  it  is  therefore  palpably  absurd,  although  by 
the  party  of  the  Protestant  Tory  it  will  no  doubt  be  adopted. 

Tkirdhf.  That  tlTe  manner  in  which  Mr.  Canning  has  advo* 
cated  the  Catholic  cause  is  mcompetent  and  unbecoming. 

Our  answer  is,  that  the  charge  of  incompetence  coming  from  an 
adversary  is  the  greatest  praise  he  c^n  bestow  ;  and  that  wit  and 
raillery  have  in  all  times  been,  and  constantly  are,  applied  to  the 
most  serious  subjects,  and  used  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  by 
aound  and  good  churchmen,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  charge  brought  against  Mr. 
Canning,  vie.  his  Political  Inconsistency. 

POLITICAL    INCONSISTENCt. 

We  have  always  understood  that  a  judgment  of  the  political 
principles  of  men  is  to  be  dated  from  their  first  appearance  in 
public  life.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  prepossession  of  their 
early  days  %  from  whomsoever  they  may  have  received  "  their  first 
politic^)  lessons i"  or  to  whomsoever  they  may  have  "unbosomed 
themselves"  in  private,  candor  and  ji^stice  will  estimate  their 
actions  by  what  they  do  when  once  they  hive  stepped  on  the 

Deeds,  not  words-<-facts,  not  rumors,  will  guiofce  the  decision 
of  impartial  observers.  Our  opponent  labors  to  insinuate  that 
Mr.  Canning  set  out  as  a  Whig ;  unfortunately  for  him,  however, 
be  set  out  as  a  Toty,  and,  as  the  author  himself  acknowleges, 
<<made  his  debut  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  January  1794*, 
as  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Pitt."  "  The  Whigs,"  says  he, '"  he  loved, 
out  the  Tories  he  loved  still  better."  Does  he  mean  this  as  cen« 
Slire?  For  our  part,  we  are  happy  to  believe  it  true;  we  do 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  greater  praise  to  one  whose  mind  inclines. 
to  Tory  principles  we  never  heard.  Would  that  the  same  could 
^e  said  of  every  Tory,  and  vice  versa,  of  every  Whig !  Would 
tjbat  those  names  could  he  wiped  out,  and  obliterated  altogether ! 
that  the  absurd  and  worn-out  prejudices  which  seek  still  to  mark 
those  parties  as  distinct  and  irrecoricilable  factions,  would  at 
length  give  way  to  a  better  feeling.  Well  did  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
ohserye  in  the  House,  not  long  since,  that  he  was  neither  one  nor 
the  other;  and  when  this  writer,  quoting  from  Mr.  Moore, 
charges  Mr«  Canning  with  <<  bidding  fair  to  change  the  nature  of 
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Toryism  altogether/'  we  do  not  believe  that  he  could  hare  be- 
stowed on  him  a  more  sound  and  honorable  praise.     Mr.  Can- 
ning therefore,  friendly  to  the  Tories,  and  friendly  to  the  Whigs 
also,  that  is,  guided  by  measures  and  not  men,  by  things  and  not 
nick-names,  joined  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  in  1794.     Possibly 
he  did  not  agree  with  all  the  measures  of  his  colleagues,  as  Lord 
Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mr.  Peel,  for  so  many  years 
did  not  with  theirs  ;  perhaps  he  might  have  wished  to  associate 
with  him  in  the  cabinet  some  gentlemen  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Rouse  t  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  so,  but  this  we  know, 
d  with  the  main  and  leading  principles  of 
s  perfectly  justified,  as  a  man  of  honorable 
itegrity,  to  apply  his  great  talents  to  the 

erstand,  and  will  now  endeavor  to  explain 
his  conduct  of  Mr.  Canning  has  excited  in 

efathers  two  great  political  parties  divided 
led  the  Whigs,  the  other  the  Tories;  their 
ically  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  gradual 
leration  of  the  former,  were  met  by  the 
1  «« wisdom  of  oar  ancestors'*  of  the  latter  ; 
lie  armies  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  deaf  to 
and  knowing  no  decision  but  the  sword  ; 
rf  demarcation  dr^wn  between  them,  that 
jf  their  separate  possessions  or  respective 
red  appear  on  the  great  Aeatre  of  political 
inlform  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
lousy,  distrust,  and  uncompromising  enmity 
-^ere' instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  rising 
1^  fervor  bf  sitlcerityi  and  the  same  honesty 
d  to  have  actuated  Lord  Nelson  in  his  in- 
isJiipman  ; — when  explaining  the  rudiments 
dharged  him,  above  all  things,  to  hate  a 
e  devil. 

gs  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  towards  each 
.  But  time,  which  mitigates  all  things, 
valry  of  these  hostile  clahs;  their  onsets 
id'  less  frequent,  and  an  armistice  was  at 
:)n  between  them;  the  line  of  separation 
way,  and,  as  the  violence  of  faction  yielded 
nen  began  to  inquire  what  the  indissoluble 
hich  cemented  their  respective  parties  so 
hat  the  hopeless  cause  of  discord  which 
separated  each  so  far  from  the  other  :  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
no  such  bond  and  no  such  cause  existed.    The  principles  of  each 
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sidei  ^hen  they  came  to  be  t^^iperately  con9iclered>  exhibited  not 
only  many  8hade9  of  distinction  in  themselves,  but  even  broad  lines 
of  difference,  and  the  opinions  of  the  more  moderate  oabotht  were 
found  to  approximate  pretty  nearly  to  each  other*    When  this 
light  broke  on  the  minds  of  the  cpn^ta^ts  th^y  detennined  n^ 
longer  to  keep  the  field ;  silently,  therefore,  they  disbanded  their 
armies,  and  returned  to  the  more  jp^acefu)  occupations  of  pvil 
life,  where,  mipglipg  i^  the  arena  ofthe'^ei^ate-houte,  they  inseo- 
aibly  forgot  their  former  aniipQsi.tie3,  and  hayej  of  ' 
tained  liule  mqre  than  the  n^imes  which. distinguis 
hour  of  their  strife.    StiU,  a&  o^igfrt  be  /pft^ct^^d,  \ 
who  inherited  the  animosities  .pfjb^ir  sipc^pr^  a 
of  "The  Grand  Vizier  lii^ip^sked^*jw;e  .r^qgnis^ 
of  that  warlike  school.     With  him,  a  man  whp 
mjust  be  a  Tory  \  and  he  whp  ^es  spme  good,  oi 
worse  than  either-r-a  shu^if,  a  plebeian,  a  statesi 
a  political  adventurer. 

We  trust  we  have  now  £^;fti^4Ctorily.  explained  the  cause  of  the 
violent  hostility  of  this.  w:iiter  towards  Mr.  Camiin^,  for  having 
ventured  to  think,  that  even  amongst  the  Whigs  all  was  not  eviL 
The  fact  that  he  thought  ^o  froin  his  first  entrance  intq  public  life 
we  willingly  admit ;  and  a  fact  more  honorable  to  him^  save  his 
now  acting,  on  that  opinipn,  we  would  not  desire  to  record.     So 
conclusive,  however,  pf  iifCQH 
author,  that  he  foiully  inv^gin 
short  space  of  four  page;s,,Jbiy 
.one  read  from  page  12,.begi^ 
consistent  statesman  ?"  dowr 
phantly  exclaims,  <<  Such,  be 
try»  is  Mr.  Canning's  politjca 
whole  of  the  charge  does^  not 
lent  Tory  nor,  ^  violent  Whij 

The  truth  is,  that  this  Prol 
,we  could  mention,  is  florishii 
dred  years  back,  when  the  ; 
doubtless  have  met  {the  dueT 
of  course  beyond  suspicion  ; 
reaUy  believe,  that  in  those  d 
issimo  of  the  Tory  forces  ;  v 
ment  pf  that  dignity,  he  ^ 
rather  more  skill  than  he  no 
.posed,  that  after  the  above-m 
.  it  known  to  the  people  of  t 

consistency ! ! !"  the  author,  having  decided  the  matter  so  entirely 
.  to  his  own  satisfaction,  would  either  have  rested  from  his  labors 
^  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  victory,  or  at  least  would  have  entered  on 
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k  Hew  subjebt,  and  «et  fchrth  some  fresh  dm^e  of'  grierafflce.  Bttt 
iiuch  i^  not  his  m6de  of  writing  paifnphlets ;  having,  laii  =he  Hltf'- 
mat^s,  proved  his  point  beyond  contradiction,  he  sturdily  proceeds 
to  prove  it  again,  and  starts  once  more  with  the  subject  which  he 
had  just  wound  up ;  for  his 'conclusions  ate  not  at  all  symptomatic 
of  the  end. 

■  Befbte,  however,  he  sets  otit  on  this  secotid  crusade  in  qv^k  of 
an  object,  which  just  before  he  afssured  us  that  he  had  already 
attained,  the  old  stumbling-block  of  offence  meets  hifti  at  the 
ihi^eshold,  and  the  legends  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  are  dgain 
unravelled.  How  much  good  writmg  would  this  gentleman  tH^e 
spared  himself  and  the  public,  if  he  had  explained  in  one  slibrt 
sentence,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  the  sum  of  his  reasons  for 
imputing  political  inconsistency  to  Mr.  Canning.  If  he  had  em- 
ployed a  man  to  walk  up  and  down  Piccadilly  with  a  placard  on 
h\s  back,  and  these  words  in  flaming  capitals — <<  Hear,  O 'Israel  ; 
Mr.  Canning  is  neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory" — we  will  venture  to 
tell  him,  that  all  the  knowfege  contained  in  his  pamphlet  of 
'sixty-five  pages  would  have  been  gained,  and  much  nrore  genemUy 
^diffused. 

Whig  or  no  Whig,  Tory  or  no  Tory,  beirtg  the  chorus  of  et»ery 
verse,  the  samfe  answer  is  in  fact  applicable  to  each  part  df  rhd 
'charge  of  inconsistency  :  the  whole  of  it  being  neither  ttiore  hor 
Jess  than  what  we  have  already  stated  it ;  viz.  that  Mr.  Canning  is 
not  ^an  unconipromising  partisan  ^  eithet  of  those  antiquated  lac^- 
iions.  For  the  sake  of  perspicufity,  however,  we  will  take  another 
^branch'  of  the  accusation  apart,  and  endeavor  very  shonly  tb  an- 
^swer  it  by  itself — we  allude  to  tliat  part  which  regards  the  ^y^em 
-^of  free  trkde.    • 

And  here  ^^e  beg  leave  tb  say,  that  the  task  which  we  haVfe 
undertaken,  is' sinsply  to  answer  the  palnphlet  brforfe  us.    Wherfe 
the  author  contents  himself,  as  he  generally  does,  with  a  mere 
'assertion,  ^ometimts  conve^yed  ih  an  aflSrmative,  sometimes  in  an 
interrogator'y  shape,  we  shall  adopt  a  similar  line  of  moderation*; 
-and  where  our  opinioh  differs  from  his,  shall  meet  it  by  an  asser- 
tion the  other  way.     Not  that  We  are  unprepared  to  do  whflt  he 
has  not  done,  viz.  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  Mr.  Canning*s  po- 
licy on  the  free  trade  system,  and  those  other  questions  which  our 
^^  " author bas  connected  with  it;  but  that  we  consider  it  no  part  df 
out  duty  at  present  to  do  more  than  rep^l  the  imputations  which 
he  has  brought  forward,  and  to  measure  our  defence  by  the  limits 
of  his  accusation.     Applying  ourselves,  therefore,  to  thoSe  inter- 
rogatories which  are  put  forth  with  no  small  pomp  ^nd  circUm- 
^tancie,  We  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  Stand. 

With  regard^  then,  to  the  first;  vire  distinctly  deny  tfiat  Mr. 
Canning  ever  recognised  the  principle  of  N^gto  Emancipationi 
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catcept  in  cdn^nnotibn  with,  whal  etr^y  siaa  of  >80iiik1  aod  Mb^rRl, 
pfinciples  must' consider  a  fair  and  adequate  compensation,  and  we. 
cfaalfenge  t&e  accaser  to  the  proof,  ,  > 

S6c(mdly.  We  hesitate  not  to  declare  our  firm  conviction,  t^a( 
the  ipriaciples  'of  j>oUtical  e'cooomy.  which  Mr.  Canning 'ha«  adppi^, 
ed  (witli  a  caution  indeed  by  no  Okeatis  keeping  pace  with  thp  S^egl 
td  the  econotetsta)  and  {>nictic^)ly  fi|>plied»  refiound,  I9<}st  lai^hly  iot 
his  fame  as  a  statesman,  and  will,  in  their  operation,.  ^oa£ejr  iaaai? 
culable  benefits  tipon^  this  country^ 

Thirdly.  Denying  in  toto  the  whole  doctrine  of  ^  ^araperiing 
with  the  currency,  and  the  overissues  of  the  Bank,  we^  refer  th^ 
evils  complairied  of  to  other  causes,  over  which  the  Ministry  1^ 
DO  control. 

-  <<Now  let  us  ask,"  says  our  author,  at  page  28,  <^bow  all  this, 
tends  to  prove  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Cannii^  ?" 

**Now  iet  fu8  ask,"  we  say  it,  our  turi|>  *^how  any  part  off  it 
tends  to  prove  his  inconsistency  ?" 

And,  first,  we  will  endeavor  to  defiae  (aiihough  we  suspect 
that  definitions  -are  not  much  to  the  taste  of  thi^  gentleman)  wh^t. 
kre  his  ideas  of  consistency  (  after  .which,  we  will  explain  our 
own.  According  t6  httn,  cdnsisiei^y  in  a  public  man  i«,  ^e  steady, 
pursuit  of  a  line  of  politics  marked  out  in  early  life,  ana  never 
deviated  from,  ^whatever  tiew  lights  may  arisoi  er  however  circuin^ 
stances  may  alter. — Acciording  to  us,  consistency  in  a  ^public  maa 
is  ih'like  manner  the  steady  pursuit  of  a  line  of.poliiics  marked 
oot  from  the  first,  but  subject  to  such  modifioations.  as  the  vpro-^ 
{press  of  science,  or  the  alterations  of  circumstaa^ei,  majr  rentier: 
-expedient.  •....; 

For  this  reason  we  do  not  join  in  the  popular  clarapr ;  which- 
^seribes  inconai)»tency  to  Mr.  Fitt)  because  seeing  out  as  a  stre- 
;iiiioti8  supporter  of  reform  in  Pariiament,  he  afterwards,  yvhen  ia 
^wer,' opposed  that  measure;  sifKe  we  hold  every  m^  justified 
in  varying  his  opinions  aCcordit^  to  the  varying  forip  of  .time  and 
ctroumstance. 

But  our  author*^  notions  of  Mr.  Canning's  consistency  admit  of 
a  very  short  definition :  he  is  consistent,  as  long^s  he  follows  the 
^otst^ps  of  Mr.  Pitt,  'and  inconsistent  when  be  deviates  from 
them  ;  and  a  quotation  is  introduced  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr., 
.Canning  at  Liverpool  in  1BI2,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  stands 
pledged  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  Protestant  Tory  approves*. 
The  passage  runs  thus  :  "  He  inherited  Mr.  Pittas  principles,  and 
livould  always  adhere  to  his  Opinions  as  the  guides  of  his  own  p(ub- 
lic  conduct."  The  author  then  proceeds,  as  m^t  be  expeaed, 
to  say,  that  this  pledge  has  not  been  redeemed,  but  that  the  gra- 
dual violation  of  those  opinions  have  marked  Mr.  Canning's  ca- 
jp^r.    This  assertion  howeyer  he  does  not,  as  his  mode  is^  pro- 
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dace  any  erUence  to  pfove.  We  have  no  opiotont  et  Mr«  Pitt  aa 
any  subject  quoted  on  the  one  hand>  or  the  conflicting  onet  of 
Mr.  Canning  on  the  other ;  and  muit  therefore  make  shift  to  form 
as  shrewd  a  judgmeat  on  the  prnnt  before  us  as  we  can,  from 
the  materials  which  we  have  in  hand.  Thejr  undoubtedly  instruct 
us  that  such  a  iK>tioD  does  haunt  the  hnaeinatioa  of  a  certain 
respectable  Protitsiaiit  Tery^  but  all  beyuud  mat  is  veiled  in  doubt 
aadobecurky^ 

Granting,  however,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  bound  by  bis  pro* 
^fessioue  (caeteris  panbus)  to  pursue 'the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  how 
was  be  t^aeft  when  new  circumstaaces  arose,  such  as  never  fell 
widiin  the  cirde-of  Mn.  Pitt'^  experience  i  Was  he  to  call  oa 
Protestant  Tories  to  aid  him  in  guessiug  how  Mr.  Pitt  would  have 
acted  in  suoh  cases  i  or  was  he  to  regulate  his  actions  by  the  re- 
sources of  his^  own  mind  ?  * 

But  we  feel  that  our  readers,  like  ourselves,  must  be  weary  of 
this  idle  talk.  Blindly  to  pursue  at  this  day  a  line  of  policy 
marked  out  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  is  to  reject  the  benefits 
of  experience^  and  wilfully  to  remain  stationary  when  all  tlie- 
world  is  advancing  around  u8»,  Mr.  Pitt,  at  one  time,  advocated 
reform ;  at  aiMetheiV  he  opposed  iti^-rbad  he  lived  till  now,  he 
might,  possibly  have  advocated,  it  again,  and  we,  for  our  part, 
should  haveeeenrAO  incQnmt^^Qf  in  such  conduct,  if,  again,  the 
varying  oircmmstancet  of  4hii  QDunn:y  l^wliin Jus  opinion,  corre- 
spond^ with  his  varying  line  o£  policy,  If^  therefore,  Mr.  Cannings 
profetmg^oHfeake  the  ^priflctples  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  his  guide,  advocates 
meastiVQS  now  wjhjcti  Mr.  Pitt  inhis  d^y  opposed^  why  is  incon- 
sisieaey^tQ.lg^  ifiiiwitedttQ  him»aci9re(>.th^  would  have  been  ua^ 
pilled' to? Mfv  Pitt,  faimfl^iuf^er  sieiilar  circumstances,  or  than  was 
imputed,  to  .JUm-TUYideriHtniiar  circumstances  during  his  life? 
Wiaety  ^tbi^refere,  as  eloquently,  does  ^Mr.  Canning  declare  of  his 
great  msstert  <5That  in  his  brightness  he  admires  him,  but  ceasep 
to  adore-him  when  he  sufieis  an.  eclipse.^  Did  he  do  otherwise, 
he  w(»ild  indeed  be  an  unworthy  pupil  of  that  illustrbus  states- 
man ;  for  then  be,  would  be  planted  by  the  side  of  the  high-voad  of 
science  and  improvement  which  others  are  pursuing,  and  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Protestant  Tory  would  dose  over  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  instead  of  benefiting  by  our  own. 

Thus  we  conclude  the  second  part  of  our  inquiry,  viz.  the  po- 
litical inconsistency  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  thus  we  sum  it  up. 

We  have  divided  the  charge  into  two  heads:— 

First.  That  Mr.  Canning  joined  a  Tory  administration,  although 
he  was  imbued  with  Whig  principles. 

We  have  argued,  that  those  rival  factions,  once  so  hostile  to 
each  other,  are  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  and  of  common 
sense,  obsolete;    that   little  but  the  names  remain;    that  the 
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^fiions  of  the  more  moderate  and  liberal  on  «ach  sidfc  neatly 
Approximate ;  and  that  Mr.  Canning,  bjr  asaociating  with  Inmself 
some  of  each  party,  has  acted  consistently  with  his  own  honor  and 
the  interests  of  the  country^  by  proving  that  he  is  guided  by  priil- 
ciple,' an*  not  by  party.  .        . 

Secondly.  That  Mr.  Canning  has  swerved  from  the  ^ht^Ies 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  he  professed  to  take  as  bis  guidei  by  advdeating 
the  system  of  ffee  trade,  and  other  measures,  in  opposition  to  Mr; 
Pittfs' policy.  •'      *       ' 

We  have  stated,  in  teply^  thai  to  putsue^mpNcitljr  ^  course  of 
state  government  marked  o«^  twenty  y^aft  ago,  i^  td-i^^M  tM 
advantages  of  experience,  and  is  alike  cdntrarv  to  tbd  deat^st  dic^ 
tares  of  reason  and  sotind  poHey ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  himsdf>  by 
advocating  Reform  at  one  time  and  opposing  it  at  anotfier,  evinced 
his  sense  of  the  necessity  of  being  guided  by  circumstances. 
•   We  now  proceed  to  ofifer  a  few 

GENEiUL  R^HUIi^KS, 

In  making  the  following  general  observations,  we  shall  once 
more  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  pamphlet  befoie  us,  commenting 
on  such  passages  as  appear  to  us  deserving  of  notice,  and  which 
do  not  fall  under  either  of  the  two  heads  already  disposed  of; 
And  here  we  cannot  avoid '  compKlnenting  our  aitthor  on  the 
consistency,  at  least,  vAacYi  he  has  ^lown  in  tb^  ^t^pihtmi  of 
his  work ;  one  moire  uniform  in  ail  its  patts  we  never  rememb^ 
to  have  peruskd^  fie  doeS'  n6t  ^bafomid  til  wkb  passages  ^ 
daz2ling  brilliantf  suddenly  staging  ott  ^froa(^^))iage«  ^  :Of4inory 
mer^,  nor  does he^offi^ndour-taftt^^tn^^kn^uibeeii^ly'  j^iihiMe^  oi  the 
mean  with  the  magnifice^l^--^lio  %u<^  thln^ft*  tb#i  Saf!Ail8^1^'(3#e 
had  almost'said  of '  thOn(b»:)iiettS*  ^£0dl^<»f  pervades  the  whole, 
the  same  clearness  of  ideas^  thip  same  €ahd^.  ^He  fias  shown 
himself  throughoiit  a  tnie  EnglMb  archfeect,  wht>  re^s^  wkh 
becoming  spirit,  the  meretrii^u^  omatn^M^  of  the  andent  school: 
no  Ionic,  no  Corinthian,  no  oomposite  ord^s  fot  him ;  the*  plain 
British  order  of  lath  and  plaster  is  far  mote  congenial  to  his  soiMid 
constitutfonal  principles.  Of  such  materialSf  perishabte  indeed^ 
but  still  uniform,  he  has  built  up  the  fabric,  which  in  all  its  naked 
simplicity  is  now  before  us;  and  lit^  must  acknowlege,  that  the 
portico  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  teftiple. 

Resets  out  with  a  violent  attack  on  the  press.  *« That  the  voice 
of  truth,'*  saith  he,  <<  has  been  suppressed  in  this  free  country  at 
the  moment  when  it  ought  to  have  sounded  loudest,  is  unequivo*- 
cally  confirmed  by  the  present  state  of  the  public  press.  Not  a 
paper  does  aught  but  re-echo  the  praises  of  him  whose  creature  it 
Itaf  become;  and  the  base  adulation  of  those  who  bow  the  knee  to 
Baal,  is  only  equalled  by  their  abuse  of  the  high-minded  and  dis- 
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k^HtsttA  stitesmen,  wh6  refuse  to  tanotton  a  faith  which  dky 
disbeli^v^,  and  to  bum  incense  on  bn  altar  ^ich  they  abomi« 
Hate/' 

Accofdlfi^ly^  ia  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs^  the  Protestaift 
Tory,  with  a  laudable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  trdth,  steps  (or^ 
wird  tikwipi^  away  the  delusion  from  the  public  mifid,  to  chastise 
the  d^m}uent  press^  aild  by  meana  of  his  little  pamphlet,  to  set 
e^r^  thing  once  more  to  rights. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  we  should  have  passed  without  notice 
Ihis  most  idle  imputation  of  venality  to  die  press,  even  S  Lord 
Gioodrifihe  had  hot,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  extinguished,  in 
two  sentedces,  the  silly  clamor ;  or  even  if  die  author  had  not,  in 
ite  next  page  to  the  one  in  which  he  makes  the  charge,  himself  fur-i 
tiished  an  aihple  refutation  of  it.  We  should  have  silendy  treated 
it  as  the  harmless  effusion  of  an  ex^spemted  gentleman,  whosti 
reason  was  obscured  by  anger,  and  who  was  rendered  desperate 
by  disappointment  and  defeat.  As,  however,  he  has  himself  af- 
forded the  materials  for  his  own  prOs(tration,  we  will  point  them  out 
to  the  n6tice  of  oor  readers. 

His  object  is  to  stigmatise  Mn  Canning,  and  m  his  struggles  to 
4o  aoin  die  most  effectual  mode,  he  falls  foul  of  die  press.  At 
that  iKime  his  indignation  is  diverted  into  another  channel,  aod  ii 
is  amusing  to  'see  "by  what  iconflicting  passion  he  is  agitated  at  this 
^riod  of  Ivb  iabors ;  he  cannot  decide  whether  Mr.  Canning  or 
die  preim  is  to  be  most  abased,  but  being  in  that  respect  Itberaily 
kiclhfied  towal^yboth  partites,  he  bestows  his  invectives  with  such 
indiacTimihate  profusion,  tfhat  unfortunately  they  contradict  each 
other )  add  whiist  the  objects  of  bis'ire  escape  unhurt,  die  shafts 
locbH  on  the  liand  twhich  sent  tfaem» 

The  see-tsaw,  irrst  «<  Canning,''  then  «« the  press,"  will  he  foud 
to^utt  thws  >^* 

M&.   CA»NIKC* 

tVhat  wonder  tliat  Mr.  Canning  should  Be  popular,  when  he  is 
atifj^rted  %y  a  press  jfo  ail-powferful  as  to  be  able  « to  suppress  the 
Vdltt  6{  tTixth  In  this  free  country.^ 

THE   PRfiSS. 

The  press  indeed  1 1 !  «the  bitterest  enemy  of  Mr.  Canning 
could  not  wish  for  more,  than  to  see  him  surrounded,  a5  he  turn  i^ 
Ijy  venal  nev>smenger$  undparasitiecU  adherents "     . 

^<iiow  w«^k  must  be  a  cause  which  requires  contemptible 
4mapiliaries  r^ 

,    Alas!   for  the  press ! ! !  that  engine  all-powerful,  as  we  4iad 
s^fiposed,  and  as  our  author  likewise  siq^posed  at  the  second  page^ 
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l2ioiigb  im  cbanges  his  miod  ai^tbt  ^rd»  turns  OMt  f  fter  {^  t»^  bd 
a  1^1^  iimrameot,  quite  4  <^  contemptiUe  smxUiary*" 

We  t}iink  that  the  geaerons  nature  of  the  Protestant  Tory  jnuat 
h^Fe  rfcoiled  yrithia  Hm  ere  he  pverwhehned  $o  umresisting  a  ioe. 
X)id  jbe  f<9el  9o  qualms,  of  conscience,  no  compunctious  visitinge 
when,  with  uplifted  foot,  he  stood  about  to  crush  tl^  (Ittle  treiiiH 
|)Jer  i  iJ^tWti^  is  no  matter  I  regret  would  now  come  too  later+v^he 
blow  h;^8  been  struck-— *the  authority  of  Qow^pa{>ers  is  al  an  iend, 
and  the  light  of  truth  hencefprt^  is  to  be  shed  oyer  the  comttry 
froni  the  pfunphlets  of  Protestftut  Tories* 

We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  seven  consecutive  queatbns  ^oq 
the  subject  i^fPcortugaJ.  The  burden  of  them  is,  that  the  Poitu^ 
^u^^  di4  tK)t  want  a  cQnjstituti^n  %  tl^t  if  they  did»  we  had  no 
nght  tp  give  them  one  \  that  if  we  hadj  we  ou^t  oof  to  haye  sent 
«#|d£ej^s  tQ  support  it ;  and  that  if  we  ou^ty  Mr.  Canuing  GJbould 
1^  Jiave  made  si^ch  a  speech  as  he  did  on  that  occasion.  >  • 

We  ^ould  have  given  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  the  authof's 
opinion  on  this  subject,  idthough  be  bad  not  said  one  word  about 
it.  High  Tories  are  usually  much  more  curious  fp  uphold  kingly 
.^pven^ments,  than  to  pi^mpte  the.blessing>s  of  £ree  con8tiluw>iis  i 
«M»d  no  discord  is  so  h$^ieful  in  their  earsy  ^  the  impassioned  rhursiti 
of  honest  eloquence  whiph  breathe  the  vwe  pf  fneedom. . 

A  «|ore  splendid  eflS^rt  ^o  apcompfeh  a  . noble  <^>Qci  than,  the 
speech  pf  Mr*  Caiining  on  thart  memojf^bje  pjcqasipn^  the  aimiils^  of 
no  time  or  country  afford  \  but,  altho4;^,  as .  a  ^.masterpiece  of 
brilliant  oratory  it  electrified  the  House,  and  i|ni^t  have  been 
listened  to  with  delight  by  all  who  heard  it^  yei  ^q  we  believe  that 
in  its  political  e^ect  it  was  much  more  worthy  .of  admiration*  As 
a  consummate  stroke  of  policy  we  look  on  it  as  quite  unrivalled  $ 
we  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  that  speech  atoue  prevented  the 
immediate  interference  of  France  with  the  affairs  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  that  it  arrested  all  Europe  who  were  about  to  fall  on 
the  Peninsula ;  and  that  none  dared  to  face  its  thunders. 

Men  who  can  do  such  things  are  statesmen.  Su^h  are  the 
men  formed  to  wield  the  destinies  of  great  empires  j  not  those 
who  please  Protestant  Tories,  and  can  do  no  more  than  give  sim- 
ple explanations  5  but  those  who  can  fulminate — who  in  the  cabi- 
net can  call  new  nations  into  existence,  aqd  shed  the  light  of 
liberty  ^ver  distant  realms  ;  who,  in  the  senate,  can  rouse  or  still 
kipgdpms  with  their  voice  I  Is  our  author  angry  th5|t  a  speech 
does  the  work  of  an  army  i  that  millions  are  averted  by  a  word  ? 

But  we  hasten  to  lay  aside  our  pen,  already  epiployed  too  lon^ 
in  this  service.  The  uncalled-for  and  unjustifiable  insinuation^ 
thrown  out  against  Lord  Lansdowne,  m  that  he  will  probably  soon 
be  induced  to  share  in  the  Treasury  plunder  •,"...'......  M  that 
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IitTM%aod  protests,  and  pities  die  poor  Catholics,  whom  he 
wwUL  be  too  happy  to  serve  if  he  could  by  the  sacrifice  of  every 
thing  except  place,"  we  pass  by  in  silence ;  nor  shaH  even  pause  to 
condole  with  'bAsA  Hatiowby  dn  heihg  ^  &  fallen  angel/'  It  must 
be  consolatory  to  his  Lordship,  at  least,  to  find,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  fall,  he  is  still  <•  an  angel  of  tight.*' 

And  here  we  conclude  our  task,  having  no  counter^ihapsody  sU 
hand  at  all  worthy  of  being  placed  fn  opposttibii  to  that  whidi 
occupies  the  last  fifteen  pages  of  our  author's  work :  yet  woaU 
we  fain  give  hioi,  in  all  httmiiity,  a  word  or  two  of  advice  ere  we 
part.  He  has  now  established  his  reputation  as  a  pamphleteer, 
and  we  suppose  has.  i^  ia^  view  to  )^rat  on  the  town,  ere  long, 
in  some  new  capacity.  If  he  has  not  yet  decided  in  what  charac- 
ter to  appear,  we  beg  respectfully  to  recommend  that  of  a  minstrel : 
his  figures  of  <^  Peel,  £ld(H),  and  WelUtigton^  revolving  round  the 
Sun  5**— «<  of  high->bred  noblemen,  vicars  of  Bray,  and  wise  men  of 
the  East,  uniting  to  adore  the  same  idol  }'*  and  many  others,  seem 
to  us  not  only  highly  poetical,  but  eminently  adapted  to  music,  and 
would,  we  think,  if  well  arranged,  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  stock  of  popular  ballads.  As  reciters  of  poetry,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  put  ourselves  in  competition  with  him  ;  but  when  we 
came  to  that  passage  in  which  he  likens  Mr.  Canning  to  the  rising 
sun,  we  were  struck  with  the  following  lines,  which  we  thought,  at 
a  motto  for  his  pamphlet^  would  not  have  been  unappropriate : — 

Oh  thou»  that  With  sarpaasing  |^lnry  crowned, 
Look'Bt  from -thy  dole  dbrainiim  like  the  God 
Of  thi^  new  worlds  st  whose  f  igfa\all^e  stars 
Hide  their  dimioished  heads ; — to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  DO  fnei^ry  voice — and  add  thy  name. 
Oh  Sun,  to  tell  thee  liow  I  hate  thy  beauts, 
Which  call  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
t  fejl^  how  glorious  unce  above  thy  sphere 
Till  pride  »nd  Worse  ambiliou  tlurew  me  down. 

peace  and  prosperity  to  our  author ! 

If  the  grey  goose-quill  is  still  his  delight,  we  hope  he  will 
employ  it  to  his  heart's  content.  We  can  with  truth  assure  him, 
that  from  us  at  least  he  need  fear  no  farther  castigation  \  we  have 
other  occupations  more  worthy  of  our  attention,  than  to  reply  to 
the  frantic  efi\isions  of  party  petulance,  which  6an  excite  no  feel- 
ing but  those  of  mirth  or  pity. 

That  ignorance  and  bigotry  have  at  length  shrunk  before  the 
progress  of  improvement,  we  most  unfeignedly  rejoice.  By  the 
side  of  the  enlightened  and  truly  patriotic  spirits  of  the  age  we 
take  our  stand.  With  them  we  will  strive  to  uphold  our  glorious 
Constitution  \  with  them  we  venerate  our  King,  confide  in  the 
Minister  of  his  choice,  and  laugh  at  the  Protestant  Tory. 
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AN 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF 

MIDWIVES.  INSTEAD  OF,  SURGEONS, 

PRACTISING  MIDWIFERY. 

By  J.  R.  PICKMERE. 


**  Nothing' ouglit  to  be  lield  laudable  or  bectminf,  hut  what  nature  itself  should 
prompt  us  to  ttUnk  ao."< — Steele.    Spectator^  Vol.  1.  No,  6. 


The  Fourth  Edition,  intended  for  the  Pamphleteer,  with  considcrahle 

additiofi». 


In  presenting  to  the  public  a  new  edition  of  my  tract,  intitled  as 
above,  I  will  compress  the  preface,  the  address,  and  the  postscript 
into  one  view ;  and  will  introduce  some  elementary  discussions 
confirmatory  of  the  subject,  which,  since  the  last  edition  was 
published,  have  occurred  to  me  as  being  requisite ;  at  the  same  time, 
adding  a  brief  notice  of  some  rebtive  circumstances  which  have 
since  transpired,  and  adapting  the  whole  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  period.  I  have,  in  this  edition,  expatiated  on  the  nature 
of  delicacy,  as  connected  with  midwifery  and  the  marriage-state. 
In  taking  a  philosophical  view  of  delicacy  thus  related,  and  partly 
in  some  other  respects,  I  have  been  passing  through  a  region, 
which  from  the  general  novelty  of  the  subject  of  this  tract  in 
print,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  before  attempted  to  be  fully  ex- 
plored. I  may  therefore  by  inadvertency  have  committed  some 
errors  in  expression,  or  left  some  points  incomplete;  defects 
which  my  friends  will  oblige  by  notifying  to  me,  aitd  which  I 
hope  the  readers'  candor  will  prompt  them  to  excuse. 

In  again  declaring  my  sentiments  publicly,  I  am  aware  that  I 
am  still  contending  against  a  phalanx  of  men,  who  are  united  by 
their  profession,  in  one  common  feeling  and  interest,  to  support 
the.prescnt  accustomed  practice  of  midwifery ;  nevertheless,  I  am 
emboldened  by  a  consciousness  thait  my  eflRnrts  are  founded  on 
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a  due  sense  of  religioiiy  Yirtue,  and  decency ;  and  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  find,  that  since  I  first  commenced  an  open  attack,  able 
coadjutors  h^ire  renewed  it  with  increased  vigor.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  my  censures  are  general :  for  I  am  in-  . 
formed  that  many  respectable  and  disinterefted  members  of  the 
profession  are  disposed  for  a  change ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
question  the  great  worth  and  i^sefulness  of  medical  men,  when 
they  apply  themselves  with  skill  and  integrity  to  an  attentive  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  properly  belonging  to  their  vocation. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  a  mere  custom,  however 
ancient  and  prevalent,  which  is  not  founded  on  natural  necessity, 
and  which  is  intrinsically  bad  in  its.  ;^ilciple  and  effects  as  re- 
spects society,  ought  to  oe  suppressed  by  all  prudent  and  justi- 
fiable means.  Such  a  custom  is  man-midwifery,  when  contrasted 
wth  the  practice' of  rtiid wives,  as  I  shall"  plainly  show.  It  will 
be  readily  admitted  by  all  wdl-dispo^ed  persons,  that,  naturally, 
the  fair  sex  have  a  greater  sensibility  to  modesty,  and  especially 
as  respects  personal  delicacy,  than  the  other;  that  ^  their  natural 
modesty  possesses,  in  the  estimation  of  both  sexes,  an  ideal  excel- 
lence, the  preservation  of  which  materially  contributes  to  the  in- 
nocent enjoyments  allotted  to  our  temporal  state  by  Providence, 
and  that  the  moral  purity  of  women  forms  a  part  of  their  religious 
pbligations.  Modesty,  in  its  n^ost  e}^tensive  sen^e,  is  peculiarkr 
graceful  in  the  fair  sex :  their  eternal  yrelfare^  and  even  their 
.worldly  reputation,  are  not  the  only  pointy  in  y^hich  its  preserva*- 
^ioa  conceirns  th^m.  Besides  its.  ideal  excellence,  it  imparts  a 
winning  and  uniform  decency  to  general  behavior.  There  is^ 
g^inerallyi  ^at  habitual  loveliness  in  the  aspect  and  manner  of  a 
J|ady  of  genuine .  modesty,  contracted  from  the  sympathy  of  the 
jnind  W4tl^  the  exterior  person,  which  confers  an  additional  grace 
on  virtue  and  menital  acc<^plishments,  and  adds  an  indispensable 
Ittotre  to  beauty '  and  evety  personal  attraction.  Being  enjoined 
in  the  exercise  of  jour  sopal  duties  to  be  active  in  doing  good,  be- 
a^d^s  r^r^ujng  from  the  €^>o^n^issiQn  of  unjustifiable  harm,  I  am 
.solely  urgedj  ii;ii  jtWs  Address,^  by  a  sincere  wish  to  defend  some  of 
the  most  ?in^^bie\ properties  and  shining  ornaments  of  the  sex 
fvom  t;he  plausible  attacks  91  the  ensnarer,  to  expose  and  deter 
thp  gross  a^u§c;s  ajn,d , various  great  evils  irremediably  incidental 
to  a  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  midwifery,  and  to 
fe^oaomend>  ip  their  stead,  innocent  and  effectual  means  of 
deviating  one  of  the  many  distresses  to  which  human  life  is 
subject,  in  our  present  fleeting  and  p^pbationary  state  of  existence. 
.    Qhildbirtb,  like  the  parturition  of  feniajes  in  every  kind  ot  yivj- 

Sr9^»  anipials,  is  purely  a  natural  process,  equally  as  rpigote 
)m  an  artificial  operation  as  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,    ^fii 
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fi)n4t)r**nin^<ta8€^  &ut  diPabiindre^,  die  kEbbi^  idf'wbm^n^e  ^et^ 
fectly  regular;  and  w^eire  tbey  ki  'Soi^b  •ditilations Jeft  each  to 
hereetfi  quite  al^e,  without  indelicate  inttruiioti,  or  o^if  accl* 
dent  to  protract  or  disbrder  the  process,  niiture  wcfuSd  nearly 
always  successfully  accompM^  its  own  purposes*  Numerous  hare 
been  the  instances  eventually  discotere*  in  out  <:buntry,  in  tho- 
dem  times,  of  poor  females  having  been  intentionally  al6he  during 
labor,  for  the  purpose  ot  concealitig  the  t)irth  of  illegkitnate 
C}iildren.  Civilisation  has  the  general  effect  of  .strengthei^kig  t!he 
bodUy  powers  in  some  classes  of  individuals,  by  means  of  cotistant 
hard  exercise,  and  an  ample  ^pply  of  wholesome  provisions ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  producing  the  poor  manufacturing  and  the 
inaolive  classes,  it  hals  the  effect  of  wealcening  these  powers  :  bttt, 
whether  tlie  bodily  powers  be  strong  or  comparatively  weak,  so 
hUff^  as  there  IS  no  disease,  nor  extreme  deblKty,  peculiarly  aflp^et- 
hg  th^  organisation  of  nature,  with  reference  to  the  involuntary 
corporeal  actions  in  childbirth,  tfie./rganisatidiii  k  perfect;  and 
iJie  respective  forces  of  the  various  actions  are  so\modified  and 
tfeihpered  ^together,  as  to  suit  the  naturarstrength  and  bccasioh  of 
liki  individual.  Such  particular,  disease,  or  extreme  debility,  is 
adtMta^e  prevalent  in  civilised,  than  -  rude  nations ;  therefore 
^ffisaftion  h^s  not  the  effect  of  altering  the  nature  of  wdmen,  in 
^p^  of  diildbiftfe.  In  a  state  of  rude  nature,  as  well  as  in  that 
df  civilisation^  matdcind  are  social  beiflgs,  mutually  assisting  each 
others  and  therefore,  in  both  these  states,  it  is  natural  'and  proper 
that  women  should  be  attended,  vdth  a  view  to  assistance  or  con- 
i^^ience^  during  diildbirtfa.  In  a  state  of  civilisation,  such  atten- 
^n  is  not  more  essentially  necessary,  but  it  is  more  expected,  on 
account  of  the  refinements  consequently  introduced  4nto  haWtsatad 
mtonera. '  Even,  if  civilisatioft  had  tended  to  create  a  necessity 
fbr  more  frequent  essential  assistance,  and  whether  it  does  or  not, 
the  Interest^  of  society  demahd  that  those  persons  should  be  ex- 
clusively encouraged  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  who  are  by 
imur^  adequate  to  administer  this  assistance  most  advantageouWy 
for  mothers,  and  most  congenially  to  the  inclinations  of  husbands. 
I'ribw,  therefore,  come  to  the  immediSte  discussion  m  the  pre- 
*tft  sulrject  5  to  prove  by  comparison  that  women  alone  are  the 
ptoper* persons  to  render  this  assistaince  5  atid  then  to  recommend 
the  general  adoption  of  mid  wives,  and  thcconsequetit  subversion 
of  man*midwifery. 

vlh  our  nation  medical  men  rarely  interfered  in  accouchements' 
ffll  within  the^last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  The  subsequent  pite- 
>pd©ttce  of  man-midwifery  never  having  become  requisite,  it  must 
haVehad its  origin  in  the  lust  and  s^varice  of  medical  men  6f  the 
VbL-XXVlIL  Pom.  NO.  LV.  .    E 
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period  when  it  commenced ;  bj  whkh  tbejr  were  prompted  to 
exercise  every  insinuating  art,  and  urge  pretences  of  nece^ity  for 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  and  establishing  their  practice. 
Doubtless  they  were  accustomed  then,  as  they  now  are,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  families  on  much  freer  terms  than  other  male  visitors. 
It  is  probable  that  they  did  not  then,  in  general,  act  with  the 
unblushing  effrontery  of  their  successors  of  the  present  age.  Their 
practice  in  midwifery  would  generally  be  first  introduced  amongst 
young  females  only^  on  whose  comparative  artlessness  and  timidity^ 
they  could  most  easily  impose;  and  then  a  sense  of  delicacf 
having  placed  these  completely  and  permanently  under  their  re« 
straint,  as  respects  complaining  of  a  breach  of  it  to  their  husbands 
and  the  world,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  next  generation  o£ 
females,  by  the  arts  of  medical  men,  aided  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, would  more  readily  fall  into  their  snares.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  husband,  as  in  the  present  day,  being  totally  unacqiiainte4 
with  the  business  of  midwifery,  and  hoping  and  fully  expecting^ 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that  his  wife's  labor  would  be 
quite  regular,  and  that  the  chance  of  a  necessity  for  artificial  aid 
was  barely  possible,  confidently  anticipated  that  the  surgeon^ 
though  present,  would  not  have  occasion  to  offer  more  than  a  very 
slightly  offensive  assistance ;  and  therefore  made  no  objection  to 
his  attendance.  The  medical  man  well  knew,  by  reflection  on  the^ 
properties  of  the  human  mind  or  by  experience,  that  having  once 
gained  a  point,  delicacy  would  seal  the  mouth  of  the  wife,  and 
those  of  her  female  confidential  attendants ;  and  would  even  so 
far  restrain  them  from  complaining  of  the  particular  case,,  that  in 
general  they  would  not  even  do  so  to  others  of  their  own  .  sex* 
He  also  well  knew,  that  the  husband,  being  entirely  igncmint  of 
the  real  character  of  the  affair,  or  in  case  of  unexpjected  or  pjce*^ 
tended  difliculty,  presuming  on  necessity,  would  m^mifest  no  ob- 
jection. Thus  the  general  practice  of  man-midwifery  was  «ta- 
blishedj  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.,  ^ 

I  am  certain,  that  had  husbands  in  general  been  aware  of  the 
nature  and  long  continuance  of  the  ordinary  assistance  personally 
given  by  the  accoucheur,  uniformly,  in  the  later  periods  of  even  a 
perfectly  natural  and  easy  labor,  the  abominably  gross  indelicacy, 
of  it,  as  administered  by  a  man,  would  have  prevented  the  origin, 
or  at  least  have  speedily  shortened  the  continuance  of  man-mid-, 
wifery.  Though  this  particular  interference  is  exercised  by  every 
common  midwife,  as  well  as  accoucheur,  and  has  more  relation  to 
the  temporary  ease,  than  the  safety  of  the  mother ;  and  though 
nature  alone  would  operate  effectually  in  nearly  all  instances,  as. 
it  does  throughout  the  whole  viviparous  creation,  yet  as  it  is  of 
80  simple  a  nature,  that  with  a  midwife  it  is  quite   harmless. 
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should  it  even  be  useless^  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  cen- 
suring its  adoption  in  proper  hands. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  origin  of  man-midwifery, 
and  of  the  primitive  causes  of  its  present  continuance,  the  reader 
will  liot  be  surprised  that  the  practice  should  be  so  very  prevalent 
in  this  country  as  it  now  is>  more  especially  if  he  advert  to  the 
present  situation  of  aflFairs  connected  with  it.  The  facility  afforded 
to  voung  men  in  late  years  of  instruction  in  surgery  and  mid- 
wirery;  the  numerous  anatomical  lectureSi  and  lectures  on  mid- 
wifery at  the  same  time  provided  for  their  improvement,  the 
great  advances,  both  real  and  pretended,  which  have  been  lately 
made  in  the  science  of  midwifery,  the  surprisingly  increased  num- 
ber of  sturgeons,  and  even  of  physicians  in  the  country  who  prac- 
tise as  such,  have  combinedi  as  the  immediate  causes,  almost 
wholly  to  extinguish  the  ancient  and  salutary  practice  of  mid-^ 
wives,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  kept  equal  pace  in  im- 
provement. It  is  well  known  that  medical  men,  in  general,  have 
hitherto  exerted  all  their  influence  to  prevent  women  from  ac- 
quiring a  scientific  knowlege  of  midwifery. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  various  great  evils  peculiar 
tor  the  present  system. 

Besides  the  ordinary  abuse  arising  out  of  man-midwifery,  as 
before  mentioned ,  licentious  tricks  of  enormous  depravity  are 
sometimes  committed,  and  others  highly  objectionable  are  very 
frequently  practised  by  accoucheurs,  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
fessional avocations.  In  entering  on  diis  part  of  the  present  subject, 
I  will,  with  a  view  to  prove  the  frequency  of  these  extraordinary 
abuses,  in  the  first  place,  quote  the  convincing  arguments  on  this 
pointi  expressed  in  an  excellent  tract,  published  since  the  last 
edition  of  my  pamphlet  appeared,  and  which  is  intitled,  <<  Obser- 
vations on  the  impropriety  of  Men  being  employed  in  the  business 
of  Midwifery.'*    The  author's  words  are  as  follows : 

*'  1st.  Lust  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  appetites  :  to  what- 
ever extent  it  may  be  gratified,  its  demands  are  soon  again  re- 
newed, especially  if  attracted  by  variety  in  its  objects  ;  and  when 
the  body  has  lost  its  power  of  indulgence,  the  mind  frequently 
retains  its  desires,  sometimes  even  heightened  in  a  great  degree. 
Therefore  men  advanced  in  years,  when  inclined  by  their  vicious 
propensities,  are  empowered  by  dieir  experience,  and  consequent 
siibtleties,  to  contaminate  the  minds  of  women  more  than  younger 
and  less  experienced  men.  Lust  being  thus  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  appetites,  it  is,  and  it  is  necessary  for  natural  purposes 
that  it  should  be,  le^s  under  the  influence  of  the  reason,  than 
any  other  appettte ;  for  if  we  had  the  power  of  coolly  deliberating  . 
OB  the  eflfects  of  indulgence,  the  intentions  of  nature  would  be 
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often  frustrated.  In  consequence  whereof  this  jsrppetUe  i|  bmKI 
subject  to  abuse. 

<<  2nd.  It  is  natural  to  mai|  to  abu^  power  and  opportunity* 

<(  3rd.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  professionj  accoueneurt 
have  the  greatest  incitement  to  lust^  and  possess  more  xe^^dj 
means  and  pretences  by  which  they  may  gratify  it  to  a  great  ei^r 
tenty  than  any  other  class  of  men. 

<<  If  these  propositions  be  granted,  and  I  think  they  cannot  be 
denied^  every  thing  is  admitted  that  I  wish  ^o  establish ;  namelyt 
that  great  moral  abuses  are  necessarily  committed  by  medicftl  m^tiJ* 

t  shall  presently  adduce  various  substantial  re^son$  ^by  the 
accoucheurs  cannot  be  easily  hindered,  or  seldom  positively  de- 
tected, in  great  abuses.  One  general  conclosioi),  to  be  4r^wi| 
from  this  observation  and  the  arguments  I  have  just  cited,  is^;tliat, 
even  without  reference  to  various  other  objections  to  man- mid- 
wifery, and  the  abuse  arising  out  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
accoucheur,  no  man,  of  whatever  age,  constitution,  character,  or 
station,  can  be  reasonably  depend^  on  to  act  safely  and  cpr- 
rectly  as  an  assistant  at  childbirth. under  any  circun^stances. 

But  should  any  person  be  so  inconvincible,  as  really  tO:  consider 
the  author's  reasoning  inconclusive,  I  appeal  to  such  disinterested 
part^f  the  community,  as  is  competent  to  decide,  for  thi?  truth  of 
the  fjrequency  and  generality  in  practice  of  the  following  w^mton 
i^u^e,  which  the  necessity  of  understanding  will  at  once  ji^tify  an 
allu3ion  to  here.  It  is  qommon  with  many  accoucheurs,  besides 
th^  usual  a,ttention,  to  interfere  in  an  early  stage  of  even  a  regular 
(abor,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  for  the  pretended .  purposes  of 
ascertaining  the  progress  made,  or  what  length  pf  time  the  prac* 
titipner  may  givie  to  the  pursuit  of  other  professional  avocations 
before  assistance  will  become  requisite.  This  being  a  very  com- 
mon practice,  and  of  itself  a  grossly  indelicate  abuse,  is  it  not 
exceedingly  probable,  that  the  accoucheur  who,  acting  ya? 
der  the  impulse  of  lust,  thus  takes  one  step  in  criin^  Wist  in 
time  become  hardened  in  guilt ;  and,  accustomed  to  witness  cor- 
poral agony  with  indifference^  may  be  urged  by  a  shocking  de- 
piavity  and  the  irnpetuosity  of  this  passion  to  commence  a  da«^ 
gerous  surgical  operation,  under  a  pretence  of  its  necessity,  trusting 
th^  the  real  character  of  such  an  affair  will  not  be  discovered,? 

For  an  account  of  numerous  general  and  partieulaK  instances  of 
atrocious  abuses,  proceeding  from  lustful  appetite,  as  committed  by 
accoucheurs,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  respectable  tract  from  which 
I  have  before  quoted.  The  instance^,  to  which  I  more  especially 
allude,  are  the  folbwing  :  the  abuses  in  the  practice  of  the  Lpnflon 
hospitals,  where  the  young  medical,  man  comfnosly  finishes  his 
studies;  abuses  in  private  practice,  as  unavailing  per^pnal  es- 
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dttiiiiatkms  bt  the  accoticheur,  when  consulted  during  pregnancy, 
und^r  ^t<eteiice  of  aseertaimng  the  position  of  the  child  5  or  if  the 
fentald  cotnplain  of  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon during  pregnancy,  suggesting  the  possibiHty  of  an  inflamma- 
fron  of  the  womb,  and  requiring  a  vbual  examination ;  in  the  case 
of  an  unfortunate  single  woman,  requiring  such  examination, 
when  consulted  to  ascertain  whether  she  were  with  child  ;  a  par- 
ticuisir  instance  of  very  gross  licentiousness  towards  a  young  mar- 
ried lady,  in  a  case  of  miscarriage,  committed  by  one  of  the  most 
celebifated  professors  in  London  ;  and  a  case,  which,  though  not 
exactly  in  point,  is  a  collateral  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  abuses, 
an  in^mous,  but  happily  frustrated,  scheme  formed  by  a  surgeon, 
to  wantonly  resort  to  a  highly  indelicate  surgical  process  in  a  cer- 
tain female  disorder,  when  the  use  of  medicine  alone  was  subse- 
<)uetitly  deemed  by  another  surgeon,  his  partner,  amply  sufficient^ 
as  the  case  proved,  to  give  effectual  relief. 

I  will  give  in  the  autfaor^s  words  a  description  of  the  general 
practices  of  the  celebrated  London  professor,  whom  I  have  just 
menrioned,  and  accompany  it  with  an  extract  from  another  part  of 
the  author's  tract.  "  It  appears  that  he  does  not  indiscriminately 
attend  ladies  who  apply  to  him  \  but  when  his  attendance  is  re- 
quired, he  calls  on  the  party.  If  her  person  be  attractive,  he 
agrees  to  attend  her  ;  if  otherwise,  he  excuses  himself  on  the  plea 
of  ilKhealth,  or  having  already  too  much  business  ;  professing  his 
call  to  be  one  of  politeness  merely.  To  prove  motives  is  impos- 
^ble,  but  this  is  certain.  He  has  offers  of  so  much  more  business 
than  he  Would  be  able  to  attend  to,  that  he  has  the  power  of 
making  a  choice  without  sacrificing  his  self-interest ;  and  he  doe* 
rtjcct  some  ladies,  although  of  superior  station,  in  the  mannet 
And  on  the  pleas  ascribed  to  him.  Also  in  the  case  of  the 
yot^ng  lady  I  have  mentioned,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  gentleman 
not  uiltikely  to  adopt  such  a  system.  Besides,  the  extent  to  which 
the  refinements  of  vice  are  carried  by  many  persons,  every  body  is 
acquainted  with. 

<«  It  often  happens  that  when  those  men  who  practise  mid- 
wifery have  acquired  celebrity  in  their  profession,  and  have  there- 
fbte  no  longer  occasion  to  win  their  way  by  gentleness  and  court- 
ing (and  this  generally  happens  at  that  period  of  life  when  gentle- 
ness and  courting  would  avail  them  little),  they  commonly  assume, 
grounded  on  their  great  experience  and  profound  wisdom,  a 
grave  and  decided  air  5  demanding  openly  and  boldly  any  kind  of 
examination  their  virtuous  propensities  may  prompt  them  to  re- 
quire. The  husband^  if  he  be  apprised  of  the  doctor's  dictum,  is 
compelled  to  concede,  from  the  supposed  necessity  and  urgency 
of  the  case  :  the  wife,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  of  course  sub- 
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nutty  and  the  doctor  has  his  gratificaticm ;  knowing  lUle  about 
the  matter^  if  there  be  any  thing  the  mattery  and  caring  no  mcce 
for  the  resuh  j  receives  his  fee  and  departs^  laughing  as  he  goes 
at  the  gullibility  of  mankind." 

It  has  been  observed,  says  the  same  author,  first,  <<  that  women 
ofier  no  attractions  to  men  at  the  time  of  childbirth '"  secondly^ 
<<  that  if  the  man  have  any  enjoyment,  it  is  of  little  importaacet 
as  the  woman  does  not  participate;"  and  thirdly,  **  that  the  nurse 
is  a  protector  from  excessive  abuse  to  women  in  these  situations.'' 
He  also  anticipates  an  objection  by  stating,  fourthly,  <<  that  unless 
for  his  previous  and  subsequent  remarks,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
accoucheurs  would  be  deterred  by  self-interest  from  the  commis^ 
sion  of  professional  crimes."  The  author  has  refuted  this  sophistry, 
and  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  tract  for  his  reasoning.  These  ex- 
cuses or  arguments  in  favor  of  man-midwifery  are  so  absurd,  that 
I  will  say  only  a  few  words  in  reply  to  them.  And  first,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  they  purpose  to  obviate  one  only  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  of  midwifery — ^that  is  lust.  'Womeiiy 
on  the  occasions  mentioned,  certainly  ofier  few  or  none  of  the  at- 
tractions arising  from  mental  accomplishments ;  but  they  do  oSer 
the  attractions  of  the  person ;  and  if  these  are  impaired  in  some 
degree  by  the  absence  of  these  accomplishments  and  the  occaMoB^ 
the  defect  is  readily  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  the  experienced 
aiMi  intrepid  accoucheur.  He  obviates  the  defect  by  the  allowance 
he  can  make  for  its  being  temporary,  for  its  not  being  the  con- 
sequence of  disease,  but  of  a  regular  course  of  nature,  and  by  the 
strong  sensations  arising  from  hb  extraordinarily  unrestrained 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  person,  heightened  by  the  no- 
velty, and  perhaps  the  youthful  modesty,  of  the  particular  object. 
In  reply  to  the  second  argument,  freely  admitting  that  the  woman 
has  no  enjoyment,  it  does  not  contend  that  the  accoucheur  is  free 
from  unlawful  lust,  and  as  he  is  not,  here  is  one  crime  -,  and 
surely  to  be  with  alacrity  the  passive  object  of  this  lust,  if  such  a 
case  should  happen,  is  to  be  an  abettor  of  the  crime.  In  reference 
to  the  third  excuse ;  the  nurse  bears  such  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
accoucheur,  that  she  is  rather  an  approver  than  a  protector;  bemdes 
an  experienced  accoucheur  is  too  hardened  to  sufier  the  least  re- 
straint in  his  professional  business  from  the  presence  of  women, 
who  I  shall  presently  show  are  of  little  avail  for  the  purpose  <^ 
either  detection  or  exposure.  As  to  the  fourth  argument ;  it  is  ex* 
tremely  difficult  to  expose  or  positively  detect  the  accoucheur,  in 
cases  even  of  great  extraordinary  abuse,  on  account  of  his  ready 
plea,  and  for  other  reasons  noticed  hereafter ;  besides,  experience 
proves  that  men  frequently  sacrifice  their  greatest  temporal,  as  well 
as  their  eternal  interests  to  their  passions. 
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Another  sort  of  abuse,  the  ambkion  or  desire  of  fame,  which 
impels  some  accoucheurs  to  commence  dangerous  surgical  opera* 
tionsi  where  nature  is  sufficient  to  complete  her  own  worics,  as 
Terified  by  an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  profession  to  be 
frequently  practised,  shall  be  reserred  for  especial  notice,  when 
discussing  the  injurious  consequences  to  bodily  health,  and  danger 
to  life,  proceeding  from  the  various  abuses  before  mentioned. 

Having  adverted  to  the  abuses  arising  out  of  the  present  system 
of  midwifery,  I  now  come  to  a  consideration,  first,  of  the  irre- 
mediable difficulties,  in  all  cases,  opposed  to  their  suppression, 
nnder  that  system  $  and,  secondly,  of  the  character  of  diese  abuses, 
and  of  the  immediate  effects  and  remoter  consequences  produced 
by  them. 

There  being  more  or  less  interference  of  the  accoucheur  with 
die  female  in  every  childbirth  which  he  attends,  there  must  alw^vs 
be  a  proportionate  degree  of  indelicacy  committed  and  sufiered ; 
and  the  moral  evil  of  unlawful  lust,  on  his  part,  may  be  considered 
to  be  in  general  co^extensive.  The  ordinary  interference  in  common 
cases  being  considered  requisite,  and  greater  interference  being 
required  in  every  other  case,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  remedy,  except 
the  subversion  of  man-midwifery,  is  applicable  to  any  case.  I 
will  now  examine,  whether  there  is  any  remedy,  except  that,  for 
extraordinary  directly  wanton  abuses.  The  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  any  interference  must  depend  in  every  case  on  the  symptoms 
indicated,  or  the  result  of  inquiry  at  the  time,  as  to  whetl^r  or  not 
they  induce  a  reasonable  supposition,  that  the  labor  is  so  far 
advanced  as  to  render  some,  be  it  more  or  less,  assistance  of  die 
j»actitioner  necessary.  That  by  any  human  device  the  conduct  of 
medical  men  could  be  universally  and  permanently  restricted  to  a 
proper  course  in  this  respect  is  absolutely  impossible.  Aware,  in 
a  general  point  of  view,  of  the  natural  forwardness  peculiar  to  the 
male  sex,  yet  naturally  strangers  in  feeling  to  the  impetuosity  and 
extent  of  desire  which  prompts  it,  women  are  easily  deceived  by 
supposed  necessity,  or  the  pretences  of  the  accoucheur.  I  am 
aware  that  females,  to  whom  my  remarks  may  be  well  known  by 
information,  and  by  whom  they  may  be  kept  in  mind,  are  com- 
petent to  detect  those  extraordinary  abuses,  which  are  obviously 
without  a  good  plea ;  but  can  this  knowlege  be  made  universal 
amongst  them,  and  if  it  could,  will  not  time  eventually  efiace  such 
biowlege  in  future  generations  ?  But  in  cases  where  the  fact  is 
ascertained  by  females,  the  only  corrective  to  the  accoucheur's 
misconduct,  unless  surgeons  were  discounted  from  practising 
midwifery,  would  be  a  disclosure  of  a  nature  highly  repugnant  to 
die  feelings  of  delicacy  in  the  individual  female,  especially  if 
yoimg,  whose  modesty  and  general  propriety  of  behavior  might 
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tetMe  |)ef  to  cre^.  Th&  biKitHi|Kl#  if  he  ^tild  <ksimt  tor  be 
acquainted  wilh  the  real  civcmnetafK^S)  t»  mttnatty  aetaat^  bf^ 
a  8^$e.of  deli^acj^  a«  to  the  ptrticillaf  instiance^  with  Hi*  wim 
Delicacy,  however^  cdnsequentiaUy  p^ompte  her  atudiourty  to  pm» 
vent  his  obtainnig  a  koowlege  of  the  actual  citcuttifttancety  occuvriog 
even  IB  the  ordinaty  practice  of  the  accoucheut*  This  feeliiig  does 
not  directly"  resttaln  hef  from  comfi^unieaung  to  himi  wlio  is  hce 
husband  ;  but  she  is  naturally  conscious  that  to  inform  him  would 
not  only  be  the  immediate  cause  of  hurting  his  feelifigs,  btet,  f(Mi 
^eacfons  which  I  shaU  mention  when  treating  of  personal  abase* 
ment)  would  dccasion  a  risk  of  diminishing  his  lore  for  her.  She 
4ierefore  conceals  the  case  i  instead  of  candidly  and  magnatiimoiMy 
informing  him  of  it,  and  then  trusting  the  event  of  her  situalidfi  to 
PrOirid^t^ :  she  addpts  a  te»poi^ary  expedient^  instead  of  takitig  a 
step  whtchi  if  often  repeated,  would  be  calculated  to  sAolkh  ail 
such  evils  in  fututOi  both  in  reSp^ct  of  h^t^lf  and  her  sex  in 
general.  Her  secrecyi  however,  originates  in  the  anxi^y  of  her 
conjjitgal  love>  and  is  such  as  to  shelter  her  from  meriting  n^^re 
^an  a  small  degree  of  blame.  Delicacy  generally  prevents  the 
neutral  female  spectator  from  owning  to  the  particular  instance  of 
abuses  and  silences  dte  spontaneous  complaints  by  Women  of  ^neral 
instances:  it  has  these  efiectSi  as  well  in  respect  of  communis 
eating  to  an  indifferent  person^  as  because  the  notoriety  of  stfcfa 
abuses  would  lead  husbands  to  inquire  into  ciroumntances  con-' 
nected  with  their  respective  wives.  A  public  disclosure  of  z 
particular;  instaiice  of  extraordinary  abuse  MFOuld  therefore  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  made ;  and  even  if  it  were  made,  and  however  truei  it 
'^irould  not  circulate  far — would  be  li^Ie  to  partial  contradktioa, 
disbelief,  discountenance,  suppression,  or  misconstruction,  and 
would  generally  make  only  a  slight  impression  on  persons  ttnafiected 
by  it.  Moreover^  medical  men  are  generally  furnished  with  a  plea. 
Thus,  besides  the  almost  universally  insurmountable  and  unfakiBi- 
able  aversion  to  making  a  public  disclosure,  for  the  sake  of 
correction  and  reformation,  it  would  be  imposstbte  for  it,  when 
made^  to  produce  a  general  and  lasting  sensation  in  the  com- 
munity. This  natural  incompetency,  to  a  great  extent^  in  womto 
to  detect  extraordinary  abuse  on  the  occasions  of  chrldtHVth,  their 
peculiar  aversion  to  disclose,  and  the  impoesibility  of  the  disolo^re 
becoming  effectual,  considered  with  referemi^e  to  the  natuval  for-* 
wardness  peculiar  to  the  male  sex,  argues  strongly  in  favor  of 
midwlvesi  and  against  surgeons,  practising  midwifery. 

In  reference  to  tfte  observations  which  next  follow,  it  will  be 
weU  to  premise,  that  some  of  them  are  not  meant  to  be , applicable 
to  those  persons  whose  habits  or  dispositions  render  them  in 
a  great  degree  insensible  to  decency»  nor  to  budbands  whose^ 
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^eelidtt»>hftye  beoa  le^Ted  by  gisoio  lioeiitioiisiieM'  in  thAr  nifiibi 
mdt  eta  iiMmf  of  ^bem  be  expected  to.apply  vltk  propet  fotce  M 
ihoie  men^  as  buthoid^i  Miiose  matrimonkl  uobm  faave  beei| 
mtn^j  polilicaltioor  where  tbnnigh  inveterate  domestic  strife  tfaeit 
«<M9^iigal  afiectiomb»?e^  subsided*' 

:  Witbotit  refefence  to  the  obviofts  cfiminality  of  last  arising  o«t 
pi  the  practioc  of  ittan-midwiferiry  and  therefore  daf^piosing  it'  t<y  b0 
possible,  that  in  any  case  the  accpucheur  should  hare  interfkted 
withottt  baring  been  excited  by  this  passion,  still  it  would  tt»^ 
<}ii6Stioiuibly  be  indelicate  for  him  to  assist,  as  it  is  to  be  even  simply 
pt^sent^  at  a  childbirth ;  and  more  especially  as  many  in  the  pfo^ 
feS8k)ni  for  motives  whkfa  are  obvious  ai&er  what  I  have  befonf 
etated,  are  averse  to  the  presence  of  the  husband  on  such  occasionf* 
Surely,  as  far  as  deficacy  is  concerned,  the  presence  of  the  hM^ 
band,  when  a  surgeon  is  attending  on  such  an  occasion,  isj  or  at 
least  may  b^,  a  restraint  on  extraordinary  abuse,  or  affords  beftei^ 
means  of  detecting  it ;  and  according  to  ^  fr^e  and  unprejudiced 
€eeUngs  of  our  nature,  when  the  occasion  is  in  smttcipatiot^  and 
tlie  husband's  reasonable  suspicions  ate  aroused,  id  nKMre  conge^fil 
to  both  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Delicacy  or  modesty  is  an  ideal  instinct  of  our  nature,  and 
therefore  id  its  oiigin  whaUy  undonnected  with  the  exercise  of 
veason :  for  we  ate  prompted  to  it  without  reflection )  We  fix  it9 
extent  by  our  nactural  feelings,  and  we  determine  the  degree  of  iti 
infraction  by  the  same  means.  Though  it  is  purely  ideal,  yet,  fl§ 
in^osing  a^  restraint  on  licentious  actions,  by  the  dtsplessu^e  which 
the  brench  of  it  naturally  creates  in  an  unwilling  passive  party  and 
a  neutral  person,  and  in  exalting  human  nature  through  the  love^ 
liness  we  instinctively  attach:  to  it  in  respect  of  either  sentiment  or 
action,  it  is  a  positive  moral  good.'  Each  sex,  exclusively  amofl^ 
themselves,  are  generally  sensible  to  delicacy,  as  far  as  relates  to  & 
wantosi  infracticm  of  it :  but  when  one  commits  an  act  primarify 
indelicate  before  another  of  the  same  sex  out  of  pressing  necessity r 
tlie  disgust  arising  is  comparatively  sm^l,  and  may,  in  most  in-* 
^l^oces,  be  easSy  and  completely  obviated  by  familiarity,  common 
habic^  or  custom.  Between  two  persons,  one  of  each  sex,  there  i§ 
mutually  a  much  greater  sense  of  delicacy  $  and  the  fair  sei 
especially  have  a  higher  sense  of  this  virtue  than  men^  a$  ti  iff^4p^ct€ 
the  actions  or  situation  of  the  one-sex  being  witu^sed  of  kn<^ft 
by  the  other  •,  ai>d  in  case  of  either  sex,  whether  the  Actlow  (ff 
situation  was.  wanton,  or  arose  out  of  unavotds^ble  accident  ov 
indispesisable  necessity^  yet  in  the  instance  of  waiitidnnestr,  the 
disgust  to  the  world,  in  general,  it  the  perpetnttor  ol  indeHca^y,! 
is. greater  than  in  that  of  accident  or  neees^.  Men,  too,  hshre  ^ 
higher  aeasm  of  delicaoy,  as  it  respects  the  feMla  sex,  ih^  ihetti^ 
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MfaFOi  Wkhthf  se  modifiaitk«i>  and  subject  to  thest  restriodoi^ 
tlie  inlractkm  of  delicacy  usually  creates  di^ust ;  except  as  to  the 
party  committing  or  suffering,  when  the  br^ich  is  accompanied  by 
iBore  or  less  priracy  and  lustful  -id^as^  as  in  the  case  of  the  acco»- 
cheur ;  and  except  as  to  a  depraved  perscm,  when  it  is  committed 
cor  viewed  by  him  with  malignity  or  advamtage ;  smd  lastly,  ex<%pt 
in  a  party  vulgarly  enjoying  comparativelv  trifling  indecencies  ia 
action,  or  indecent  expressions,  as  a  suoject  of  ridicule.  This 
natural  disgust  may  be  partly  or  wholly  obliterated,  in  particular 
instances,  by  the  individual  being  habituated  to  the  comn^ssion  o^ 
sufiering  of  the  particular  indeliaK:y,  yet  habit  does  not  inevitably 
in  all  perscHis  obliterate  the  disgust  in  such  instances ;  or  disgust 
may  be  obliterated,  in  a  slight  degree,  by  the  novel  adoption,  ia 
the  particular  instance,  of  a  general  custom.  Nothing  can  whoUj 
efiace,  in  an  individual  of  sound  mind,  natural  disgust  at  inde^ 
Ucacy  in  general  i  for  the  commonest  prostitute  would  inwardly 
feel  indignant  at  the  man,  who  would  maliciously  and  forcibly 
expose  her  person  publicly,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  for  a 
malicious  assault,  committed  with  equal  violence,  but  withoi^ 
indelicacy. 

By  our  natural  instincts  we  determine  that  those  actions,  besides 
some  others,^  are  positively  indelicate,  which  are  calculated,  in  the 
direct  instance,  or  by  analogy,  to  excite  in  a  party  or  other  pexw 
son,  though  in  fact  they  may  or  may  not  excite,  unlawful  lust$ 
and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  to  excite,  is  our 
sense  of  their  indelicacy.  This  indelicacy,  when  wanton  and 
unnecessary,  is  a  positive  moral  evil,  because  it  is  thus  calculated 
to  incite  an  unlawful  passion,  and  because  in  an  unwilling  passive 
party  or  a  neutral  disapproving  person,  it  is  injurious  by  wounding 
the  feelings.  As  creating  painful  sensations  in  those  who  are  not 
parties  to  it,  yet  conscious  of  it,  and  where  others  are  unconscious 
of  it,  as  debasing  the  nature  of  the  parties  individually,  it  is,  beyond 
its  capacity  of  exciting  lust,  morally  criminal,  as  well  in  the  party 
wilfully  and  directly  permitting  as  in  the  party  committing  it* 
Absolute  necessity,  or  an  unavoidable  incident,  obviates  the  moral 
guilt  of  indelicacy.  In  reluctantly  becoming  personally  the  object 
of  indelicacy  by  compulsion,  stratagem,  or  necessity,  and  with  or 
without  lust  in  the  perpetrator,  though  the  passive  party  is  morally 
innocent,  yet  Providence  has  «wisely  determined  both  sexes  to 
abhor  indelicacy  in  such  a  case,  at  the  instant  slnd  retrospectively^ 
as  in  other  instances,  even  as  it  respects  the  sufferer ;  by  means  of 
our  natural  sensibility — on  account  of  the  ideal  excellence  of 
personal  delicacy,  and  innocence  therein,  and  of  natural  perfection ; 
and  of  proximity  to  personal  innocence  and  natural  perfection. 
Thi^  disgust  is  equally  great,  both  to  the  innocent  sufieret  and 
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the  wotM)  in  respect  of  the  oidelkg^  of  tbe  imiofaeiit  suArn^ 
whethet  the  indelicacy  wis^  on  the  ptrt  of  the  perpetmtori  wantm 
or  atcessaryi  or  was  the  result  of  accident.  A  person  would 
ki^tinctiv^Iy  feel  himself  to  be  personally  abased,  though  without 
selfHreproachi  qr  the  reproach  of  the  world,  at  becoming  personally 
the  unwilling  object  of  indelicacy ;  and  he  would  instinctively  rate 
another  morally  innocent  sufierer  to  be  abased  in  person,  without 
thinking  that  other  liable  to  reproach,  on  witnessing  or  even  at 
being  credibly  informed  of  the  commission  of  indelicacy  by  com* 
pulsion  or  stratagem  on  him.  The  fair  sex,  having  a  higher  sense 
of  delicacy  than  the  other,  and  men  naturally  esteeming  delicacy 
in  women  more  than  in  themselves,  the  sense  of  abasement  arising 
from  indelicacy  in  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  when  applied  to 
these  positions,  is  then  greater.  The  degree  of  abasement  is  of 
course  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  indelicacy  suffered.  Ex* 
perience  fully  supports  this  doctrine.  I  will  instance  a  strong  case, 
which  will  confirm  it.  A  modest  girl,  or  wife,  is  viohted.  The 
monster,  who  has  committed  the  act,  is  apprehended,  and  meets 
with  the  fate  he  deserves.  Why  does  he  merit  capital  punish- 
ment ;  why  is  the  case  more  than  that  of  a  heinous  assault ;  why 
is  the  momentary  commission  of  indelicacy  and  impartment  of 
terror  such  an  aggravation  ?  Because  she  has  been  forcibly  de- 
spoiled of  her  personal  innocence,  or  proximity  to  personal  inno- 
cence :  that  is,  because  the  girl,  or  wife,  and  her  friends,  anB  the 
w<^ld,  feel  that  she  has  received,  not  merely  a  transitory  past,  but 
a  present  personal  injury  of  an  ideal  nature  from  the  indelicacy,  of 
which  she  was  morally  an  innocent  sufferer;  and  because  lust, 
being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  passions,  and  readily  to  be 
gratified  by  violence,  requires  rigid  laws  to  restrain  the  unlawful 
and  forcible  exercise  of  it.  Legal  punishment  is  not,  or  ought  not 
to  be^  proportioned  to  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offender ;  it  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  the  temporal  injury,  and  the  temptation 
and  facility  for  committing  it.  The  enduring  injury,  in  this  case, 
is  obviously  of  the  nature  I  have  been  describing.  Moral  inno- 
cence, however,  in  all  cases,  according  to  our  natural  instincts, 
instantaneously  obviates  a  part  of  the  disgust,  arising  from  the 
indelicacy  of  the  situation  of  the  innocent  sufierer. 

In  cases  of  man-midwifery,  the  accoucheur's  assistance,  when 
viewed  abstractedly,  and  considered  without  the  prejudices  of 
custcnn,  we  instinctively  determine  to  be  an  instance  of  the  greatest 
indelicacy ;  we  naturally  feel  that  indelicacy  cannot  proceed  much 
forther,  without  at  the  instant  changing  the  scene  from  a  private 
to  a  public  exposure.  In  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the  personal 
assistance  is  such,  that  a  surgical  operation  necessarily  performed 
by  a  surgeon  even  on  a  man,  with  comparatively  equal  bodily 
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fEpoilige  and  iod^idite  contsKsty  im^t^  by  its  uncommoflDesg) 
•nse  a  sltglit  feeHog  of  disgust,  bi  the  next  place,  the  inieitcacy  is 
bitaranaely  aggravated  by  the  circunistance  c^  the  parties  b«i«g  of 
difierent  sexes ;  and  lastly,  as  respects  the  sufferer,  the  aggr^rratkM 
16  enhaneed  by  the  peculiar  semibilky  to  delicacy  in  a  fetnakr^ 
which  she  foels^  and  the  world  feels  in  re^ct  of  her  present  ot 
past  situaitiom  The  accoucheur  feels^  no  disgust  at  this  great 
indelicacy  )  be  is  supported  by  lusr^  interest,  ^d  habit,  and  re*- 
ceires  pleasure*  The  innocent  sufferer  and  the  worM  bate  a  due 
sense  t>f  his  indelicacy.  The  sufierer  and  the  world  fee(  the  iff*- 
deUcacy  of  her  situation  ^  but  ber  moral  innocence,  when  she  is 
innocent,  instantaneously  obviates  in  both  a  portion  of  it.  Man^i* 
kind,  in  general,  are  equally  sensible  with  herself  of  the  indelicacy. 
So  far  ai  to  perc^ve  its  extent*,  but  her  feeling  of  it,  as  a  reluctant 
sufferer,  is  rendered  more  painful  through  the*  law  of  self-pre* 
servation :  and  many  others  feel  the  indelicacy  with  various  degrees 
of  pain  in  proportion  to  the  love  or  respect  they  have  for  her. 
The  wife,  as  an  immediate  sufferer,  feels  much  uneasiness ;  and 
en  account  of  her  sex  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  self-abasement 
from  her  situation^  The  husband,  being  in  common  with  othet 
men  more  sensible  to  personal  abasement,  as  it  relates  to  femate 
sufferers  than  to  those  of  his  own  sex,  partakes  of  this  greater 
sensibility  in  respect  of  her  to  whom  he  is  united ;  and  on  account 
of  his  love  for  hey  has  considerable  uneasiness)  whidh  is  much 
hicreased  through  the  ideal  excellence  in  marriage  of  exclusivie 
{lersonal  possession*  Moreover,  his  indignation  for  the  injury  is 
excked  by  the  artifice,  if  any,  which  has  been  practised  on  her  % 
and  is  kindled,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  the  c^se  of  his  owft 
wife,  because  of  the  affection  which  he  has  for  her,  and  the  extent 
«f  uneasinoss  which  he  is  made  to  su^r# 

Marriage-is  as  natural  to  man,  as  an  indiscriminate  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  would  be  impolitic  and  Unnatural.  Though  a 
mMi  of  wamon  imagination  be  so  far  settled  as  to  fix  on  a  mistress, 
yet  his' love  being  only  sensual,  his  pleasures  are  soon  sated  with 
the  ssrnie  objem.  The  continuance  of  their  union  is  unfixed,  and 
ttuhreis  no  lasting  confidence  between  them.  Reflection  reproach^iS 
him  with  having  been  the  destroyer  of  her  innocence,  or  at  least 
with  fostering  impurity :  he  visits  her  by  steahh  $  and  sdicude 
and  guilt  are  her  associates.  When  tlHr  parties  eventually  separate, 
Iris  fefrtune  is  probably  ruined  with  her  enttavagance,  and  her 
future  conditbn  is  anended  by  disgrace  and  misery.  Shame  and 
r«morse  accompaided  their  connexion,  and  they  leave  each  othef 
with  mutual  upbraidings.  But  let  us  change  the  scene  to  that  of 
a  virtuous  union.  Marriage  promotes  order  in  society,  secures  a 
home  for  the  female  sex,  and  protects  the  staiesof  infancy  ^ndf 
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ehiUliood.  Wkiloit  marriatge^  relatioaaliip  wocMtbe  nM%>«Oft» 
j«cfit»iral|  and  OMisequentiy  the  endearing  ties  of  kminAiymiMhm 
j^arly  extinct.  The  ytrtuouB  and  happy  pair  have  spcMUaiieoiidy 
chosen  «ach  dther  from  the  world.  Their  uiuon  has*  been  .fonnod 
on  deliberation  and  inqniry,  as  to  the  character  and  diflpoMCioii 
of  each  pdier,  and  as  to  jdie  reasonable  ftotpectSr  oi  seeuring  eitch 
a  provision  .as  they  may  motualiy  think  adequate.  Tbek  loiw 
IB  mutual  and  constant ;  and  though  its  sensations  are  imh  so  nivkl 
ki  their  ordinary  course,  as  shortly  after  a  youthful  marriage^  yct^ 
supported  by  reciprocal  confidencei  it  is  capable  of  being  con** 
Siderably  enjoyed^  till  the  infirmities  of  age  advance,  and  even  liMti 
SQtdes  into  perCect  esteem  and  unalterable  regsurd.  The  highest 
pkasuree  of  sense  are  rifling  in  comparison  with  the  felicity  ol 
their  ideal  love.  H^ir,  disagreements  are  therefore  readily  paeiM 
fied.  They  oirerlook  each  other^s  personal  defects :  they>  participate 
in  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows ;  and  thus  eontf  sbufie  to  t^e  iermer^ 
and  alleviate  the  latter.  Liable  to  outward  injuries  and  'disteess 
in  common  with  others,  ^se  evils  do  not  affeet  their  mtftuaf 
segard.  Their  interchange  of  love  jH'oduces  a  reciprocity^of 'ii^^ 
terests  and  good  offices,  and  an  anxious  regard  for  Miuttiallf 
ecclMsive  possesion  of  person.  Esteeming  their'  persons  es^ saoteo 
to  each  o^her^  the  ideal  restraints  of  sex  common  to  'Other  fnodesf 
aunds  are  instincfively,  as  between  themselves,  privately  oblftevated 
by  b(4ng  intermingled  and  incorporated  in  their  sense  of -unions 
"SleioTe  die  world  their  conjugal  sense  of  modesty  is  equal  to  tbeif 
]fidi^({ual  sense  of  it  previous  to  their  union  ^  aoid  their  indtfidual 
sens^  of  this  feeling  is  increased  by  th^  m»tual  <anxiety  to  |>re» 
serve  it  in  each  other.  To  them  snodesty  Is  more  than  a^negathre 
good  ;  it  possesses  an  indescribable  xiharm,  a  peculiar  pleasure* 
f'or  these  reasons  any  itrfiringement  of  delieacy>  committed  by  ^si 
stranger  of  the  other  sex  on  the  person  of  die  cme,  though  it  ehottld 
Ve.  compulsive,  w(»ild  be  viewed  by  the  other  even  asjt'vespeds 
dketSuffisrer  with  abhorrence,  and  as  it  ^  respects  die  wilful  pern 
pfitrator  with  peculiar  indignatbn*  These  feelings  are*  engrafted 
in^s  iby  the  wisdom  of  Providence.  They  isopport *  the  ties  of 
marriage.  They  aim  at  perfection  in  our  nature  :  they  are  eont** 
patible  with  virtue;  and  worthy  of  die/dignity  of  lyNm^  ^i  Ua 
reason,  and  his  immortality. 

Custom  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  reconcile  •what  would  otfaev-^ 
urise  be  a  gross  outrage  on  the  feelings  (  but  i  appeal  <o  tho 
eandor  of  the  g^ierajrty  of  readers,  both  single  ind  ^  married, 
whether  a  professional  degree,  c^ifevr^d  only  by  a  hurtian^nsdtuw 
tion,  can,  on  an  occasion  of  man«nudwifery,  efiaoe  the  ^natural 
fiestraints  of  (emde  delicacy^  and  dius  subvert  the  ovder^f  natui^e, 
although  a  mrgeon  majhave  a.  good  moral  oh|M»|€ter,  and  be  e^er 
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so  mndi  fflipeGted ;  whedier  it  is  not  natural  for  both  hnslKuid 
Ukd  wife  to  hsTe  a  lasting  and  secret  repugnance  to  the  practice 
which  I  am  censuring,  however  a  sense  of  delicacy  may  stifle  the 
ex{»ressioa  to  others  of  their  individual  sentimentS)  or  when  so- 
lioted,  even  sometimes  urge  a  disavowal  of  them. 

After  what  has  been  said  to  pdnt  out  the  reality  oi  personal 
abasement)  though  connected  with  moral  innocence,  I  widi  it  ta 
he. distinctly  understood,  that  the  idea  of  this  abasement  ou{^ 
not.  to  be  fostered  beyond  the  ofdinary  limits  of  our  natural 
instincts*  Where  the  case  is  one  of  unconscious  or  unwilling^^ 
•ttiK»riag  of  indelicacy,  moral  innocence  always  carries  a  cham, 
wJudb  by  reflection  may  almost  or  quite  extinguish  personal  self- 
abasement  in  the  sufierer ;  and  in  respect  of  another  person  being* 
the-  sufferer,  the  charm  of  moral  innocence,  added  to  the  sympathy 
of  a  man  of  common  sensibility  will,  on  reflection,  nearly  or 
wholly  dispel,  in  him  the  feeling  of  personal  abasement^  in  re^et 
of  that  otlu^r  person,  as  often  as  the  particular  occasion  arises  in 
his  mind.  Moral  innocence  instinctively  and  instantaneously,  as  I 
fbrmeriy  observed,  obviates  a  part  of  the  feeling  of  personal 
abjisement^  and  reflection  and  sympathy  reduce  the  rest.  Indigna^ 
tion,  howiever,  at  the  wilful  perpetrator  survives,  and  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  crime  in  the  particular  case,  and  the 
circumstances  of  aggravation  or  extenuation.  This  indignation 
may  be  properly  manifested  for  the  same  reasons,  that  all  evil 
oflfeoders  in  general  ought  to  be  punished,  without  harboring 
revengeful  feelings  towards  them.  How  many  instances  pare 
occurred  of  girls  seduced  under  a  promise  of  marriage,  who,  for 
want  of  the  reflections  which  these  remarks  suggest,  and  without 
considering  the  restraints  of  religion  under  the  heaidest  g^ilt,  and 
^e  fortitude  and  consolations  it  siipplies  in  the  worst  distresses, 
have  been  so  impetuously  urged  by  a  sensibility  to  personal  self- 
abasement,  as  to  commit  suicide  !  Here,  by  the  way,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  ihe  reality  and  violence  of  this  feeling.  However,  in 
some  cases  the  hopelessness  of  a  still  ardent  love,  and  the  cod^ 
aciousness'of  the  unfortunate  object  that  she  is  far  from  moral 
innocence,  may  be  concurrent  causes  for  the  rash  act  ^  and  the 
goneral  disappointment,  without  referoice  to  the  seduction  or  to, 
the  hopelessness  of  love,  may  be  another  cause :  yet  there  are  many 
cases  which  entirely  except  the  first  point ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  youth  and  artlessness  of  the  unfortunate  object, 
and  other  extenuating  circumstances  may,  notwithstanding  she 
conAonted  to  the  seduction,  conscious  she  was  unmarried,  neariy 
except  the  second  point ;  and  the  third  is  of  comparatively  trifling 
importance.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  of  this  nature,  even  where 
th^  causes  strongly  co-operated,  the  redemption  of  personal  innoi* 
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oenceycren  without  mend  innocence^  had  the  redemption  be^ 
possible  with  or  without  it^  would  hare  been  the  redemption  of 
life. 

I  will  cite  from  ancient  history  an  instance  of  unquestionable 
authority  connected  with  this  part  of  the  present  subject^ 
and  with  it  will  close  my  observations  on  this  head.  I  hope 
that  such  of  my  readers  as  having  read  the  case  before,  well  recol- 
lect the  particulars,  will  excuse  my  relating  it  fully  for  the  sake 
of  others.  It  forms  a  peculiarly  striking  example  both  of  the 
reality  and  of  the  universality  of  the  idea  of  personal  abasement, 
without  moral  guilt  -y  of  the  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  ex- 
treme to  which  this  feeling  may  be  carried,  and  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  thereby  arising.  It  likewise  exemplifies  the  violent 
power  of  lust ;  and  the  great  sacrifice  of  interest,  and  the  mean 
devices  which  will  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  gratify  it. 

Appia8(aRoman  consul),  sitting  one  day  cm  his  tribunal  to  dispense  justice, 
saw  m  tBaiden  of  exquisite  beauty,  aged  about  fifteen,  passing  to  one  of  the 
public  schools,  attended  by  a  matron,  her  nurse.  The  channs  of  the  dam- 
sel, heightened  by  all  the  innocence  of  virgin  modesty,  caught  his  atten- 
tion, and  fired  his  heart.  The  day  following,  as  she  passed,  he  found  her 
still  more  beautiful,  and  his  breast  still  more  inflamed.  He  now  therefore 
resolved  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  passion,  whatever  should  be  tb^ 
consequence,  and  found  noeans  to  inform  himself  of  the  virgin's  name  and; 
family.  Her  name  was  Virginia.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Virginius,  a 
centurion, then  with  the  army  in  the  field;  and  had  been  contracted  to  Icilius, 
formerly  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  agreed  to  m^rry  her  at  the  end 
of  the  present  campaign.  Appius,  at  first,  resolved  to  break  this  match, 
and  to  espouse  her  himself;  but  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  forbid-* 
den  the  patricians  to  intermarry  with  the  plebeians,  and  he  could  not  in« 
fringe  these,  as  he  was  the  enactor  of  them.  Nothing  therefore  remained 
but  a  criminal  enjoyment,  which,  as  he  was  long  used  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  passions,  he  resolved  to  obtain.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  corritpt 
the  fidelity  of  her  nurse,  he  had  recourse  to  another  expedient  still  more 
wicked.  He  fixed  upon  one  Claudius,  wha  had  long  been  the  minister  of 
his  pleasures,  to  assert  that  the  beautiful  maid  was  his  slave,  and  to  refer 
the  cause  to  Appius's  tribunal  for  decision.  Claudius  behaved  exactly 
according  to  his  instructions ;  Ibr  taking  with  him  a  band  of,  ruffians  like 
himself,  lie  entered  into  the  public  school,  where  Virgima  was  found 
aiBong  her  female  companions,  and  seizing  upon  her^  under  pretence  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves,  was  dragging  her  away,  when  he 
was  prevented  by  the  people  drawn  together  by  her  cries.  At  length  aCter 
the  first  heat  of  opposition  was  over,  he  led  the  weeping  virgin  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  Appius>  and  there  plausibly  exposed  bis  pretensions.  Claudius 
asserted  that  she  was  born  in  his  house,  of  a  female  slave^  who  sold  her  to 
the  wifeof  Virginius,  who  had  been  childless  :  that  he  had  credible  evidences 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced ;  but  that  until  they  should  come 
togetheri  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  slave  should  be  delivered  into  his 
custody,  he  being  her  proper  master.  Appius  pretended  to  be  struck  with 
the  justice  of  his  claim;  he  observed,  tliat  if  the  reputed  father  himself 
were  present,  he  might  indeed  be  willing  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the  maid, 
but  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him,  in  the  present  case,  to  detain  her  from  her 
master.^    He  therefore  ac^udgcd  her  to  Claudius  as  his  slave,  to  be  kept  by 
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particularly  by  *thc  women,  who  came  round  the  innocent  Virginia,  de- 
8ijr9U8  tp  (Protect  her  from  the  judge's  fury;  ,while.  Icilius,  h,er  Ipver,  boldly 
6^ofted  ^h^'d^ee^  knd  oMIged  ^uflim  to  take  r<*rt/g^  iHHier  tife  trHnfnal 
^jftiije'dvcesnTMr.  'Ali«liin^  tk^w  threatened  an  u^err  innuvect^i  wfae* 
Appiavfearui^  the  ^ymx^n^  tliouffht  proper, to  suspend  )i if  j^gi^e^fet^Jl'l^^O 
arrival  of  Virginius^  who  was  .then  ,a)}out  eleven  miles  from  flome^  with 
fbe  army.  The  day  following  was  fixed  for  the  trial.  In  the  meantime^ 
Appiiis  pftYittely^enft  letters  to  the  general  to  o()Mine  ^trj;i(riu9,-as'  his-  ar- 
nv»l  ID  taito  might  4wijf»  s^si«ve.to^indb  tatfkion  mmong^  ihfe»  peapi^  Tk« 
\M%x»f  hofinsv^,  beiitf  iotercepted  -^^.^ha^iteiK^f Mi's  fHe^d^f  tfeey:  ^at 
hin^  a  full  ireJaijk)ix,of  thcjdesign  laid  aj^l^$t  <^e  liberty  j^nd  the  honor  of 
Eis  oiily  d^u^ter.  yir|ii/Hi%  upon  iws,  p^Mendin^  (Jie  death  of  a  near 
relation, '^ol  peribissioh  to  Jeave  Chedarta^  ad(i  hastened' to  flome.insph^ 
iMl  Nidigiiatiifiifuid  rft«^g«^.    Ai||&>riiingly  th«  aieirt  dsiy>  to^tb^  lUfRiJiiUi^ 

daughter  by  the  hand;  both  of  them  habited  in  deep  fnoiMrxiing. '  l^laudiua^ 

the  accuser,  began  by  making  his  demand  in  plausible  terms,  supported  by 

^o'fftHe  testimony  of  a  female  elave,  whom  he  bad  corru^ed.'   'Virginias 

Best-spoke  in  tuni:  he. represented  that  his  wife  married  young ^  had  early 

.  bor#achild;  had  been  seen  pregnant  by  xuirobers.    That  if  hofhad  had 

f^intemioBs  of  adopting  a  suppositious  child,  he  chould  liave  fixed  upon  a  bbv 

leather  than  a  girl;  that  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  bad  herself 

Tackled  this  daughter;  and  that  it  was  surprising  such  a  claim  should 

tl%c  made  after  a  fifteen  years'  silence,  and  not  till  Virginia  was  becoihe  mar- 

pfiMgeabie,  and  ackaowlef^d  to  be  exquisitely  beautiful.    While  the  father 

^'ippke  this  with  a  stern  air,  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  on  Virgitiia;  who 

Stood  trembling  with  looks  of  persuasive  eloquence  and  excessive  grief^ 

irhich  added  weight  to  his  remonstrancesy  and  excited  corapassionl    The 

people  satisfied  of  the  croetty  of  the  case  raised  an  outcry,  expressive  of 

l||et>^.tBdignatioo.    Appitis,  fearing  that  what  had  been  said  m^ht  have  a 

dap^srous  effect  upon  the  ifiultitude,  and  under  a  pretence  ot  being  svf*- 

iciently  instructed  in  the  merits  of  the  cause,jvith  rage  interruptedbim,'*  Yea,'^ 

said  he,  '^  my  conscience  obliges  me  to  declare  that  I  myself  am  a  witness  to 

th*  truth  of  thetdeposttion  of  Claudh^s.  Most  of  this  assembly  know  tteu  I 

was 4elt .guardian  to  iMm.    I  was  early  apprised  tha^t  he  had  a  right  to  this 

young  slave ;  but^ublic  afiB^s,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  people,  have 

prevented  tsi^ . doiajpfeinajiftstice.  tJj/0^^9  it  is  not  now  too  late;  and  hy 

V  the  power  vested  iA  0iei&(be>|«BSfa1  good,  I  adjudge  Virginia  to  be  the 

^g^perty  bf  Cfoadtos,  theiidamtiff.    Go,  therefore,  lictors,  disperse  tfa« 

>|Klttltfde,'aad  mafi^i.i«ei«r^or  the  master  te  repossess  himseil^of  the  slaw." 

TheriictorSy  19  obedieoce  to  his  cemamnd,  dcoveoff  the  throng  that  pressed 

round  the  ttil»ii»al :  thej^^fzed  upon  Virginia,  and  were  delivering  iher  ufs 

mto^the  htktids'i^fCladws,  when  Virginius,  who  found  that  all  was  over^ 

seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence.    He,  however,  mijdly  entreated  of 

Appius  tio  he  pdrmtttefd  to  fake  a  last  fiirewell  pi  a  child,  whom  he  had  mk 

least  considered  as  his  own,  and,  so  satisfied,  he  would  return  to  bis  duty 

with  fresh  alacrity.    Appius  granted  the  favor,  upon  condition  that  thetr 

endearments  should  pass  in  his  prei^ence.    But  Virginius  was  then  medita* 

tnrg  a  dreadful  resolution.    The  crowd  made  way,  and  Virginius,  with  the 

most  poignant  anguish,  taking  fais  alnoost  expiring  daughter  in  his  armsy 

for  awhile  supported  her  head  i^tk  bis  breast,  and  wiped  away  the  teartf 

that  trickled  down  her  cheeks.   .He  most  tenderly  embraced  her,  and 

drawing  her  insensibly  to  some  shops  which  were  on  the  sUiNRf  the  forum, 

snatchM  up  a  btitcheKs  kaiiiB— >«<  If  y  daavest,  lost  chiid/r  ^iHi^  Vix^ad^^ 
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j|yf%jtoli;t^>it»  Ut  ^^  ^  ^9  P««^«  to  pn^erT«  ypw  hooor  •nil  ywir  fref- 
4m  r  .'Sip»  sa^ing^  he  plunged  the  weapon  into  ner  heart.  Then  drawing. 
^^Ity  reeking  with  her  blood,  he  held  itupto  Appius, — ''Tyrant,*^ cried  h«, 
*  bj  this  blood  I  devote  thy  h«ad  to  the  infernal  gods  V*  Thus  sayings  and 
covci«d  with  bis  daughter's  bioitd^Uie  knife  remaining  in  his  hand,  threaten>- 
li^  4a&tr4Action  to  whonvsoever  sluiiil^  vppose  hina,  he  ran  through  the  cify, 
wildly  calling  upon  the  people  to  strike  for  freedom.  By  the  favor  of  lUe 
xnultitudey  he  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  directly  to  the  camp,  {ie 
^no  Sooner  arrived,  fuibwed  by  a  number  of  his  friends,  than  he  informed 
,4^  anay  of  all  that  bad  been  done,  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  hb 
-lu4id«-  He  asked  their  |»ardoo,  and  the  pardon  of  the  gods^  ior  having  com- 
mitted so  rash  an  action,  but  ascribed  it  to  the  dreadfiil  necessity  of  tbe 
times.  The  army,  already  predisposed,  immediatelv  with  shouts  echoed 
Iheftr  approbation,  aifd  decamping,  left  the  generals  behind,  to  take  |their 
.statioa  once  more  upon  Mount  Aventine,  whither  they  had  retired  about 
focty  yesM^  before.  Tiie  other  army,  which  had  been  to  <)ppose  the  Sabines, 
felt  a  like  resentment,  and  came  over  in  large  parties  to  juin  them.''  Appiu^ 
eventually  died  by  his  own  hands  in  prison. 

Having  expatiated  on  the  idea  of  personal  abasement^  as  con- 
nected with  man-mid wifery,  I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  practi- 
cability and  propriety  of  the  husband  restraining  this  feeling 
where  his  wife  is  morally  innocent.  The  interests  of  both  hu^ 
band  and  wife  are  concerned  in  his  doing  so.  The  cases  in  which 
moral  innocencei  or  an  extremely  near  approach  to  it^  occur^  are> 
where  the  wife  was  previously  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  what  eventually  took  place,  even  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
accoucheur ;  or  where  unfortunately  the  inadeqilacy  of  a  midwife 
of  the  present  day,  to  the  great  difficulty  of  the  particular  case, 
rendered  a  surgeon  necessary  j  or  where  the  force  and  prejudice 
of  a  general  and  very  prevalent  custom,  and  the  restraints  of 
delicacy,  added  to  the  natural  incapacity  of  a  female,  as  I  have 
before  explained,  to  be  equally  ready  with  a  man  to  detect  the 
impure  motives  of  the  accoucheur,  prevented  the  wife  from  making 
an  exposure  calculated  to  avert  the  occasion.  Love,  considered 
as  an  ideal  passion  between  the  sexes,  and  apart  from  the  lustful 
appetite  and  sensual  pleasures,  is  purely  instinctive  in  its  origin, 
consequently  it  always  originates  spontaneously :  nevertheless, 
though  it  cannot  be  founded  on  reason,  some  other  of  the  passions, 
and  even  reason  also,  will  often,  through  adventitious  circum- 
stances, facilitate,  support,  repair,  check,  or  extinguish  it..  The 
charm  of  moral  innocence,  besides  instinctively  and  instantaneously 
having  a  partial  effect,  and  the  sympathy  of  a  husband  of  common 
sensibility  for  the  misfortune  which  his  wife  has  innocently^  and 
repugnantly  suffered,  will,  on  reflection,  countervail  in  him  the 
ideal  blemish  of  it.  Her  endearing  tenderness  and  their  mutual 
confidence  will  confirm  this  disposition  in  him.  These  considera- 
tions and  circumstances  support  his  affections,  and  his  reason 
affords  him  |he  pleasing  satisfaction  of  having  acted  conscientiously. 
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Personal  tbaBement,  tbongh  accompanied  by  mdrafnoncipm^ 
at  the  time,  is  not  merely  an  eyil  itself,  but  it  maj  easily.  bpcipo|% 
and  frequently  is,  eventually^  a  fruitful  ^urce  ot  other.  ews«    f 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  moral  feeling  is  thus.  Jiecetiaxilf 
abandoned  in  part  or  altogether  |  yet  as  the  practice  ^f  man<>mid«- 
wifery  most  assuredly  tends  to  weaken  in  a  female  thfit  ratioimjl 
self-respect  which  every  modest  wife  feels., a  laudable  pride  ifi 
pireserving,  and  every  affectionate  husband  a  pleasure  in  suppartini^ 
the  moral  feeling  certainly  may  in  weak  minds  be  more  or  les^ 
endangered  by  this  infringement  on  self-respect.     Indeed  any  wi£^ 
whose  religious  and  moral  principles  are  not  deeply  rooted^  ma^f 
thus  become  more  readily  entangled  in  the  snares  of  licentiousness. 
Indelicacy,  admitted  under  specious  pretexts,  may  become  familiar: 
the  ideal  excellence  of  modesty  may  thus  become  gradually  in  ^ 
great  measure  obliterated;  and  religion  and  virtue,  for  want  of  due 
reflection  thereon,  may  not  have*  timely  authority  to  ^phepk  the 
growing  evil,  and  the  temptations  to  vice.     But  should  her  pnn- 
^ples  be  too  firm  for  the  facility  afforded .  to  the  allurements  tb 
evil  in  this  way,  her  conjugal  love  may  be  impaired  thus:  suppo^ 
ithe  most  favorable  instance ;  that  the  wife  is  morally  innocent  ok 
indelicacy,  yet  she  will  most  probably  conceal  the  nature  and  ^np- 
tent  of  the  accoucheur's  interference  from  her  husband,  and  perhaps 
he  is  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  even  ordinary  interference.    I^fe 
accoucheur  and  the  wife  thus  keep  a  secret  together ;  a  secret 
^always  premeditated  on  his  part,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a 
gratifying  tribute  to  the  self-importance  and  intrigue  of  the  latt;e^. 
'Now  mutual  confidence  is  the  chief  support  of  love ;  it  should  be 
unlimited  between  the  husband  and  wife,  but  here  is  an  inroaij^ 
on  it.     Besides,  a  breach  being  extensively  made  in  it  by  oi^e 
inan,  a  farther  way  is  more  readily  opened  for  him  or  others. 
Thus,  her  conjugal  love  is  perhaps  impaired,  and  here  is  one  evil ; 
'and  the  wife  becomes  more  open  to  new  impressions.  Tlie  several 
•causes  just  described,  for  some  consequential  evils  of  personal 
self-abasement,  as  referable  to  the  practice  of  man-midwifery,  m^V 
consistently  concur,  and  by  their  united  force  be  more  likely  m 
produce,  as  1  believe  they  have  sometimes  done,  indifference  antd 
incontinence  in  the  wife ;  and  thus,  without  ^  superadding  as  a 
cause  a  licentious  familiarity,  not  exceedingly  improbable  to  siilj- 
8tst)  between  her  and  the  accoucheur.     But  the  husband  may  not 
be  out  of  the  question  on  this  point :  perhaps,  finding  liis  wif^s 
affections  estranged,  and  her  temper  towards  hina  soured,^  he  nxay 
for  want  of  prudence  and  firmness  of  principle  take  the  Jead  m 
infidelity  to  his  marriage-vows.     Another  cause  emanating  from 
'this  fruitful  source  of  evil,  the  idea  of  personal  abasement  may 
^produce  in  him  a  like  effect.    He  may  have  suggested  to  his  MT^fc, 
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tdopi  die  a38t8t«n6e  of  a  midwife ;  and  fifuiing  his  remoiistraiices 
|o  heTaiOi'tn^y  as  is  Very  probable^  not  having  the  preseiHre  of 
aaiisdy  from  the  novelty  and  seeming  difficulties  of  such  a  resistance^ 
to  in^  on  the  accomplishment,  if  fairly  practicable,  of  his  praise-^ 
WOTiiyf  lidshes^  he  may  become  so  disgusted  at  her  misconduct, 
sud  at  the  fmdom  of  access  to  his  fireside  subsequently  assumed 
by  die  man  who  has  injured  his  peace  (and  to  Which  he  foolishly 
•obniitsj^aiS  to'^be  urged  by  severe  provocation,  and  a  spirit  of 
Retaliation,  to  run  into  dissoluteness.  He  should,  instead  of  thus 
naoitnig,  reflect  that  he  ought  to  pursue  upright,  but  decisive 
means  to  protect  or  solace  his  feelings ;  that  by  the  step  he  is 
tddng,  l»  is  bringing  misery  on  himself,  and  perhaps  his  children 
too,  as  well  as  his  wife ;  and  that  the  offence  of  another  'cannot 
jmtify  his  wickedness.  And  here,  the  narrow-minded  censurer 
will  exclaim,  is  an  instance  of  the  general  evil  tendency  of  such  a 
Inddidition  as  this.  I  will  shortly  reply  by  observing,  that  until 
«r  can  prove  a  reasonableness  in  repealing  wholesome  and  essen-* 
tiaBy  expedient  laws,  for  the  sake  of  obviating  the  penalties  arising 
firbm  their  occasional  infraction,  I  will  not  admit  the  propriety  of 
lui  remark* 

''  Tbo  c4>jection8  to  the  accoucheur^s  attendance  do  not  end  here. 
Tbe  previous  remarks,  as  far  as  relate  to  the  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence arising  out  of  the  practice  of  man-midwifery,  are,  by  com- 
pfitatkm^  clw^y  applicable  both  to  husband  and  wife  (  but  the 
lamentable  consequences  to  females,  of  their  mental  fedings  in 
tech  caises,  come  next  under  consideration.  And  here  I  will 
ranrind- Ae  reader  of  what  I  fortnerly  remarked,  as  to  the  nature 
iod  gross  indelicacy  of  the  accoucheur's  ordinary  assistance  in 
f^oaraion  and  regular  cases  of  labor,  and  of  an  observation  before 
mde,  Aat  an  extraordinary  abuse  of  occasionally  interfering  early 
fit  die  progress  of  a  labor,  under  pretence  of  ascertaining  the 
progress  made,  or  what  length  of  time  the  practitioner  may  appro- 
pdaC0  to  other  distant  pursuits,  is  commonly  practised.  The 
Tistuoas  and  affectionate  wife  naturally  views  and  reflects  on  the- 
personal  liberties  of  any.  other  man  than  her  husband,  though  for 
mpurpose  sanctioned  by  custom,  with  detestation  and  horror  5  as 
i  female,  she  is  more  susceptible  of  personal  delicacy ;  and  surely 
in  audi  an  ocoision  as  that  which  forms  the  present  subject, 
beyond  most  others,  at  such  a  moment,  the  female  mind  ought 
flot  Jo  be  unnecessarily  agitated  or  deipressed.  Every  one  knows 
dnt  die  sympathy  between  the  mind  and  the  body  may  be  ex^ 
en^pfifittd  in  numerous  ways,  aiid  it  is  frequendy  instanced  in  cases 
Cf  omiMnidwifery.  It  is  an  utideniable  fact,  that  the  presence  and 
immlcvence  of  O'tttrgeon  during  cbiMbirtb  operate  on  the  fcmale 
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mitKty  bf  the  dreadand  rcpiignapceariging&oiPatgtii><rfihiii*f| 
$o  «s  generaUy  to  thiow  hMk  the  labor«  and  conseqventff  to 
fender  it  lingeriiM; }  especially  with  tegixd  to  a  yomg  fenalei 
whose  first  case^  if  no  un&Tondde  causes  superrene  ia  odittSt  is 
on  this  account  most  critical  daring  the  delif  ery*  £Ten  the  csb» 
pected  approach  of  a  surgeon  will  sometimes  pnxhice  a  liku  tfiiBfi 
In  such  cases  surgeons  may  be  truly  said  to  contrBmte.to  dm 
occasional  necessity  for  artificial  aid.  It  will  be  vaanteemi^  to 
comment  on  these  indispuiable  facts,  and  on  the  obfiondy  ins 
creased  pain  and  debility^  and  sometimes  difficult  and  unnatsnl 
labors^  lasting  comfdaintSy  or  even  fatal  consequences,  wbidi  sm 
thus  superinduced  to  the  female  sex.  ■     ,  a 

The  dangers  to  health  and  life,  arising  from  the  direct  bod3]^ 
injuries  occasioned  by  unnecessary  artificial  operations^  m  .dw 
accoucheur's  practice,  sometimes  occur  from  the  impulse  of  anodiet 
passion  besides  lust.  I  have  before  explained  the  probability  of 
these,  the  worst  of  abuses,  happening  under  the  sway  of  a  hndW 
passion.  Horrid  to  relate,  the  mother  sometimes  recdves  an  irmn 
mediable  bodily  injury,  or  the  lives  of  her  and  the  child,  or  of  dus 
one  of  them,  are  sacrificed  by  an  accoucheur,  who^  prompted  h^ 
a  desire  of  professional  fame,  has  resorted  to  the  exerdae  OS'S 
dangerous  artifidal  operation  in  childbirth  j  though  coiascbns  at 
the  very  time  either  that  nature  herself  would  have  beneficiitt|!^ 
effected  the  object  pursued,  or  at  the  least  that  a  due  time  Jim 
not  been  allowed  to  ascertain  whether  she  could  efiect  it ;  or  ikdr 
a  more  simple  operation  than  that  performed  would  have  effiBCtn* 
ally  answered  the  purpose*  Now  hist  and  an  ambitious  dtnetyoi 
professional  fame  may  co-operate  to  produce  these  dreadful  tmn 
sequences.  If  we  add  to  these  temptations  the  convenience  ci 
opportunity,  the  ready  pretence  for  the  occasion,,  die  cxtMiM 
difficulty  of  detection,  the  hacknied  feelings  of  the  acconchein^ 
and  the  depravity  which  experience  shows  us  that  thousands  dl 
persons  previously  unsuspected  are  found  to  possess,  the  ptctinw 
is  complete,  the  crime  will  be  perpetrated.  Is  this  hazatd  to.  h& 
-longer willingly  permitted?  Gracious  God,  how  often  are^ww 
ourselves  respectively,  by  inconsiderate  obstinacy  or  ne^ige«a|^ 
the  instruments  of  our  own  misery !  But  let  the  perpetrator  j«m 
member,  that  there  is  One  unto  whom  every  heart  is  open^^aaA 
every  action  fully  displayed  \  One,  from  whose  omnipotienceranA 
displeasure  he  cannot  shelter  himself.  ..  # 

While  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  quote  a  passa^  frooft 
one  of  the  public  letters  of  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  tluit  w&di  isfM 
pears  in  the  Times  journal  of  the  1st  of  May  last,  signed. vkbnia* 
name.  As  a  medical  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  and-repatc^ 
and  of  an  expenenced  age,  his  observations  contain,  a:  iuH^noais 
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Ibe  fine  oi  the  profiwsiMiy  in  the  recent  agltatien  of  the  pfMent 
jmpiunt  nibjeet,  tfaQ».p«blklyvand  iignaftty  lo<rejeet  Ae  «baeklei 
•f  jittetett»  cocobimtiM,  «fndfnrejttdtee/«»hich  ai«  ceitmiM  to  that, 
•BAm;a  gfeater  or  less^klegree  4oteifetf  pvofeM^n;  he  hat  btitled 
Imwelf  to  public  etteenu  That  pMref'loB  letter  towtiki%  I  alhid^ 

f '  <^it  k  ny  firm^coavictibn,  that  >the  cwtddUhment  and  the  fnr^ 
tlMrr-pverafence  of  nuitl^midmfetyv  sanotioned  as  a  branch  of  aiir-* 
g&Bf9  would  comproinise  the  ^ostice  of  the  country)  by  exposing 
ihe  Uvea  of  child-bed  wormtk  and  kifants  to  imiiy  dangerous  and 
unnecessary  secret  operations*  Under  this  imprssston,  I  should 
he  passively  dishonest  if  I.  were  to  ne^ect  the  severe  duty  of 
Mterting  my  prcrfessbnat  thoughts.  Having  devoted  as  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  sciences^  which  constitute  the 
#iily  safe  foundation  for  the  healing  art,  as  any  of  my  contempo* 
fsraei,  and  having  from  long  continued  meditation  and  from  ex^ 
parience  endeavmred  to  distinguish  the  means  which  help  and 
t  whidi  are  hurtful  in  the  perilous  business  of  surgery,  I  am 
to  confess  that  I  view  the  operations  of  man-midwives  as  the 
tf uncertain  and  the  most  violent  of  surgical  emerprises*  In 
Monnon  widi  many  of  liie  best  informed  physiologists,  I  regard 
l|ie:ibirth  of  the  human  race  as  a  purely  natural  process,  most 
Vilely  and  sufficiently  secured  by  the  unerring  ordinations  of  Pro-> 
tUence ;  and  I  am  professionally  assured  that  it  is  always  mis- 
efaievoiis  to  tamper  with  pregnant  women,  under  the  pretence  of 
IwHining,  easing,  or  retarding  die  most  portentous  and  delicate 
wovk  of  the  creation.  Man*midwives  allege  that  their  interference 
h:  ^%  consequence  of  civilisation,  whidi  depraves  the  natural 
habits  of  women/  forgetting  the  notoriety  of  a  law  to  compel  poor 
liauDarried  females  to  disclose  their  condition,  because  the  known 
flDe^uency  of  its  concealment  leads  to  a  capital  crime :  while, 
»D(nig.  the  highly-civilised  and  numberless  ladies  and  women  of 
(3iuaa  and  the  East  Indies,  they  universally  employ  ordinary  ma-: 
trantin  the  sanctuary  of  childbirth,  and  would  revolt  with  horror. 
frDoa  any  proposal  to  admit  the  presence  of  a  man.  That  educated 
aEUoahould  submit  to  be  associated  with  nurses  and  gossips  fof 
whole  days  and  nights,  merely  to  wait  the  humiliating  events  of 
l^ntufition,  is  contrary  to  decency  and  common  sense.  Man-mid- 
wives,  therefore,  teach  their  disciples  to  assume  directorial  offices, 
and  40  be  curiously  or  officiously  meddling  under  various  pre- 
teiKes,  by  which  the  terrified  and  shocked  distressed  object  is  ren- 
dMed  obedient;  and  when  the  operator's  patience  begins  to  fail, 
m  his  predictions  are  at  fault,  he  rushes  into  the  perilous  adven- 
ttfSe.oiF. using  his  conjectural  desperate  art:  and  I  confidently 
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beStre,  that  ike  mereisi^n^  nmbet  ef  duMiiOkwMkmt  tmAiam 
fant$sss  ytx^Uas  the  pretended  difficulties  m  midmijeryf  are  medtA^ 
fffM  altogether i  impuiMetp  smh  tmdveer  improper  inrtfi/iignflii 
Wheiek9V€r  a  degree  of  vioieRce  dangerous  to  the  life  of  paveofc  99 
ehild  is  meditated,  the  moral  ptopriety  of  it  ahottid  be  confided  M 
phy^ianSi  or  hospital  surgeons,  of  enlarged  inteUect*  JVfy  ptfa-* 
sent  purpose  is,  therefore,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  legal 
atitb^ties  of  this  kingdom,  «nd  to  prepare  them  for  deeds  which 
must  arouse  the  iodignation  of  parties  who  may  suffar  ftom^liHi 
audacity  of  young  adventurers  in  surgical  mid^fery^  l&9em 
before  this  innoiration,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  nsfa  smm 
geons  haye  been  hurried  by  vanity,  or  from  pecuniary  neeesaity 
urged,  to  seek  premature  vulgar  famey  ly  aitemfiing  wsffmstifimUt 
0per0itiQnsy  trusting  that  fatal  results  would  be  huabed  for  thesdNi 
of  the  character  of  th^  profession  :  and  my  own  experience  m:m 
metropoliisan  general  hospital,  where  every  medical  ixffieer  is  key# 
in  check  by  rivals,  has  induced  me  to  hold  public  consultatioiis  m 
the  presence  of  all  the  ^tudents^  in  order  to  prevent  questioiBfal^ 
f^terprises.  If  such  precaution  is  needful  in  public  pradiG^  iiriiai 
security  can  we  find  in  the  privacy  of  a  lying«in  room^.  and  wbns 
surgical  acts  of  violence  may  be  passed  over  widbottt  inquify  i 
The  public  are  not  aware  that  the  self-constituted  teachevs  ^  wiia* 
is  now  termed  «the  obstetric  art  and  science'  are  aot  any  o£  th«ii 
general  hospital  surgeons,  or. hospital  physicians;,  and  dieflr  asaaflM^ 
authority  to  dictate  to  surgeons'  pi&inls  the  terms  on  wh^efa  €amf 
may  commit  irremediable  injuries  to  women,  or  destructmt.to 
infants,  are  not  sanctioned  by  law»  I  do  not  announce  these  ahfiM 
ing  statements  unadvisedly,  but  from  seriotus  appvehensioos^ 
awakened  by  the  flippancy  with  which  man-nndwives  write  ^lui 
speak  of  sacrificing  a  child,  or  woundii^  the  vital  parts  t^M 
mother  J*  »    j 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  as  the  desire  of  fame  alike  afieota 
both  sexes,  the  atrocious  evils  I  have  just  described  would,  wbm 
urged  by  this  passion,  be  equally  applicable  to  scientific  midiritfetf 
as  to  accoucheurs.  They  would  not.  Experience  abundamdyi 
shows  us,  that,  speaking  generally,  women  not  only  posseas^  ai^ 
much  fortitude  as  men  on  trying  occasions,  but  the  sex  arenal^i 
tally  more  humane,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  cases. ofi« 
wanton  infliction  of  direct  corporal  cruehy.  In  general,  the  gif| 
will  not  participate  in  the  cruelties  which  divert  the  schoolboyv 
The  same  woman  that  would  defend  her  in£ant  from  perooiudk 
danger  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  would  most  likely  be  more,  piomp^ 
and  zealous  in  her  expressions  of  detestation  of  a  case  ii  graa^ 
wanton  cruelty  that  was  presented  to  her  view,  than  neo^te 
general,  would  be  under  simUar  crrcumstanQ&s.    Tlwrefoifti  ito 
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i  tirl^  imp^titnye  wbid^  ucges  MOie  acconcbeort  t»  fni^i 
fgcm^what  tbey  are  conscious  at  U«  time  is  unnecessary^  and 
^ttemkd  with  extreme  pain  and  cruelty  to  tiie  mother^  would  eot^j 
kUQ  tl)be  minds  of  comparatively  very  few  midwives,  perh;^  of 
Q0Q^. equally  conscious  of  its  character  and  consequences :  and- 
even  if  either  leeling  did  present  itself  to  a  midwife,  it  is^  almost 
<n3tain  that  humanity  would  prompt  her  to  abandon  it.     It  must 
not  he  foigotten,  too»  that  such  atrocious  abuses,  when  proceeding, 
4cam  lust,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  midwives* 
'  Having  now  adverted  to  the  various  natural  evils  of  different 
diegrees  di  enormity  directly  and  consequentially  arising  out  of  the 
pfactice^of  man-mid wiferv,  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  from 
the  observations  which  I  nave  made  on  them,  and  his  own  reflec* 
tions,  that  aome  are  universally  irremediable  in  such  practice,  and 
^tatforthe  others  jio  universal,  or  indeed  general,  nor  per^ianent 
icesmdjr  <^^n  be  supplied,  so  loi^  as  that  practice  is  continued^     It. 
ifk.  obvious,  therefore,  that  to  extinguish  these  evils,  the  system  oft 
midwifery  now  in  use  must  be  subverted,  by  recurring  to  the  old 
lU)K)b^tionable  and  salutary  systeip  %  that  which  was  uniformly 
«n4  successfully  practised  in  all  nations  for  thousands  of  years, 
without  a  shadow  of  complaint. 

;  .As.^me  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  tract  rest  part  of 
th^ir.  importance  oq  the  just  rights  ^nd  natural  properties  of  a 
mgnoed  state^  and  as  the  political  theorist  has  sometimes  disputed- 
the  prcqnriety  of  marriage  being  who%  unrestricted,  and  the  def*i 
l^aucbee  has  sometimes  asserted  that  only  a  general  indiscriminate 
iQtercourse  between  the  sexes  is  purely  natural,  I  hope  it  will  not 
b^  considered  a  digression  from  the  present  subject  to  add  a  brief 
elementary  disquisition  to  show  that  marriage  alone,  and  not 
indiscriminate  intercourse,  is^  as  a  general  system,  originally  and 
piurely  natural ;  and  that  the  interests  of  society  require  the  one  to 
be  encouraged,  and  the  other  discountenanced*  Besides,  the  dis- 
cussion, as  it  refers  to  general  nature,  will  facilitate  the  introduce 
tionofafew  important  observations  immediately  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  reformation.  In  the  sense  in  which  I  apply  this 
Xaxm^  marriage,  it  is  an  agreement  betweentwo  persons  of  diffi^rent 
sexes  to  cc^abit^  in  exclusion  of  other  sexual  intercourse  on  the 
part  of  either  of  them  \  and  the  unicm  is  urged  by  love,  and  mu« 
t^ally  and  solemnly  agreed  between  them  to  be  continued,  as  long 
at  both  the  parties^  live :  whether  this  agreement  is  confirmed  by 
Qiarri^e-rites,  or  other  ceremon]^,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  or  is  considered  to  be  honorably  and  inviolably  binding 
\t  thQ{>rivate  understanding  between  thi^  parties.  I  do  not  mean, 
TOweiCer,  to  insinuate,  but  that  a  legal  religious  ceremony  and  a 
public jp<;gister  of  marriages  h^ve  great  advantages  in  society,  by 
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imposing  (kiiberdtionandsotennifty  on  a  contract  of  such  vxktu^aiir 
importance  to  the  parties,  and  rendering  the  marriagei  as  it  onght 
to  be,  notorious  to  the  worid.     Our  htws  are  therefore  right  in 
declaring  the  issue  illegitmiate,  when,  in  a  naarriage  in  this  country, 
the  ceremony  is  not  obserred,  with  a  view  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance, which  19  a  moral  duty.    Such  is  the  importance  of  die 
benefits  to  tnditidttak  and  society,  which  I  have  before  deserved, 
as  derived  from  matrimony :  suth  are  the  obvious  disorder,  defects, 
and  mischiefs  of  indiscriminate  intercourse :  such  is  the  natural 
inclination  generally  of  mankind,  indiridualiy,  for  the  one,  and 
their  aversion  to  the  other,  diat,  like  the  birds  of  the  air,  diey 
instinctively  pair,  and  countenance  this  practical  union  in  otl^rs. 
Again,  there  is  another  cogent  argument,  showing  that  marriage 
is  natural.    The  reality  of  natural  modesty  will  not  be  questioned. 
It  is  directly  opposed  to  indiscriminate  intercourse,  while  it  is 
congenial  to  marriage.    I  speak  of  mankind  in  general :  of  course 
tliere  will  always  be  licentiousness,  as  there  are  other  vices,  be- 
cause of  the  great  depravity  of  a  portion  of  every  large  society. 
Marriage  is  not  confined  to  civilised  states  ;  it  will  practically  be 
more  or  less  foun^  in  nearly,  or  quite,  all  barbarous  nations,     fiat 
if  it  were  only  to  be  found  in  those  civilised,  if  natural  instinct 
had  no  part  in  its  institution,  and  it  were  whdiy  the  result  of 
reason  and  civilisation,  it  would  be  no  less  founded  on  nature. 
Civilisation  is  purely  natural ;    it  is  a  natural  resuk  of  reason ; 
reason  forms   part  of  man's  nature,  and  the  exercise  of  it  is  as 
natural  to  him  as  die  exercise  of  bis  passions.   Sometimes,  his  rea- 
son and  his  passions  act  togedier;  sometimes  either  has  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  other.   The  enlightened  understanding,  like  a  plant 
florishing  in  a  cultivated  soil,  is  an  instance  of  superior  nature — 
of  nature  improved  by  reason,  which  is  itself  a  part  of  nature. 
Man's  reason  has  the  capacity,  by  the  natural  exercise  of  it,  and 
by  information  derived  from  social  intercourse,  to  improve  itself, 
and  other  nature  too ;  by  vrtrich  means,  nature  improves  nature. 
The  mind  of  the  savage,  Uke  a  plant  stunted  for  want  of  culture, 
is  an  instance  of  imperfect  or  rude  nature.     The  uncultivated 
plant,  florishing  in  a  congenial  soil  and  climate,  is,  on  the  same 
principle  of  similitude,  like  the  mental  powers  of  a,  man  of  great 
natural  genius,  breaking  forth  and  florishing  through  hb  own  indi- 
vidual acquirements ;  and  the  uncultivated  plant  stunted  in  a  ste^ 
rile  soil  is  like  a  man  of  uncultured  and  inferior  mental  capacity. 
Terrestrial  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  suitably  to  our  tempo- 
rary state  of  trial,  is  liable  to  outward  accident,  and  is  otherwise 
imperfect ;  nevertheless,  mankind  in  general  are  enabled,  by  pro- 
per dispositions  and  measures,  to  render  their  lives,  on  the  whole, 
tolerably  comfortable  and  happy.    The  iiatincts  of  the  brute  crea* 
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being  confined^  are  perfect  to  their  parpo8e$  \  for  they  hare 
no  resource.  Man's  instincts,  his  imaginations  and  his  passions, 
are  unrestrained  to  a  great  extent,  because  of  his  probationary 
state  of  existence  j  and  therefore  they  are  often  intemperate,  irre- 
gular^ or  imperfect  in  the  exercise  of  them,  as  in  die  case  of  man- 
midwifery^  but  he  has  reason  to  prevent  his  errorii,  and  if  his 
errors  be  obnoxious  to  others,  their  reason,  prompted  by  the  natu*- 
ral  law  of  self-preservation,  will  inrge  them,  if  they  possess  spirit 
and  opportunity,  to  correct  these  errors  when  he  neglects  or  re- 
fuses, and  by  anticipating  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  This  rea- 
son itself  may  be  imperfect ;  it  may  be  checked  by  passions }  it 
may  be  blinded  by  prejudice  insinuated  by  custom ;  it  may  err 
through  ignorance  or  mistake  of  simply  perceptible  facts,  or 
durough  inadvertence ;  or  it  may  err  through  a  diain  of  deductions, 
in  which  some  one  or  more  of  these  causes  of  error  may  be  in- 
Tolved  and  operate  ;  and  it  may  be  erroneous  or  confined  through 
comparative  mental  weakness  or  considerable  inaction  in  particu- 
lar instances.  Therefore  human  reason  and  the  passions  may  co- 
<>perate,  and  yet  be  in  error;  and  reason  may  erroneously  check  or 
increase  the  passions.  All  our  knowlege  is  d^ived  directly  from 
mental  perceptions,  arising  from  the  exercise  of  our  bodily  senses; 
and  from  instinctive  originally  ideal  perceptions,  and,  consequen- 
daily,  from  reason ;  and  from  recollection  and  social  information 
Aus  originating.  Our  mental  perceptions,  whether  derived  from 
the  bodily  senses  or  originally  ideal,  are  confined ;  for  without 
reason  they  pervade  no  spirit  but  that  of  the  individual,  and  they 
pervade  a  comparatively  small  part  only,  and  that  imperfectly  of 
space  and  matter,  and  a  still  smaller  part  at  one  time  in  each  re- 
spective individual.  For  this  cause,  human  reason  which  is  exer- 
cised on  positive  perceptions,  or  recollection  or  information  thereof, 
is  limited  and  liable  to  error ;  but  it  has  frequently  the  power  of 
exercising  itself  on  positive  perceptions,  or  recollection  or  certain 
information  thereof,  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  ;  and  thus  of  sometimes  supplying  the  defect 
by  conclusive  presumption,  either  as  to  spirit,  space,  or  matter. 
Man,  however,  can  often  improve  and  correct  his  perceptions  and 
reason  by  further  exercising  them,  and  by  the  interposition  and  as- 
sbtance  of  those  of  others.  God  has  endowed  us  with  great  powers 
of  reason  5  and  abstracted  from  the  causes  of  error  and  restraint  just 
n^ntioned,  human  reason,  intrinsicaUy,  has  perfect  and  infinite 
capacity.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  ;  and  therefore  to 
speak  meanly  of  human  reason,  in  general j  is  an  attempt^  however 
good  or  bad,  the  motive,  to  degrade  human  nature.  True  religion 
9, and  necessarily  must  be,  wholly  guided  by  sound  reasoq;  and  has 
for  its  objects  devotion  to  Almighty  God,  and  charity  to  the  worid. 
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life  is  a  part  of  terrestrial  nature^  it  is  evident  that  tbougb  ve 
ijEiake  a  verbal  distinctioa  for  the  sake  of  defiiution  between,  nsk^ 
^re  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  natural  improvements  whidi  wa 
^nominate  Jit^ature  and  the  arts  and  sciences  on  the  odier^  Am. 
Isftttt  ^te  an  integral  part  of  the  former.  As  the  bees,  by  mcam 
<^  their  bodily  powers  and  instincts,  coUect  from  the  flowers  oC 
the  fields  the  materials  by  which  they  contrive  and  form  the  oms^ 
which  are  adapted  to  their  uses,  so  mankind,  by  means  of  th^r 
bodily  pi^wers  and  reason,  collect  the  -mineral  ore,  from  ^diicb 
diey  form,  and  contrive  the  watches  which  are  adapted  to  theic. 
nses.  The  ore  is  nature  unimproved ;  the  watch  is  nature  improred 
by  natural  jreason,  that  is  nature  ;  improved,  because  the  end  ao^ 
design  o£  sublunary  nature  is  to  administer  to  man,  who  is  beyondr 
comparison  the  chief  of  this  nature.  True  it  is,  that  all  the  same 
kinds,  of  bees  in  every  part  of  the  globe  form  their  combs  alikeiy 
and  finish  them  perfect  ^  whereas  comparatively  few  men  are  em-*, 
ployed  in  manufacturing  watches,  whole  nations  are  ignorant  of 
t^4itt»and  they  are  constructed  in  various  shapes  and  on  difier^i^ 
principles,  and  ace.  sometimes  imperfect  in  design.  This  remark^ 
DeTerdieless,  does  not  fcnrm  any  objection  to  the  priu(^iple  of  s»mi-< 
fitude*  The  cause  is  this :  the  iomncts  of  the  brute  creatioa  are 
confined  to  a  certain  correct  and  undeviating  course,  and  are^ 
equally  ^plicabk  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  spedes  and 
state;  but  the  powers  of  reason  are  variously  and  unequally  distri* 
huted  amongst  and  epcercised  by  different  persons  for  theindivi-^ 
dual  or  common  good,,  and  human  reason  is  liable  to  error.  There-^ 
fore  the  imperfect  watch  is  an  instance  of  imperfect  nature  ^  bo^ 
we  cannot  pursue  the  similitude  with  a  piodnction  instinctively, 
formed  by  the  brute  creatbn,  because  what  they  cotlstruct  is  f>»p-, 
fiect  in.  design,,  and  can  only  become  imperfect  for  its  purpose  bf 
outward  accident. 

It  isamoral  duty  to  employ  our  reason,  to  improve  our  own  native 
where  practicable,^  and  to  protect  it  from  degeneratiou;  and  it  ie 
consequently  a  sin  to^wilfully  exert  this  natural  privilege  to  debase^ 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  depraved  passicms — the  passbav 
of  irregular. nature.  Virtue  is  the  standard  of  natural  perfectioa 
ia  the  pasuons,  besides  piety,  to  God ;  and  the  key  or  test  of  viiw 
tuein  everv  modification  of  it  is  charity,  sanctioned  by  sound 
ifcaseoau'  Tnerefore,  let  us  exert  our  reason  to  protect  our  nature^ 
&>m  the.  wilful  and  wicked  debasement  of  it  by  man-midwifery  ^. 
^d  may  those  who  now  practise  it  possess  charity,  so  as  to  cor* 
dially  desist  in  future.  .  . 

One  principle  reason  why  liiave  said  thus  mucb  about  human, 
reasoa  iod  nature  in  general  has  been,  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
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Veisa4^  ib^  li(cefitioii&  b$vt  sometimes  treated  man^q^asvan  Mto 
oa^iu^  reenraiaty  nnpo^ed  hj  a  cusumiarising  from  an  OTerweeoing 
»avity;  ^d  prodefice.;  ioste^d  of  wihat  it  isf .  viitthur  proceflding 
&9IU  x^uqn  or  UiatiDcU  a  purely  axui  originallf  nattMriJi!nriiwri>>» 
e^^OQtial  to  the  individual  and  poliiical  welfare  and  happtaetajM 
the  ^mixMinitf.  Never4hde88»  imprOTidmt  matches  ast  of  comeii 
vrijiistifiable.^  iM  tbe  politioil  eoonooaitt»  wiio  may  alMttnUy 
descry  maniage  as  a  general  instijituion  on  aocotuit  of  a.redmid«nt 
pQpji^tion,  turn  his  attention  to  fair  and  upright  expedients:  Jrt 
him  explain  the  adfantages  and,  facilities  of  emigration.:  klfaidi 
CKhort  the  people  to  beware  of  evil  temptations^  smd  a  momenlMr^ 
gratification  of  unlawful  feelings  $  to  be  honetdf  diligejit  and 
prudent  in  promoting  their  temporal  comfoftsi  to  be  constantiy 
^f  vout  to  Almighty  God  i  to  be,  bolh  in  the  natbnal  goTcmnsant 
^4  ipdiyidually,  in  charity  with  thetr  fdOow-^reatures^iiidiidiii^ 
kiyalty  to  their  kii^  and  country ;  and  then^  and  noitUL  theo^ta 
it^ly  QQ  a  wise  and  constantly  overHrulidg  Pixyftdenoe.  .  A  PsovU 
4ence.  which,  though*  in  consideration  of  our.  probationary  ataSi^ 
Divine  Justice  may  never,  or  but  seldom^  specially  and  eflctraoffdi* 
narily  interpose*  and  certainly  never  miraculously  does  ao  at  pr«4 
aenti  s^ill  in  its  ordinary  course  promotes  order,  by  genenliji 
affording  to.  the  religious  and  virtuous  in  ibis  world  the  »eea 
heartfelt  and  undisturbed,  the  most  constant  and  durable  tempcn| 
<njpyment$  in.  prosperity,  and  to  tb»n  <mly> ibftitude  and^conso- 
ladonin  the  hour  of  irremediable  adversity* .  We  may  add,  tlH( 
gr^er  ^^urityof  bodily  heaUKlibeity,a»d  safety ;  and  the  cei^ 
tuiia  peeked  <^  mind  ^ski  h>pe>  whidi  are  a  foretai^  of  the  pec£i6t 
ordef  in  a  future  state«  At  the  same  tinue,  kt  him,  discomoigf 
the.,  gloom  ol^e  esthusbft,  whoisa  burden :  to  fatmaelf  and  to 
society ;  and  .who  performs  only  one-Jialf,  and  that  imperfectly,,  jof 
the  duty  which  God  requires  from  him,  *       -     ,  :  J 

I  now  .come  to  a  pleasing  part  of  my  subject^  to .  ncommend^a 
i^uni  to  the  practice  d  midwifery  by  midwinea.  exclusively  4.  to 
ayiggest,  firsts  the  best  oceans,  ^  an  immediate  and  temporary- csa 
pi^ent,  of  recurring  to  the  s^loption  of  midwives^-  and,  neaETf^dMi 
I^oper  mode  of  permaiMntly  and  effectually  estaUisfaing  so  dtsiraM 
hie  a  purpose.  It  is  .particularly  impertanc  to  diaerver  tiiac^i 
recii^ence  to  the  anci^t  svstem  is  as  well  calculated  to  oooM 
pletely  e;ttingttish  all  the  evils  peculiar  to  the  pceanit  systenvao 
not.  ti>  intr^uce  a sii^Ie  new  one.  I  shall  presently  show,  too^ 
t^the  practice  of  .midwifery  by  mtdwivcs  possesses,  exchwsclfi 
important  cplhiteral  advantages  to  society  at  large«r  ^       -^  i 

. .  liW^  first  tako>t>ccaston,  as  it  will  bei  highly^  intoestiof  wkk 
i^ereneeto.the.pBes6ot.s]ibji^»to  adf«it.tD:tiwa.imEottaiKt^*t 
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k  of  lal*^  times  iminlycotiiietfCcdiiriA  the  ISiMffet^mf 
CMmtfy,  wbkh  by  die  s^ikk^  eoatraet  they  form  to  each  ^diei^ 
'tm  signally  admonitory  instances,  vespectrreW,  of  the  itif propriety 
itf  the  present  system^  oiid  Ao  propriety  of  recurrii^  to  tbe'^t^ 
syeteni^ofi-miilwafHxr.  The  first  instaM9is»th^of  thed^pI^nrAki^ 
Md  m§k9liad  of  her  who:  vMts  thei^iind'hope  of  the  n^tibi^,  oi^ 
late  amiable  and  deserredl^laoiesitedA^fiindese  Cfattlotte*  With-} 
fttttheelig^st  iofeotioniQfrefleotitfgiQ!  die  least  degree  on  those 
Who  had  the  pireparatory  din^dbbniui  her  Ikigeriftg  and  iatal  a^ 
•euchement,  whom  I  firmly  believe  to  ha«e  acted,  though  under 
the  bias  of  an  eiril  cusIocih' to  the  best  of  dieir  Information  and 
fomm,  I  will  neverthcl^s  inentare  to  affirm,  that  if  the  assistance' 
of  a  dLilfttl  and  eaperienced  midwife  had  been  substituted  for  that 
of  the  late  unfortunate  Sir  Richard  Cntft,  her  Roya^l  Highness 
WOttld,  at  least,  hare  had  a  better  chance  of  a  successful  issue.  If 
any  difficulty  in  tbe  birth  had  still  prevailed,  (but  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case,  as  the  Mithority  I  shall  presently  produde  will 
dbow,)  it  would  certainly  no«  have  been  aggravated  by  that  natural 
ifmok  of  mind  and  body,  w^ch  her  delicate  sensibility  would 
OBHseber  tosustain  onder  actual  circumstances.  The  other  instance 
ia  .that  ©four  late  <  worthy  Queen  Charlotte,  the  mother  of  a  nu- 
9teroua  and  fine  family,  the  mother  of  our  gracious  king :  she  wa^ 
asibted  by  a  midwife  only  in  aU  her  ohildbirths,  and  she  lived  to  n 
good  old  age. 

.From  the  obserratMms  I  have  -prevbusly  made  on  the  natural 
piocefls  and  general  regukrity  of  labors,  tt  is  obvious  that  cases  of 
difficulty  In  the  psactice  of  the  assistant  are  extremely  uncommon* 
erases  requiring  extkaocdinary  but  not  difficult  assistance  from  the 
psactitionery such  as.some  en  thecommon mktwives  of  the  present 
day  are  con^ttentitoy  are>  moaneover  veKyLuausua].  Long  a^ 
tediotts  lab(Mrs»  but  requiring  only  or^nary  assistance,  are  more^ 
Gommon,  yet,  com^Saratively  with  chiidbirths  in'  general,  unfre* 
qiimA*  And.  here  letme  inipreas:  on  /the  general  reader,  the  dis- 
ttaeticln  between  labors  moiie  or  less  difficult  in  practice  to  the' 
aatistaaty  and  what  is  termed  a  kmg  and  difficult  labor,  that  k 
difficult  to  tbe  mother  only,  but  r^utar  in  its  process,  except  as  to 
time.  ,  Frcsn  these  remarks,  it  is  evident  that  in  ^almost  all  chUd- 
hisths,  and  especially  where  a  surgeon  is  not  present,  as  is  often 
theicase  with  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  is  the  case  'widi 
nesurly  all  such  in  Wales,  the .  assistaxfce  of  a  common  midwife  is^ 
amply  sufficient  Those  mothers  living  remote  from  the  naetft^ 
polk»  and  who  cannot  ccmveniently  procure  a  midwife  from  lo^| 
sckntifically  acquainted  withher  profession,  wouM  do  well  to  have 
a  4<mu(iKm  experimiced  midwife,  who  may  be  readily  obtained  in 
t^.  QOttotry  i  it  vinU  be  ieuily  ascertained  from  her  whether  she  is^ 
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^9itecompelenV»s  U  nK)et  pgotaWe^  toadljoit  sbmiB  iitigtlwiihi 
^  labels,  which  bov^rer  are  tetj  unffequeat ;  tnd  haivfaig  %  pf^ 
per  person  in  readiness  toiipply  for  a  surgeon^  if  (the  hbor  shraki 
perchance  prove  difficult  to  the  practitiooer>  he  mighty  if  sudh  m 
csise  should  happeot  be  eaUed  in  %  md  if  it  weve  tbovwht  mcfm 
satisf actorf  9  or  the  neither  was  distsiit  firoa  a  large  fi9w%  he  miglil 
be  pperiottsly  sj^Kiiated  «o  be-near  at  hand. 

It  is  much  to  be^  wished  ^th^'  respectable  midtiHfee  couM  b» 
readily  procured^  who  had  studied  their  profeesion  scientifically^ 
Will  any  one  be  soabsuid  as  to  maintain  that  the  female  mindii» 
not  capacitated  for  such  a  study  ?  ^>eaking  generally,  women 
have  quite  as  much  genius  as  men ;  and  tfa^y  cat»  assist  in  rarious 
manufactures  with  equal  ingenuity,  though  their  domestic  sitWH 
tions  and  vocations  generally  prevent  in  them  so  much  joMntat 
e^ertioa  or  participation  in  the  commercial  arts.  By  exclusively' 
devoting  their  professional  studies  to  ^  sctendfic  and  pructical 
knowlege  of  midwifery,  mkl wives  •  would  generally  possess  moiw 
skill  in  this  profession  than  medioal  men.  If  midwives  posaesaeA 
scientiiic  knowlege  and  eacpeeence  in  their  profession)  1  have  fittle 
doubt  that  they  would  be  confided  in  and  encoufs^ed  amongte 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  their  exertions  couU  not  faii  t9 
be  amply  rewarded.  •  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  private  oourae^ 
of  lectures  on  the  practice  of  midwifery  were  immediately  girev 
in  the  metropolis  by  respectable  surgeons  for  the  insttuctioa  of 
female  studehts  exclusively.  An  institution  AouU  also  bees« 
tablished  there,  and  others  at  Edinburgh  and  DiU>li»,  fop  such  ki^ 
Uires  at  the  public  expense.  This  object  migte  with  grti^pno^ 
priety  be  effected  by  the  aid  and  sanction  of  die ,  legislatun^  aiiA 
thi%  would  be  the  mo^t  speedy  and  decided  CQursftb  If  th«^ltp»i 
lature.does  not  inteifere,  the  publio  have  the  aKlity  within -A CMpi 
selves.  On  account  of  present  exigeneiss,  the*  sooner  puUit  ioitti« 
^  tutions  of  this  kind  are  formed  by  the  one  means  or  the  other  dit 
better.  I  cannot  conceive  any  Ejection  to  the  immediate  adoption 
of,  such  a  plan ;  it  clashes  with  the  interests  dE  the  medical  pf»« 
fession,  but  surely  the  public  welfare  ought  to  be  prefersed  beibrt 
the  exclusive  and  baneful  advantage  of  any  partic^ar  set  of  meo. 
Many  respectable  and  well-educated  young  females  would  ftndfthd 
profession  of  midwifery  worthy  their  study  and  practidr.  Am 
attentive  perusal  of  some  modern  and  able  treatise  on  the  plrafltini 
of  midwifery,  and  an  attendance  at  lectures  on  tkis  sub^^ 
will  b<tfh  be  requisite,  besides  «n  attendoaoe  as  a  st«4<ilt  .ftt 
a  few  childbirths,  to  initiate  the  young  midwife.  XiCt  her  tturmrfB 
her  laudable  course  with  firmn<?ss  and  constancy,  reflecmg  at 
the  same  time  that  she  will  thus^be  advancing  to  extUiguish  grtet 
and  lasting  evils  affecting  her  own  eex^  and  may  CQtii|de«tty:loQk 
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kfHnM  to  M -nn^  p«ctihtary  teeompeiisd:  ^Otie-liUf,  6^  \4^ 
kn,  of  tbe  aceoucbeui^tf  u^ual  pt^flt^  woutd  abutictantly  r^pttf  Kct 
^ertioni.  '  She  will  thus  in  &  sbott  time'  hive  it  in  her'poiK^^ 
ftdbMf  Qtk  immett>u»  occasiom,  for  mkny  yeat^  of  ah  active  Kfe« 
to  wiftace  the  honor  of  her  sext  to  prettot  indelicacies  a^  gi^^s  zi 
iiey  tr^  um»nira) ;  to  ^vent  an  inftitigement'  on  that  rationa! 
self-respect  which  contributes  to  render  women  arhisibTe  tti  the 
0AMziAcn'al  the  wise  and  good  of  the  other"  sex  ;  and  Id  p^eVeni 
Ae  iH'Conseatiences  to  female  heahh,  or  possibly  fatal  tonsie* 
«piMces,  whicii  iii  a  greater  or  less  degree  are  superinduced  by 
die  present  practice  of  midwifery.  * 

c  '  A  late  number  of  the  «<  Gazette  of  Health'*  contains  an  article 
kaUkdy  «  Obserrations  on  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle's  Letter  to  Mr, 
SiKrettrf  Pleel  on  Midwifery  :**  a  letter  which  he  published  in  the 
T^nes,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  date  of  that  fr6m  which  I 
Ime  given  an  ^extract.  Thie  writers  for  this  monthly  periodica} 
tre  of  course  medical  men^  and  a  more  palpably  absurd  article 
tstm  Mb  oouU  sc^rdely  have  issued  from  their  pens.  Ass(?rtion% 
of  facts  witfiout  proof  or  even  argufbent,  and  sentiments  at  vari- 
werwkh  the  eommon  sense  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  me^ 
dtalaie,  whose  natiiral  reason  is  entire.  One  specimen  will  suffice 
Aenmdet.  «<Sir  Anthony  CarKsle  thinks  it  extremely  indelicate 
UrMtmploy  a  gentleman  as  a  tnidwife.  Now  we  appeal  to  any 
pnmm  WnO  hat  witnessed  the  practice  of  man^mid^ives  a^d  mid- 
mve^  if  the  conduct  of  the  latter  is  not  more  itldi^licate  tfa^n  thai 
•f'diifcfcirmer.''  Here  the  appeal  is  left ;  an  appeal  chiefly  to  in- 
tcnpeM  nurses  and  prejudiced  mothers:  not  a  word  offered  iti 
iuppott  of  this  proposition.  Grave  and  potent  Enights  of  the 
Umnk^  vdio,  I  verily  believe,  have  shortened  more  lives  by  Hxe  ihis^ 
mie  4ortoo  excessive  application  of  the  effects  of  this  instnun^nt^ 
Mldbf  the  stupefectiOfi  and  deadeiiing  properties  of  ^our  assua^ 
gfilg:  c^tta,  than  soldiers  have  destroyed  in  war,  do  proceed  a 
Mttfe^  fiirth^  consistently  ikrith  your  fir^t  essay,  and  turn  the  con^ 
MliptttOttS  snfile  int^a  laugh.  Say,  <(  we  appeal  to  any  person 
wlii^  has  witness^  thle  properties  of  each,  whether  the  night  is  not 
lighter  diiui  the  day.^  3ut  the  public  are,  surely,  not  to  be  ddpe^ 
hfitbich  an  attogant and  ridiculous  appeal  as  you  have  made j. such 
Miinsah  to  Common  sense.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  in  his  public 
kter  just  mentioned,  observes,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Pnncess 
&a^atte,  it  a  fem^e  had  attended  her  Royal  Highness,  the  resutit 
iroaldhtave  been  very  dilfll^r^nt  to  what  it  was.  But  what  sayi 
4«  «  Gazette  of  Health^  in  reply ;  '"f«  the  difficulty  arose  from  the 
lirge  head  of  ti»^  chiMi  and  the  corpulency  of  the  Princess.**  Now 
Alt  latter  part  of  thil  observation  is  not  true,  she  was  not'c^orou- 
fttfiti  .but  H'^hd  I^dbetrhYeryeorpulem^  this  would  ihocit  probably 
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hikjk  bMft  A  ciWMiifmiiice  ef  fitt!^  lad^^KsHamre  bi  \lSkM§j^M^  A| 
&^^r  poiiic  turns  on  a  qiiesttbn  which,  a«  it  forttinately  hap^ 
|»M6,  may  be  here  discussed  in  a  manner  iaot  to  be*  ia  the  leM 
offensire  to  indiTidual  or  public  decency,  I  will  enter  on  the  irask^ 
though  I  am  not  in  the  medical  profession,  without  fear  of  ridicale 
IMT  «tror.  When  we  are  attempted  to  be  ooturitted  and  deceive^ 
txy  the  abu^e  of  technical  terms  or  ideas^  we  call  in  the  aid  of 
common  sense,  as  often  as  it  is  available^  to  unravel  the  ihystery^ 
It  is  ,a  conunon  saying  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  women,  in 
reference  to  pregnancy  and  childbirth,  and  a  true  one,  that<<  iub> 
4^Tt  suits  the  back  and  the  burden  to  each  other.''  The  labpr 
Was  retarded,  and  rendered  extremely  lingering  through  the  unna- 
tinral  and  indelicate  presence,  and  perhaps  interference  ef  the  ao- 
leoiicheur;  and  when  this  has  actually  been  the  case,  and  the  con^ 
Sequence  has  been  fatal,  we  are  told  that  the  child's  head  was  too 
large.  Yes,  the  whole  body  was  too  large,  or  the  mother'f  bodf 
^&0  email,  which  you  will,  on  the  same  nonsensical  principle.  By 
H  parity  of  absurd  reasoning  all  unborn  children  are  prop<HtionaUy 
^lioo  large  for  the  mothers,  because  they  are  not  miraciUously  di- 
Muiished  from  their  natural  and  proper  size  for  a  time,  to  con%- 
^^^sate  in  ease  to  the  mother,  for  the  obstruction  in  d^  ngitura^ 
^progress  of  labor  superinduced  by  the  accoucheur.  The  ease  was 
ink  principle  like  that  of  a  valuable  horse,  who  is  appointed  to 
tflvei  a  long  distance,  directly  from  one  certain  place  to  another^ 
'^iridiout  rest ;  a  journey  which  the  noble  animal  could  thus  have 
Hbcomplished  without  great  fatigue.  When  be  has  proceeded;  a 
^quarter  of  the  way,  he  is  frightened  or  driven  back  to  begin  «gatii» 
-and  thus  advances  and  returns  several  times  till  he  is  fatigued  ;  at 
4^ilgth  when  he  has  arrived  halfway,  he  is  put  back  to  the  fir^t 
quarter,  when  he  begins  to  droop,  and  this  course  is  cruelly  ^re.- 
|)«ited  several  times  till  he  becomes  exceedingly  weak;  at 
4ist,  when  with  his  latest  efforts  he  has  with  extreme  fatigue  and 
^aih  reached  the  third  quarter  of  his  journey,  his  strength  com- 
-^tely  fails  him,  though  his  limbs  are  perfect,  his  whole  frame 
trough  overstrained  exertion  is  verging  towards  a  secession  of 
jfittA  actton,  the  poor  sufferer  cannot  proceed  further,  he  staggers 
€or  a  moment,  sinks  down,  and  expires.  Now  if  the  same  prn^- 
^ple  of  foolish  reasoning  is  applied  here,  it  will  be  said  that  the 
^rse  did  not  reach  the  end  of  his  joumeTt  because  at  the  hegiiir 
ilkig  he  bad  not  strength  to  accomplish  tne  task  which  in  the  first 
•Instance  was  assigned  to  him.  Weil  may  the.very  next  article  in 
Hl^i  periodical  be  on  the  sid>ject  of  a  drug,  which  it  is  alleged  has 
^beeo  recently  discovered  to  have  been  « given  with  the  happiest 
}eSsdar  in  «<  cases  of  tedious  or  protracted  labor.*'  Ca^es  of  l\ih^ 
kbtnj^  the  operaticvi  of  cutting  for  th^  stone,  are;.mentioned;  bjtt 
tow  extremely  few  are  the  females  in  whcmi  this  or  any  •'^^ 
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case  pf  a-fem^  who  has  been  so  uofoftUAate  as^  to'  )iave  re<|Btrait 
and.  uodierffmie,  this  operation  by  the  haa4s  of  a  surg^on^  I«r  s«b* 
sequent  i£ildb|rth»  it  any^ougnt  to  be  attended  by  a  midwile. 
The  female  having  been  morally  innocent  of  indelicacy  under  tliir 
op^^on^  or  e?en»  if  possible,  had  ehe  been  otherwise,  surely  she 
has  not  thus  necessarily  become  insensible  to  modesty  in  future^ 
^UkI  if  in  this  life  we  cannot  arrive  at  or  secure  perfection,  w# 
ought,  and  our  feelings  induce  us  when  not  counteracted  by  e?3 
p^ssiops,  to  approximate  to  it  as  much  as  we  are  able. 

The  next  objection  to  midwives  assumed  in  this  perio<Ucal  is^ 

.that  if  they  were  scientifically  instructed  in  midwifery,  they  have 

npt  nerve  enough  to  act.  in  difficult  cases  ^  and  it  is  further  i»e- 

tended,  that  if  they  had  nerve,  they  have  not  strength.    Invention 

is  strained  to  impute  to  midwives  a  variety  of  stupid  and  ignorant 

errors,  moat  of  which  would  be  attributable  to  few  of  the  womea 

tl^t  have  assisted  alone  at  childbirths,  without  ever  ha?ii^  heem 

present  at  one  before.    For  instance,  it  is  alleged  that  a  womaa 

.through  sympathy  would  endeavor  to  hasten  the  labor,  and  that 

jh,\\s  ^\\e  would  retard  it.    No,  a  woman  accustomed  to  assist  at 

labors  is  as  collected  over  them,  under  the  greatest  agony  of  the 

pother,  as  any  accoucheur  can  be.   .  It  is  very  easy  to  go  on  wk& 

.^nfounded  general  imputations  of  defects  and  misconduct,  withosU: 

a  shadow  of  reason  or  probability  to  support  them*     As  to  theie^ 

,^^site  nerve  on  such  occasions,  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle's  letter  before 

>ome  of  my  preceding  observations  abundantly 

xoucheurs  are  apt  to  have  a  too  unqualified 

d  to  speak  as  the  occasion  warrants,  to  delibe* 

most  depraved  and  horrible  cruelties^  even  t0 

>e  satisfied,  like  my  antagonists  of  the  monthly 

e  contradictions  and  assertions,  I  will  come  to 

nclusively  prove,  by  facts  and  arguments,  that 

ent  nerve,  and  strength  too  for  tihe  most  diA- 

st,  nerve,  as  it  is  characteristically  termed  by 

ion.     To  avoid  prolixity,  I  will  pass  over. many 

luced  by  my  adversaries  requiring  less  nervcf 

on  the  most  difficult  cade  they  have  summoned 

estion  is  askeid,  *^  in  cases  of  distortion  of  the 

equal  to  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  by  piec^- 

perform  the  Caesarean  operation  ?''  .  Here^is  % 

case  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  but  very  few  females  can  apply  it 

to  any  instance  within  their  knowlege.    It  supposes  an  origCnsd 

,and  pe(;uliar  bodily  deforaaity  in  the  mother.    Before  I  proceed 

ffUrther  with  the  Immediate  case,  I  will  enter  into  a  discussion  of 

the  nature  oiF  thisnerve,  referring  to  its  possession  by  w9men<»    It 
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5fn|^9&;  olF  mind  inspired  by -reason  and  ^^^scienc^*^    Whether, 
fr^mfii  possess  this  con3tit^tio|ial  courage  generally,  in  a^  eqva) 
degree  with  men,  it  is  not  requisiite  fqr  my  purpose  to,  d^cidei 
but  experience  shows  us  in  various  ways  that  they  certainly  det 
oeai^lyy  if  not  x^uite  so.   For  ifistance»  do  not  w^men  as  frequentl^r 
commit,  or  attempt  to  conimir,  suicide  as  i^en,  in  cases  where,  as 
to  both  sexes,  the  reasonable  capacity  is  entire,  though  governed 
by  passioos?  I  admit  animal  courage  is  not  so  frequently,  brought 
ipto  action  by  them^  the  reason  is,  because  the  violent  pasfions 
are  not  so  readily  provoked  to  an  equ^l  extent  in  them  as  in  meQi 
ind^when  they  are,  their  violence  is  generally  sooner  apposed  in, 
women.     The  question  U,  whether  woi|)^n^  ^Kive  not  sufficient 
aniipal  course  for  all  the  pi^rppses  of  iitidwifery.     It  viras  ex-* 
periq^ced  for  some  thousands  of  years  that  they  bad  every  natural 
requisite  for  these  purposes,  but  now  the  fact  is  question^d^     Of 
course  my  remarks  are  founded  on  the  presumptiooj  t^t  the  inid- 
wives  to  whom  they  are  applicable  are  equally  well  acquainted 
irith  practice  as  accoucheurs^    This  animal  courage  or  sticenfth 
|tf  mind  is  hot  alone  adequate  ;  it  is  unsteady  in  its  appKca^ipn  t 
lilt  ia  alternately  too  weak  or  too  rash*    It  is  most  readily  aroused 
)fy  anger  4  but  in  cases  of  personal  danger  in  the  party  himself,  ofi 
pother  for  whom  he  has  a  fellow-feeling,  whe^e  it  is  required  to 
be  deliberately  and  accurately  exercised  af  some  risk  of,  not  ob- 
viating thexlanger,  it  will  often  be  found  to  be  imperfect  when 
alone*  :  The  firniness  of  mtnd  which  a  cultured  mind,  which  rea* 
sou  and  conscience  will  inspire  ^hen  united  to  a  moderate  quali-. 
Ration  of  ai^ipal  courage^  is  known  to  face  personal  danger  with, 
94  much  dauntless  intrepidity  and   calm  perseverance,  with  a» 
inuch   presence  of  mind  and  promptitude  fitting  the  occasion^, 
points  essentially  requisite  in  difficult  cases  of  midwifery,  as  th^ 
P^atest  animal  courage  alone  ever  did.     In  general  such  a  unipn 
^  superior  in  power,  and  especially  ip  constancy,  to  gre^f  ani^xial 
couiage  only.     This   fortitude  is  a  quality  of  tlie  mind  whi(^,  is^ 
possessed  at  least  in  as  great  a  degree  by  women  as  men;  and 
its  union  with  animal  courage  is  equally  distinguished  for  its  effieicta 
V^  tbe  sex.     Experience  and  reflection  will  bring  this  truth  home 
to  the  mind  of  every  man  possessing  a  moderate  share  of  discri- 
mination and  experience.  I  will  term  this  union  of  animal  courage^ 
*nd  fortitude,    personal   courage.      Women   very  seldom  couri^ 
Jlang^r^  as  ipQti  sometimes  do,  for  the  s^e   of  heroic   fame* 
Weau«e  the  female  sex  are  not  instinctively  propelled  so  much 
toidefiire  it,  and  because  th^  know  that  the  amiable  qualities 
l^tdcure  'ihem  the  esttem   01  the    other   sex  i    but;  in  cases   of 
^dtgej^cy  or  real  necessity,  personal  coi^rage  is  as  conspicuous  iH 
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them  as  in  men.  Consider  the  Suttees  in  Indisi,  iii4iere,  under  the 
conscientious  errors  of  Paganism^  the  widow  willinglv"  and  deli- 
berately prepares  herself,  and  Is  burnt  to  death,  on  the  fiuneml 
pile  of  her  husband  I  History  furnishes  us  with  abundant  in- 
stances  of  great  personal  courage  in  women.  As  instances,  taking 
them  separately,  they  are  certainly  not  conclusive  5^  but  as  they 
are  frequent,  they  infer  a  general  effect ;  and  if  they  did  not,  they 
would  at  least  tend  to  confirm  the  conclusions  from  oinr  own  ex- 
perience. Let  me  remind  the  reader  of  Paulina,  wife  of  Seneca^ 
the  heathen  philosopher.  He  was  doomed  to  die  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Nero,  that  monster  of  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  vice, 
and  suffered  by  being  bled  to  death  ;  and  she  spontaneously  soli* 
cited  to  die  with  her  husband,  and  vrillingly  suffered  awhile  the 
same  lingering  process  with  great  composure ;  till  after  that 
she  had  become  insensible,  Nero,  fearing  his  cruelties  would 
render  him  hazardously  odious,  ordered  her  servants  to  bind  up 
her  wounds ;  and  she  survived  a  few  years  in  great  weakness  c^ 
body,  showing  every  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  husband. 

It  we  search  the  early  history  of  our  own  country,  we  shaD 
read  in  Hollinshed's  Chronicles,  which  furnish  a  more  minute  and 
characteristical  detail  of  early  events  than  modem  books  do,  that ' 
ifi'  the  perpetual  warlike  encounters  between  the  ancient  Britons 
and  the  Roman  legions  who  invaded  their  territories,  the  British 
armies  were  attended  by  the  women,  who  witnessed  the  battlea, 
and  encouraged  the  men  ;  sometimes  participating  in  the  contest; 
Of  course  their  presence  was  impolitic ;  but  I  mention  the  cin- 
Cttfhstance  to  show,  that  females  in  general  possess  considerable! 
courage  in  great  exigencies.  As  this  work  from  its  antiquity  is 
too  scarce  to  be  accessible  to  most  readers,  I  will  cite  a  few  mis-^ 
celianeous  extracts  from  it,  coupling  them  together,  as  connected 
with  the  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  heroic  mtrepidity,  and  per- 
severing bravery  of  the  celebrated  Voadicia ;  and  will  refer  the 
reader  for  more  particulars  and  further  instances  to  the  book 
itself*  ; 

But  the  Britains  were  chiefelie  niooved  to  rebeHion  by  the  just  com- 
plaint of  Voadicia,  declaring  how  unseemelie  she  had  been  used  and  in- 
treated  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans :  and  because  stie  was  most  earbestlie 
bent  tQ  seeke  revenge  of  their  injuries^  and  hated  the  name  of  the  Komaai^ 
most  of  all  other^they  chose  tiir  to  becaptaine(for  they  in  rule  and  goven»» 
ment  made  no  difference  then  of  sex,  whether  they  committed  the  samt  to 
man  or  woman)^  and  so  by  a  generail  conspiracies  the  more  part  of  the  peoti^ 
yle,  having  also  allured  the  Essex  men  unto  rebellion,  rose  and  assembled 
themselves  togither  to  make  warre  against  the  Komans*  Tkere  wete  af 
them  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  got  togither  in  one  annie  under  tbft 
leading  of  the  said  Voadicia  (or  Bunduica  as  some  name  hir)»  She,  tbeie* 
ibre,  to  encourage  hir  neople  against  the  enimies,  mounted  up  into  an  high 
]rftce  raised  up  of  turfes  and  sods>  made  for  the  nonce;  out ^f  the  which 
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ftli^  made  a  long  and  verie  pithie  oration.  Hir  mightie  tall  personage,  come'- 
lie  shape,  severe  countenance,  aq^  sKarpe  voice,  with  hir  long  and  yellow 
tresses  of  heare  reaching  downe  to  hir  thighes,  hir  brave  and  gorgeous  ap« 
pareJI  also,  caused  the  people  to  have  hir  in  great  reverence.  She  wore  a 
cfaaine  of  gold  great  and  veri^  massie,  and  was  clad  in  a  lose  kirtle  of 
sufidrie  colours,  and  also  thereupon  she  had  a  thicke  Irish  mantell:  hereto 
iu  hir  haiid,  as  hir  custom  was,  she  bore  a  speare,  to  shew  hirselfe  the  more 
dreadfull.  Now  Voadicia  being  prepared  (as  you  heare)  set  foorth  witli 
such  majestic,  that  she  greatlie  incouraged  tiie  Britains ;  unto  whom  for 
tlmr  better  animating  and  emlK^ening,  she  ottered  this  gallant  oration 
in  manner  and  forme  following.  '^  1  dou  suppose,  my  lovers  and  friends,  that 
there  is  no  man  here  but  dooth  well  understand  how  much  libertie  and 
freedome  is  to  be  preferred  before  thraldome  and  bondage.  But  if  there  have 
beene  ank'  of  you  so  deceived  with  the  Romane  persuasions,  that  ye  Hid  not 
for  a  time  see  a  difference  betweeae  them,  and  Judged  whether  ofi>6th  is 
roost  to  be  desired:  now  I  hope  that  having  tried  what  it  is  to  be  umler 
both,  ye  will  with  me  reforme  your  judgement,  and  by  the  harmes  alreadie 
taken,  acknowledge  ydur  oversight,  and  forsake  your  former  error.  Againe, 
in  that  a  number  of  you  have  rashlie  preferred  an  externall  sdvereSgntie 
before  the  custbmes  and  lawes  of  your  owne  countrie,  you  doo  arthis  time, 
I  doubt  not,  perfectlie  understand,  how  much  free  povertie  b  to  be  preferred 
before  great  riches,  whereunto  servitude  is  annexed,  and  much  wealth  in 
respect  ofcaptivitie  under  forren  magistrals,  whereupon  slaverie  attendeth. 
F6r  what  thing,  I  beseech  you,  can  tiiere  be  so  vile  and  grievous  unto  the 
nature  uf  man,  that  bath  not  happened  unto  us  sithens  the  time  that  th^ 
Eomans  liave  been  acquainted  with  this  island.  Are  we  not  all  in  mahi^er 
bereaved  of  our  riches  and  possessions?  Doo  not  we  (beside  other  things 
that  we  give,  and  the  land  that  we  till  for  their  onelie  profit)  pale  them  all 
kinds  of  tributs,  yea  for  owne  carcases?  How  much  better  is  it  to  be  once 
^oft  and  fortunate  in  deed,  than  under  the  forged  and  false  title  of  libertie, 
continuallie  to  paie,  ibr  our  redemption,  a  freedome  ?  How  much  is  it  more 
commendalile  to  lose  our  lives  in  defense  of  our  countrie,  than  to  carie 
about  not  so  much  as  our  heads  toll  free,  but  dailie  oppressed  and  laden 
with  innunierable  exactions  ?  But  to  what  end  doo  I  remember  and  speake 
of  these  things,  since  they  will  not  suffer  by  death  to  become  free?  For 
what  and  itow  much  we  paie  for  them  that  are  dead  there  is  not  one  her^ 
but  he  dooth  well  understand.  Among  other  nations  such  as  are  brought 
into  servitude  are  alwaies  by  death  discharged  of  their  bondage;  onelie  to  the 
Roman^^tiie  dead  do  still  live;  and  all  to  increase  their  commoditie  and 
gain.  If  anie  of  us  be  without  monie  (as  I  know  not  well,  ho«^  and 
which  way  we  should  come  by  anie),  then  are  we  left  naked,  and  spoiled  of 
that  which  remaineth  in  our  houses,  and  we  our  selves,  as  men  left  deso- 
late and  dead.  How  shall  we  looke  fur  better  dealing  at  their  hands 
hereafter,  that  in  the  beginning  deale  so  uncourteouslie  with  us :  since 
there  is  no  man  that  taketh  so  much  as  a  wild  beast,  but  at  the  first  he  will 
cherish  it,  and  with  some  gentleness  win  it  to  familiaritie  ?  But  we  our 
selves,  to  saie  the  truth,  are  authors  of  our  owne  mischiefe,  which  suffered 
them  at  the  first  to  set  foot  within  our  island ;  and  did  not  hy  and  by  .drive 
them  backe,  as  we  did  Caesar;  or  slue  them  with  our  swords,  when  they 
were  yet  iarre  off,  and  that  the  adventuring  hither  was  dan£;erou$,  as  we 
did  sometime  to  Augustus  and  Caligula.  Wherefore  my  well-beloved  citi* 
lens,  friendeF,  and  kinsfolkes,  (for  I  think  we  are  all  of  kin,  since  we  were 
borne  and  dwell  in  this  ile,  and  have  one  name  common  to  us  all,)  let  us 
now,  even  now,  I  saie,  because  we  have  not  done  it  heretofoi-e,  and  whilest 
the  remembrance  of  our  ancient  libertie  remaineth,  stickc  togither,  and 
perform  that  thing  which  dooth  perteine  to  valiant  and  bardie  courages,  to 
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.Iheeadweowy  iiyaic  not  onelie  the  name  of  liberUe,.hut  al?Q  freedome 
itself;  aix}  thereby  leave  our  force  and  v^Jia/)t  act^  for  an  ejuonple  to  our 

tosieritie :  for  if  we,  which  have  beene  liberallie  aend  iq  honest  maoner 
rouj^ht  u|^,  should  uiterlie  forged  our  pristtnate  feUeitif^  what  wfy  we  bv^ 
Cpr  in  tho&e  th^t  ghall  ^cceec)  us,  and  are  like  to  be  j^rougbt  up  io  mli«rie 
^id  tbraldonie.  If  you  consider  the  number  of  your  eniinjes,.it  is  not  greater 
jthanyo^rs;  if  you  regard,  their  strength,  tliey  ,ai;e  no  stronger  than  you; 
and  all  this  dooth  easilie  appeere  by  the  batisinet^,  habergeons,  and  greivea 
jvherewith  you  be  armed,  and  also  by  the  walls,  ditches,  and.  trenches  that 
ou  have  made  for  your  own  defense  to  keepe  off  thjQir  exi^prsious ;  who 
lad  rather  light  with  us  a  farre  off,  than  'Cope  and  deale  with  us  at  hand 
Strokes,  as  our  custome  of  the  warres  and  martiail  discipline  dooth  require. 
Jo  their  houses  also  and  tents  they  make  mupb  acppunt  of  their'baked 
oieates,  wine,  oile,  and  abroad  of  the  shadow ;  that  if  anie  of  theae  dpo  fade 
>heia  they  eitlier  die  foorthwith.gr  else  in  time  (hey  languish  and  consume: 
whereas  to  qf,  everie.  hearbe  and/oot  is  meat,  everie  juipe  an  oile,  all  water 
pleasant  wine,  and  everie  tree  an  house.  Besides  this,  there  i^  no  placse  of 
the  land  unknowne  (o  us,  neither  yet  unfriendlie  to  succour  us  at  need : 
whereas  to  the  Ron>a^s,  they  are  for  the  most  partunknowne  and  altogitiier 
daoaero«)S)  if  they  should  stand  in  need ;  w^  can  ^\lU  ease  swim  over  evecje 
fiver  boib  nafced  and  clad,  which  tUey  with  their  great  ships  ar^  scarse  able 
jto  performe,.  Wherefore^  with  hope  and  good  lucke,let^  us  set  upon  them 
^couragiouslie,  and  teach  them,  to  understand,  that  since  they  are  no  better 
.ihian  hares  and  fo](es»they  auempta  wrong. match  when:  Ijhey  indevour  to 
^|)4|ie  the  grehpunds  and  the  wolves/'  With  which  words  the  ^^ene 
ii^j^^n  h^^ego  out.  of  hir  lap;  as!  it  were  thereby  to  ^ive  prognostication  of 
)iir  successe ;  which  cpmming  well  to  pa^se,  all  the  companie  showted,  and 
jcried  out  upon  such  as  not  long  before  had  duone  such  viol^ce  to  so  noble 
4k  personage.     , 

*  After  giving  a  description  of  two  victories  which  this  heroine 
Achieved  \  one  over  a  Roman'  garrison^  and  the  other  over  the 
^inth  Roman  legioaj  undej:  Fetus  Cerealis  its  lieutenant;  and 
•tating  the  return  of  Paulitius  Suetoniufe,  the  Ronfidn  lieutenant- 
jgovefnor,  from  Anglesey,  with  the  main  Rom^n  army  in  grekt 
^peed  through  these  disasters,  the  account  proceeds  as  follows  : 

'  In  the  mean  time,  there  came  over  to  the  aid  of  Suetonius  the  legtpn 
surnamed  the  14,  and  other  bands  of  souldiers  and  men  of  warre,  to  the 
)»Mnber  of  ten  thousand  in  the  whole ;  whereupoir,  chiefefie  bicause  vittels 
tiegah  tofaile  him,  he  prepared  to  <;ive  battel  to  his  erirmieS;  and' chose 
'  tjut  a  plot  of 'ground  verie  strong  within  straits, -and  bacjced  with  a  wood,  so 
thai  the  enHnies  could  not  assault  his  campe  ht^i  on  the  frdnt:  yet  by 
Teasbri  of  their  great  multitude,  aftd  hope  ofvictorie  cc?nceived  by  their 
late  prosperous  successe,  the  Briiains,  und6rthe  coriductof  Queene  Voadi- 
tia,  adventured  to  give  bkttell;  havirrg  their  women  there  to  be  witnesses  of 
the  victorie,  whome  they  placed  in  charrets  at  the  uttermost  side  of  thfeir 
"fiekh  V'oadicia,  or-  Boudicia,  (for  so  we  find  hir  written  by  some  copies,  and 
Buouica  also  by  Dion,)  having  hir  daughters  afore  hir.  being  mounted  into  a 
*charre4,  as  she  passed  by  the  souldiers  of  ech  sundrie  coiuitrie,  told  them, 
•"  It  wa§  a  thing  accustomed  ambng  the  Britain^  to  go  to  the  N^rarres  und^  the 
'leading  of  women  ;  but  she  was  tiot  now  come  foorth  as'  one  borne  of  such 
"Doble  ancestors  as  she  was  descended  from,  to  fight  for  hir  kingdoine  and 
tiches-;  but  as  one  of  the  mearter  sort,  rather  to  defend  hir  lost  libertie,  and 
>to  revenge  hir  selfe  of  the  enimie  for  their  crueltie  shewed  in  scourging  hir 
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lyn  »  v«galH>iid,'atid  8ha|»efuU  deflouring  of  hir  daughters."  FDr  tlb  lle«Q^ 
^ous Juft  of  the^RoniaD9  was  so  farre  spred  and  incre^sf d,  that  they  sparei^ 
neiihjcr  tfie  bodies  of  old  nor  yoong;  but  were  readie  most  shamafuHie  to 
abuse  ih<im ;  having  i^hipjjed  hir  naked,  beirig  an  aged  woman,  and  forced 
Kir  dati^h%brs  to  satisfie  their  filthie  concupiscence.  **Bat  (saiih  she)  the 
guds  are  >3t  hand  readie  to  take-just  revenge.  If  ye  therefore  .would  weyi 
and  consider  with  your  selves  your  huge  numbers  of  men-of  warre,  at^d  the^ 
causes  why  ye  have  moovfd  this  warre,ye  would  surclie  determine,  either  ift 
this  battell  to  die  witli  hoDour,  or  else  to  vanquish  the  enimie  by  plaioe 
force,  for  so  (quoth  i\\b)  I,  being  a  woman,  am  fullie  resolved ;  as  for  you  men' 
ye  maie,  if  ye  list,  live  and  be  brought  into  boqdafe,", 

The  Roman  army  being  exceedingly  well-disciplined,  lohg'accus- 
tomed  to  war,  and  furnished  with  stiperior  weapons,  was,  as  usual, 
^hen  strong  in  numbers,  victorious ;  as  the  Roman  soldiers  were  ac- 
customed to  be  at  that  time  over  the  then  known  world.  Let  us 
see  what  became  of  our  heroine. 

There  were  slaineofthe  Britains  that  day  few  lesse  ihan  eighty  thou- 
sand, *as  Tacitus  writeth.  Fur  the  straits  being  stopped  with  the  charrets> 
^taied  'the  flight  of  the  Britains,  so  as  they  could  nut  easilie  escape:  -and  the 
Uomans  ^ere  so  set  on  revenge,  thai  they  spared  neither  mail  nor  woman; 
so  that  manie  were  slalnc  in  tl^e  bf^ttel,  manie  amongst  the  charrets,  and  ar 
great  number  at  the  wood's  side,  which  way  they  made  their  flight;  anrf 
manie  were  taken  prisoners.  Those. that  escaped  would  have  fought  a' new' 
battel;  but  in  the  mean  time  Voadicia,  or'Bonuica,  deceassed  of  a  naturalT 
iufirmitie,  as  Dion  Cassius  w^ireth ;  but  other  say  that  she  ^soned  bir 
s^Ife,  and  so  died,  because  she  would  not  come  into  tbe  hands  of  hir  bloc-, 
Uiirstie  enimies. 

>  Our  country  was  subject  to  the  Roman  yoke  for  nearly  fpur 
centuries.}  I  hope  it , can  never  hereafter  be  truly  9aid,  that  it  wa» 
dubjed:  130  the  yoke  of  man-midwifery  for  three  quarters  of  a  ceiH 
tury.  The  natutal  courage  of  both  sexes  is  not  diminished^  (vook 
what  it  was  in  our  ancestors,  by  our  present  civilisation.  Occa-t 
sions  of  self-defence  are  become  less  necessary,  through  the  pron 
tection  bf  a  national  soldiery  and  of  the  civil  authorities,  Thei 
depravity,  always  more  or  less  abounding  in  a  society,  is  partly 
extinguished^  partly  changed  in  its  form ;  artifice  and  stratagem' 
have  succeeded,  as  in  the  lust  of  man-midwifery,  to  rapine  and 
open  violence*  Yet  the  army  of  a  civilised  nation  has  ^  much 
inimal  courage,  besides  exclusively  possessing  the  collected  intre- 
pidtty  which  a  cultivated  reason  affords,  as  die  host  of  barbariaoa 
to  which  it  may  be  opposed,  with  better  means  of  effectual  hosttt 
iitjr. 

The  preceding  observations  on  female  courage^and  the  instances 
addu^^d,  being  applied  to  the  difficult  and  exceedingly  uncomquon 
Case  of  ^pr^ctice  before  particularised,  I  will  now  decide  what  ^f. 
adversaries  iii  the  Gazette  of  Health  have  foolishly  Uh  doubtful 
ill  respect  bf  this  case.  They  propose  the  alternative  of  destrpy^ 
inft  the.  child  or  the   mother-,    for  if  the  ttiother  were  zhetAf, 
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dead,  the  Cflestfcan  operadon,  if  considered  available  to  save  fbnf 
child's  Fifei  would  be  performed  by  a  novice  without  hesitation.   I 
will  relieve  the  midwife  from  irresolution  on  this  point,  hj  in- 
iDHming  her,  if  the  :iveake8t  capacity  could  hesitate^  that  as  one 
must  die  to  save  tbf^  other,  she  must  and  conscientiously  ought  to 
save  the  mother  by  destroying  and  extracting  the  unborn  child. 
For  the  purpose  of  proving  that  a  woman  of  tolerable  capacity  hail 
resolution  and;  nerve,  provided  she  is  skilled,  to  perform  this  ope-» 
ration  successfully,  I  will,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  sufficiently 
urged  to  this  point,  mention  a  general  fact  peculiarly  suited  to  my 
reasQuingi  which  is  of  itself,  without  any  other  help,  quite  con^ 
clusiv^.. ,  Such  of  my  readers  as  reside  m  or  near  to  populous 
manufacturing  towns  or  districts,  have  been  often  credibly  informed,^ 
through  the  medium  of  local  newspapers  or  otherwise,  of  frequent 
particular  instances  of  illegitimate  infants  being  deliberately  and  wil- 
fully drowned,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  by  their  own  mothers — ^yest 
by  ib§ir  own  mothers;  who  have  been  instigated  to  the  act  psurtly 
by  shame  s  but  have  been  chiefly  incited  to  take  this  step  hj  the 
powerful  impulses  of  actual  want-^to  save  the  child  from  the  starva- 
tion, filthi  disease,  and  lingering  death,  which  under  their  custody 
would  perhaps  have  been  unavoidable.    The  legal  proof  of  the 
modier's  act  is  generally  wanting,  but  the  infants  are  found  dead, 
(bavingi  as  it  is  frequently  ascertained  from  a  surgeon  at  the  in- 
quest, been  born  alive,)  under  circumstances   which  lead  to  at 
prettyi  sure  conclusion  that  the  mothers,  who  are  sometimes  indi- 
vidiaaily  suspected  and  sometimes  unknown,  have  been  the  de-^ 
stroydrs.   They  are  sometimes  legally  proved  to  have  been  so,  and 
are  ascertained  to  have  concealed  the  childbirth,  premeditating 
their  purposes.     Mothers  have  been  often  convicted,  in  cases  of 
infants  being  found  dead,  of  concealing  the  birth  of  the  child  | 
and  in  sudi  cases  there  is  a  pretty  sure  inference  that  they  were 
die  destroyers.  The  fact  of  an  infant  found  dead  not  being  owned 
by  any  mother,  though  a  coroner's  inquest  is  always  held  in  the 
mimediate  neighborhood  where  it  is  found,  is  almost  conclusive 
against  the  mother,  though  she  may  be  undiscovered.    Now  as  ai 
woman  of  principles  so  depraved,  as  to  resolve  on  murdering  hev 
own  inljant,  actually  born  alive  and  perfect  in  shape  and  vigcMTy 
fortheMmere  purpose  of  adding  to  her  temporary  convenience, 
and  saving  the  child  from  possible  starvation,  possesses  animal 
courage  >to  perpetrate  the  deed  ;  it  is  quite  certain,  that  a  woman 
of  tolerable  mental  capacity  and  of  virtuous  principles  will,  in  ai 
hundred«-fold  degree,  possess  personal  courage  to   destroy  and 
extract  the  unborn  infant  of  another  woman ;  when,  in  addition  to 
her  animal  strength  of  mind,  her  reason  inspires  her  with  fortitude 
and  perseverance,  and  she  is  animated  by  a  consciousness  that  thus. 
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wmi  Aus  only»  can  the  oiothef's  life  he  wfr^f  and  diat  ahe  k  p6r« 
fdrming  a  justifiable  action^  and  that  no  person  in  his  aemei  can 
4iaapprove  of  her  conduct* 

The  mental  capability  of  nndwiTes  is  conchisively  prored  to  be 
equal  to  every  difficult  ease  of  practice  from  what  has  been  pre- 
viously observed,  even  without  the  comparison  just  drawn.  Diffi- 
cult cases  rarely  happen  even  before  a  surgeon^  and  I  have  before 
shown  that  they  would  still  more  seldom  occur  before  a  midwife: 
and  when  they  do  happen,  women  having  on  emergent  occasions 
equal  courage  and  fortitude  with  men,  skill  and  experience  wiU 
inspire  confidence  and  persevering  constancy  in  the  practice  of 
the  one  sex;,  as  much  as  in  that  of  die  other^  Let  it  be  remem* 
bered,  however,  that  all  women,  indiscriminatriy,are.not  mentally 
c^acitated  for  mid  wives,  in- respect  of  either  studying  or  practising 
the  profession ;  in  each  sex  are  alifke  to  be  found  individuals  of 
genius^  appUcationj  and  strong  mind,  and  others  of  inferior  capa- 
city. With  the  advantage's  of  science  and  experience^  women 
would  be  equally  as  capable  of  acting  with  efficiency  and  success 
in  the  most  difficult  cases  of  midwifery  practice,  as  men ;  thus 
obviating  the,  various  great  objections  to  man-midwifery>  without 
introducing  others  in  their  stead. 

The  other  plausible  objection  to  midwivee,  the  assumptbn  that 
they  have  not  bodily  strength  for  some  cases  of  difficulty,  wiU 
require  few  words  to  refute  it.  Thousands  of  women  m  this 
country  possess  great  bodily  strength.  A  midwife  ou^t  to  have, 
at  least,  mediate  strength  as  a  woman,  and  this  will  suffice  for 
every  purpose.  A  sufficient  number  of  suitable  females  might  be 
readily  obtained  of  adequate  strength,  quite  enough  of  strength^ 
as  well  as  nerve,  for  midwifery  practice,  including  every  uncom- 
mon occasion  of  difficulty  requiring  more  strength  than  in  others^ 
,Qesides,  midwives  might  occasionally  a^ist  or  subsmute  each 
Pther  in  difficult  cases,  as  accoucheurs  sometimes  do. 

There  is  another  objection  pretended  against  midwives  in  the 
Gazette  of  Health,  which,  from  what  I  have  shown  and  proved, 
can  relate  only  to  the  adoption  of  the  common  midwives  of  the 
present  day  \  but  for  the  sake  o£  argument,  and  to  give  this  ob* 
jection  full  play,  I  will,  in  pointing  out  its  invalidrty,  suppose  it 
to  relate  to  future  midwives  scientifically  instructed,  as  well  as  the 
others.  It  is  said,  "  how  often  does  it  happen  that  the  intimation  to 
the  patient  of  the  necessity  of  the  assistance  of  a  man-midwife  has 
a  most  injurious  effect  on  her  mind  ?  In  many  cases  of  difficult 
labor  this  intimation  has  operated  most  injuriously  on  the  brain, 
in  consequence  of  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  system  being  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement ;  the  patient  supposing  that  some 
fonnidaMe  operation  will  be  necessary  to  save  her  life."     What  a- 
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'S(ii{>«fi<lMs^  dii»^^  4f  Wi#rd^'  pmntiAg-  to  d  tetHble  i^rihim^ 
4^h^pM  atid  almost  •  wjioUy  pute  invention.    Reallj,.  geiitiiettfeii 
of  "the  obstetric  art,"  as  you  often  term  toidwifery,  you  are  r€kf 
iiiglftiibus  (o  mysteriously  dissembling.     Tes,  you  help  oitit  the 
kek   of  scientific  inteHigetice  by  mysterioi:^  expressions,  about 
-which  •you  yourselves   have  no  certain  idea;  instead  of  resting 
eontent  with  knowlege  accessible  to  the  human  mind,  and  applyitig 
it  usefiiUy  and  unerringly.    That  some  degree  of  mental  uneasi^ 
ness  would  be  felt  by  a  mother  under  the  whole  circumstances,  is 
unquestionable  ;  but  that  a  mother  would  feel  sii^hilar  uneasiness 
during  aild  subsequent  to  the  same  actual  operation  of  the  accou- 
cheur, had  he  been  •Called  in  from  the  first,  is  equally  unquestioni 
tible }  and  the  mental  uneasiness  previous  to  his  being  called  in 
would  be  nearly  absorbed  by  a  solicitude  for  the  assistance  of  litj6 
person  who  could  administer  the  requisite  relief  in  a  case  of  emer^ 
■gency*.    The  midwife,  in  the  meantime,  accustomed  to  witnesi 
labors,  and  knowing^the  nature  and  extent  of  the  difficulty,  would 
be  enabled  to  soothe  the  mind  of  the  mother,  and  to  prevent  any 
Utmetfessary  anxiety ;  and  if  she  were  only  a  common  midwife, 
nn  ac^ucneur,  if  my  suggestions  are  attended  to,«will  soon  be 
present.     A  common  midwife  being  generally  competent  to  cases 
of  srti^il  irregularity,  which  nevertheless  are  very  unfrequent,  the 
surgeon  would  most  probably  be  only  required  for  difficult  case^ 
which  are  exceedingly  uncommon ;  and  moreover,  out  of-  thes^ 
difficult  cases  there  are   only   two   or   three  that  indispensably 
require  prompt  '  assistance :  so   that  such  a  case   as  one  of  the 
latter  description  is  about  as  unlikely  to  happen,  as -that  the  house 
should  fall  on  the  mother  and  midwife  during  the  childbirth.    But 
supposing  for  the  sake  of  argument,,  that  after  all  these  observab- 
tions  there  was  a  shadow  of  objection  left  in  favor  of  the  accou^- 
«heur^  assisting  from  the  first,  for  the  specious  reasons  I  have  Just 
cited,  are  there  not  many  great  and  insuperable  objections  m  W^ 
attendance,  as  often  respect  the  health  or  even  the  life  of  the 
•mother,  besides   many  other    probable,  and  some  certain  evHs 
before  described ;  and  must  not  he  to  obviate  this  shadow  of 
objection  attend  from  the  first  in  all  cases,  carrying  with  him 
these  evil  consequences  in  his  train :  and  is  it  not  wiser  to  incur 
the  small  risk  of  a  less  evil,  than  to  run  a  considerable  risk  of 
many  great  ones^  and  be  certain  of  encountering  others? 

Another  subject  discussed  in  a  previous  article  of  the  -same 
number  of  the  Gazette  of  Health,  is  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  popular  feeling  lately  displayed  as  to  the  disinterment 
of  human  bodies  for  surgical  dissection.  This,  of  course,  fe  a 
'subject  not  within  the  scope  of  this  tract ;  however,  as  it  is  'm 
some  degree  connected  with^the  subject  of  indelicacy  and  person'tl 
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abammeilt,  %\iA  I  teire  akiMy  treated  fully  6F'tlfoW>^inf^,rifni 

makie  a  £ftw  brief  dbserrMien^  on  it.    The  hidelttac^^is  dftvAtlisiy 

fgttmtmiu  die  case  of  a  deceased  female  ;  but  the  ciifcumstanc^  dF 

the  btii^y  eicposed/being  in  all  these  calses  of  course  dead,  ce)rt{ltt)l)^ 

vmrf  much  abates  the  indelicacy:    y«:,  on  the  bth^r  hstild,  th^ 

actual  bodily  exposure  cannot  be  greater,  as  to  the  extent  of  vh5« 

biiity  and  contact.  In  any  ca^.     W^  hate  naturally  a  tespect'  M 

the, remains  of  a  deceased  person,  which  is  proportioned  to  tM 

knre^  the  friendship,  the  respect,  &t  eommon  gt^-Will  we  had  foi* 

die.  party  when  Kving.    Therefore,  very  many^  ^Vsons  will  kfRse-* 

tionately  take  up  the  hand,  or  kiss  the  lips  of  a  Ihear  and  deai^  dei 

ceased-  relative:  we  attend  a  funeral,  and  erect  i:tomb;   and  a 

surviving  near  relative  or  intimate  friend  will  perhaps  visit  the 

grave  to  indulge  his  sensibility.     I  am  not  indiscriminately  allud-* 

H»g  to   funeral  pomp,  which   may  or  may  not  be  dictated  b^ 

feeling,    but   to  inward  and  heartfelt    respect.     Possessing  ibXi 

parricoiar  or  comnA)n  respect  for  the  remains,  we  are  thetrfb't^ 

asxBiUe.to  any  indelicacy  which  we  know  to  have  been  coil^mitted 

oit  them ;  and  this  sensibility  is  proportioned  in  degree  fo  this 

tespect.     There  is  an  implied  natural  repugnance  in  the  de<:eiis<^d 

person  when  living  to  an  indelicacy  committed  oil  his  body  afte^ 

death,  and  an  implied  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  himself  and 

odiers  that  his  remaina  should  rest  in  the  grave  to  be  destroy«kl 

fcy  time^  without  being  subjected  to  indelicate  exposure.     If  on  n 

sesu^voyage  the  dead  body  is  necessarily  consigned  to  the  watery 

deep,  there  is  «tiil  no  indelicate  exposure.    Perhaps  it  will  be  said, 

rfiat  the  surgeons  procure  the  dead  body  clandestinely — the  secret 

is  never  disclosed,  and  surviving  relations  and  others  are  therefore 

under   no  unpleasant  sensations,   and  that  there    is  no  wrbng", 

because   no  injury  is  felt.     This  secret  is  a  risk;   but  suppose 

otherwise,  then  we  have  the  absurd  principle,  that  all  positive 

injuries  that  are  not  sensibly  felt  or  discovered  are  justifiable:  so  that 

the  man  who  deceived  and  entertained  a  guest  at  table  with  a  joint 

ef  horfliek.flesh,  or  food  more  disgusting  and  exceedii^gly  filthy,  has 

done  no  wrong ;  for  the  guest  never  knew  the  dec^ptten,  and  the 

«ieat  was  wholesome.  To  be  sure,  the  deception  here  was  wanton ; 

l»ut  still  in  the  former  case,  it  was  practised  more  probably  for 

the  sake  of  gain  than  necessity.     There  is  a  respect  due  from  one 

to  another,  which  charity  requires  us  to  fed  and  evince  for  i 

person ;  so  as  not  to  take  advantage,  of  his  unconsciousness,  present 

and  future,  to  do  that  without  his  authority  which  if  he  were 

acquatiited  with  the  deed,  and  on  that  condition  only  he  would 

feel  to  be  an  unjustifiable  harm  towards  him;  and  if  we  faft'ln 

<*8erving  this  tespect,  we  are  still  accountable  i^r  the  acittoah 

Omniictent  Being.    In  the  present  case,  we  ought  to  respecVth^ 
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yeatopable  and  hutdtUe  Implied  desire  of  the  deceased  per8<»r«vtete 
livings  and  of  his  BUryiTing  rehtbns  and  others^    Besides  dim 
considerationsi  the  notorious  and  tmnecessary  frequency  of  di8Stc>» 
tions  creates  an  unplesisant  suspicion  and  anxiety  in  a  persoHy 
both  on  his  own  account  and  fpr  his  relatives  and  mends.     There 
are  in  this  country  too  many  surgebns,  and  too  many  lecturers  on 
anatomy»  even  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students,  of  whidi 
there  are  also  too  many ;  So  that  these  lectures  by  their  super- 
abundance are  oftener  a  matter  of  gain  than  of  necessity.    If  some 
plan  were  adopted  to  prevent  too  great  a  number  of  lectures,  and 
thus  ^  s^ure  the  attendance  of  as  many  students  at  each  lecture 
as  can  properly  receive  instruction,  it  would  be  desirablei  because 
it  would  be  a  saving  of  dissections.     The  fact  is,  that  With  all 
their  dissections,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  medical  men  throughout 
the  country  ^e  not  sufficiently  competent  to  act  in  surgical  ope« 
rations  of  much  difficulty,  even  to  set  and  manage  a  fractured 
limb ;   nor  is  it  likely,  even  if  surgeons  were  hot  too  numerous^ 
because  such  cases  comparatively  so  seldom  happen,  that  they  can 
have  Bb  adequate  eiperience.  If  a  plan  were  adopted  for  the  great 
bulk  of  surgeons  to  attend  to  physic  and  less  difficult  surgical 
cafes,  and  one  surgeon  or  more  residing  in  each  considerable 
market-town,  according  to  the  population,  were  to  exclusively  prac- 
tise in  difficult  surgical  operations,  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
latter  cUss  would  be  of  peculiarly  great  benefit  to  the  public.  The 
plan  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  reducing  the  fre- 
quency of  surgical  dissections.    The  proper  subjects  for  dissection 
appear  to  be  all  criminals  who  have  suffered  capital  punishment, 
and  those  deceased  prostitutes  of  the  description  of  street-walkers, 
who  hav«^  regularly  followed  their  ^rile  pursuits  for  a  long  tinw, 
say  three-  years  successively  or  upwards,  previous  to  their  deceases. 
If  die  most  were  made  of  dissections,  these  bodies,  in  addition  to 
those  of -medical  men  or  other  persons  who  may  choose  voluntas 
rily  t0  bei^ueath  their  remains  for  the  purpose,  would  be  quite 
sufficient-  for  the  surgical  and  healing  arts,  with  the  aid  of  excel- 
lent fer66tises,  with  plates,  on  human  anatomy.    I  will  not  digress 
furthetf  on  this  subject  i  it  relates  to  an  indelicacy  of  small  im- 
portance in  comparison  with  the  indelicacy  only  of  man-midwifery. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  urged  by  some  persons,  as  an  excuse  in  favor 
of  the  future  adoption  of  man-midwifery  in  particular  instances,  that 
the  agitation  of  the  present  -  question,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
accoucheur's  misconduct  having  become  so  public  ns  it  now  is, 
medical  men  will  in  future  act  with  propriety.     This  is  a  selfish 
and  temporising  plea.    Their  corrupt  desires  cannot  be  extin- 
guished, and  the  public  cannot  and  never  will  be  sufficiendy  on 
their  guard.    Medical  men   have  opportunities  or  pretexts  fb)r 
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ttlpiied  by  93^  edbrt$»  and  those  of  a  thouaaiid  otiM^  writers  <m  xbi$ 
tf^ecfy  create  ^  lastbg  seqaaiUon  ip  the  cominuiiity^  Can  Wft 
per^xianently  change  the  <;ourae.of  nature  in  the  humaa  paasions  I 
tiTpuld  not  time  pbliteplie  the  effects  of  our  weitioaS|.iuikss  a 
change  .  of  STStf^m  is^  efiected«.iirhUe  all  the  abuses  of  niao«4nid» 
wiferj  would  recuffM^aU  maoldnd  are  na^rally  more  or  lesi|» 
injdiTidually,  prone  XQ  %fi\M^  .gratifications  f  Ought  we  to.be  SQ 
deyoid  of  charity,  as  fto  have  no  concern  for  posterity  ?  Ajre  we 
to  slumber  ov^r  the  partially  beneficial  .and  temporary  efiects  of 
precept  on  the  evils  of  a  bad  system^  without  offering  our  aid  and 
the  influence  of  our  example  in  support  of  an  attemptf  easily 
practicable,  to,  change  the  system  for  one  that  will  not  only  comr 
pletely  and  permanently  extinguish  these  evilsi  but  is  in  its  nature 
witpQut  a  single  peculiar  defect  ?  Resides,  i&  the  gross  indelicacy 
ai  the  ordinary  assistance,  or  evei>  the  presence  «f  the  accoucheur 
in  common  cases,  and  the  still  greater  indelicacy  of  his  ^ssistaaot 
in  others,  of  no  consequence  i 

There  being  no  original  and  purely  natural,  impediments  to  the 
proposed  reformation,  I  will  now  inquire  into  the  contrived  obsta- 
cles opposed  to  it.  In  order  to  contend  suc(;essfuUy  in  any  adverse 
enterprise,  we  should  become  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
strength  not  only  of  our  open  enemy,  but  of  our  secret  adversaries  | 
and  we  sbould  carefully  ascertain  on  what  force  we  can  rely  foK 
conquest*     As  far  as  medical  men  are  concerned,  most  of  them 
are  obviously  averse  to  a  change  in  the  present  system,-  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  many  of  their  near  relatives  and  particular 
friends.     But  as  there  are  some  persons  in  the  profession  of  more 
liberal  minds,  and  an  amply  sufficient  number,  no  doubt,  who 
would  be  willing,  if  respectfully  solicited  and  with  offers  of  a  fair 
remunerarion,  to  instruct  an  adequate  number  of  suitable  women 
in  the  practice  of  midwifery  ^  and  as  the  other  opponeqits  men*  ^ 
tbned,  besides  the  medical  men»are  comparatively  few  in  numbert 
and  their  ill-directed  efforts  easily  to.be  frustrated,  by  the  su8pi<'> 
cion  which  attaches  to  their  relationship  a  peculiar  intimacy  wkh 
tho^e  of  the  profession  iVho  are  averse  to  a  change ;  it  is  natural 
•to  inquire,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  delay  i    Nearly 
two  vears  have  elapsed  sinc^  I  first  addressed  the  public,. in  my 
small  tract,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  change,  and  in. a  few 
months  afterwards,  copies  were  gratuitously  circulated  very  e»ten» 
sively  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country  i  yet  hitherto  no  general 
plan  of  public  utility  has  been  attempted.     With  the  exception  of 
two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  practice  of  midwifery  lately  given 
in  Manchester  by  Mr.  Radfprd,  a  respectable  isurg^^on  practising 
there,  to  female  students  and  practitioners  exclusively,  I  know  c» 
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M  ^dUmih^imvitg  bMn  yet  |akeb  tci  ulstrim  4hmn  iA*^ 
practice  o£^tt»dwifefy.  Tl^  ladies  do  not  appear  Wl(a¥e:gea«hiilf 
used  tlieir  ^.petisuaiive  influente  in  a  matter  which  so  gre&tly'<£^ 
Corns  th^ta.  Exceptf  in  a  few  partial  instances,  the]f  hive  tiot^  z% 
far  at  I<  have  beM  able  to  inform  myself,  adopted  niy  sugge^ioa 
of  empkyihg  <midwives  of  the  present  day  in  genei^l  eases,  as  af 
temporary  expedient,  calling  in  a  surgeon,  or  appokiting  him  to  be 
near  at  hand,  if  it  should  be  reqoistte:  a  measure,  so  obviously 
proper,  that  in  the  present  agitation  of  this  subject  it  would 
naturally  occur  to  their  miiids.  No  matter,  whether  my  humble 
endeavors,  or  the  effbits  of  fhose  who  have  since'  ably  written  in 
support  of  the  good  cause,  have  been  e({ual  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  it ;  the  me^e  title-page  of  my  pamphlet,  the  <  bare  sug- 
gestion of^e  sttbject  for  consideration,  would,  I  am  cemin^  be 
sufficient  vmh  most  persons  of  ev^n  moderate  capacity  and  dis*^ 
eemaieiit  so  deckle^  the  <)uestion,  if  unbiassed  by  prejudice  ^ 
influenee^  in  h.Vfpv  oi  a  change  of  the  present  system.  Tb^ 
attention  of  the  public  has  now  been^  excited,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  generally  anxious  to  have  the  system  altered.  The 
j^blic  being  now  on  their  guard  against  the  influence  and  macbi- 
nationi^  ofvnMdical  men  and  their  open '  abettors,  these  persons 
camKkt  be  tbe  sole  nor  principal  cause  of  the  present  delay.  No  ; 
the  delay  rests  chiefly  with  a  <3ertain,  and  that  not  a  small  portion 
of  the  fair  sex.  This  portion  >  may  be  divided  into  two  ckssesi 
One  of /these  classes,  of  which  I  w3l  dispose  first,  as  being  of  th« 
two  by  much  the  least  numerous  and  influential,  is  the  montllly 
nurses  ustially  attending  ladies  preparatory  to  and  during  their 
accouehements.  These  female  nurses  are  generally  well  acquainted 
with  ethe  spccoucheurs  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  -  being 
frequently  obliged  to  them  for  recommendation.  Indeed  th^ 
recommendation  is  often  reciprocal  between  both  parties  in  theit 
respective  callings.  ^The  nurse  havisg  many  private  opportunities, 
is  therefore  very  likely  from  prejudice  and  partiality  to  speak  ui 
favor  of  the  accoucheur's  practice,  and  to  throw  out  hints  of 
danger  in  substituting  a  midwife:  all  which  observations,  coming 
from  an  experienced  and  often  unsuspected,  though  deceitful 
nurse,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  young  married  ladied 
should  readily  approve  of  and  credit  her  statement.  Ladies  iA 
gecteraly  however,  from  a  knowlege  of  the  nurse's  relative  situa^ 
tion,  have  •  discernment  to  detect  this  fallacy,  and  are  therefoi^ 
enabled  to  expose  it  to  those  of  their  sex,  whose  youth  and  tbex« 
perience  may  render  them  liable  to  its  eflTects. 
"  T^eothbrj^  and  the  more  formidable  class  of  female  opponents; 
are  mothers,  of  all  ages;  not  considering  them  with  Reference  t6 
their  parental  situatbn,  but  as  fen^ales  having  experienced  childi 
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^fftb)  asfistedy  as  has  been  the  general  custon^  for' the  la«t.  birff 

{l^i^ury^'by  accoucheurs.     I  entef  pn  t^isi {mt  of -t)^  eubject  wUll 

pi^cb  regret,  that  occasion  should  have  l^e^n  j;iven  for  doing  bO) 

cons(4piis  as  I  am  that  a  large  and  important  )part  of  ^e  fjiir  sex 

§ire  justly  liable  to  seyere  cc'h^ure  for  their  present  pcrversene^a  | 

nevertheless  I  enter  on  it  unhesitatingly i  because  I  have  the  general 

iind  pern^anent  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  sex  at  heart,  I  hasten 

losaf,  that  I  speak  not  in  censure  of  all  nM)thers9  nor^ven  cA  v^H 

inothers  \  for  |  s^ni  convinced  from  conversations  I  have  had  9iUlf 

fome  of  them,  and  from  yaripus  other  sources  of  informati(9^ 

fhat  many  are  advocates,  or  are  privately  in  favor  of  the  propose^ 

(flange  in  the  system  of  midwifery.     This  assertiofif  that  mot^ier» 

?ure  me  principal  cause  of  the  prese|it..4^1ay,  is  not  foundf^ioil 

fiaaty  presumption,  but  on  long  afid  mature  observation  and  tj^ 

^ectioo,  and  on  information.    It  is  supported  as  well  by  argumfmi 

as  by  particular,  iasts^ces  and  general  faQtSt  within  n^^  ki|ow^g^ 

How  are  >|ire  to  account  for  the  seeming^  apathy  of,  the  fairtisiMi^  4fl 

^eiier^l  to  the  proposed  change,  notwi^standing  ^9  readinef^oC 

fy^idwivcs  of  the  present  day,  as  a  temporary  and  co1|lditionatefpf^r 

dient,  and  notwithstanding  the  concurren^re  of  nearly  all  .V^9$ 

f Kcept  accoucheursi  in  the  propriety  of  it?     We  must  loqkflfor 

|he  cause  oi  this  coolness,  in  some  considerably  portion  of  t^  faif 

sex  tihemselves.    Now  po  man  in  his  senses  can  supposes  that^t;^ 

sex  in- general  are  naturally  proi*e  to  wilfully  support  the  vic^ 

^nd  experience  the    great    temporary  evil^;   of  man-mid^iferyi 

Monriily  nurses,  as  well  as  accoucheursi  I  have;  shown  |q  {^os^^I 

)itt)e  influence  singe  the  pre^pt,  subject  has.  been  brought  Ji^ 

j^ublic  notice.     Mothers^  by  reason  of  their  experience,  authc^ly^ 

iin4  consequence,  and  tbekr  pervading  all  ranks  of  society,  po^^^ 

y?ty*  ^tensive  influehce; ;  This  influence  has  been  hitherto  v^e^ 

j^ucceei$fully  exercised  by  many  of  them  amongst  themseive^Hpr^ 

yp^g  m'arrjed  females,  either  actively  or  by  a  specious  neutrs^fs 

fiit>pposition  to  the  introduction  qi  the  practicq  of  midwifery  bf 

jnidwives.     They  h^Y^  ^^^  exercised  their  influence  for  the  fo)j- 

to^i^  jreasfpri.    They  have  absurdly  viewed  the  present  agila]}^ 

of  the^3ubject  and  the  f^oposed  change  as  a  sourqa  of  sl^afo^l^ 

themselves,  as  having  participated  in  the' errors  of  the  prf^t# 

iSirstem^  and  suppose  that  if  the  reformation  were;eflFected,:fh^y 

^uld  herei^fter  suflFer  in  a  comparison  with  females  who,  in  th^ 

farliest  occasion  and  subsequently,  had  wholly  availed  ^hemsely^ipJE 

it:  they  have  therefore  endeavored  to  silence  the  subject,  and  pi^ 

je^t  the  efiectipg  of  the  change.    With  respect^ to* fac^  in  Buppo|r/: 

,^:^b^  position  I  have  taken,  I  could  adduce  s^yer^l -^rikipg  ipr 

'ftacies,  but   it  wo\ild  be;  invidious   to  particijlarise  exaRipl?*, 

J)eqittse  by  alluding  to  speqal  circi^stances,  t^uK|i  no  na^E^ 
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Were  given,  the  in^nces  might  be  appropriated ;  and  if  they  vnat 
Appropriated  correctlijr,  it  would  nevertheless  be  partially  ser^rti 
to  do  S0|  and  creatte  an  irritationi  which,  after  this  sufficient  zBvt^ 
sion,  might  s^rve  only  to  give  a  partial  check  to  the  desirable 
purposes  of  this  tract.  As  a  general  fact,  I  can  confidently  assest 
that  my  intercourse  with  society  having  enabled  me  to  observe  the 
conduct  and  manners  of  the  many  mothers  with  whom  I  am  per- 
sonally acqiiiainted,  or  by  whom  I  am  personally  known,  and  vrho 
^ve  known  me  to  be  the  author  of  the  former  editions  of  llm 
ti^tt,  I  have  without  pretending  to  much  penetration  perceived 
from  th%ir  manners  enough  to  convince  me  that  some  of  them 
tnre,  or  have  been,  hostile  to  the  proposed  reformation.  As  a  col* 
tiikteral  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  I  have  observed  with  much  plea* 
sure,  that  nearly  all  those  ladies  with  whom  I  am  more  or  less 
acquainted,  v/ho  afe  either  unmarried  or  are  married  without 
having  had  Children,  and  who  are  arrived  at  an  experienced  age 
iBk)  As  to  form  their  own  opinions  unbiassed  by  the  arts  of  others^ 
h'^te  signified  to  me  indirectly,  yet  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
net,  theit  approbation  of  the  cause  I  am  supporting  j  and  I  do  not 
recollect  one  of  them  to  have  signified  contrarily. 

It  is  certainly  a  despicable  circumstance,  that  any  mother  should 
harbot  such  narrow  principles;,  that  she  cannot  view  with  com- 
f^lacency  this  ^reat  projected  improvement  in  the  situation  of  the 
present  and  future  generations  of  females ;  because,  as  not  having 
been  introduced  on  the  earliest  occasion  that  she  could  have  availed 
herself  of  it,  she  is  foolish  enough  to  suppose  it  would,  if  effected^ 
be  to  her  a  source  of  shame.  "Will  she  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
have  no  concern  for  the  health  and  safety,  the  decency  and  moralst 
of  her  own  sex,  and  for  the  connubial  fidelity,  the  peace  and  hap- 
Jnness  mutually  of  husband  and  wife  ?  Can  she  continue  to  be  so 
^fish  as  to  place  the  transitoryi  trifling,  and  unreasonably  unplea* 
^nt  feelings  of  herself  and  a  few  other  equally  selfish  mothers  of 
die  present  age,  in  competition  with  the  naturally  and  reasonably 
atixious  desires,  the  good  taste^  the  purity  of  morals,  and  the  hap- 
pSliess  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  present,  and  all  future 
generations  of  society  of  both  sexes  ?  If  a  corrupt  pride  instigate 
her  to  partly  sacrifice  her  regard  for  her  own  delicacy,  let  charity, 
on  die  other  hand,  teach  her  to  surmount  this  pride,  and  also  to 
t^pect  delicacy  in  others  j  let  it  prompt  her  to  reflect  on  the  evili 
of  man-midwifery  which  I  have  described,  and  then  to  lend  her 
best  aid  and  the  influence  of  her  example  in  support  of  the  practice 
of  midvdves.  Let  her  remeiAber,  that  it  is  not  only  prudent  to 
altnd  error,  but  magnanimous  to  acknowlege  it,  where  the  ac**^ 
biowlegement  is  no  injury  to  her,  and  an  advantage  to  qthers.  I 
hafe  as  good  an  opinion  of  thef  fair  sex  g^herally  as  a  man  rea- 
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sooablf  can  have ;  and  I  think  thev  are  fully  intitled  to  mainfaiti 
Akt  rank  and  consideration  in  societal  whicn  in  this  nation  thef 
in  general  possess  $  indeed,  iti  some  respects,  I  think  they  ate 
debaxted  from  privileges  which  they  ought  to  enjoy.  Still,  t 
entertain  no  romantic  ideas  respecting  them  ;  and  it  is  incumbent 
on  me  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  and 
to  act  as  conscience  dictates.  Women  having  naturally,  more 
modesty,  and  especially  a  higher  sense  of  personal  delicacy  tbaH 
men ;  I  am  certain,  for  this  reason,  that  were  it  not  for  the  evil 
influence  or  specious  indifference,  the  bad  example  and  tutelage 
of  such  mothers  as  I  have  been  censuring,  women  in  general,  and 
particnlariy  young  modest  females,  would  cordially  unite  in  mani- 
festing to  the  world  their  approbation  of  the  proposed  re^orma'^ 
tion* 

Bat  whence  arises  this  sensibility  to  shame  in 4i  mother/  A 
little  reflection  would  dispel  it.^  A  wrongful  act,  ae  it  relates  t6 
the  person  committing  or  authorising  it,  and  without  reference  to 
circumstances  of  aggravation  or  extenuation,  admits  of  two  degrees 
of  guilt,  or  it  may  be  wholly  blameless  and  excusable ;  accordingljf 
as  it  proceeds  from  design,  carelessness,  or  unavoidable  error* 
Now  design,  which  is  by  far  the  principal  decree  of  guilt,  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  wife,  out  of  the  question.  I  have  before  remarked 
Aat  females,  though  they  are  aware  in  a  general  point  of  view  of 
the  natural  forwardness  peculiar  to  the  male  sex,  yet  being  natu* 
itHy  strangers  in  feeling  to  the  impetuosity  of  desire  which  prompts 
It,  are  therefore  not  so  capable  of  detecting  the  pretences  ^  the 
accoucheur  as  men  are ;  and  besides,  they  therefore  cannot  so 
readily  perceive  the  extent  of  his  impure  feelings.  The  generally 
presumed  and  uhdisputed  honor  and  uprightness  of  memcat  men 
in  general  have  contributed  to  produce  the  same  effects.  A  gene- 
taHf  prevalent  and  unimpeached  custom  has  had  the  same  tendency* 
And  beyond  all  these  considerations,  a  sense  of  delicacy  has  sealed 
the  lips  of  the  wife  froni  general  complaint;  and  she  has  been 
urged,  as  the  artful  accoucheur  was  well  aware,  to  secrete  the  in- 
d^cacy  even  from  her  husband^  improperly  though  almost  un- 
blamably,  by  her  anxiety  to  support  his  love  towards  her.  These 
^iffiattons  combine  in  nearly  every  instance  of  a  female  hitherto 
attended  by  an  accoucheur ;  and  though^  they  impute  a  degree  of 
cteeiessness,  and  do  not  form  a  perfect  excuse,  they  approach, 
awiriy  to  it. 

The  accoucheurs  stand  in  a  very  different  light  to  the  fair  sex. 
Their  conduct  was  designed.  They  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
vMawful  gratification  afforded  to  their  lustful  desires,  and  hate 
Ukdcipated  this  gratification.  They  must  be  conscious  of  their 
^n  impure  niotives  in  instances  of  extraordinary  unnecessary 
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mtffflVffnfe.I    Ifooflisef  £dr  theic^  mtsoe^iidttd  is  out  ol  die  quclficm  i 

be0?^9e  it  ^Siindrally  iiicpnitient  oii  ttem  to  have  abaiid«n^a 

M^2,^n  ^hick  ^aB  at  best  indelicate,  and  which  fed  theaf:inro 

icta^l'^o'ntact  with  an  evil  passion,  in  such  a  case^neatrl^  vAwijB 

^ove  or  less  iQcontrollable*     In  the  ovdinary  abuses  of  maa>mid^ 

liriferyj  medical  men  of  the  present  day,  however,  are  iotitksk  to 

80in#  (filiation  for  their  misconduct*    Those  of  the  preseflt  ag« 

^id  not  originate  the  abusive  system,  biit  succeeded  to  the  practice 

pf  theif  ptedeces$ors.     They  were  brought  up  to  the  medical  prou 

fession)  and  as  surgeons  were  induced  to  enter  it  partly  for  flw 

^e  of  the  egnotiuments  of  man>-midwifery  ^  and  the  pecoatary 

l]f>eatts  of  many  of  them  are  so  contacted  through  rivilship^ieiiat 

t}^se  hswe  been  stimulated  to,  support  the  present  system  to  aiA>td 

poverty.     It  is  no  palliation,  however,  that  their  practice  of  xniA* 

|i[ifefy  lifas  nota'subje(it  of  ptiblid  comphiht,  because  accoucheurs 

^ff^conscipus  that  the  community. in  general  w^re  not  vS7r2Bte  of  4^ 

^ficious  evils  pf  it.     The  wife  has  always  eaperienced  s©me  of  thiese 

^vils,  and  th<$  husband  sometimes  has  directly  or  consequentially 

experienced  mote  or  less  of  them :  and  though  in  some  iitstances 

%e  may  through  unconsciousness  have  never  actually  fdt,  and 

^rppgh  death  fiever. will  feel  a  direct  injury,  and  never  recehred 

f^  consequential  onei  from  the  accoucheur's  practice,  yet  the  latter 

^i,  still  gfiilty  of  moral  wrong  to  die  husband,  for  the  reason  tiieti- 

^onedj  whe^  fo^rmerly  alludiQg  to  wrongs  unconsciouSy^ufeml 

^Q  cases  of  surgical  dissection.     A  change  of  system*  in  liie  pti^*- 

tios  pf  midwifery  will  not  be  a  permanent  injury  to  the  inmresis 

pf  ^^ic^l  men.    If  it  is  effected,  there  "^Ul  in  future  be  fewer  lft«i<^ 

^iqo{s  in  ct^  me4ical  profession ;  so  that  the  present  memb^s  erf 

^:8Fof^ssioiti.will  share  mone  of  their  proper  business^    Thc»ir 

jr^l  b^  the.-aai£t0  reduction  in  their  fmmbers  constantly,  operatiilg 

hg)  de^h  or  pthet  incapacity,  without  a  proportionate,  yet  withJiaff 

fldBq^atesuppljH*     . )  '? 

i;.  Men  of  all  ages  ^nd  ranks,  whose  opkiions  I  have  asked,  or  %y 

P^fier  mean^  been  able  .to  ascertain,  except  interested  ^per^iis^ 

h«vo  almps^  uniforfnly  approved,  of  the  general  purposes  df^llrfs 

tract.'   §omeof  my  i^ders  will  perh3q)S  adc,  how  is^ia  husbanB^ 

,W^o  is  averse  to  the  present;  system  of  midwifery,  to  act,  if  We  % 

ypijied  to  ^  female  who;  is  disposed  to  have  the  assistance  of  ^ 

/l^ci^ucheur,  or  ,the  firmness  of  whose,  resolution  to  the  eontnty 

he  has  reason  to  doubt  ?     I  will  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  ttaibpl^ 

f^ th^se  circuinstances  should  occur  idthe  case  oF^a  yosng  gen- 

t)|!P)a%^I^o  has  been  recently  mirried  to  a  ybung<  female  of^grtait 

fx^Pfo^l.  l^iity  and  ^compUshmtots,  to  whom  he  is^ardodriy 

f(ttj|f:l|@d«    Ai\et  pertising  these  pages,  be  will  of  course  beware 

i>f  ibejimppnijanities  and  insinuating  address  of  the  tiie4ical  men 
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isU^'Xieighborlioodv^U  ofvw&bpi  \m  will  <prc^bl]r*[ 
^adetaTOT  in  an  e^cial  maimer  ^  to^r  court  tbe  acquaintance  asd 
falror  ^i  himself  aiKi  his  ptrtaer,  as  «arl^  li^tcr  the  marriagaas 
opportunity  may  serve*  Besides  reasoning  mrslk  his  vift  on  ich* 
propdetj  of  axnidwife,  he  wiil  oautioa  her  ao^st  the  undue  ia»* 
^uenoe  of  monthly  mirsesi  arrd  most  of  all^  of  the  mothers^  wh»ae 
conduct  I  have  reprehended*  He  will  liloewbe  act  up  to  tlia«ug* 
gestions  fntnished  by  the- following,  excellent  descr^ian  and  ra^ 
Inarks  thereon,  taken  from  the.  tract  from  which}  hate  befaaa 
quoted. 

'    «f  Not  many  months  after  mandage  the  lady  is  attacked  by  the 

usual  qualms  from  pregnancy ;  and  the  accowheury  acidrdifig  to 

the  most  modem  pnictice»  is  then  commonly  calksd  in.  Sonne  ofasy 

feaderSf  I  expiect,  will  immediately  ap^ly  the  foHowhig  desetiptiaB, 

On  being  introduced,  he  assumes  ^an  ingemioos  air  and  apparmt 

candor,  to  impress  his  patient  with  a  conviction  of  his  honesty  aald 

keaL  After  having  once  secured  an  inroad,  the  lady  is  <  put  under 

his  care/  as  it  is  termed,  and  bis  visits  of  course  are  f requantly 

^peated.    The  husband,  having  no  suspicion  of  his  wife's  danger, 

ts  often,  absent,  either  on  busmess  or  pleasure;  and  the  patient 

(if  a  woman  can  be  stykd  a  patient^  mer^  because  she  is  pteg^ 

nant)  finds  relief  from  sc^itude  in  the  society  and  convertatioa  of 

^le  doctor.  He  commonly  begins  at  each  visit  by  kind  inquiries  re* 

spectbg  her  health,  made  in  a  polite  but  earnest  mannev  :  bedis^ 

fevers  a  solicitude  to  amuse  and  please  her,  knowing  that  woman's 

jgentkr  feelings  are  always  deeply- a&cted  by  kiminess  and  atttn* 

tk»u    Accompanied  by  an  apology  on  the  necessity  of  the  casa, 

he  asks  her  ques^oins  of  a  nature  that  the  generality  of  inen  arencft 

at  aU  aware  xd^    Nothing,  of  course,  can  be  odmjealedfrom  hhn^ 

and  though  the  piadent,  from  her  youth  and  ihexpenence,  cannot 

|adgB  how  far  his  questions  may  be  relevant,  and  therefore  jnstiiahia, 

she  supposes  that  a  gentleman,  and  one  of  an  honorable  and  liberal 

y>ofeiaioo,.as  itf  is  termed,  would  not  exceed  his  duty  by  askmg 

any  unnecessary  and  improper  questk)ns,  which  roust  xn  comae  be 

of  a}4»ri¥ate  nature.  These  conversations  being  frequently  repeated, 

a  confidential  feeling  is  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  woman  towards 

the  accoucheur:  that  Und  of  discourse,  she  wonkl  once  have 

thruak  from,  by  degrees  becomes  familiar  to  her  ;  and  she  shortly 

habituates  herself  to  talk  to  him  as  ^  woald  to  her  nurse  \ 

f  n^bfich  b  what  women  like,'  at  least  so  a  gentleman  of  the  same 

profession  once  declared  to  me  to  be  the  case.  A  pleasing  rafleotioa 

for  husbands,  and  a  handsome  compliment  to  ladies^  Suchconvetaa- 

lioiis,  however,  oi^ht  never  to  occur  between  a  mecKcal  man'and 

ayouthful  female i  and  if  husbands  possessed  the  least  dehcao^ 

<n  sen^ment  themselves,  or  had  the  smSalkst  vegard  for  l&it  m 
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be-  earned  on  durouj^  the  niedhim  of  a.nocse  or  of  themselTes  i 
imleii  female  modetty  is  unworthy  of  preaenration»  and  then  let 
iNidlmited  indu^ence  be  openly  and  avowedly  gran^  to  all  women. 
Jittis  notorious  tl»t  there  are  many  accoucheurs  whot  under  the 
pDttence  of  zskmg  the  wife  necessary  questions  of  a  prtr ate  nature^ 
4ip;noC  hesitate  to  require  the  husband  to  wkfadraw,  who  com^ 
monly  is  wise  enough  to  comply.    This  perhaps  will  remind  tbt 
leader  ol  the  priest  in  the  Decameroaof  Boccaceio>  who  sentenced 
the  husband  to  perform  a  penance  in  a  dark  room  at  the  bottom 
of  thcf  beuse^  ihat  he  might  be  enabled  to  pass  the  time  agreeabjy 
akme  with  the  wife  in  another  apartment*     Unlike  the  husbaaid^ 
the  accoucheur  i»¥er  complains»  is  never  dissatisfied  nor  indifie^^ 
Vfttt ;  he  is  always  cheerful,  polite^  and  invariably  kind,  showing 
the.  most  devx>ted  and  subtle  attentions,  as  be  finds  opportumtaesto 
Aiadit  is  this  system  which  .excites  generally,  in  the  minds  .of 
women,  of  all  ranks,  that  feelmg  of  partiality  towards  their  medk»l 
fttend^nts,  which  is  found  so  frequently  to  prevail.? 
( .  By  attending  to  the  remarks  and  suggestions  I  have  mentioiaed^ 
Afifar  aft  they  may  be  requisite,  the  husband's,  efforts  and  vigilancs 
4|ill-nM)St  probably  prove  successful,  and  ha  ^  young  wife  iMriH 
j»QftXM)rdialIy,join  in  his  sentiuKnts.  However,  should  die,  on  the 
octf^rary,  be  disposed  through  evil  influence  to  sacrifice  deUcacf^ 
itonor,  and vktue,  and  pechapsher  health  or  even  life ;  and  also  to 
sacrifice  the  feelings  of  her  husbaiid,  and  in  a  considerable  degseia 
4he  mutual. peace  ami, happiness  of  both,  to  her  perversenees  atid 
.wayward  prejudice ;  let  him  then  act  with  the  firmness  andtde* 
vision  hccomiflg  his.  situation^  and  the  exigencies  of  the  occaaon* 
Apvoper  midwife  being  eng^ed,  he  ought  to  insist,  2t  all  hsxania^ 
OfSrJber  asaislaiioe  being  exclusively  adopted,  if  the  case  is  onexjf 
usual  occurrence  i  and  as  the  midwives  of  the  present  day  are  not 
competent  ^o  oases  of  dificulty,  it  .will  be  primer  to  iiave  some 
pmtiu  readiness,  to  procure  an  accoucheur,  lest  it  should,  perdianc^ 
beoptne. requisite,  which  is  extremely  .unlikely .;  or  if  the  hiBbai|df« 
^eside«ice  is  not.  in  a  large  town,  or  tf  his  wife  desire  it,  the  accoo* 
9heuff.6hould.be  previoualy  appointed  to  he  he^  at  hand;  >  .     ^  -. 
.V  .I.Will  oot  occupy  the, reader's  time,  with  reasons  iii  support  of 
the. conduct  la^  now  recommending  v  for.it  is  so  palpaUy  just 
lipclqoroper,  that  it  would  be  t riling  with  his  patience^  to  .do.«o<. 
Should  the  husband,  however,.be  weak  enough  to  compromise  bia 
xightft  and  his  duty,  he  wUl  in  addition,  to  his  wounded  feelii^i^ 
^nd^ibimfieif  and  his  wife  encountering  the  certain,  and  perhape 
•omthof  the  possible,  bad  consequences  of  an  abtwivr  system^ 
#Wma|ely  iucur  the  secret  cohtenipt  of.  the  accoudieur  whoiiuiit 
kt  indu^ed^^who^  if  he.  has^  been  tnformed  of  the  hualnndSa 
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w»»ccettfid  efibrtty  will  pmately  bt^or  peftuipi^'iii  i  'M^ 
not  to  be  mismuierstoodi  openly  and  exiUtingly  satle  at  hitJ)«^» 
tifity^  plumbg  himself  on  toe  otaaner  in  which  he  and  lb* 
wife  have  managed  the  good-natured  and  docile  httsbind.  It  it 
Bot  unlikely  that  such  a  husband,  instead  ei  magnanimtesly  fe* 
sieving  his  past  indecisicm  by  openly  expressing  his  tndigu^ 
lion  at  man-midwifery,  will  endeavor  to  conceal  his  uaeasineis 
from  the  world,  and  will  inwardly  increase  it  by  aiming  at  a 
foolish  consistency,  in  pursuing  tlie  quiet  and  tractable  eours* 
be  has  already  taken  \  and  for  this  purpose  will  manifest  a  studied 
complaisance  towards  hia  cuniung  guest  the  accoucheur,  whose 
triumph  will  then  be  complete.  The  husband  may  try  to  find 
sobce  and  repose  in  an  unqualified  assumption  of  the  Christian 
doctrines  of  <<^  meekness,  long-suflFering,  forbearing  one  another, 
and  forgivii^  one  another ;"  but  reason,  if  he  possess  a  moderate 
capacity,  and  exercise  it,  will  tell  him,  that  a  wise,  a  prudent,  and  a 
irirtttous  man,  without  entertaining  revengeful  feelings  in  his  hearty 
will  adopt  all  fair  means  and  precaution  to  prevent  the  occuirenc« 
^  tcsmporal  injury  $  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  will,  aa  far  as 
he  is  able,  discif^ine  by  lawful  means  the  evil  aggressor  in  di* 
manner  and  to  die  extent  the  case  warrants,  not  in  a  spirit  <tf 
Ktribution,  but  (resigning  that  to  Providence)  as  the  neceasitiea 
of  himself  and  society  require.  Such  conduct  is  expected  of  Um 
by  his  Creator,  not  only  for  his  own  individual  protection,,  but  aa 
a  member  of  society,  for  the  protection  of  his  fellow-creatures,  to 
reform  if  possible  the  evil-doer,  and,  as  an  example  to  others,  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  offence. 

.  In  the  present  habits  of  society  in  thi»  nation,  men  generally 
occupy  all  the  lucrative  employments,  including  those  that  might 
mth  equal  propriety  and  effect  be  supplied  by  women.  Tho«K 
sands  of  young  females  of  respectable  parents  who  have  beta 
decently  brought  up  and  educated,  and  who  are  therefore  united 
lor  &e  drudgery  of  common  service,  are  necessitated  by  the  pecu- 
nkurv  misfortunes  of  their  parents  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  needle* 
worL  All  other  female  occupations  equally  suitable  for  them,  or 
of  a  superior  kind,  require  comparatively  few  individuals  to  supply 
them  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  such  is  the  rivalship  amongit  females 
in  this  business,  tha^  employment  is  generally  exceedii^iy  preca« 
rious,and  the  profit  very  small.  Many  of  such  young  femalesha^- 
tog  in  vain  sought  for  a  slender  pittance,  their  parents  being  rither 
dead  or  through  misfortunes  unable  to  provide  for  them,  there»> 
tore  without  a  home  and  pressed  by  poverty,  in  a  moment  of 
despair,  resort  to  prostitution  and  its  Concomitants,  asisery,  disesie^ 
Mid  dea& !  The  police  reports  of  the  metropolis  show  that  many 
young  prosmuted  females  from  the  polish  of  their  matina%  and 
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%t)fn  the  bi^toff  Aey  relate,  must  have  had  a  respectable  orirtfti 
and  that'th^y  have  t)^cdme  a  pr^  to  this  vice  through  theit  ii^bU 
Kty  to  pro€urI&  anr  eftftploymerrtt  suited  to  their  capabiHries^  *  iiifl 
tihrtbgh  <the  impulses  oiF  sheer  Want.  Hence  the  great  extent  of 
pvestitiitton,  a«d  df  the  consequent  contamination  of  the  ydtfth'of 
both  '0ek«S,  What  aft  iftipontant  collateral  advantage  would  it 
therefore?  i)etd  society,  as  it  respects  the  foath  of  both  sexes,  if  the 
prsictice  of  midwifery  were  encotnraged  in  "young  females,  of  good 
edw^atiori  afid  character.  Andth^t  ctesa  of  females,  whom  Sit 
Aiithdny  Garlisle  in  his  Letter  from  which  I  have  quoted  Vety 

!ito6m\y  recommends  fdr  midwives,  are  the  wives,  widows,  o# 
emak'  kindred  of  medical  practitioners  5  by  whose  introduction  to 
midwifery,  says  he,  «<  every  surgeon  or  apothecary  may  secure  his 
female  patients  against  the  inroads  of  his  competitors,  and  establish 
a  tespectable  maintenance  for  such  female  in  the  event  of  his  pre- 
mature death  ;  while  bis  consequent  freedom  from  unnecessary^ 
ctmfinement  among  gossips  will  allow  him  more  time  to  foHdw 
his  proper  vocations." 

^  I"  will  mention  another  important  collateral  advantage  whidi 
tr6Uld  tesult  from  the  abolition  of  man-midwifery.  Of  all  woridly 
^v^ntage^s,  health  of  mind  and  body  are  of  the  nrst  necessity  and 
impoftance.  For  this  reason  a  superfluity  of  practitiOnersi  and 
liieir  consequent  inexperienc^e,  are  mote  injurious  to  society,  by 
Aeir  errors  or  inefficiency,  in  the  ft>edical  than  in  any  other  pro- 
fession. Let  the  practice  of  midwifery  be  exclusively  adopted  l>y 
women,  and  medical  mfe^n  would  be  gradoally  reduced  from  thi? 
present  unnatural  superabundance  of  them  to  a  number  mb^d 
^cordant  with  the  wants  of  society,  and  their  expferience  would  be 
proportionaWy  increased.  They  would  equally  well  supply  the 
aC(5iddhtal  coincidence  sometimes  happening,  of  numerous  pres^^ 
cJ(jcasions  for  their  immediate  assistance  in  the  same  nei^lAoih6oa 
it  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  their  reduction  in  number  being 
cwnppnsated  fey  an  abridgment  of  their  duties ;  an  abridgment 
codsiderable,  as  wdf  in  point  of  number  ^f  attendances  zs  of  the 
gfearlebgth  6f  time  occupied  in  them. 

'.  M^fty  of  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed  are  from  the  nature 
ef  the  subject  open  to  the  shafts  of  silly  ridicule,  and  have  to 
combat  with  the  prejudice  of  inveterate  habit,  and  the  sophistry, 
nristUtements,  and  sneers  of  petty  interest.  It  is  very  likely  tha^ 
many  medical  men,  without  directly  adverting  to  the  present  sub- 
ject, will  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  professional  interviews 
with  the  othet  sex  throw  out  hints  of  danger,  and  allude  to  some 
solitary  cases  of  death  in  childbirth.  But  let  the  female  reflect 
that  Such  cJfses  are  exceedingly  uncommon  ;  that  they  have  hip- 
jMftted  during  the  attendance  of  the  accc^ucheurs  themsel^fedf  wd 
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have  not  unfrequently  been  occasioned  by  their  interference.  Let 
her  consider  what  has  been  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this  tract 
as  to  the  general  regularity  of  labors.  Let  her  remember  too,  that 
persons  of  her  own  sex  are  able  to  acquire  equal  skill  with  men  to 
avert  danger  in  these  cases  \  and  that  until  there  are  women  of 
adequate  skill,  a  common  midwife  of  the  present  time  may  be 
adopted  without  the  risks  and  other  evils  superinduced  by  the  ac- 
coucheur's presence  :  that  the  midwife  will  probably  be  able, 
should  it  become  necessary,  to  obviate,  as  many  can,  small  irregu- 
larities in  the  progress  of  labor,  which  are  very  uncommon ;  and 
that  an  accoucheur  may  be  conditionally  substituted  in  the  manner 
before  recommended.  Perhaps  the  medical  men  will  in  future 
cunningly  observe  silence  on  the  present  question  ;  for  having  an 
unsolid  foundation  whereon  to  stand,  they  know  that  the  more 
they  were  to  plunge,  the  more  they  would  sink.  They  may 
now  quietly,  or  even  gracefully,  walk  off  the  surface,  as  I  hope 
they  all  will,  and  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  will, 
instead  of  perversely  and  uncharitably  maintaining  their  ground 
till  it  gives  way,  and  they  become  immersed  with  it  in  the  gulf  of 
popular  disesteem. 

As  an  individual,  my  humble  yet  earnest  exertions  are  neces- 
sarily of  a  limited  nature.  As  a  husband  and  a  parent,  I  have 
written  with  confidence ;  and  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  the  proposed  reformation,  that  I  confidently  trust 
my  sentiments  to  the  consideration  of  the  judicious  and  candid 
reader.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  of  great  and  lasting  im- 
portance, and  I  wish  that  I  could  have  expressed  these  sentiments 
with  correspondent  energy.  It  is  for  every  individual  in  society 
approving  of  my  general  purposes  to  contribute  his  own  aid  and 
influence  in  promoting  them.  With  all  due  respect  to  which  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  may  be  fairly  intitled,  while 
acting  in  their  proper  sphere,  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  free  and 
enlightened  British  public  will  not  compromise  the  national  honor ; 
will  not  allow  the  united  and  persevering  influence  and  insinuating 
address  of  medical  men,  and  the  machinations  of  them  and  their 
supporters,  to  stifle  and  triumph  over  the  cause  as  well  of  decency 
and  good  taste,  as  of  innocence,  humanity,  connubial  happiness, 
and  virtue. 
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LONDON:— 185J7. 


Sir, 

Deyotedlt  attached  to  the  welfare  of  my  cotintry  and  of  maiw 
kind,  I  am  far  from  being  an  indifferent  spectator  of  those  politicil 
e?ents  which  are  passing  in  the  civilised  world,  but  more  especiaUjr 
in  tnj  native  land.  The  recent  political  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  hzve^  as  might  naturallj 
oe  expected,  excited  the  hopes  and  passions  of  men  in  a  very  high 
degree.     The  breaking  up  of  a  Ministry  who  seemed  fixed  as  the 

Eillars  of  the  State  itself ;  who  ruled  as  by  prescriptive  right  i  who 
eld  their  seats,  as  it  were,  from  father  to  son  ;  who  monopolised 
all  the  influence  and  honors  and  emoluments  in  the  power  of  the 
State  to  bestow — could  not  but  lead  to  the  expression  of  regrets 
and  resentments  both  loud  and  violent.  This  angry  feeling  hat 
shown  itself  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and,  to  its  credit  but 
partially,  by  the  public  press.  Various  pamphlets,  however,  have 
wade  their  appearance,  some  of  them  written  not  merely  by  poll- 
ticians,  but  by  reverend  divines  and  doctors  in  die  Church ;  de* 
signed  chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  if  not  to  raise  the  senseless  cry 
of  *<  No  Popery,''  at  least  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the  simple  and 
«>ore  unreflecting  part  of  the  community  on  the  threatened  dan* 
gers  of  Catholic  ascendency.  To  those  who  have  honest  fears  and 
scruples  on  this  subject*  and  many  such  there  are,  candor  requirat 
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that  all  due  allowance  should  be  made ;  but  where  this  is  not  the 
case»  and  difference  of  opinion. is  .lesoited  to  only  as  a  conirenient 
pojitical  handle  to  excite  prejudice  against  public  men  apd  mea« 
sitresi  such  writers  deserve  no  quarter^  and  merit  an  appellation 
with  which  I  will  not  soil  my  paper*  They  are  neither  sparing  in 
iuTectiTe)  nor  wanting  in  insinuation.  We  have  strong  assertions 
without  proofs  declamation  without  argument,  and  censures  without 
dignity  or  moderation  $  and,  from  the  present  tone  of  mind,  as  little 
famiess  in  their  compositions  as  judgment  in  their  design.  But 
men  with  disappointed  hopes  fall  into  strange  confusion.  Time 
will  minister  to  their  disease. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world,  Sir,  to  know  something 
of  the  t|ricks  of  parties.  I  have  long  considered  myself  honpred 
by  having  been  intimately  connected  with  a  band  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  men,  who  were  distinguished  in  their  day  as  much  for 
their  learning  and  private  worth  as  for  their  patriotic  principles, 
(«  I  speak  that  I  do  know,  ai^  testify  that  I  have  seen,")  and  who, 
had  ^y  lived  to  see  this  day,  would Jiave  been  glad.  They  fonnd 
by  experience  that  public  virtue  is  not  always  the  surest  road  to 
court-favor,  though  by  their  great  talents  they  would  have  adorned 
the  highest  stations.  Many  of  them  passed  their  lives  in  obscurity, 
in  useful  labors,  and  in  vain  expectations.  They  are  now  gone 
to  their  reward ;  and,  were  it  possible,  their  hallowed  influence 
would  still  aid  our  patriotic  exertions.  Though  neglected  and  keft 
in  the  shade,  their  deaths  were  not  without  honor,  nor  will  their 
tmxm$  be  soon  forgotten.  Their  works  survive  them.  My  late 
tmich^revered  foiend.  Dr.  Parr,  once  said  to  me  in  convers^oil 
¥*^<  Tou  may  live  to  see  the  day,  though  I  shall  not,  when  toryiAiiH 
bigotry,  and  intolerance, shall  give  plaice  to enlightenedsentimentt 
both  in  politics  and  religion,  and  when  men  in  power  will  see  l&if 
necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowlege  and 
die  match  of  mkid :  as  there  can  be  no  greater  .  folly  than  foir 
govemn^ents  or  statesmen  to  waste  a  nation's  strength  by  utnf 
l^ofitable  dissensions  about  religion,  or  to  degrade  it  bf  making  it 
the  watch- word  of  a  party;  which,  indeed,  is  only  to.  pollute 
it,  and  to  hide  its  lustre.  It  was  graciously  given  and  intei^ed  b^ 
Heaven  to  enlighten  our  minds,  to  teach  us  our  duty,  and  to  pro- 
duce in  us  unity  and  order,  peace  and  confidence,  brotherly  kifub- 
fiesa  and  good^wilL  But  <  how  has  the  fine  gold  become  dim/ 
<when  die  best  of  Heaven's  gifts  is  <  made  a  bone  of  coutentioo/ 
and,  by  had  governments,  is  made  to  yield  only  the  hitter  fruits  c^ 
envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all  uncharitableness  !" 
.  It  is,  Sir,  to  vindicate  such  worthies  of  the  patriotic  band  to  wbieh 
Ihav^  alluded,  and  their  principles,  that  I  venture  to.  obtrude  mjt 
•elf  on  your  nonce,  and  to  assure  you  and  the  public  that>  t0 
mf  knowlege,  the  most  learned,  liberal^  and  enlightened  of  the 
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Eitabtiahad  Qiurch  vejaice  fn^st  cocdl^Uy  li|  tbe  fi^^G^nenmcM 

And  i  speak  horn  the  best  infofmatien  wfa/^n  I  aasert) tbat ^iMgt 

Biajority  of  our  regular  Dis$e]:iters  are  o{  the  same  mind  :  they  alt 

applaud  both  His  Majesty's  finnness  ati4  ciioice.  Indeed^  tber^c^ 

be  hut  one  sentiment  in  the  empire  as  to  the  just  right  of  the  So* 

vf  reign  to  choose  his  own  servants  $  and  wheq  this  right  is  attempttf 

fd  to  be  controlled  by  bis  Ministers^  whether  by  ooticert. or  otherwise!^ 

9a  has  lately  been  the  case»  the  nation  will  niark  such  unbonatita^ 

tional  conduct  with  becoming  indignation*  The  noblest  appeUatioft 

9f  the  illustrious  individual  who  now  fills  the  thffone  of  th^st 

leabns,  is  that  of  the  Father  of  his  People — one  who  considets  th4 

nations  under  his  sway  as  his  family,  and  who  is  anxioue  above  all 

things  for  their  pr^ervation^  welfare,  axid  happkiiess.    He  hasi 

tjierefore,  the  fullest  right  to  choose  such  Ministers  as  be  deems 

the  fittest  for  securing  these  all-important  ends. 

,  Th^  late  Ministry  had  been  long  in  power,  had  been  long  trledi 

pd  badegregiously  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  ooantiy^     Thi9 

immense  load  of  taxation  incurn^d  by  their  meajsnees,  wbi(^  hangf 

and  will  long  hang  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  prosperity  of  tlie  peo<* 

pie,  while  it  tenders  almost  every  man's  talents  and  industry  of  bfU 

little  benefit  to  him»  at  the  same  tin^e  seriously  aiFects.oqr  mami^ 

factures  and  impedes  our  commerce,  which  cannot  compete  with 

foreign  and  cheaper  marketau     These  and  other  causes  have  re* 

duced  the  people  of  this  once  happy  country  to  the  greatest  possible 

distress.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  so  far  from  the  late  Mitiiet 

tcy.sympathising  with  the  distresses  of  the  people,  or  endeavotiog 

\o  relieve  them  by  retrenchment,  reduction  of  taxation^  and  ecokio<^ 

my,  the  annual  estimates  prove  that  they  allowed  the  expenditute 

of  the  nation  to  keep  increasing  in  the  midst  of  profound  p^ace  I 

Can  any  thing  more  be  wanting  to  prove  their  selfishness  and  inca^ 

pacity  ?  And,  not  to  enlarge  on  all  the  proofs  of  the  eagerness  witilt 

which  they  seized  on  every  pretence  for  abridging  the  liberties  of 

the  people,  look  at  the  Six  Jets — <<  the  Manchetter  Massacre^*  aad 

other  arbitrary  deeds,  and  then  say,  can  a  change  of  such  a  Miniti- 

try  be  otherwise  than  matter  of  high  gratification  to  the  people  i 

They  may  gain,  but  cannot  lose  by  it. 

The  Aristocracy,  the  Tories,  and  many  of  the  Clergy,  may  indeed 
talk  loudly  and  affect  to  despise  vulgar  opinions ;  they  may  assert 
that  the  nation  is  with  them,  or,  if  that  be  not  the  fact,  that;  « the 
people  are  no  judges  of  such  things,''  as  some  of  them  modesUy 
tell  us:  but  let  these  opinionated  parties  mingle  with  the  peofrfes 
let  them  witness  the  collision  of  opinion  \  let  them  descend  into  the 
arena  and  try  their  skill  at  argument  with  them;  and  it  will  then 
Appear  that  they  are,  in  many  instances,  in  sound  practical  know*. 
I^e,  far  behind  the  very  persons  they  affect  to  despise.  Do  they 
forget  the  influence  of  geneipal  education,  or  the  great  diffnsioo  of 
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knOfvtege  %!iidi  now  happily  prevails  t  Will  not  the  same  etraset 
Idijkmyd  prodnee  the  same  efiects  ?  Ghre  men  instruction,  and  krioif^ 
leg6  will  follow.  And  so  it  ought  to  be.  Vfhj  should  the  gteat 
monopolise  all  the  good  things  of  life  i  If  that  were  intended^ 
«•  why  did  Heaven  bestow  reason  and  speech^  the  spirit  of  aetffity 
and  of  enterprise,  in  as  great  perfection  on  the  lowest  of  the  peO^H 
"as  on  those  who,  by  no  merit  of  their  own,  inherit  wealth  and  higi 
^station  i  Heaven  has  declared  its  will  hj  its  acts :  man  contravened 
it;  but  time  and  die  progressive  improvement  of  the  understandiii^ 
will  reduce  the  anomaly  to  its  natural  rectitude.  And  if  a  fe# 
htegularities  shotild  sometimes  arise  in  the  process,  they  are  of  no 
importance  when  weighed  with  the  happy  result,  the  return  of  dis- 
torted systems  to  truth,  to  reason,  and  to  God.** 
'  Moreovet,  the  classical  learning  on  which  the  nominally  great  pride 
themselves  so  much,  however  befitting  it  may  be  to  idle  gentlemen 
and  men  of  taste,  is  of  very  little  practical  value.  **  It  consists  more 
of  ancient  sound  than  modem  $ense!^  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if^ 
with  the  light  of  Science  and  of  Christianity  and  the  increasing  ex- 
perience  of  centuries,  we  did  not  far  excel  in  true  practical  wisdoin 
all  that  classic  lore  can  boast.  The  true  question  is,  when  the  gres^ 
length  of  time  consumed  and  the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  in  ac^ 
quiring  classical  learning,  the  trammels  in  which  it  holds  the  nnnd 
with  respect  to  taste,  &c.,  (for  it  dare  not  go  beyond  its  Attic  pre- 
cedents,) together  with  its  little  practical  us^  in  the  afiairs  of  life^ 
ate  considered,  whether  on  the  whole  it  be  not  a  dear  purchase  to 
all  but  to  strictly  professional  men. ,  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can 
redound  but  little  to  the  credit  of  those,  however  accomplished  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life,  who  are  disposed  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  and  to  look  down  on  the  humbler,  but,  in  many  respects,  more 
nseful  classes  belo^  them.  The  people  can  form  a  judgment,  and  A 
just  judgment  too,  on  a  broad  question  respecting  the  merits  or  de* 
merits  of  any  administration.  And  their  opinion,  morally  speaking, 
inay  be  more  valuable  than  that  of  persons  of  higher  rank  and  sta- 
tions "  For  the  general  body  of  the  people  have  not  that  bias  hUng 
bn  their  judgment  with  which  the  great  are  too  frequently  shackled 
by  the  prevalence  oi personal  and  particular  interest  in  those  things 
'which  relate  to  State  matters.  It  is  of  no  particular  and  personal 
consequence  to  the  general  body  of  a  people  what  men  are  employed, 
provided  the  general  welfare  be  accomplished  ;  because  nothing 
but  the  general  welfare  can  be  an  object  of  desire  to  the  general 
iody.  But  it  is  of  much  particular  and  personal  consequence  to  the 
great  what  men  are  employed — ^because,  through  their  connexions 
and  alliances,  they  must  generally  fidd  their  friends  or  enemies  bi 
power.  Their  own  private  interests,  therefore,  naturally  thrown 
bias  on  their  judgnients,  and  destroy  the  impartiality  which  due 
general  body  of  ^n  uncorrupt  people  dothjnaturally  possess.''   .     ' 
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Let'  the  distempered  mind  admimster  to  itself;  Tliat  tBe  8e^ 
4ers  and  their  friends  should  feel  sore  and  mortified,  need  surprise 
lie  one*  Their  disappointment  must  be  great  indeed  |  the  loss  of 
ithose  great  emoluments,  of  that  patronage  and  power,  which^  %^ 
long  possession,  they  almost  considered  as  their  own,  will  naturally 
ienough  account  for  their  loud  and  angry  declamations  against 
Heformers  and  Democrats,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  and  Catho* 
lie  Emancipation :  the  thing  is  well  understood :  the  people  see  it^ 
and  they  know  the  cause.  The  cries,  therefore,  of  <^  No  Popery"— *- 
of  «  Monstrous  coalitions" — <<  Unnatural  union" — «  Radical  mea*- 
sures,"  &c.,  meet  with  no  corresponding  echo  amongst  the  people^ 
and  consequently  fail  of  producing  their  intended  effect.  The 
people  are  too  happy  at  the  change  in  His  Majesty's  councils,  and 
with  what  they  have  got  rid  of,  to  entertain  any  fear  as  to  what  is 
to  come.  They  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  phalanx  of  talents 
and  the  known  liberal  principles  of  the  present  Ministry  to  expect 
any  thing  but  the  best  results.  Let  them  not  be  defamed  and 
cried  down  by  spiteful  clamor  and  disappointed  ambition.  Let 
them  not  be  prejudged.  Let  them  have  fair  play.  Let  them  have 
time  to  develope  their  policy,  and  to  form  and  to  mature  their 
plans  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

If  you.  Sir,  encourage  and  foster  genius ;  if  you  countenance 
the  Uoeral  and  the  wise  ;  if  you  associate  around  you  men  distin- 
guished for  talents,  for  integrity  and  patriotism,  men  who  by  their 
public  spirit  have  long  been  the  hope  of  their  country;  if  you  intro- 
duce economy  and  retrenchment,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  l^sen 
the  public  burdens  ;  if  by  a  firm  course  of  enlightened  policy  you 
protect  liberty  at  home  and  the  nation's  honour  abroad ;  if  this  be 

Jour  determination,  no  Minister  ever  had  a  finer  opportunity  of 
oing  extensive  good,  of  being  justly  popular ;  nor  will  any  Mi- 
nister ever  earn  a  brighter  immortality  than  will  adorn  your  name 
in  the  page  of  history. 

Before,  Sir,  I  approach  the  Catholic  question,  I  am  anxious  to 
discharge  an  obligation,  by  confessing  my  admiration  of  the  supe- 
srior  public  institutions  of  our  Protests^nt  country  y  in  which  the 
faculties  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind  have  a  stronger  stimulus 
and  a  wider  sphere  of  expansion  5  in  which  the  rights  of  nature  are 
more  respected  and  better  guarded  ;  in  which  learning  and  learned 
professors'  are  objects  of  juster  admiration  than  in  any  other  coun- 

'  The  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong, 
has  long  been  famed  for  her  comparative  liberality.  Nor  have  I  the  least 
^oubt  that  whatever  intellectual  progress  may  be  made,  and  I  trust  ii  wiji 
^  more  and  more  rapid,  she  will  still  keep  her  liberal  and  advanced  sta- 
tion. She  has  produced  very  many  learned  and  patriotic  men  in  the  differ- 
ent walks  of  life,  who,  by  the  exertion  of  their  transcendent  talents,  have 
liaised  themselves  and  the  character  of  the  country  to  her  mosi  proud  and 
^^mmanding  station.    A  happier  illustration,  perhaps,  cannot  be  given  thaa 
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trf*')  'Andti^mi,bdt9  that  cw  vcfnehiUe  Churchy  torMpMdt'Fam 
AmfcSHiceTely  attaahed^  taken  zi  a  HMhoIe,  may  'without  vanity^  Iw 
S0Bsider6d  ^s  tbeinost  liberal,  learned  and  enlightened. estahKshed 
CSipi^  in  the -world;  Whatever  may  be  ber  faults,  I  "will  yield  to 
110  OM  in  finn.and  grateful  attachment  to  her,  or  ih  zeal  for  her  pros^ 
fdtky^  And  it  is  on  this  very  grotind  that  I  challenge  comp^irison, 
and  think  that  I  am  best  consulting  the  honor  and  stabiKty  of  the 
jESKtisb^^^not  by  defending  the  error,  prejtidice  or  injustice  of 
iiohiier  times>  but  by  giving  up  the  untenable  outworks,  the  better 
to  aecttfe  the  cit^dei  itself, — ^by  conceding  to  others  what  m  niy 
eooscience  I  thuik  they  have  a  just  right  to  claim. 
ri  My  love  of  liberty  and  of  mankind,  but  more  especially  my  pWn^ 
Isiples  as  a  Christian,  would  impel  me  <<  to  do  to  others  as  I  woul4 
wish  others  to  do  to  me."  Now,  according  to  this  rule,  so  mvxh 
jpplauded  in  theory,  but  violated  in  practice— if  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  dxSkr  from  others  in  religion,  what,  I  would  ask,  is  the  don*. 
duct  which  I  should  wish  them  to  pursue  towafds  me  ?  Not,  surely, 
to  speak  ievil  of  me,  to  nourish  hatred  and  ill-will,  td  misrepresent 
both  my  principles  and  conduct  I  Not,  surely,  to  cry  nle  down  as 
a  dangerous  member  of  society,  and  finally  to  persecute  me,  and 
to  fix  a  lasting  stigma  on  me  by  imposing  pains  and  penalties  for 
worsUpping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscieric^  I  speak 
tb(  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  I  ask  them  in  the  sacred 
liame  of  God,  if  this  be  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by  ?  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  pleas  that  are  set  up  in  justification  of  this  ini- 
quity, viz.  that  Catholic  Emancipation  is  not  so  much  a  religious  as 
a^  political  question.  Let  it  be  so  :  why  not,  then,  act  consistently^ 
and  treat  it  as  such  ?  Throw  aside  all  pains  and  penalties.  Give 
to  all  equal  political  rights.  Let  there  be  no  disrinctions  on  the 
score  of  religion.  H  any  party  should  attempt  to  cKsturb  the  peace 
©f  society  on  any  ground  whatsoever  appertaining  to  religion,  let 
the  offending  persons,  no  matter  what  plea  of  conscience  or  reli- 
gion be  set  upi  be  punished  as  evil-doers.  When  the  ovart  act  is 
committed,  let  it  be  visited  by  the  penalties  of  the  law.  This  all  men 
will  allow  to  be  just :  all  would  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  because  aH 
would  be  on  an  equality.  If  it  is  purely  a  political  question,  this 
would  be  to  treat  it  practically  as  such,  and  then  no  sect,  by  what- 
ever name  distinguished,  could  domineer  over  anodier  iu  either  civil 
or  religious  matters.  But  I  regret  to  say,  that  this  is  not  viewed  as 
a  question  of  reason  or  of  justice,  or  it  must  long  since  have  been 

that  of  Lord  Lyndhur8t,  the  present  eloquent,  learned,  and  enlightened  Lord 
Chancellor.  May  the  spirit  and  motto  of  my  Alma  Mater  ever  be,  as  given 
in  a  late  Charge  by  the  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  Worcester,  my  venera- 
ble diocesan,  and  whom  to  name  is  but  to  praise  : 

/  In  necessariis  sit  Unitas ;  in  non  necessariis  Libertas ;  in  omnibus  Caritas/' 
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set  at  rest.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  m^ny  wlio  may  be  interested  in 
Mngs  as  they  arCj  do  not  speak  df  this  question  with  perfefct  impair* 
tiaUty.  impure  motives  may  influence  them,  thotigh  unconsciously 
to  themBehres:  selfishness  and  prejudice  often  conjure  tip  feat^ 
where  there  is  po  good  ground  for  fear,  until  the  mind  gets  bewiW 
dered  and  alarmed  without  knowing  distinctly  why  it  is  so.  The 
Romaic  Catholics  of  the  present  daj^  are  loaded  with  all  the  en'ors 
and  crimes  of  former  times,  and  ate  then  held  up  as  petsons  who 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution.  If  all  the  error* 
and  crimes  of  former  Protestant  times  were  collected  together  and 
charged  on  u^  how  should  we  look ;  and  how  should  we  4ike  it  f 
The  Catholk:  solemnly  abjures  every  thing  that  may  or  can  interfere 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  society.  He  is  rpady  to  take  every 
oath  that  any  othefr  subject  is  required  to  take,  which  does  not  in- 
^^fere  with  his  teligion  5  to  be  subject  to  the  law&,  arid  to  obey  the 
gwenlment.  We  say.  Accept  of  this ;  and  if  he  offend  against  ifhe 
hws  and  the  oaths  which  he  has  taken,  and  should  attempt  to  set  up 
any  religtoc|S  plea  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  let  it  be  disregard*^ 
ed,  and  himself  be  punished  as  an  evil-doer:  but  do  not  prejudge* 
him.  Give  him  liberty  before  you  condemn  him  for  abujsid^  \^x 
;tnd  by  his  own  conduct  let  him  bie  fairtjr  judged,  aftd  not  for  ttesfc- 
gimry  violations  of  his  privileges.  We  have  never  yet  seen  tfed 
question  fairly  stated  and  considered  by  its  opponents.  For  exam^ 
pk :  take  the  statements  and  the  inferences  deduced  froih  thehi  k^ 
made  both  in  and  out  of  Parlian»ent, — «<  The  Roman  Catholic  re- 
Bgion  is  the  same  that  it  ever  was, — a  cruel,  debasing,  persecuting; 
religion.  Would  you  by  emancipating  the  Catholics  give  them  the 
power  of  again  lighting  up  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  of  renewinj' 
all  the  horrors  of  fofrmer  times  ?^  This  is  a  specimefn  of  the  reason-- 
iog  now  commonly  used  by  the  enemies  of  Emancipation.  It  telle 
well,  and  i«  exceedingly  plausible.  By  the  unreflecting  multitude 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  is  not  perceived.  Those  who  use  it 
Beitjier  point  out  the  fallacy  nor  wish  it  to  be  seen  by  them.  But 
what  is  the  fact  ?  Suppose  the  Catholics  were  emancipated  to-* 
aotrow — liow  could  that  give  them  the  power  to  kill,  bum,  and  de- 
«tttey  at  pleasure  ?  Men  pretending  to  be  divhies,  politicians,  and 
philosophers,  ought  10  be  ashamed  of  such  wretched  sophistry. 
With  a  Protestant  government  it  is  Veil  known  that  the  Catholicty 
were  they  even  so  disposed,  could  harm  no  one.  The  fear  of  their 
5oing  80  is  perfectly  groundless.  Allow  me  to  illustrate  great 
Aings  by  small :  the  Protestant  EMssenters  are  doing  what  does 
^m  great  credit — they  are  petitkwrfng  Parliament  for  a  repeal  ^ 
the  odious  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.'    Supposing   the  repeal 

'  Odious,  because  the  commemoration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  the  most  holy 
iostitutioo  of  the  Gospel,  aud  which  was  intended  as  a  symbol  of  peace,  as 
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nought  for  were  granted — voold  that  give  the  Disdeifterst  at  $0me 
pretendy  the  power  of  overturning  the  National  Church  ?  Does 
the  free  Presbyterian  religion  of  Scotland  upset  or  injure  the 
Qhurch  of  England,  or  vice  versa  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
ciou8«  Besides,  the  Dissenters  rank  too  high,  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  moral  and  peaceable  persons  in  tlie  nation,  to  make  it  neces- 
flary  to  refute  the  implied  imputation.  Sound  .reason  would  infer 
jjjst  the  reverse.  The  repeal^  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  have 
quite  an  opposite  effect.  It  would,  they  argue,  strengthen  and  en- 
large the  Church,  and  reduce  the  number  of  Dissenters.  It  is  per- 
secution and  a  sense  of  wrong  endured  which  keep  up  men's  zeal 
and.  party  feeling,  and  unite  them  together.  Remove  the  cau^, 
and  the  effect  wdl  cease.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  no  longer 
^  in  the  same  sense»  would  blend  together;  and  such  would  be 
their  mutual  interest  and  intercourse  in  society,  all  stigmas  being 
removed,  that  in  many  cases  the  Dissenter  would  merge  into  the 
Churchman.  And  I  have  heard  that  some  of  the  Dissenters  are 
^  alive  to  this  consequence,  that  they  are  averse  to  any  .repeal  o£ 
the  obnoxious  statutes. 

.  J  Apply  this  principle  and  this  reasoning  to  the  Roman  CathoKcs. 
'twould  pot  the  probable  effect  be,  not  only  a  greater  blending,  of 
&el)ngs  and  courtesy  of  manners,  but  a  reduction  of  their  numbers? 
I^ji^man  nature  is  the  same  in  us  all.  The  Catholics  are  men  like 
<jajra^lves  J  we  are  all  creatures  of  circumstances.  Will  not  educa-^ 
tion  enlighten  them  ?  Will  npt  kindness  and  fair  dealing  softei» 
their  asperity  and  conciliate  their  esteem  ?  Are  any  humaix  bein^ft 
insensible  to  the  law  of  kindness  and  love  ?  With  respect*  to  the 
C^ttholics^  coercion  and  severity  have  long  been  tried  in  vain  i  leH 
l^e  voice  of  reason,  and  religion  be  now  heard ;  forget  thQ  deeds  oi 
^rmer  times»  for  all  parties  when  in  power  have  erred  in  judg-^ 
xpent,  and  been  prone  to  persecute.  The  world  is  now  ipore  en- 
lightened. Let  us  no  longer  imagine  that  we  are  doing  God  ser- 
vice by  "beating  another  man's  servants."  Let  all  men  eujoy^ 
what  is  their  inalienable  birthright,  religious  liberty  in  its  fulleai 
extent.  Who  has  the  right  to  step  between  a  man's  conscience 
apd  his  God  ?  And  if  any  assume  that  they  have.it,  where  did 
they  get  it  ?  Who  gave  it  to  them  ?  It  is  daring  impiety  to  God 
and  the  height  of  iQJustice  to  men  to  pretend  to  possess  it.  Who 
sjbali^  dictate  to  the  Deity  in  what  strains  and  in  what  manner  he 
^all  receive  the  adoration  and  homage  of  his  penitent  creatures  ? 
Let  all  men,  as  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  "  judge  for 
thpmselvesj''  and  "  be  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds,"   The]^ 

a  sacred  badge  of  Christian  faitK  and  charity,  is  by  thera  scandalouslj 
)^.rustitiited  to  the  basest  selfish  and  party  purposes,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of 
ibll  religieii. 
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vUl  baVe  to  answer  for  themael?es,  for  their  hixh  and  conduct,  ai 
iiif  Judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Ought  they  not  then,  to  employ  their 
minds  and  obey  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  on  so  all-important 
a  question  ?  And  will  not  Statesmen  and  Divines,  now  so  zealous 
in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  Dissidents  from  the  Established 
Church  from  doing  so,  have  enough  to  do  to  answer  for  themselves, 
without  swelling  the  awful  account  by  committing  injustice,  and 
oppressing  the  consciences  of,  in  many  cases,  far  better  men  and 
Christians  than  themselves  ?  There  is  no  character  more  odious  than 
that  of  a  persecutor,  and  every  man  is  so  to  the  full  extent  in 
which  he  causes  another  to  suffer  for  conscientious  belief.  To  such 
our  advice  is. 

Fiat  justitia,  mat  coeluro. 

Rather  let  them,  like  wise  men  and  Christians,  be  employed  in  rer 
moving  all  causes  of  disunion,  all  penal  laws,  all  civil  disabilities. 
This  would  not  only  wipe  away  all  reproach  from  us  as  a  people, 
but  it  would  double  our  strength  j  and,  by  uniting  us,  make  us  ai 
a  nation  truly  invincible.  Surely  this  would  be  sound  policy  and 
true  wisdom. 

Reject  this  Tiberal  and  considerate  course,  this  rational  and  Chris- 
tian policy,  ^rld  think.  Sir,  what  maybe  the  possible  consequences ! 
For,  after  all,  the  question  returns,  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Catholics?  Can  the  empire  be  safe,  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state, 
with  six  millions  of  disaffected  subjects,  who  loudly  proclaim  their 
wrotigs — with  justice  and  equity  on  their  side !  Are  they  to  be 
goaded  into  madness  and  rebellion  ?  What,  if  their  rebellion  were 
successful  J  Think  how  diff*erently  the  case  would  then  stand! 
With  talismanic  effect  the  Rebels  would  be  eulogised  as  patriots^ 
and  the  rebellion  itself  be  termed  the  glorious  War  of  Liberty. — 
'•Male  Imperando  summum  imperium  amittitur.*' — No  doubt  the 
very  idea  will  be  scouted  with  more  than  Tory  contempt.  It  will 
be  said,  that  England  iti  her  might,  if  roused,  would  soon  crush  the 
R|bels  to  atoms.  And  allowing  that  it  could  do  so,  would  not  the 
ciuse  of  discontent  still  remain  ? — "  Manet  alta  mente  repostum  ?* 
—And  let  us  ask,  what  would  be  the  price  of  such  a  conquest  ? 
--How  much  kindred  blood  would  be  shed,  and  how  much  money 
would'  be  spent  in  such  an  unprofitable  and  inglorious  warfare ! 
How  would  trade  and  industry  be  ruined  I  How  would  it  exhaust 
our  resources,  already  so  much  reduced  !  How  should  we  expose 
ourselves  to  the  Continental  powers  I  What  figure  should  we  pre- 
sent to  their  view  !  In  that  case  would  they  not  take  advantage  of 
our  weakness,  and  endeavor  to  lessen  our  power?  And,  when 
>veakened  and  impoverished  by  internal  war,  how  could  we  meet 
Aeir  hostility  without  ruin  to  our  greatness?  These  consequences 
are  at  least  possible,  and  are  not  unworthy  the  consideraticm  of  a 
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ym^t  aiid  prudent  government*    We  might  call  to  our  ttcctiecHom 

threhtf  ih  our  ovm  history^  which,  if  ddly  weighed^  migJht  h^  if 

tome  use  to  sober  the  over*confident  feelings  and:  tempers  aad  in* 

flftt^d  knguage  of  eveil  the  most  bigoted  enemies  of  emancipation. 

=    The  American  War  of  Independence  is  not  a  verjr  remote  erent. 

.The  complaints  of  the  Colonists,  like  those  of  the  CaishoCc^^  weri 

deep,  and  loud,  and  long-reiteratod  —  and  that,  too,  withoirt  e&ct^ 

Iwrithout  Tedres^.     During  the  discussions  which  these  comphbit^ 

occanoned,  the  Americatis  frequently  threatened  the  Parent  Stated 

(bat,  if  not  listened  to,   they  must  redress   their  own  :WfO0^^ 

Whoever.  wiU  read  tbe*debaices  in  Parliament  at  that  period,  and 

the  various  pamphlets  which  issued  from  the  press,  iWiil  perceire 

on  our  part  the  ^roe  reluctance  to  do  justice,  the  same  haughty 

tone. and  spirit  of  defiancer-^nd  the  same  fears  expressed,  tha^ 

should  we  concede  in  any  flegree,  our  trade  and  revenue  would  be 

diminished,  if  riot  the,  honor  of  Government  and  the  dignity  of  tlie 

Crown  be  itnpaired.'  '  Tlv^  Americans  were  reminded,  that  if  thej 

failed  in  their  loyalty  an<i'  obedience,  a  iew  regiment^  of  soldiers 

would  be  able  to  traverse  their  vast  continent ;  that  England  cauld 

th  a  few  ships,  so  as  soon  to  ruin  both 

itry.     We  tried  to  do  all  this  at  an'  lm» 

and  treasure,  and  what  was  the  couse«^ 

a  !  Is  this  lesson,  so  dearly  bought,  to  b^ 

5  a  nation  incapable  of  being  taught  wis- 

ory  is  said  to  be  philosophic  teaching  by 

:h  JEiigland,  iii  her  treatment  of  Ireland^ 

nd  she  will  thus  not  only  strengthen  het 

nses,  and  acquire  a  friend  at  once  a^c«> 

ve.     It  is  not  my  design  to  enlarge  on 

[Catholic  Emancipation.     Many  pens  ar^ 

es  before  us  daily  in  every  shape,  and 

which  it  excites.     Let  justice  te  done^ 

)e  dbne  unto^^' ani  the  threatening  stori^ 

'oltowed  by  a  grateful  calm. 

)  the  approved  and  applauded  Minister  of 

d  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  public  voice^ 

;t  be  heard,  and  must  be  regarded-  Woe 

e  is  no  public  voice  ! — there  despotism 

The  Tory  spirit  may  triumph  for  a  time  j 

I  in  rational  estimation,  what,  compared 

applause  of  a  free  people,  which  are  the 

f  political  power  ?  You,  Sir,  above  most 

Aristocracy  are  ever  envious  of  splendid 

^n  unaccompanied  by  heraldic  fame,  e^ 

•  over  titles  and  a  long  line  of  sounding 

to  come  in  for  your  full  share  oJF  diis 
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ttener^  ledifag^  I  wodd  remind  these  noble  and  Uber^  peiw 
Smage^  at  the  language  of  Seneca :  <«  No  man  is  born  nobler  than 
:mother,  unless  he  is  bom  with  better  abilities  and  a  more  amiable 
disposition.  They  who  make  such  a  parade  with  their  family 
pictures  and  pedigrees,  are,  properly  speaking,  rather  to  be  called 
noted,  or  notorious,  than  noble  persons.  I  thought  it  right  to  say 
thus  much,  in  order  to  repel  the  insolence  of  men  who  depend 
entirely  ga  chance  and  accidental  circumstances  for  distinction^  and 
not  at  lU  im  ptibKc  services  and  personal  merit.** 

Rarus  enim  ferme  sensiis  communis  in  i\\& 
Fortijna. 

^nd  of  how  many  of  our  nobles  can  it  be  truly  saidj^ 

Decori  (kca s  vldit  avito  ? 

*)^Wordi  makes  the  man,.**  and  not  stars,  and  ribbons,  and  m^nUif 
pardnnents.  And  when  the  Aristocracy  exhibit,  as  ^ey  ofteftdoy 
their  ighcnrance  and  their  prejudices,  they  are  held  in  as  mttdl 
contempt  by  ^^  j9^/r  as  they  can  possibly  afiect  to  hold  you. 
But  for  that  reason,  among  others,  jou  may  depend  on  the  cordial 
support  of  the  people.  They  consider  you  as  one  of  themsdveSi 
and  if  you  are  true  to  their  interests  they  will  ennoble  you  by  their 
confidence,  gratitude,  and  unhesitating  applause,  whicn  will  aflbnl 
to  a  generous  mind  a  satisfaction  which  nobles  may  envy,  but 
which  ribbons  and  garters  cannot  buy.— <<  Ingenio  stat  sine  merit 
decus." 

Many  mdividuals  of  the  present  Kfinistry  are  known  by  their 
long-tried,  sterling  abilities,  firm  patriotism,  private  wortn,  and 
fiberal,  consistent  politics.  They  deserve  and  fully  possess  the 
poUk  confidence,  because  they  are  believed  to  be  tne  beat  ^tiali- 
fied^  and  the  most  sincere  in  tfaetr  desire,  if  they  are  permitted,  to 
render  the  greatest  pubHc  service  to  the  coumry  $  and  who,  modi 
I*  their  own  hoqor,  have  in  the  hour  of  need  rallied  round  you 
land  the  throne,  regardless  of  the  foul  charges  of  unprincipled 
coalition,  &c.  There  may  be  on  both  sides,  indeed,  a  sacrifice 
on  the  ahar  of  Patriotism,  ofai^y  feelings  and  contenttona  on 
minor  points,  but  of  no  essential  principle  $  eadi  being  left  to  his 
own  convicrions,  and  to  act  according  to  them,  in  all  the  grent 
^esdbns  which  formerly  divided  you. 

The  late  Ministry,  however  honorable  in  office  and  in  ipiitti^g 
it,  were  in  politics  narrow  and  stationary,  much  behind  public 
opmion,  if  not  the  light  of  the  age,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
adopting  those  wise  and  liberal  measures  which  the  altered  state 
of  the  public  mind  and  the  wants  of  the  country  demand.  Not 
are  th^  people  less  sensible.  Sir,  of  your  highly-gifted  inind  and 
liberal  principles.    They  fondly  trust  that  you  will  y^t  more  and 
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iMce  prove  ypwnelf  the  d^^rtaimAMwAfi  civH  ^>a9  oeltgioiif 
)ibef tf ,  which  iim$t  secure  tke^r  laatiDg  gratitude^  an4  hy  whicb 
you  G9pnot  fail  to  raiQe  to  your^^lf  a  monument  of  imperishable 
lame..  Nor  will  they  easily  fprget  what  you  ha?e  alrea4y  adueved 
in  jo^v  foTf  ipi  policy*  At  home  you  jiave  dofie  mucb»^  By  suTr 
fouoding  yourself  with  enlightened  and  liberal  men,  you  have 
softened  down  that  onisoiiievous  political  p^ny-feeUng  whkh  fasis 
fiith^r^o  kept  the  best  and  ablest  men  of  the  Aatipn  irom  Irving 
it.  1  forbear  enteripg  oB  thf  lib^tal  ppUcy  of  tncottragk^  freedoio 
of  trade,  which  I  trust  ere  long  will  prove  a  general  benefit,  and 
an  increasing  source  of  revenue.  But  should  we  look  abroad,  for 
how  much  has  not  the  public  to  thank  you !  Who  was  it  that 
frustrated  the  hopes  of  uie  ^members  of  ^  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
rejected  their  slavish  principles  ?  Who  acknowleged  and  held  out 
W  l^nd  of  friendship  to  die  young  but  free  states  of  Sodth 
America  ?  Who  was  it  that  with  promptitude  and  spirit  aided  thf 
risinp  liberties  o{  Fortugil  when  threatened  and  opposed  by  the 
despiCabU  Ferdinand  t^  Spain  F  And  who  is  now  exerting  the 
inftuenoe.  of  office  od  behalf  of  the  brave  and  suffering  Greeks  ? 
7fai6  conduct  is  seen  and  felt  and  acknowleged  and  praised  as  it 
ought  to  be  by^  the  British  public.  I  asseft,  if  the  Ministry  con* 
ttnue  to  pursue  the  same  path,  and  act  honestly  and  consistently 
for  the  public  good,  they  waU  dese£¥e'aitd  enjoy  the  public  con& 
deuce  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any  of  dieir  predecessors ;  and 
I  call  on  my  countrymen  to  do  their  duty,  which  they  cannot  die 
itote  effectttall^  than  by  gitring  to  the  Ministers  their  zealops, 
Heady,  and  geneirous  support.  >    •  . 

'  /I  nowr.  beg,  Sir,  to  apobgise  tp  you  for  the  unauthorised  JCyhert| 
winch  AOohuinble  an  individual. a^  lam  has  taken  Jniaddreaiiag 
tbi$'lttib?r  to  yott.  Highly*gifted  ai;ycmr .mind  is,  and  opkndid  as 
]^oor  t^htits  confessedly  are,  and  which  no  one  admht^  more  tfaa« 
I  4pi.  it  wa^  not  my  desigm  so  nkvuch  to.  eulogi^  yod,:a8  to  dired 
tfi4  HtliemiQQ  olmy  otnuitiijiiiento  some  o£  the  advantages  reanlting 
frQttt^^]|e  r^ieeiMt. chapes  In  the4'GrOvenunen^  atid.to.notkft  (he 
brig^iter  prospedta  which  are  openmg  before  ni  as  a  peopls.  ::I 
aldcecely  triist,  Sit^  tii^j  wiH  npt  snler  tbemsehes  to  be,  natkd 
hf  iqinyiclamar,  but.wdl  Vait  patiently  fon  the  denrelopiiient/oC 
the  plans  of  the  new  Ministry^  aoidjiidge  them  j«8ll^  BOCoardiiq(t«» 
^leliiO^dbdt*  . »  •  . 

:       '  ;     'Acta  exteriora indicant  in tcriorasecreta.  .'  * 

rhave  the  Jioiiar  tob'ej  5.iVj  wjth  profound  respecJ:,  ypiit*  jiijiil 
pbedleht,  hunible  servant,  ^  ''" 
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Monarchical  and  republican  governments — Stages  of  ciyilisation,  and 
states  of  society  to  which  each  is  best  adapted*— Necessity  of  despotrstiv  hi 
mprtmliii^  barWous  stat^^-K^publicauism  incompatible  with  it  for  pur- 
fiptscs  of>civiUgatioD«^lliustrative  instances — Greater  powers  of  pushing 
f^^ard  civilisation,  knowlege,  and  morality,  or  of  causing  them  to  retcoi* 
grade  in  monarchies  than  in  republics-^Republicanism  best  adapted  to  poor 
mfe$,  monorchism  to  rich  and  powerful — Aim  of  good  governmenc  to 
lisite'all  classes  iii  social  union,  and  bind  tbem  to  the  ruling  powers-—  . 
Vllidiiliaatkwtions  producing  in  some  degree  these  effects-^Banefui;  changea 
ii^jbe  .^latipns  between  poor  and  rich  since  thei 
^e  coii^titution  of  the  country  from  this  state  of  tl 
mlisTnt  again  the'ffelTngs  of  feudal  times,  by  ii 
limter  the  poor  andr  ther  irieh — County^  cotmcils^  t 
^fiaMf^LffMfsagaj^ispoBed  to  produce,  this,  result — f 
VaAr^  %^.;9l<^f:t^. members  of  parli^iQ^Qt^  pass. la 
pbSe^y  apd  raise  mone^  for  defrayiilg  the  same — B 
n^obiintryfttlsirge  by  tlieir  institution. 

Svjtibe  ^.te^ttnuMifi  of  all  hiatori^t^  botk  a^refd  and  prcrfanpi  we 
find  that,  absolute  monarchies  have  been  beyond  cooaparison  tbd 
va^MK  iMvaleiit  gonemmenta  among  mankind,  the  simplicity  of 
tkdrrfornis  naturally  recommending  them  as  besi  adapted  Ui  a 
wiplA  primkiYe  sMt  of  eoeietyi  wlule  habit  and^tbit  fcwr  of  sbafc- 
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!ng  the  securitjr  of  property  by  means  of  the  internal  confuWeiu 
usually  consequent  on  a  change,  made  them  be  generally  tirferated^ 
even  after  knowlege  had  fitted  nations  for  a  form  of  government 
more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Pore  moaarcfamn^ 
therefore,  seems  to  be  the  natural  government  of  man  in  a  primitive 
state ;  pure  republicanism  appearing  to  be  compatible  otAj  witlk 
a  more  artificial  condition  of  society,  when  there  is  a  somenvfaat 
advanced  degree  of  knowlege  and  civilisation,  and  a  mediiun  degr^ 
of  wealth :  tor  wherever  "a  suffita^cy  of  kndwkge  fend  civilisatiim 
does  not  exist,  the  government  tn^j  be  rtore  properly  termed  an 
anarchy  than  a  democracy ;  wMte  aH  p^st  etperi^ence  shows  that 
nations  never  remain  Idhgiritrhand  powerful  befon^^tll^ir  govei»- 
ments  iaakijime  the  nwMrchfc^  sMpe;  ft  i^tli«r'fiatl»te'of  att.sodd 
animals  |rom  ziiah  dbwm^ds  t6  select  and  li>eh^u|i^  to^ne  lead- 
ing individual  as  a  ptot^dbf  o^  gili^^^  afnd'had  k  Adt'kideed  been 
for  the  exertions  of  some  sudh  able  feadefS^  fte^jniring  a  Miffictent 
influence  among 'thfe  mass'  of 'taantirid'iT*  out  f  rd^Mfiv^  dtteised 
state  to  break  uphold  habits'  Sind  tirge"  iiSivtlisatioti  tH^wairds,  die 
portion  of  us  who  how  boast  6fthiS  wmild'  probably  *iever  have 
emerged  fi'om  odr  origirial  bari^artms  e^nditioii.  From  the  hitpf^ 
years  of  boyhood  to  the  ma turer  years  of  manhood  ilire  all  na- 
turally look  up  to  some  favorite  individual  as  a  leadtst,  vrtiile  it 
requires,  generally,  ti  considerable  degree* 6f  compulsion,  as  well  as 
the  powerful  excitements  of  emulation  and  rev^'ard,  to  induceusin 
our  youthful  days  to  give  our  TeisowJ  but  an  oKdinary  degree  of 
attention.  It  being  only  when  our  minds  sire  e^anded  by  a  good 
draught  at  the  fountain  of  knowlege  that  We  acquire  a  real  relisb 
for  following  up  th^se  useful  pntsurti.  '  hi  f a<*t,  the  mind  c*  moii 
in  a  primitive  savage  state  is  likfe  the  rtiind  of  infancy  in  'civifiaed 
life^  requiring  some  degree  of  compulsion  to  urge  it  forwards  at 
first  in  the  path  of  improvement ;  and  but  fbr  this  urging  on  by  die 
more  gifted  individuals  whb  had  Attained  monarchical  {lower  among 
us  in  the  eaifly  Stages  of  bur  society^  we  might  pdssibl^  hate 
been  at  this  day  as  rude  an^  barbarous  as  the  savages  of  ihe  Ameri- 
can continent,  among  whom  democracy  still  prevails.  Govenii* 
ments  must  indeed  alsb  have  a  sufficiency  Of  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple infused'  into  them  ih  the  htter  as  well  as  the  early ^am 
of  nations,  to  secure  stability  in^  the  one  and  impel  civilisffmii 
onward  in  the  other.  We  see.  even  among  the  uncivilised  tnbei^ 
of  present  times,  that  wherever  the  chiefs  do  not  possess  a  conai- 
d^able  degree  of  absolute  power,  the  pebj^le  remain  in  a^itallcof 
barbarism  and  idolatry,  in  defiance  of  mislrionary  vAal-ivirhilrpdn 
the  contrary,' amohg  those  tribes  wbei«  chiefs^  end^ovred  ^iHdi  atafi- 
dent  authority  exist,  civilisation  and  kndwiege  make  tlieir^fapi 
strides  tbroi^  the  dtettions  of  these  beioeiMiient  uMfn^vri^w^ 
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iMlpttve  liie  yet  debased  state  of  ^\l  the  Amencan  inhes,  asd  the 
(iribes  of  New  Z^ealand  and  Australiai  among  whom  republicaQ 
JDetitwtioiit  hwf»  all  along  existed,  with  the  highly-adtanced  state 
oC^dte  jNI(^Rca9r»f|d  P;^r^viaa.|^iagdpms^  ot  eren  that  of  the  s}mi- 
Iari|r^f[«r$9r0ed  Hfitions  Qf.t)jfi^v«^Q<%ty  and  j^ajpidwich  Islands^  now 
Ji^'t^kbig^th^ir  jRU*io^0P9pfl|g;<jwi^  J^^^^''^  mission- 

wift ende»vQra<    la ihf.^^^gQr ,ip9naisp|ij|p  3t^,  yOu  Ii4Ye  pnly  to 
gam-fivec.  the  kings»«94^?hi^5  in  pidei;;.t:9i,bfeakVp  c^d^b^^      and 
Mosk^  ctyilisfttion  adv^^e  tbcoHgh  ^Ueir^^pdeavprs^  t)ut  among 
.the  ffepublipw  tiib€%  jfpu ,  mu&t  aep^a^q  the  children  from  the 
^larenta^  and  infuse  intq  (hem  new  ideas  to  insure  success^  from 
there  beitig  no Jndividval  among  them  possessing  suiEcient  ppwer 
ta  urge  matters  onwards  as  in  thfi  other.  ,state^  by  either  absolute 
lovcei  .precept)  or  the  influence  of  superior  example.    When  ci?i- 
liiatiM  is  more  advanced)  however,  altbpi:^h  it  will  sdll  proceed 
jnore'Tapidly.underthesway  ofauable  and  enlightenedpVince than 
under  a  repwlic,  yet  under  the  latter  it  will  be  n^ore  equably  cer- 
tain*   Russia  cPidd  never  have  made  such  gigantic  strides  m  the 
path  qI  in^[>i^vement  ui)der  a  republican  governiAent,  as  she  has 
dofte  under  ^bt  reign  o^the  able,  and  eifdightened  rulers  who  have 
ewdjped  be]^ destinies  since  the  timeof  reter  the  Great:  and  in 
Up^  Canada  and  the  adjoining  republican  states,  we  have  an 
endetleiit  comparative  example  presented,,  when  contemplating  the 
Immensely  superior  progress  the  former  made  to  the  latter,  when 
Under  the  government  of  the  able  and  indefatigable.  Simcoe,  and 
Ae  imoiensdy  inferior  pr^ress  it  has  a^ 
under  the  noodles  with  which  it  has  since 
eountries,  however,  will  be  pushed  on  moi 
and  improvemetit  under  wise  and  able  n 
|^ublics>  yet  again  under  bad  ones  they  wi 
and  the  same  holds  good  with,  respect  to 
of  the  conduct  of  a.^oralpr  immoral  pripi 
maYiif^ted  in  the  condjuct  of  bis  suhjecl 
matiaers^ave  we  .  not'  under  the  ,  reigns 

^  Charier  I.  sffed  .tfeat  qf.hisi,  profligB^t^  spn^r  Even  in  Yan  Dieman's 
»hnd^«t' Aepres^nt^d^,  we  p^eive  tbe  ^arfie  effects,  on  a  smaller 
icale,  manilested  '$inee  tbci4x>flf)menc^men^.pf  the  mpral  but  leaden 
•Sway  of  Li^^uteHaf^t-govemor  Arthur  cjpiofligates  forsaking  their 
dtunkenhabiitfi  and  becoming  J'fguUr  d^rch^gbersj  apd  casting  off 
"rt?  marrying^eM^  mistresses.  GalLtbis.byppqri»y,  or  what  you  may, 
stsil  the  efeotQ-pn  the  great  body  of  the  people  cannot  but  be  salu- 
tary, while  the  race  of  hypocrites  in  the  present  generation  will 
doubtless  terminate  in  a  race  of  unexceptionables  in  the  next,  if 
■aoral  governors  continue  to  sway  the  destinies  of  the  colony,  Re- 
fri^can  institutions  are  undoubtedly  the  best  adapted  for  thegovern* 
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m^s4  «m^»Q4^  pqcxr  m^  in  thc^  w>ie;a4f9l»ced'S^ei^|tf  i^vii^ 
txaatlQ^i  and  would  oe  the  best  fitted  also  to  rich  and  poir^rful  i>oef» 
If  eire  mankind  sufficiently;  virtupus  to  admit  r  of  theiv^ppUcabilit]^^ 
for  Wherever  riches  prevail,  a  corresponding  laxity, c^  v^xiljp^vsim 
Qple  will  jprevail  there  also  ^  and  the  purse .  taking  preciedenf  e .  of 
prmciple,  wealth  will  thus  readily  secure  an  ascendanc^y,  while  .t)MS 
jarringa  and  tumults  occasioned  t)y  contending  fagt^on^  foe  aur 

Seriority  will  ultimately  induce  all  the  orderly  disposed  tp.  iuTQ^t 
le  chief  n^agistracy  for  a  permanency,  in  a  single,  individual,  wi^ 
a  view  of  preventing  such  being  a  Ofiaf ter  of  contest  in  f uture^  aj^d 
establislung  thus  a  power  elevated  above  the  adv^r^e  factiop»  ta 
4;ontrol  and  neutralise  their  seditious  and  \^mv\\\i^x,j,^xqQ,e^vag^^^, 
.  The  chief  ^ivfx  of  ev^ry  system  of  .gqvernipenl^  9MgKt  to  be  tp 
— !..   „_-'-._:  .^-^jj^gj.  ^y  ^^  bonds,  of  nu^us^lj  gc«4-will  iu^ 

d  link  them  evenJ;^aUy  .by  tj^^  ?ame.m«^u».W 

and  in  proportion  as  these  obj^c^ts  are  s^cofi^ 

ate,  so  proportionally  will  that.sjtate  be;^tnrai[ 

ce  of  external  enemies,^  ^  and,  secure  ^gi^nst-ch^ 

:ernal  ones.    Iq  olden  feudal  times  thies^  bopifiii 

St  extent  between  the  baroq  and  yamaJl »,  for^  njs 

p  to  his  harqnial  superior ,  alon^  fpr  prQtecuom 

itter  found  it  necessary  to  coqciliat^.th^aff^r 

)y  acts  of  kiudnesSf  knowii^  that  bad  tiealmeaM 

>  seek  another  master,  and  that  on  the  numbf^ 

retainers,  hia  ovfu  security,  digfuty  and  povi^v 

7er  brutal  to  the  vassals  of  qther3>  the  fea4M 

st  unii^rmly  kind,  to.tbqr  pwn,  becaaise  uiiim 

em  to  be  so  :  while  again  self-interest  a^d  tbi^ 

grateful  ^feielings  flowing.  &om  the  performance  of  kind  actiona 

niade  the  vassal  bear  a  regard  for  his  superior,  and  display  a  fid^I^^ 

in  his  cause  which  serve  often  as  topics  of  wonder  and  pleasure  i^ 

modem  times  to  desqant  on,  ,  .. 

.What  a  change  do  we  not  perceive  X^  have  taken  place,  hpwey^% 

m  the  intercourse  between  the  rich  apd  the  poor  since  the  feu^a^ 

ties  and  feelings  of  former  times  have  pa^ed  away;  thejnasteiP 

DOW  commonly  lopkingon  the  servant  as  one  whose  welfare  s^eiM 

^most  incompatible  with  his  own,  and  whom  he  eyes  as  one  evi^ 

on  the  watch  to  plunder  and  betray  him  $  while  the  servant. agatu 

conimonly  looks  on  the  master  as  a  griping  tyrant,  ever  ready  ^a 

grind  and  oppress  him^  in  whose  w.eU->being  he  takes  no  intere^ 

and  whom  every  thing  combine^  to  point  out  as  a  fair  and  lawful 

prey  to  exercise  his  thievish  talents  on.     The  link$  of  friendj|!^ 

feeling  between  the  rich  and  the,  poor  ar^,,in  fact,  daily  becpti^iiig^ 

^eaker  and  weaker,  and  if  something  is  not  ere  long  done,  to 

^ect  a  favorable  change,  the  (^onsequeqces  likely  to  fpUo^ir  may  ^ 
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#1  fmf\Pimpm^:i^  ihe  BtHkh^Otg^^tL       UA 

lli#it fdtH  ttp  the  €oitmr/«  le^ote }  fot  the  oppressed  am}  dcgiJitoi 
^OfidtfjonofcXir  toce  boH  and  l^nd4ieaarted  EngUsfa  penahibrf 
kalfi^iiit^med  ibat  gsol-  which  it  i$  pamful  and  feaiful  for  diiahing 
tsttiick  M  c<^E»Maiplate«'  It  16  th«peiote  .by  the  creation  of  new  tic0 
Vbereby  those  kindly  feelingaand'feleliags  of  mfttisd  interest^  that 
mice  linked 'tQgttfaet  the  rteb  and  Aie  poor,  can  b^  again  caBed  iittv 
bem^  that /vreare  to  took  fbrwardto  for  effi^etmg  a' favorable  "re  vcU 
Isition  inr&e  co^idilion  of  our  peasantry,  and  in  tbe  disunited  ttatsi 
4^  £eeli^g»  and^interidsts  now  edcisting:  between  them  and  theiv  em-r 
jltoyevs*  lA^  4oitg  eidier  as  the  great  body  of  tbe  working-elateeir 
lirosecl^ed  froib  .all  share  In  the  formation  of  the  legislatmre,^  ahd 
%tai^  thu^  lia.iiflfc'  of  amott  b^treen  them  and  the  gdvermnent,  sor 
liMfig  r^v^jthe-  constittition  of.  England  continue  to  be  based  on  m 
tome  fto  the  match  of  sMition  to  explode :  while  the  needy  and 
ittoet  numerotw  poriion  of  the  comautnity  are  thns  debarred  fioni^ 
«vi(il  an  ioAjtect  influence,  iir  lihe  composition  itf  the  govemnene 
litat  raleticivtrdiem)  they  will  continue  to  be  the  reacfy  toolset 
^wrf  pdpisbr'demagogtie  or  aiirbitiotis  king  who  ntwf  choose  W 
mAe-  tibeitar.  ad  instiliment  of  reroltition,  or  a  ^epping*4tone  to^ 
aHbitrarf  powers  and  in  the  latter  way  the  constitntiDn  df  Ei^latrtt 
wns  a  ae^ei»9fold  greater  risk  of  being  overthrown  than  by  •  di^ 
hiredr  bayoide&Srof  a  standing  army :  for  an  ambitions  monatdi  hasT 
<mlyi?cr  coiitt  popularity  with  the  working^classes,  and  denounce 
dH^riolV  36 .  thdr  oppiiessors,  to  speedily  dSect  his  purpose,  it  is' 
ifidi  %  h(6pe  of  amaJgiamatingidithe  heterogeneous  and  discordallt 
pHtioftfrof  the  xommufiity  imo  onefaarmbnbus  whol^^and  uniting^ 
them  finally  wiiii  the  goveinmentyliiat  I  would  suggest  the  foltoww: 
i«ig  aibeaic  of  rofbrm.  -         ' 

V  At  the  period  of  Christmasi  when  idteness  and  festivity  prerail^^ 
two  or  inofw  individtials  (eiih^  nobkmenor  comiBOners),'according' 
tft  the  antotti^  of  poputotion,  to  be  elected  annuaUy  in  every  country 
parbh  by  the  o^n  votes  of  male  inhabitants  above  twedty-ohe* 
ycirs  of  age,  who  had  resided  not  less*  than  two  years  in  the  paribb, 
and  Jrecetved  no  relietf  during  that  period.  These' individuals^tO' 
ODnsttiute  the  county  council  by  which  the  membei^  of  parliament' 
afeould  be  elected^  and  the  whole  to  act  individually  ht  thehr  re^' 
Active  parishes  as  justices  of  peace^  holding  weekly  courts  for 
tile  adjudication  of  matters  cognisable  by  the  like.  The  county 
QouncH  alsa  to  have  the  power  of  passing  all  the  loca)  dc«s  re->* 
^redby  tke  county ;  such  as  for  the  fornsation  of  roads  and  btidgeSi' 
erection  ankf  government  of  gaols  and  hospkals^  enclosing  of  hpAs/- 
Auditing  up  of  pathS|  &c;,  and  the  levying  of  money  for  alt  6Ucli^ 
p«rpo6es  iB^iti  tbe  county,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  6!  co^^po^ 
J*&  towns  sending' members  to  parliament.  The  council  to  be 
«ttm«bn^,  pooxogu^^:  ^ssolv^d,  axKl  pre«kledorer  byihe:Lo«d- 
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tfWaA  y»  aefs  ta  raqirife  hift  signature  ho>  waik^ 
yniid^y^fh^tk^  not  carried  bf  a  majoriiy  of  two^diivdb  ^  die  tttmigt 
^.be.cMa  and  praceedingajiBfc^^  aad '«acb' act  brought  in; 
tsUibe  pwKahcd  in  die  cMkiAy  nMrap^^eva  before  dieeusikmy  Md 
ac^k^ivbeiiiaaietided  >befom  bti#g  fi»rilf  ptsaedi4nt»o  aiiaw^yrihae 
^  pubiicmgbt  kaow  pittnitly' what  tfras.gomg^forwartl^'and  te 
abk  t%«6iiggest  improrcJlfienie  of/  mrice  oppo^tion^tb  the  tallies 
f  orditleiiM  a  coumH  might  be  ^otdd  mmmUy  firam^alnoiigtho 
¥aiiiHii.ftra4ea  an4>iiH»fporati)Dn^  hy^iMividuals'^afpfnaimttg  tir 
dftem  i^lmdwmi^Mwaijc^m  ioiheunw^^iid  jret^ived  Bo^yianA 
veUef  dantiff  diatt  time^  ^atejtdngf  in4ividiiftl»  whosd  tal^g  did 
notcome^iKMleif  tfae^hiQad  of  afi]r  o/F  thekicovpors^ed  tradea^  to  enrol 
diemaebxesinauid^dft  werevagreeableto  dltm  do  payirteiit  of  a  ieOi^ 
The  trader  to  htf^^dedmio  msiuerr  and  joBtoeytec^  pa^ii^  te* 
latnrely  ^rge  ^andttoiaBer  iees^^on  <takmg  out  their  reape<^ve  free*' 
domtt  tOrS^ima  ^hniffm  dhe.  benefit  of  vidowaand^jffAans  of  hu 
djNriduala^MpDgis%^o  thi$  t|rade :  the  masters  oslf  to  he  elected  to 
the.^oiuieil^  tftwh«di>a;i)ertii^4iittxtberQf«l4ei^en€hoiei^^  itfiot 
a fiicfd ipwidi^ffs^sk andu taayoorai^ntta^ should b« added ;  o^ 
of  these  ^thinRro^of  the^^dounciUiiuagdaily  as  Inagi^tates  to  ikckb 
causes  bi?0ingfas>bcrfoBe  t]^m»  and  the  ^council  paisiiig  Ideal  »^  liko 
die  county  couticiL;.  ihs  veiy.  large  toMnns;tbe  dBidesmid  hioot]po* 
fMons  m^ht.s^gain  be  iUfid^  into  distnctSr  to  pMretit  coftfnston 
from  too  great  a  number  congregating  cc^ethev^'  Bngland  woidd 
bf  these  means  foirmat;«oi^^ies  of.  petty  -federal  ^repitblksi  all 
united  by  a  common  head,  without  any  of  them' possessing  si^fe4 
cieiit  poMfsefr  tJo4idtitih^tli0traiu|itiUfty 

Whtleti^  federal  tnode  of  gOTemment  of  the;United  Statet 
i^ma  one4>fiitS/9reaitQstbeauti!esinone  senses  k  consdtates  one  of 
ks  greatest  iM^ts  iitanodier^:  ^£opatth6ngh,  by  each  stote  pamig 
its^epaesie  hws»itbe  comBatmity  is.  more  efficiently  legidated  fory 
yet  each  estate  bioftSHioh  'extent  and  possesses,  snch  power,  as  to 
be«q^flhleioft<weahem9  tbe^enefgy  atid  dtstncbtng  die  tranquillity 
ol  thewbdeifv^hile  theJaws^fheyfpdss  being  for  general  as  well  as 
local  poff^oees^  dvs^  gfnei^l  laws  sif  the*  one  state  are  thus  always 
jarring  widi  thole  of  d^  pihtfi^  and  it  is  jost  as  absutd  to  have 
sepai^^  nodes  of -g^nenU  la^s  6>r  ^i^y  slate  among  individiials 
speakinff  the  a»m^  hiingUBge^  sl/i^ayed  by  the  same  customs^  ani« 
niated  by  tbe..<tame^  £Milings»  and  e^hping  the  same  common 
descent,  as  it  would  to  hayv^iseparate  weights  lusdmeasustis  for  eadi 
state  too.  X^nir)^li^.stt£n|g0-hy  open  vote  is  only  objectionable 
when  the  poUii^-tottons  are  not  stt£c»eiitly  dirmed,  for  when 
voting  by  parisbesi  Ae  rcxmfttsmi  woiddbereven  less  tlum  it  is  ge<i 
nerally  now  at  elections,  while  property  would  still  preserve  the 
same  preponderance  as  at  present^  for  self-int^^t  will  alwa^ 
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mMM^  ^MTf  odKr  cdnsidffhfioffi  wkfa  the  ^dvfify  €f  IMOlliidl 
mA  Ate  operttStoctaMes^cmld  Aetefaro  i^turaHr  wte  9e<K»rdiDjf 
ft»  ibe**ag^eUion$  of  diite  frmi  ^rbcm^  they  obmiiled  efmtoynDent 

w^tU  rtoder''brilMf]f'initm»tiaiblri  tiie^Mdi^Mttal)  indeed,  thaM^ 
atb'8fiead'fl(iiyie*i]i#iie|F«aiid  eoii«e<|aemiy"hat  tiM^  ^tUMt  number 
<if  petsons  depeod«fit-tnp  stMief^^y  et^'OCheron'hlntp^itlinatiralty 
prfiiM»s  mosHiitfii^oe  in  ih^'6omihtti|itf^  |ffdirid«d  Me^^thmctef 
«td^4ikipori<fe»  be^  sudi  tteio  tclnderUm'Oi1i«^rwisll^Ukidb)eori<M^ 
iW  T^etiA  UteQ^'wefe'imM^i^sem'iirhvr^im  die 

MMt  Jilfaifed»-pfk]^ri^mt«^4tmU'ttl:»4«te  if  en^Ue^  tU'Vilt^y  their 
tiews%«g&aioKBg'ttfUtec|xd  Mffin^ 

feriirarft'bf  themdffidng'tbft'admiMstnmcM^  De^GnM^^Wi^  th^ 
likerols  ^eeemedmnleise  stoiible'^C'tts  (ffi}ui^Ue^efiMtl><(y  tlielD,  by 
llieidetvnmiediojppifr^ioiicm  i»<lil€h  diey  tti^kkwiitin/l^jj^tofe^' 
|eotlbnrtc^<d|e(^bteibyrbtiltot  Isji'that  it'^temby^tke  MM^stitkmgMt 
finks  tMt  bfhd^MT  to  man ;  nam^;  tfable^lr^^wAltii^Ar^hl^  betf^ 
ki^t«er^atnl  tfte  ^d|t6diiti«>n  "dfrfi^tefliHyt  wtioto  9^  %nd  ^riAttMy^  «d 
Ais  c^n^^waf  b^fpifit)y<aiinibe#  thetmlMatiliBfi^ 
tb  fitetifig^^obBet?f«d'«fiii)i%  ilie'^ttt'4K)dy  it^^ 
eowsrcfo  ^Mt'  ncheri  engenderiilg^  as  titPA^  moOe^  UMift^  in^ii% 
f'^ewsmi^onsobiaUtf 'land'^ci^  s«spiH(oif^aa)ton^  >dieod^ttiiimcf 
ttmwd»  eaft!h  -odieiv^firdw^iUe  secret,  inquisftkm^Mc^^ttMituier'iit 
ti4iieh  Totihg  U  coi^tie«pdL  '  ■■   ^  •  ''  -  '•■>   i-    -^  ■'«  ^  •'^•^'^^  »>  -^  ••  •  ^^ 
From  the  syitenl  df  reform' ticMur  st3^gg«5t»d>'r>iitdetptfte^e  i(A^ 
losing  b«icfitfftO'*icrue.-''- •    '<•- r*:^   •-.->ii  .--^     ;  %  ^-yr.  uun 

Firstly;  The  gbod.wiliktid^i»M^tIw&9ltoidd««bdl«^beiw^ 
the  rich'^d  ^he  pbor,  ttoetftpletydr  ah<l  the-  emptoyed^  will  be 
secured  by  the  nubst  powerfal  of  all  €ie«;  nimdy^th^e  ^flowing 
from  mvtual  interest'  aknd  act^  <ef  mutaalt  kindne^l  ^^mliSe-  ^ 
bebg  thus  tmited  by  the  links  of  dveiengdiening  bluiift^wliiek 
Imide  them  eventwalty  to  the  ruling  paw«y8,-the  most  tufOiMe 
in^ridiial  in  the  stite  infill  feel  htmself*  toteresie^iif  tterenpport 
ef  that  goTemment'  of  wiMeh^he  pereeives^bihtdelf  turtnally  t» 
form  an  indirect  part:  'discontent  fiom  ^the  pi^sem  tmveiwesentedl 
portion  <si  the  nation  be  anaihihted,  ^  office^  ^  itinerant 
erMyrs  of  sedition  be4io  longer  avadbble^  and  imdiealieni  cut  up 
tfans  by  the  roei«i^  while'it  wW  ferm  the%est)«ntidoM  to  absent 
temm,  bf  obliging  mtn  of  property  to  remsiia  at  hoOM  in  brder^o 
l^p  up  Uieir  influence  among  the  people^    - 

Secondly ;  '^e  laboring  etesees  being  eleiratfed  from  their  present 
stale  of'debj^menti  and  radsedto  a  staticm  of  -  aome  impoicaMS 
mi  wei^  inHhk  Ncommnnity,  will  have  infused  mm  them  a  degtte 
^  personal  pridej  and  a  sense  of  more  honorable  feelings  nrom 
^chich  the  best  results  may  be  amicipattd:  the  poor^atcr  too 
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m^Mf9^^\i9^  jnflM«^ce  and  impm^\ifie^  indlH^Hig  tb^Man  to  i^Upufc 

ifepW ^»^t  parish  Telwfj.iWKl  ;by>€|Uig,.oft.th^  <HWWpqrrbwd»* 
^PtMTfl  ia  eoiplofyiqg  fiyi^^  who  lii^d.  rfceiveft-  ihe.  iHn^ ;  tjb#  ivprk* 
]|9y^  would,  by  8^<k49us  ^)dustry  and  ,#<H>Pomyf'iep<l«4vvF'(o«<iic** 
pq[)se  with  public  ^rity>  that  they,  might  not;  deprive  th^fliiftlrw 
^t  a  pxivilQge  whicji  soured  t^m  both.employni^t.afid  ieap«oC.« 

Thiidly;  By  nobiemea  being, caf^blfQtfMttyig  SIS  fmBJiexBjfmt 
die  cquQcUt  a  link  of  pnion^roWd.  ti^^ft^be  f«ra)^.  betisiree^th^^pr 
4^  ,tbf^p4^Qplt }  and  a^  the  influence  ^qinr^d  thr<Might.(faeiT  fw^^^ 
ff^xtj  wpj^d  enable  t;)iem  to  return  a  portion  of  liheir  fcie^d^  siod 
4^eadai^6»  t^et^  influence  in  the  council  wouldjuat  be  the  ganMk 
whethef.tbey  sat  th^re  or  not,  while  being  reWaed  in  p^Ma 
wpvdd  bring  t^eir<;Qnduct  more  particularly  under  ^)»bUc  scnuiii|f^ 
a^  anoalgaw^te  th^ir  |eelingi9t  and  intereat$  nM^re-  intimtttly*  wiih 
ti^pse  of  the^coaunv>pity• 

,  Fourthly;.  By  the  i^^mber^  of  council!  acting  as  tofiipstv^^hibm 
duties  of  th^s«  fliiKtioAarieft  wojuld  be  exercised  wi|h  a  greater  fi09^ 
^onof  kindly  feeling,  and  a  greater  desire, to  afford  public  satafMltiofl^ 
^ba^^t  present  &  inducmg  thus  the  body  of  the  peopk  to  lookuj^ 
tfk  the  law  ^nd  ip  tiK>6e  who  administer  it^  as  institu^dt  tq  disp^oso- 
:|Uke  justice  to  the  rich  aiul  to  the  ppor^/insl^ad  qI  hiding  <it  M»^. 
pressed  on  them  by  frequent  and  glaring  example^,  jthat  both  lemm^ 
b|»t  too  pqintedly  tQwSirds.the  sidQ  of  tl^  formec^ 

Fifthly  i  By  the  county  council  passing  all  aqts  for  l«cal  p4MKi 
poses  \iyithin^tb/^.county«  an  iinin^3#e  saving  would  be  m^  m  she 
expense  of  local  bills,  the  present  pacliamentary  costs  ofrff^bicli  avac 
enormous,  while  an  immense  and  yearly  incressing  load  of  busiaesa 
IvQuld  be  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  parliament^  leaving,  it  leisui^ 
to  attend  to  the  general  and  more  important  interests  of  tWi 
empire ;;  a  species  of  business  too  which,  the  county  couacit  wouUL 
^9^9^ilf,.^nd^xH2Xkd  better,  aind  con6e<|uemly  ^icfo^  ^ff^i^fty' 
l^islate  sl^puf,  while  the  new  ^eo&k  df^  debate  funaiabed  hfthm> 
qouncil  wouldr  serve  as  a  school'  for  young  orators  to  put  forth  aa^. 
9f)e|i  ^h^ir  nascextt,  powers  previous  to  a.traa^plantaCioilt  to  parii^^ 
i^ni^  ^aUing  thus^  up  and  f <>$|iiei:ieg  the  lUsing  gjeniua  of  i^  naMmm 
^btfei  atihr  same  .time  dividing  publioaitentioa,aBdopeaing,afne^ 
4ipfC6  of  interesf  and  annisementi  to  the  esg^r  nev€iky4oving  appa-* 
tite  of  the  community. 

-Sixthly J  The  touitff  council  forming  the  fdcus  of  pdUic 
^muoa  in  each  county,  the  populiir  vigor  MK>uld  be  mQre>ci>neen«« 
trated  i  white  theisiew  power  thlis  created  wo^ld  stand  as;  a  bti^ 
vmrk  between  the  throne  and  the  people,  t»  raise  its  defeastiA»^ 
aiiieldagaiost  th»  enoroacfamoats > of  ek^r ;  popiitav fenneiMrb^r 
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4t»W4i,  «r:tb«lr  xettdnable  Toice  inore  cffic'tehdjr  express^  durough 
tl^tinediwn<  of  tbetr  natnial  le»denh-«-the  aristocracy  bf  birdi^ 
Ifeaith^  tttfent  and  Tirfue  in  the  cettmuhky  \  iaad  indiridiiah  b^ 
^«  ntsa  to  be  cttttrned  to  p«rli«aieac  without  aianhing  of.  outlay  i 
t#  compensate  for  which  boon  the  patliatnenta  ihotild  be  shortened 
ipttbfee  years,  as  die  expense  of  elections  has  faitberto  been  die 
#nly  just  excuse  for  tbetr  inun^erate  duration*  In!  the  Scotdi 
•oiiatiea  tbr  pteseat  electors  might  still  vote  along  with  the  conn* 
«il«t  election  lime ;  and  aldiough  the  votes  of  dbe  fonner  would 
•oniequently  flIFniade  teas  ^uable^  yet  the  great  advantages  con^^ 
Rented  ca  the  county  generally 'by  being  enabled  to  legislate  cheaply 
io9  itself  in  local  matters,  and  the  avenue  of  distinction  thus 
Opened  so  the*  landed  aristocracy,  would  more  than,  compensate 
lipr' the  deterioration  of  their  present  votes.  Some  diflkulty  wouM 
ditmfatkss  be  experienced  at  first  in  the  construction  ti  acts;  bat 
experience  would  in  a  few  yeats  remedy  this,  particularly  if  passing 
die  acts  anmilally  until  their  defect  were  rectified,  and' foUo wing 
Ibe-  simple  form  «f  our  sortides  of  war  so  judiciously  adopted 
as  a  model  in  the  criminal  law  unendments  by  that  eminelit  bene« 
Sector  of  his  country's  tnstittttions,  the  late  Right  Hon;*  Secretary 
for  die  Heme  Department*  '  How  immensely  Ireland  would  gain 
through,  such  a  measure  constraining  as  it  would  the  great  body 
0(.  her  absenteea  to  nstora  to  her  soil :  but  as  all  reforms  should  be 
cautiously  proceeded  in,  it  would  be  advisable  to  institute  the 
ccsmty  councils  in  the  first  place,  endowed  with  all  the  requisite 
powers  excepting  that  of  electing  members  to  parliament,  adding 
tke  latter  at  some  futiune  period. 


CHAP.  II. 

.  'HeritaUe  noliilky— ^Necessity  anj  benefits  of  stich  in  rich  and  powerful 
atoles;-r  Aristocratic  feelings  natural  la  man — InvtriabU  oppression  of 

gOQi:  by  rich,  wb^n  do  strong  connecting  link  of  interest  or  responsibility 
etweeh  ihem — Necessity  of  such,  and  of  a  power  superior  to  both  to  me- 
diate and  control — Advantages  of  nobility  when  conferred  for  deserving 
actions-^Natural  sympathies  with  the  descendants  of  illustrious  men — Barf 
effeela  resulting  from  tbe  uncontrolled  power  of  tlie  nobility,  and  immorai 
^abits  of  individuals  of  theic  body — Views  relative  to  obviating  the  evils 
arising  fVom  both. 

.  That  a  descent  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors  tends 
ta  stir  .up  nobl^  and  honoraUe  sentiments  in  the  human  breast, 
oiiT  own  reason  as  well  as  the  current  observation  of  mankind,  all 
psocl»m  the  truth  of.  Wheneipier  an  individual  moving  in  the 
Hfik  of  a  gentlen^an  is  detected  in  a  mean  or  base  action*  people 
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^enefally  begin  lo  look  backward  for  soixitf  eti^i  m  die  fNn^'fH 
account  for  tne  anomaly ;  while  the  unaffected  simplicity  df  iMi^ 
lier^  and  familiar  condescension  to' inferiors^  that  so  strikingly  A 
general  contradistinguishes  those  of  good  birth  from  the  uosijftt^ 
of  gentilityy  are  rendered  toc^  common  to  daily  obsieYvation  tcylSft 
worth  more  than  a  simple  remark  abput.    In  the  lone,  the  iifdi- 
vidual  knows  from  the  general  feeling  of  mankind  that  bf  the 
reason  of  his  birth  his  person  will  always  command  respect  as 
long  as  he  respects  himself,  and  therefore  such  never  gives  him  i 
moment's  uneasiness  \  whereas  the  other,'  in  the  constant  terrbr  of 
being  considered  as  still  ranking  among  the  vuf^tlj^and  fearful  <rf 
compromising  his  usurped  dignity  by  the  smallest  condescensic^^i 
carries  himself  with  a  haughtiness  and  pride  of  manner  towards  his 
inferiors,  that  makes  him  to  them  equally  an  object  of  laugher  tmd 
diversion.     Whenever'  a  country  arrives  at  that  dfegree  of  wealdi^ 
wbea  empty  pomp  and  luxury  begin  to  usurp  the  place  of  simple 
utility,  these  repulsive  aristocratic  feelings  will  begin  to  predomi<- 
mte,  and  will  progress  in  proportion  to  the  general  liberty  ejcistmg 
in  the  state,  if  there  is  no  bond  to  connect  them  in  community  (» 
kindly  feeling,  and  bring  their  conduct  under  the  dreaded  review 
of  those  moving  in  injferior  stations.     Aristocratic  feelihg  exist 
stronger  no  where  than  among  the  better  classes  of  Americans, 
only  they  are  prudent  enough  not  to  make  a  public  display  of  it, 
knovring  it  is  their  interest  to  conciliate  their  inferiors  from  politics^ 
power  flowing  through  them.     In  England,  however,  where  there 
is  no  countervailing  check  of  that  nature,  these  feelings  are  displayed 
\n  full  force  \  and  seeing  too  that  there  is  no  bar  to  the  meanest 
individ-ual  in  the  state  arriving  at  the  highest  honors  in  it,  almo^ 
every  individual,  even  to  the  very  humblest  in  society,  deems  others 
humbler  still,  and  appears  constantly  afraid  of  being  considered 
:  uniformly  with  a  ^egree  of  contempt  of  those 
\r  to  himsellf.'   Whether  the  assumption  of 
s  in  a  pride  of  birth,  wealth,  talent,  or  virtue, 
that   of  aristocracy ;  and  I  would  call   dife 
sinuses  to  sit  at  table  with'his  journeyman  jusk 
at  in  principle,  as  the  nobleman  who  denies 
ity  to  his  lacquey.     In  every  country,  in  fact, 
and  under  every  system  of  govemmetit,  the  rich  will  gener^lfjr 
endeavor  to  overreach  and  lord' it  over  the  poor,  if  there  is  no 
power  in  the  state  superior  to  both  to  hold  the  balance  of  justice 
between  them,  and  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing  the  weik. 
In  the  most  despotic  countries  we  generally  find  the  Idwer  classed 
less  severely  worked  and  better  contented  than  we  find  in  coUiK* 
tries  boasting  of  free  constitutions,  because  all  despots  fear,  atfd 
consequently  propitiate  those  tirho  having  nothing  to  lose  are  eVer 
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t»cUc^  o£  the  consequences  of  their  atteo^ts:  in  the  satme  way  as 
we  find  Buonaparte  to  have  invariably  demeaned  himseff  affaU^ 
fmd  kindly  to  the .  common  soldiers,  while  over  the  officers  he 
swaggered  In  a  manner  progressively  despotic  in  ^roportidn  to  the 
hi^iness  of  their  rank* 

In  tbe  republics  of  Greece  aiid  Rome  we  find  the  ^xchmationa 
against  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  tbe  rich  a  huhdred  times 
more  Yehement  ^an  in  ariy  state  in  modern  times ;  and  their  in**; 
justii^e   a6d  even  cruehy  to  each  other  wer^  often  such,  that  we 
i;annot  .now  look   on /without  ind]gmti9n  and  disuse*     Such 
things  will  always  happen  whenever,  an  equality, of  rights  is  sup- 
posed to  ex^st;  for.  gei^erally  eVery  one  will  be  there  etide^vorikig 
to^  master  h\s  opponent  by  any  means,  whether,  fair  or  fotil,  likely 
to  attain  his  object,  knowing  that  as  long  as  the  old  adage  holdt 
good  .pf »"  what  is  qyery  body's  business  is  nobody's,^  ne  may 
iponseqiientIy<ct)ntinue  his  iniquitous  de^ds  unmolested,  when  the 
;|1iblic  are  not  ^po^f erfully  iiiterested  in  their'  issiie^  anS  there  is  no 
Mpidividual  of  sufficient  mdependent  power  in  thest^e  tp  tWroA 
the.  actions  of  eyerv  other  individual  jtn\t.    Tttive  we^not. an  apt 
iUustcation^of  wjwt  i  speak  of  in  the  Recent  murder* icoiprirtiitted  by 
Jthe  son  of  the  governor  of  Kentucky.     Could  sutrh  a  thii^  pos- 
sibly have  taken  pl^ce  lii,  any  pf  our  British  colonies,  where  the 
governor  does  not  defend  on   the  influential  families  in  them 
ju^r.his,  conunuance  ih  office  ?    The  necessity  of  the  kingly  power; 
is.tKe:|^efore  obvious,,  not  only , to  secure  jpstice  to  the  pobt  against 
the  oppressions  of.  the  rich,  seeing  it  is  the  interest  of  kings  tio» 
lean  towards  the  former,  but  also  to  control  and  break  up  the  V2tri» 
ous  factions  tijat  may  start  up  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  state* 
If  the  mere  consciousness  of  a  descent  &om  a  virtuous.and  honof^ 
able  line  tends  to  infuse  the  same  feeUngs  into  the  bireast  of  ^nan^ 
the  farther  consciousness  of  having  .the  family  metit  ac^knowlegecl 
and  .rewarded  by  the  sovereign  aimd  the  accorded  applaUse  of  the: 
nation  at  lar|;e,. must  tend. still  farthet  to  propagate  a^d  strengthen 
these  sentiments  ^  and  when,  therefore^  t|ie.  honors  of  nobility  a» 
conferred  for  deserving  actions,  the  nation  at  large  must  reap  sosie* 
benefit  from  it  too  in  me  .course  of  conduct  followed  bv  the  line  of 
individuals ,  on  whom  such  honors  we«e  conferred.    NobUity  too^ 
is  tbe  cheapest,  and  generally  the  most  a|;reeable  reward  that  caa 
he  conferred  on. deserving  merit ;, while  it  is  also  the  most  effisctual 
^y  to  silence  a  ridi  and  seditious  demagogue,  by  withdrawin|{ 
binv  fr^Hn  the  ar^na  in  which,  his  wealth  and  his  mischievoi:^^ 
abilities  ,coidd  alone  make  him  dangerous.    There  is  sdmething. 
tpo  i^  the  contemplation  of  the  actions  of  great  apd  good  men^ 
vlnch  draws  uS' with  irresistible  synipathy  towards  not  only 
-tfeose,  bearing  their,  own.  distinguished  na9ie>  but  to  the  meanest 
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apld  4Ui(ieat  name  wkk  the  same  warm  and  revorentid  feiliMgi 
diat'tke  antiquafian'  views  the  mouldering! tains  o&eome  aadfaw 
mtley*  that  recal  the  htsjboiic  ja^Ukitj  of  the  da^  of  oar-  £«•« 
fatbersi  and  the  long  train  of  noble  deeds  with  whkii  mefaairtf  moso^ 
ciatcd :  bold  mbat  that  lieart  be  that  wM  pass  wi&diit  'enioticm 
die  d^endantfr  of  the  Shakspeares»  the  Mikom^  the  PistSt  the 
Nelsons,  the  Wellingtons^  the  Byfons^  the  ScottSy  and  other  gmt 
men  whose  tvamoendani'  gemusy  or  patriotic  or  martiadexptb^ 
bdghtentbe  pages  ^  our  past  histofy»    Will  the.naoies  of:  WadJ 
kcey  Tdl^  Washington,  and  Belmr,  either  fafl  to  excite  a  gkyw  of 
X^doscribable  :pkbsare  in  the  mind  o£  man,  while  pauiriottsm  hcdth 
a  place  4here«    Bnt<  while  granting  a)l  the  honorable  qnaltficaliostf 
which  men  of  noble  or  genteel  birth  with,  some  exceptions  posif 
a^i  it  must  be  confessed  that  thode  exceptions  (and  most  glmny 
ones  some  certainly  are)  are  but  too  often  taken  as  sanities  of  tM 
whole,  and  die^  general  body  to  whomthey  belong  thns  loweted  m 
tbe  estimation  of  the  unthinking-  part  of  the  community  in  ctmscN^ 
^iience.     The  privileged  classes  considerito  themselves  alsGaS'S 
distinct  body  from  the  people,  are  apt  to  Tiew  their  interests  ^^as 
quite  distinct  too,  and  consequently  feel  always  indiited  to  foil 
measures  directed  towards  the  public  good*  when  supposed  it» 
tveoch  on' the^  mterests- or  pverogatives. '  What:  indeed  can 'bv 
a  greajter  delect  in  the  government  ci  a  country^  tihan  that^amo* 
mite  &actioi|  of  its  populajtioa  should  have  the  irrceponsiUepcrwer 
of  counteracting  the  happiness^  of  the^many;  or  be  mooe  mjust 
and  absurd  than  this  very  fraction  possessing  tfaet  privilege  of 
voting  by  pyo|[y  on  measure  of  the  utmost  importance  to>  the  Sn(^ 
terests  of  all,  being  on  a  par  in  point  of  ratkmaUtf  with  the  law 
that  would  admit  of  jurymen  dlspatdiing  abo  their  proxy .ivoterbv 
<itrqait  trials,  withoi]|t  troubling  Aemsdves  with  pevsonal  attends 
ance  to  hear  .the:  evidence  or  the  aygumentativr  dtsousakm  en 
die  case  to  itiustirate  it    All  govemmfents,  however^  heio^  ios^ 
ttrtied  solely  for  the  public  bendBt,  it  is  evid^it  that  whatever  pos^ 
tiott  of  such  governments  inherits  .ai  povrer,  or  manifesis  a  ten^ 
ckncy  to  countkaet  th^  public  interests^  ough^  in  common  ttpitf 
between  iman  and  man,  noc  longer  to  be  permitted  to  etercise 
Uticofttr^lled'  such  an  injurious^  iniuence;    Nobility,  it^is  uti>i 
i^rsafiy  adm^tedj  was  kisdtut€idasinnKfa.with  a.  viewictf  sc^tingt^^ 
tirtuousand  patriotjte  etaniplio  faefiove  Ifae  cosKmndt]^  as^  i^ 
to  serve  as  a  ^bulwark  betvp«ett>  the  king  'and  the  peopte^  :anila( 
iS^Wurd  for  di^ingiiished  tserviise*    If  nobles,  therefore^  ^t.  ah 
example  of  pnofligacy  mstead  of  virtue  to  the  pe%^le  at  la^^  th^ 
dlight  to  be  degraded  frpux'their  station  by  a  court  of  honos^dr 
thm  own  body,  and  the  neatest,  heir  admitted  to t^ .titles  the 
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mvndiang  this'  ftarrifiee;  >  To  mkte  thie  lioUfity  %gain  -ii^nable-  «6 

piiblle  opinion^  afid  blend  thdi'lnterefrts' with  diose^of  the fobMjfc 

ftC  large,  it  woaM  h^  wdl  if  ill  tihe  cfeaftioti'  of  not>l«m^^  if 'tH«tt 

rt|^t  to  sit  itt  the  Peers  wal^  restricted  to  their  own  life  orty^,  le^ 

faig  their*  descendants  to  be  elected  to  ths%'body*<at  erery  p^HfeS. 

mentary  dissolution  by  the  contity  eoUncil,  dnef  of^  tl¥o  ndblehWh 

being  returned  by  each  actorfing^  t6  the  pop^ulatioh  6f  the  eeuHt^. 

l^oMemen  sitting  as  members  of  diat  eouncili  aiid^  neblemett  a|fain 

bdn^  returned  to  parliament  by  it^  th«!  ^flect  sibofve  desired  W^vM 

be  in  a  great  meagre  attaihn^^  attd  as  l*fe  ^r^eftt  race  of-noMfity 

#iU  be  probably  pretty  near  esrtinct  in  ti  few  hto^red  yeiH  he^Ac^ 

llie  elective  race  will  theti  form  the  great  majieHrity  bJF  thiis  pritileg^ 

bedy»  iSie  ling  still  calling  such  of  these  nobility  to  {Mirliament 

ftsr  Mfe  as  he  may  deem;  fit.     To  prevent  again  atly  individual ?^ 

the  state  possessing  too  much  influence  from  th6  eirttot  of  tiil 

landed   property,   or  any   portiorf  of  the  ftdbility  fcirikiflg  intis 

poverty^  and  therd)y  degradirig  the  whole,  it  would  b^  w^H  ^Iso  tt 

the  landed  property  of  every  individual  eiceediftg  £0,000&^pj&r 

axmmn  was  made  to  revert  to  the  second  heir  after  the  dece^Se  of 

j&r  tndivi4ttal  who  at  present  held,  or  in  future  a^qui^d  it  {  and 

lhat'lio  itti^idual  could  be  raised  to  noble  rank  with  t^  title  d^ 

aetodiag  to  his  posterity,  under  an  mcome  of  less  Aan  6000li  p» 

aoimm*   It  is  too  much  that  the  nation  shouldb^  saddled  #iA  lAh 

maimemaieli<>f  a  pensioned  pauper  nobility,  notx>liiy  deg¥aditi^  ^ 

their  own  order,  but  injurious  toth*  country  sft  large,  b|  consMtut^ 

ibg  of  a  tiecesrity  the  ready  panders  and  toois-ijf  toc  go^ertnhenf. 

if  fte  body  of  our  independent  members  of  flie  ComhwMi^  '^vii 

iJct  iheir  face  boldly  agahitt  the  granting  of  pehsioli*  to^riv  of  flieii^ 

pauper  elaittiants  in  future,  th^  body  of  ihJe  iicfciHty  wwH  sooA 

take  measures  to  clear  their  order  froil^'the  riuisaiHidi  whenffind^ 

ing  their  dignity  compromised  by  the  Duke  oP—f-^  keeping  ai 

oyster  shop,  or  the  Marquis  pf-s^-—  blacking'  Boota  on  TRwit 


CHAP*  ill.  1  .      .      ^       'I 

Education — Defects  of  as  applicable  to  the  higher  ranks — Vfews  for  f^ 
tnfedying  the  sartic— Education  of  working-classei-^A&vantages  of  apll 
views  isela^  veto  a  more  b^siciil  mode  of  toodkicthigl^.  ;^    *'' 

.  Much  of  tl^e  pride  and  haughtiness  of  our  ansiiocracy  may.be 
ascViJbed  to  their  secluded  edu(;ation  m  receptacles  appropriated 
sqlety  to  ,the  children  of  the  rjch,  and  much  of  thek  frivolity  ai^i 
ignpirauce  to  their  course  of  studies  not  beipg  generally  talwatea 
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^tb#r  to. excite  de^  ffaovg^or  to  itor€  tht  nwd.  wj^hjujcftil 
jpformatioa.  The  youth  met  beii^  cnuno^at  sphool  w^ 
Greeky  Latins  and  omer  acquirements  more  oman^ntal  thai},  im« 
fttl,.i8  dispatched  to  college  to  fag  qu  for  several  years^auNC^  «( 
t^e  same  unprofitable  drudgery.  To  be  able  to  speak  and  M7 
pound  Greek  and  latin  with  the  fluency  and  ability  of  o^e  of  tb^ 
ancients  may  be  requisite  for  a  clergyman»  or  an  individual  i% 
tending  to  devote  his  life  to  the  abstruse  elucidation  of  the  d^ 
languages,  but  can  never  be  required  for  the  son  of  a  .^oUenuii 
or  country  squire  v?hose  pursuits  are  necessarily  of  a  very  dii^ 
ferent  stsunp.  The  acquaintanceship  with  the  languages  thatjl 
gained  at  school  is  quite  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes^  qf 
general  educatioui  leaving  the  period  passed  at  college  to  t|i 
devoted  solely  to  objects  calculated  to  be  useful  in  future  pursuit! 
through  life^  and  such  as  expand  the  mind^  elevate  the  senti^ 
ments,  and  fill  our  hearts  wim  admiifation  and  love  for  the  gfiea( 
Author  of  our  being,  and  the  meanest  of  his  unrivalled  worksk 
^tudyii^  and  atteinding  lectures  on  such  like^  as  M^thoiiv^ics. 
A^tippomyj  Chemistry,  Geology,  Minei^logy,  Botany,  Natam 
History  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Agriculture,  Political  EcQi^yny, 
English  Literature  a^d  Composition,  and  the  Constitution  ^nd  LajiPf 
of  England  (when  Mr.  Peel  has  accomplished  the  Aegean  ta^  i)f 
•nciaking  the  Utfex  intelligible),  would  b^  quite  suffi^i^t  to  exDpl^ 
the  whple  of  the  student's  time,  during  the  period  of  h^s  sojoiymn^i^-^ 
the  University;  and  i^eing  subjects  generally  as  am^sing  aa,ui^ 
structive,  would  prove  more  a  recjreation  th^.a  ^sk«  .  Froo)  the 
dry  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  neither- amusement  nor  instm^tiop^ 
to  be.turoed  to  any  ysie  in  ordinary  life  can  possibly  b^  drawn^  afi^ 
ing  as  complete  a  knowlege  of  the  history  and  customs  of  .t|ifa0 
nations  may  be  gleaned  from  tran^a^ns,  a/s  fi;pm  wodcs.in  tb^ 
prig^al  tongue ;  and  indeed  the  forced  study  of  suqh  dry  su)}j^cis 
for  so  long  a  peijiod^  is  enough  to  disgust  most  youi^  men,wit}i 
6|udy  of  any  kind  during  the  reo^aind^r.  of  their  lives.  Nothing 
can  prove  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  rigorous  impartiality  dc^ 
out  to  all  parties  at  our  English  Universities,  than  the  fact  of 
many  of  the  sons  of  our  principal  nobility  having  been  dismissed 
from  them  for  being  guilty  of  .some  of  the  foolish  extravagancies 
of  youth  I  while  nothing  again  can  more  triumphantly  prove  the 
rigorous  nature  of  the  examinations,  than  the  terror  .with  which 
such  inspire  all  .the  students  there :  fatal  consequences  frequently 
resulting  from  the  alarm  and  anxiety  experienced  during  ^ 
period  of  preparation,  and  a  sudden  flight  sometimes  betokening 
the  unwillingness  of  others  to  face  the  awful  inquisitorial  tribunal. 
It  is  ipipossible  for  any  youth  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  (rf 
these  tribunals,  without  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  subjects 
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f9r  an  e^  iW&rtntice  fbets^  but  yet  if  iih»  itftdMitft  w«n^  loioire 

ttstrieted  iti  ch«  afnotim  of  their  allow^neiM,  th^ir  expenditofe 

lancftkffeed^  fitUL  kept  witMn  d^c^nt  bounds,  d^  their  time  dd 

MTflngcjd  dkat  lAore  df  h  toold  be  debited  to  study  than  at  present^ 

iMch  gtkKl  would  result  therefroM.    It  Is  during  that  period  of 

)Ny«th  in  whieh  attendatK^e  on  the  University  niufiny  commences^ 

tim  good  or  bad  habits  are  fonrted ;  and  the  iriees  of  dissipation 

afid  «:«lfaf agaitee  acquired  therei  are  often  ^uch  ad  fill  utrith  angttish 

dte  heatta  of  the  parents,  and  embitter  the  future  lives  of  th^ 

dMHn^hitle^s  youths  theitisetrea,  while  the  greater  portioti  of  the  stu- 

dadi^  tl»ie  being  taken  up  vt^ith  dressing,  dinitig,  iind  atfendance  on 

ftayers,  diere  is  little  teidur^  left  for  sober  study.    The  education 

tff  the  working-i^aeses  has  been  objected  to  by  maiiy  intelligent 

iudtftdualS)  en  the  ground  that  it  will  make  them  discontented 

irMi  their  lot  in  life ;  b^  if  ttiU  is  made  referable  to  their  simple 

aivuation  as  operatives,  no  surmise  was  ever  more  utijust^  as  fat  a» 

mftymi  dbservatien  goes,  h^viing  remarked,  that  in  all  the  in- 

an^i^a  of  wett^ucaied  low  Ufe-wttich  eame  under  my  notice, 

te  e»idy  diflR^rence  it  made  cMsieted  in  a  greater  degree  of  per- 

Sttmd  ptiAe  bei«g  evinced  by  the  individuals,  Causing  them  to 

Mume  a  siart  ^  superiority  over  their  more  ignorant  asso*^ 

«iate«)  atid  n  distaste  for  tii^iv  tow  ayid  vulgar  pleasuti^^    If 

impiiry  was^  made  Imo  the  e^intons  of  all  those  indivldualil  ih 

bMWKs  Mftf  who  of  late  have^evift€ed  ^uCh  abilities  and  knowlege^ 

^7  th«Ar  speedies  at  Manchevter  atid  elsewhere,^hSch  htfire  beeti 

bided  ^v%a  In  paitiameM,  it  will,  I  hafe  little  doubt,  be  fduikl 

dMf  ^ef  Btig  ]mt  as  little  hrfeeted  with  diseonteht  at  their  situsftfOti 

iirllfev  ^  ^  ^^^  %tfoiftint  multhude  aroutid  thefti.    tt  ihay  fery 

Mu^y  be  sttpposed  that  education  will  render  kiditidudls  mote^ 

nMi  pmudi  smd  discontented  with  their  humble  lot^  ^eo  seeifig^ 

die  great  body  H^  their  own  Hue  of  li£^  at  su^h  an  aJ^ect  distance 

iii  menrrf  Improvethent  below  them ;  but  wharever  truth  may 

atiaeh  ^y  thSs  supposition  (which,  however,  my  own  observation 

does  ttot  warrant),  it  is  evident  that  the  mom^t  all  the  working-. 

dkm^§  become  equally  erdightfened,  these  feelings  wifl  eease^  to 

^t*    If^  however,  it  be  said  that  education  Wowld  h^e  ihe 

^fttt  of  mafctog  Ae  woiMng-etesses  dlsctftftenred  with  their  pre-. 

smf  pMittetf  degradation,  no  surmise  cfdutd  be  m^rejust ;  smd 

pMsmf  ^ii  is  the  isecret  cause  of  the  opposition  professed  by 

««««y «o  diis  pMlanthtopSc  attempt;  white  Others  again  nmf  fert 

jtWeuathat  rhoise  moting  in  so*  very  toferior  a  sphere  to  themsetv^ 

^MM  be  d^ir'e^paab,  if  not  fteii  s^erioi^  iw  point  of  k<S6Wk^e  t 

i^kh  6ti&  of  the  base  principled  Impla^tecf  in  our  ftateve,  tRat 

fewm  piMaegsed  of  auficiently  geneiMs  c»  ei^v^ted  sfetieimeKtf 
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tm  ^ip^m  e^mU  rtae  to  be  their  sttperi(m>  or  infttioii  to^)i#wtli«ir 
equals,  wtcbout  feelings  of  malignant  envy  breaking  fortb.  ,  T3bt 
edttjcation  of  the  worlung^classes  will  thor^orio  naturally  .tend.  Hft 
only  to  elevate  their  moral  condition^  hvA  to  raise  Uiemfimi  tbi^ 
political  degradation  by  causing  the  legislature  to  reopeet  jOm  juft* 
lice  of  their  claims,  and  pay  more  attention  to  tbeicigbts  of  tMfl 
^lass  of  the  community  than  they  hit&i»rto  have  done,  t  Tbis  .wU 
al^ys  be  the  case,  wherever  one  interest  is  allowed. to  predomitf 
fiate  over  another  *,  and  as  the  working-classes  have  n^t  .tbeir,i% 
tetests  represented  in  the  British  legislature,  it  is  no.  wonder  they 
should  be  so  generally  sacrificed  to,  those  of  thf^  rich.  It  is  ^ue^ 
that  there  is  always  the  most  humane  professions  and  .sympatb^tiig 
feelings  depressed  in  parliament  for  the  cause  of  the  poor,  bu< 
then  generally  all  th^  .8(^id  advantages  of  ,their  measures  tend 
towards  the  benefiting  of  the  rich ;  and  compassion^is  but  a  sony 
substitute  for  food  to  a  hungry  man,  though  it  is  aayt^onisUng 
bow  often  human  gullibility  islmposed.oa  by  this  unsubgtantipA 
fare.  In  educating  the  multitude,  however,  a  mere  smattering  ^ 
reading  and  writing  is  not  enough,  for  an  imperfect  pe^  into^^ 
arcana  of  any  profession  will  stand  as- great  a  chance  .of^making>i^ 
man  mischievous  as  of  making  him  useful ;  <<  a  little  knowlegeti^ 
a  dangerous  thing," .  being  a  truth-bearing  maxim  but  top  ^^ 
founded  in  the  history  of  human  actiona.  The  education  pfii|^ 
to  be  such  also  as  will  elevate  the  thoughts  and  expand  the  meoh 
tsd  powers,  so  that  the  perceptive  and  reasoning  fg^^tifs  mayj^ 
excilbed  to  further  <^servation  and  investigatiop,  aM  be  wfth  a 
greater  chance  of  success  enabled  tQ  extract  ,truth(  from.tjhek  i% 
quities  ;  while  a  due  sense  of  religious  feelings  and  sentiments,  and 
of  moral  obligations  being  instilled  at  the  same  time  into  the 
youthful  and  pliant  mind,  will  remain  indelibly  fixed  there  during 
the  remainder  of  the  pupil's,  life.  Education  should  therefore^ 
in  every  state,  be,  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
clergy  9  ^nd  probably-  in  the  Bell  system  of  instrpctioi^  latiely  i^io* 
duced  will  be  found  the  best  foundation  of  any  code  of  that  n^tui^ 
which  comld  be  devised,  religion  and  morals  forming  an  integrant 
part'Of  it  \  while  the  institution  of  monitors  and  mutual instrnctipii^ 
rear  the  pupils  up  in  habits  of  observation  and  critid^p,  and  tl|^ 
selections  from  Scripture  (that  form  a  considerable  portion  of^k^. 
reading  lessons)  no^  only  instil  many  moral  maxims  s^^d  publ^st: 
truths  into  their  minds,  bnt  inculcate  along  with  thes^  a  spoflt 
and  noble  mode  of  expression^  with  which  no  other  works,  fsi^pl 
the  volumes  of  sacred  history,  abound.  While  the  mind,  hqwef  e^ 
is  storing  with  useful  Imowlege,  exercises  that  give  healthy  ^H^ 
Tmd,  a  manly  gait  and  etasticity  to  the  body,  inspire  ihe^indiyidiifil: 
with^A:C<mtempt  of  danger,  and  initiate  him  intp  the^yftMoaof  ia|j^. 
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defence,  ought  bv  no  meant  to-be  n^leeted.  Tbns  fudom  gymnae^i* 
it  exemseSySttdi  ts  wrettling^  nuining»  leaping,  swimmingi  single 
edcks,  and  bozingi  should  either  partly  or  in  who)^  form  a  pov*^ 
lion  of  the  code  $  but  above  all,  the  military  drill  system  ought  to 
be  strictly  carried  through;  for  by  means  of  this,  boys  not  only 
acquire  a  manly  and  dignified  attitude,  but  their  health  is  mate* 
itaily  ]>rbmoted  by  the  freer  play  giten  to  the  chest,  while  the 
scientific  mode  in  which  diey  are  instructed  to  step  out,  and  the- 
measured  steady  pace  they  are  uu^  to  acquire,  enables  them  to 
perform  journeys  moi^  escpedttiously  and  with  kss  fatigue  than 
Aose  who  have  qever  passed  through  the  like  ordeah  Anodier 
aotoet  material  point  too  is  that  by  being  habituated  to  military 
maneeuvres  and  fire-arms  in  their  youth,  they  would  a  ways  b« 
capable,  wiien  they  auatned  the  age  of  manhood,  of  being  quickly 
formed  into  disciplined  battalions,  when'  their  country's  liberties 
were  threatened  by  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  which  could  be- 
done  in  one*>fourth  of  die  time  required  by  those  pvevk>usly  igno* 
rant  of  tl^  military  exercise ;  and  the  curtailment  of  time  in  the 
perfeetment  of  discipline  is  at  all  times  an  important  point,  bus 
doubly  so  when  any  sudden  and  unlooked-^or  danger  threatens^ 
which  demand  measures  equally  sudden  to  resist  it.  It  requires 
some  4ime  to  elapse  before  the  generality  of  our  recruits  are 
caugiit  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  the  musket,  the  half  of  them  shut- 
tiag  their  eyes  on  drawing  the  trigger  for  a  considerable  period  at 
eommencement ;  but  by  being  msuie  familiar  with  a  musket  in: 
yottdi,  they  would  return  to  it  in  manhood  with  as  little  alarm  aa 
any  other  of  their  boyish  sports*  .  .     -1 


.        CHAP.  IV.  i^ti 

MsAacemsnt  of •  parish-rates-^ Views  rsgarding  improvements  in  the 
same — On  fixing  a  uniform  scale  of  wages,  and  benefits  that  would  result 
therefrom.  ' 

It  is  uniTersaUy  admitted  that  select  Tcstries  materially  diminidi 
^parbh-^poor  rates j  idiile  at  the  same  time  all  must  allow  thr 
ni}tt6tice  of/exclad^  any  portion  of  the  rate-payers ;  from  the 
■Minaganent  of  a  'fund  partly  drawn  from  dieir  own  pockets^ 
1%e  contentious 'wrangliags  and  absurd  proceedings  which  usually 
diaticterise  common' yestries^  by  driTing  men  of  sense  from  taking' 
^mfluential  part  in  the.  superintendence  of  the  poor,  and  in  tho 
^ecmomical  expendiixire  of  die  parish  rates,  has  plainly  led  to  ai 
P^vtiality  f or  select  yeatrks  among  the  reasoning  pairt  of  the  ^pm^' 
i*>wty  -,  but  if  a  mode  oouU  be  suggested,  wbefeeby  the  wbole.oi(. 
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ipMusq^,  impajrioa  tbt  neceeiafy  rigid  and  wonowcsrii  P¥Mmgii 

whintv  ifwm^ifjp  cKitt  ia  jamhM  u^ctre  st It ct  ve iti»9  Jwrci  \mm 
iife^vi^y  K  CQiMidonUft  eoviittt  cf  i{rfit»nQn  ^iiiwU.be*fC9HMNFe4^ 
aM  •  oPXTMipandittf  bMefift  tocnie  to.  tbe:  cow mmittf  .tt  lafgft> 
Tkis^I  cm0«bre#  nay  b«.  w^lUy  fCfMi{)l«^<i  by  puHMg  %^ 
«naA}:  Ycsjtrf  hiU  f«B  all  Eiftod »  ta  uke  efied  in  ^mj  ptaahi .«» 
tkis  ^puutioft  bfiing;  iiacnBxmii  ai^carmd  aft  thfi0rctimpLff>Mrtt% 
tfubfiaaU^  appMived  of  by  th^  tignitm^  ^  jtw^tlii«to«f  tbfeOHi* 
f»fm»t:i  the  bill  authoasing  tbecommNi  nMny  tor  ekct  fiwtt 
mtto  setmi  indiTiittalt  to  manage  the  gonoral  cooiotSM  o|  dkt 

C«  £or  tiie  two  enautng  years,,  and  also  a  colkctor  zni  tmaflMRef 
ihcr  s«ne  fmqi  alao^  appoiotiBg  an  aiMii»l  ^omnattae  unflftn. 
«ooN^  wth  dsMse  ia  office  to  inif^ct  and  feoaaA  oa  their  ait)- 
CAiiiiU^.  and  pxiining  and  diMfibiitiog  copies  of  tbe»  feat  thr^io&iPv 
Biat¥>nr  of  the  aate-^ayevs,  vithpitt  howcYer  admitting  the  ceniMHiMa 
lamf  to  interfece  with  or  dictate  in  any  way  to  jthe  .adatt 
iNMtrf  elected  by  ihanu  Any.  ionerfenence  of  ibm  comoMM  wattf 
mmki  net esaavily  tend  to  eiahaixass  and  mpm  dba  oihaas  jt  biU 
tbffft  might  record  an  opmoo  q£  ifaeii  cQadnct  by-: a.  voia  ofi 
Aanhs  oi  of*  canture^at^  their  aniiualmaatbg,  white  thay  would  hf 
tbaia  vQteS|.at  the  terminjition  of.  the  two^yaara*^  period,  fiom  htarftc 
thoas:  dapnted  had  gi\sen  ^tkfaction  by  the.  re-^dcstion  oi  vajfutt* 
tion  of  «em.  whan  pcopaaed  as  cajMtidatea  again*  Af»am>tn  kmt 
anffiokmly  oan^ehans&Te  aeheme  of  pooinrate  a^o«uii;9t«Bp|diaav 
ble  throughout  England,  would  mamrsaUy  a#atft;in  aA)fdJllg  fim 
public  more  correct  information  regarding  the  poor  money,  and 
confer  a  great  benefit  too  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  pariabeSf 
the  accounts  of  which  are  often  kept  in  no  very  intelligible  man- 
ner. But  one  of  the  greati^at^  ameliorators  of  the  abject  condi- 
tion of  the  working-classes  would  be,  fixing  of  a  rate  of  wagea 
sufficient  to  presenre  them  from  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
want,  without  admitting  an  individual  to  spend  much  in  profligate 
debauchery  after  his  family  wants  are  appeased.  At  periods  ¥rhen 
damonds'  fav  goods  aae  baisk,  psicee.  Ingh^  attd  iMdMiem  soaite, 
tlMre  is  a  oompetitian  among  nKmafactraaeips'  whaitQ-giMt  tfav 
higher  prioe^  iut  ovder  So  betha  fi^q  in  thenpfwahrt  ;i  whSfcigii^^ 
wEaas-  the  demand  is  dntti andpdsef  faU^  ii sak  of  ooayailJiMawi 
aicontvacy  way,  saams  tq  ensiia^  both^  aquaUy^iajiiticmSi.Sa  ikk 
igorltman:  for  the  oiperplnao£mQne]|Bbe|nad  whokis  saqataadLtls 
Siipporo  bis  hxaiif  in  tjie>  first  inataaaay  is  almost)  nqifaiMl]!  sfsen^ 
in  debauq^pjsand  hja^  own  hea^  and  ,nioBals,.aadt thaaa:ateia6 
MMiannly,.mjnii94thanbf4  whj)»in.thabafciss^  s|g^«a^maMi 
Md  niitary  pata  dia^waf  iMflhan 
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w^  die  Mole  festtii**  Widi  sgricnltttral  Mbreri  v^ia^ngn  «t» 
tthiwf««iftfficMitotl]r  k>V)  beetnte  the  |ahdlord«  exacting  usu&y  tM 
Jti^itftt  {)0t8iMe  rent^  ftOfii  thieit  tenants^  the  ktter  are  by  neoctib 
eity  Goii^elled  to  grind  down  the  WftgM  of  their  kborers  to  be 
eMUed  to  f«y  them,  keeping  the  latter  diits  often  iil  a  stete  i* 
wbk^  exiitef^e  is  birelj  sustained,  and  managing  occastonttliy  te 
fatfe  ei^ett  a  portion  of  their  |)ittanee  of  wages  paid  out  of  the 
^od«s'  ^te$  thttsFdemoralizing  die  peasantry  by  ktemng  want  cotl^ 
•cancly  l^orering  round  their  d6or»  ahd  rendering  mem  mean  and 
iieggavly  in  spirki  by  reason  of  the  parish  alms  thus  thrust  pub^ 
li«^  on  them,  when  their  labor  was  fully  equivalent  to  the  value 
of  the  whole  sum  paid. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  common  sense  «hould  not  have  ere  tfaii 
pottt^  out  to  landlords  and  einployefs  of  the  laboring  poor,  how 
ameb  more  ocmsonant  it  would  be  to  dicir  own  interests  to  tAhrk 
their  dependants  a  si^fficieiicy  of  wages  to  keep  them  honest,  nl 
frtference  to  expending  probably  double  what  they  save  by  theit 
^  penny  wise  pound  foolish"  economy,  in  keeping  up  a  force 
ef  police  to  detect  the  i^ogues  whom  starvation  drives  to  stealings 
and  in  expenses  <^  prosecutions  and  gaol  disbursements ;  not  to 
apeak  of  the  greater  cdmfort  they  would  experience  in  Itvti^ 
aiBong  a  population  who,  by  the  sufficieticy  of  thei^  wages,  had  tm* 
p^s$^  on  them  the-  value  of  the  not  always  truthful  maxixh^ 
^honesty  is  the  best  policy,''  than  among  such  Whose  scanti^ 
pittance  rendered  the  reverse  of  the  above  maxim  the  most  politic 
ei^rse  to  pursue.  The  only  attempt  hitherto  carried  into  effect  in 
£tigbnd  to  regulate  wages  by  legal  enactment  was  that,  I  believe^ 
of  the  Spitalfields  Act,  enabling  the  justices  to  establisli  a  reguhf 
scale  for  the  master  and  workman  to  abide  by,  but  liable  to  alteram 
tion  as  circumstances  demanded.  That  this  act  affbrd^d  the  highest 
Mttrfaotton  to  the  workmen,  their  anxiety  for  its  contitiuande 
Serves  a#  the  belt  testimonial,  while  that  it  was  the  means  of  main* 
taiat^  great  harmotky  aUd  good  order  among  t^  clatoes  affected 
by  it  tn  that  populous  neighborhood,  there  is  no  matter  of  doubt ) 
but  that  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  masters,  we  have  the  best 
evidence  in  their  generally  removing  to  placeii  beyond  the  jurifK 
Miction  of  the  act.  This  unwiHiugness  of  the  masters  to  submiti 
atose  pi^abljri  in  part^  from  the  justices  allowing  occasionally 
Wgher  Hwgea  to  Ae  workmen  than  the  interests  «  thfe  mastert 
•euld  admit  of;  but  it  was  doubtless  chiefly  owing  to  the  vexation 
aad  annoyance  «iper»nced  in  being  dragged  forth  by  their  jeumay* 
o^Qf  on  occalion  of  every  tirifling  complaint,  before  the  beach^  and 
Aw  interests  and  pursuits  interfered  widi  by  a  set  of  men  totally 
igHerant  of  the  sub^t  th^  ware  deciding  cm.  The  ^ai^  hoihifeti 
iP^opeiM  Vy  the  jdurn^iaen  ler  ^M^  body  of  liie  imsiers  tt^  te^^ 
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the  nte  of  wages  is  liable  to  no  sti^  objectmis,  and  if 
into  eiBFect  the  most  beneficial  consequences  will  doubtless  fcvuk 
•from  its  adoption,  causing  all  those  bickerhigs  and  rioleut  out- 
rages>  often  ending  in  bloodshed,  which  engender  bitter  animositiet 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  and  keep  the  wfaok 
neighborhood  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  terror,  in  a  great  measure  td 
cease  5  and  preventing  the  great  body  of  operatives  from  haviog 
their  heakh  injured  and  their  morals  corrupted  by  the  debaucher 
lies  which  too  high  wages  admit  them  to  indulge  in,  or  from  titt 
same  baneful  efiect  produced  by  the  miseries  consequent  oa  tbi 
reduction  of  wages  below  the  capability  of  afibrding  a  sufliciaKy 
of  food  to  sustain  the  health  of  man.  A  well-regulated  madtute 
is  what  would  suit  the  interests  of  both  parties  best :  such  a  medmin 
as  would  admit  of  a  workman  bringing  up  a  family  in  decent 
frugality,  and  enjoying  a  little  relaxation  of  pleasure*  on  a  time 
besides,  without  enabling  him  to  spend  the  third  of  the  week  inl 
public-house,  sapping  his  own  constitution,  and  entailmg  nriseiNr 
on  his  family  besides ;  for  as  bad  efiects  result  from  too  high 
wages  as  from  too  low,  which  every  individual  conversant  widi 
these  matters  must  be  forced  to  admit.  The  petitions  of  the 
journeymen  to  the  above  eflect  have  hitherto  been  most  utnot' 
countably  ousted  from  parliament,  by  the  avowed  opinions  xiivemt 
of  every  party,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  consequences  of  the 
Spitalfields  Act  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  one  prayed 
for  by  the  operatives  to  which  they  constantly  compare  it :  ♦«;hidc,^ 
say  diey,  «  at  what  the  Spitalfields  Act  produced.''  Between  the 
two,  however,  there  is  no  furrfier  analogy,  than  that  both  are  for  the 
avowed  fixing  of  a  scale  of  wages :  for  the  Spitalfields  Act  intrust»> 
ing  the  justices  with  the  fixing  of  the  scale,  and  these  being  con* 
sequently  individuals  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject  confided  to 
their  discretion,  either  legislated  at  a  mere  hazard  of  arriving  at 

{'ustice,  or  from  being  generally  landholders  and  proprietors  erf 
louses  in  the  neighborhood,  saw  that  by  allowing  ilie  worI»iiea 
a  high  scale  of  wages,  the  latter  would  be  enabled  nM)re  readily 
to  liquidate  their  rents  with  the  friends  of  the  worthy  justice*  of 
whom  they  rented  them  (or  possibly  it  mi^t  be  the  worthy 
justices  themselves),  and  spend  also  larger  sums  in  shops  and 
alehouses  leased  of  some  of  the  above.  By  intrusting  this,  how^ 
ever,  to  the  justice  of  the  masters,  as  prayed  for  by  the  journey* 
men,  every  reasonable  objection  would  be  removed :  obliging  the 
masters  throughout  every  county  in  the  empire  to  elect  a  ikp»- 
tation  every  twelve  months  to  meet  a  like  deputation  of  the  journeys^ 
men,  to  consult  and  fix  by  the  fiat  of  the  masters  a  regular  scsde 
of  prices,  at  which  both  the  masters  and  journeymen  of  the  parti- 
cular trade  throughout  the  county  should  be  obfiged  to  uKde  by 
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ftetlie  etisi^  twelve  mon^,  unless  such  a  chaise  ifi  the  thiAe 
ihcmU  take  ^ace  as  obliged  the  deputation  to  meet  again  and  alter  ih 
'  In  the  commencement  of  every  new  undertaking  there  art 
always  a  number  of  little  difficalties  at  first  to  encounter^  which 
a' short  experience  soon  points  out  h€iw  to  rei^tifyj  and  th^t  many 
ancb  ^RTould  be  encountered  at  the  outset  of  an  undertaking  like 
t^  •present,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  common  sense  not  to  admit, 
but  to  minds  anxious  to  carry  the  scheme  into  execution,  these 
wbuM  speedily  vanish,  while  the  harmony  and  happiness  that 
would  result  from  the  accomplishment  of  it  would  be  most  gratU 
fying  to  all.  The  great  body  of  the  master  manufacturers  have 
2^w&j^  been  favorable  to  the  fixing  of  a  scale  of  prices,  and  have 
often  actually  done  the  like;  but  then  as  it  was  in  the  power ^f 
any  one  of  them  still  to  deviate  from  the  scale  when  his  interests 
•tiited,  and  as  also  if  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  masters  dissented 
from  the  proposal  of  the  others,  the  prescribed  arrangements  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  by  reason  of  the  minority  having  an 
advantage  in  the  market  ovfer  the  others,  from  being  enabled  to  sell 
their  goods  cheaper  on  i^count  of  the  lower  wages  paid  to  their 
workmen.  These  seceders  from  the  general  body  of  the  manu- 
lactureirs  are  usually  individuals  who  have  lately  commenced 
manufacturing,  and  are  endeavoring  to  accumulate  wealth  by  every 
means  which  the  law  does  not  positively  forbid,  regardless  of  out- 
taging  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  of  endangermg  the  public 
peace,  provided  their  ends  are  gratified  thereby ;  and  deeming  that 
the  nien  of  humane  feeling  among  the  class  of  masters  will  sa* 
elifice  in  some  measure  their  own  immediate  interests  to  the 
pilre^ing  prayers  of  their  workmen,  these  cold  calculators  specu- 
late on  the  profits  that  will  flow  into  their  pockets  thereby  froni 
being  enabled  to  undersell  in  the  market. 

Of  course  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  act  at  first  to  a 
few  manufacturers,  such  as  those  of  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen,  ex- 
tending it  cautiously  afterwards  as  circumstances  demanded.  The 
fixing  of  a  rate  for  farm-laborers  could  probably  be  most  bene- 
ficiaUy  done  by  the  county  grand-juries  on  the  report  of  a  com* 
mittee,  or  a  general  scheme  might  be  made  out  to  include  the 
^hole  kingdom,  striking  the  rate  according  to  a  certain  fixed 
value  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  and  lowering  or  raising  the  scales 
<rf  wages  quarterly  according  to  the  various  averages  of  the  differ- 
ent counties.  The  laborers  might  be  arranged  into  various  classes 
^  wch  parish,  in  proportion  to  their  capabilities,  by  a  committee 
of  landholders  and  farmers  resident  in  it  \  each  class  set  down  at 
different  daily  wages,  and  the  laborers  raised  or  reduced  in  the 
chsses  according  to  their  increasing  or  failing  capabilities.  Maxi- 
mums and  mimmums  might  again  be  apportioned  to  all  descriptions 
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}i8(ifi0g  them  thuB  ^n  ntm,  Qf  e^le  to  Urj^in  qo^  aod  in  4iq^tftd 
cases  l^yiBg  th^  mattier  tg  the  d^^skm  c^umpireSf  The  adv^o- 
Isget  thw  f esidtipg  from  ^«  fixing  of  ai  «»te  of  imges  <m^  thfwft, 

Ftf stly  I  Ff ereoting  the  woikuig^classes  from  mjuiiiig  ihm9 
bf$lthS|  ccvnr^flang  timt  moralsy  and  neglecting  their  faouUes,  kf 
^  deJi^vehArtes  cpnsequent  on  high  wages*  or  being  dqprad^  by 
Uie  4ist^F^9s  which  hw  wages  iea4  to* 

Seoondlyi  Feaoe  and  good  ovder  would  be  preseffcd  id  At 
Tteinky  of  their  domieile»  and  a  greater  cordiality  maintained  bo^ 
tween  them  and  their  employer^. 

Thirdly ;  Preventing  the  greedy  portion  of  the  itiasUv  fiMHU*- 
faclurersy  in  periods  of  deep  distress  and  low  demand  for  goods^ 
^lom  laUng  adTanUge  of  uie  pressing  necesnties  of  the  joumey- 
mw  to  exact  wc^k  from  them  at  such  excessire  low  ratf««  •$ 
WiHild  force  the  latter  to  work  longer  and  harder  in  order  to  in* 
f^pease  the  pittances  thereby  accumulating  a  load  of  goods  desdned 
to  keep  down  the  market  on  a  rise  of  prices*  and  to  keep  dov« 
1^  rise  fif  wages  too :  for  it  is  better  that  a  manufacture  shoold 
ioM  a  t^me»  o«  even  for  altogether,  be  discontinued,  and  the  exe^• 
tt9lM  ^  ths)  workmen  be  turned  into  a  new  channd,  than  pursue4 
^t^dfit  difliculties  which  keep  these  in  a  state  of  misery  and  de* 
bftseoNnt* 

Fourthly  s  Preventing  the  iniquitous  and  degrading  syatemof 
the  part  payment  of  wi^s  out  of  the  poor^s  fund,  than  which 
upthing  can  tend  more  to  convert  our  English  peasantry  into- a 
eman».  beggarly*  grovelling  race,  by  their  spirit  of  independeoce 
being  annihilated  in  the  eleemosynary  mode  of  payment  ibm 
pursued. 


CHAP.  V. 

Errors  of  political  economists  regarding  deterioration  of  land  by  cultlva- 
flony  and  cultivating  inferior  soils— Vegetables  deriving  their  chief  nourisfih 
ment  from  the  atmosphere  —  Advantages  of  growing  our  own  fbod  ia 
ptttfecenee  ta  depending  on  foreign  suppIy^«*-Necesnty  of  growing  sueh  m 
^h^ply  as  Qtl)er  nations  to  preserve  our  foreign  commerce— -National  debt 
rendering  this  eventually  impracticable— Just  principles  of  present  corn  bi|l 
—Reduction  of  prices  in  grain  immaterial  to  farmers — landlords  ultimate 
su^rers — False  opinions  promulgated  by  landlords  regarding  low  profits  ob 
»QBey  invtsted  in  land— Viaiirs  relative  to  ioiprovetiQeDt  of  tlie  ooumry^*^ 
%9l^  B^  C9fQ|M>siUoxi  of  tithes— 'Such  equitable  in  their  nature*  but  vesuuioas 
aad  oppressive  from  their  unfixed  amount — ^Their  retarding  or  pieventiog 
the  recovery  of  waste  lands — 2d.  By  canal  and  railway  communications 
between  i^aces  where  food  is  cheap  and  where  it  is  dear^Benefits  of  such 
lirefla  eonntetiog  pbcea  by  mutual  iotafest  more  atrengly  together^i-iamQcy 
1m^  political  fosults  arisiag  in  this  w^^y  by  the  graad  AoMfic^an  canaU^ 
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-^™    ^ ^  aboIitipQ  of  certain  taxes,  and  substitutioo  of  ft  propcrty- 

Mt'in  Reii^th.  By  opening  new  commercial  sources  of  wealth-— I ndin^ 
A^ka,  Ireladd^^Loss  Co  English  industry  from  lon^  misgovemmeht  of  latter 
«*«£9il  9|SBetft»f  abteQtffiism  on  it^jkod  cause  of  this  elucidated— 5th.  By 
^tablishlng  abound  system  of  couotry  banking  for  issuing  of  small  notes- 
General  renections  regarding  banking,  and  bullion  and  paper  money  cur* 
fenc'y — 6th,  By  general  measures  of  economy  at  home  ana  abroad — Sums 
that  may  ultimalely  be  dravra  from  India  b  v  able  government  of  it  towarda 
liqiiidaumc  the  national  debt^Neceseity  of  accomplishing  this  by  reason  of 
its  paralysing  the  industrious  and  warlike  energies  of  the  nation— On  the 
present  government — Their  demand  of  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the 
nation-— Further  views  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  country — Erro- 
iieoita  and  baneful  opinions  regarding  the  impolicy  of  vesting  capital  in  the 
impfoveinent  of  poor  land. 

One  of  the  most  ridiculoas  doctrines  of  8<Hneof  the  modem 
political  economists  is,  that  soils  deteriorate  by  cultivation^  and 
one  of  their  most  mischievous,  that  relative  to  the  impolicy  of 
recfiveri]:^  soils  of  inferior  qualitv  from  a  state  of  nature,  and 
tndeavpring  to  improve  them.  Tnat  land  is  enriched  instead  of 
impoverished  by  a  proper  course  of  cultivation,  is  a  fact  so  well 
known  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  agriculture,  that  the  alarm  endeavored 
to  be  propagated  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  fertility  oi  our  soils 
will  n^ver  excite  more  than  a  passing  smile  at  the  ignorance  ci 
facts  thus  exhibited.  If,  again,  their  theoretical  predictions  re« 
garding  the  losses  suffered  by  the  country  in  endeavoring  to 
recover  and  improve  poor  soils  had  operated  on  the  fears  of  our 
forefathers  for  a  century  back,  how  little  of  our  British  soil  would 
have  been  at  this  instant  in  cultivation^  ios  how  much  of  our 
cultivated  soil  came  originally  under  the  description  of  that  which 
the  economists  are  now  denouncing,  but  which  a  judicious  system 
of  cultivation  has  converted  from  unproductive  barrenness  to  pro* 
ductive  fertility.  Let  any  individual  but  take  a  twelve  miles 
jaimt,  from  London  to  Hounslow,  and  he  will  then  be  able  ta 
contrast  the  difference  in  value  that  a  year  or  two's  judicious  cuU 
tivation  c^n  produce,  by  comparing  the  wretched  wastes  there 
with  the,  Ipxjoriant  fijelds  around  them  once  as  bleak  and  basresii 
but  which  the  magic  wand  of  industry  has  converted  into  little 
elysiums  of  smiling  fertility.  Though  the  labour  or  capital  em* 
ployed  in  these  achievements  might  probably  be  often  invested^ 
DotKat  home  and  abroad*  more  beneficially  for  the  individual  who^ 
i^qnpts  the  Uke^  yet  if  a  portion  of  land  winch  could  not  maio* 
tain  one  man  can  be  made  to  maintain  ten,  the  country  has  cer«» 
tainly  gained  inmiensely  by  it  in  the  amount  of  strength  and 
wealth  thus  ad4ed  to  her  resources.  On  the  principles  so  co»* 
fid^ntly  inculcated  of  late»  the  industrious  quarrymen  in  Beraide- 
shire  (at  recorded  by  Sir  John  Sinclair),  and  the  industriotts 
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miners  in  Wales  (lately  rescued  from  the  wolfish  fangs  of  sodm 
unjust  and  pkUess  landowners  there  by  the  praiseworthy  efibfts  of 
the  London  press),  would  nerer  have  attempted  the  eonversion  of 
land  so  sterile  as  not  to  be  worth  one  shiQtng  per  acre  annually,  into 
land  so  fertile  as  to  be  now  worth  thirty  shillings.  By  dl^icering 
land  from  the  bleak  winds,  and  removing  its  superfluous  moisture 
by  drains,  you  transplant  it  as  it  were  into  a  newclinmte^  whde 
by  pulverising  and  thoroughly  mingling  together  the  varioos  upper 
strata  of  the  soil,  exposing  the  whole  to  the  chemical  changes, 
brought  about  by  the  joint  influence  of  sun,  air,  and  moisture,  and 
adding  further  such  requisite  artificial  ingredients  (such  as  dung 
and  lime)  which  the  strata  may  have  been  deficient  in,  you  con- 
Tert  the  land  thus  into  a  fit  bed  for  the  rearing  of  substances  ne* 
iessaryfor  the  support  of  life.  The  soil  indeed  seems' to  be  more 
the  medium  throiigh  which  vegetables  derive*  their  nourishment 
than  the  body  from  which  they  extract  it.  It  is  well  knownr 
that  exhausted  soils  will  recover  their  fertility  by  rest,  which  they 
must  do  by  absorbing^  some  substance  from  thie  atmosphere,  and 
by  new  chemical  combinations  having  had  time  to  take  place  in 
fhem.  The  benefits  of  faliowing  are  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, th6  frequent  stirring  of  the  earth  by  the  ploughs,  &c.  ex- 
posing more  freely  the  various  particles  of  the  soil  to  the  influ*- 
dnce  of  sun  and  atmosphere,  and  admitting  thus  the  beneficiat 
changes  more  fully  and  quickly  to  take  place.  The  rotations  of 
crops  seem  to  exert  their  favorable  influence  also  by  calling 
similar  actions  into  play;  for  each  vegetable  requiring  its  own 
peculiar  species  of  sustenance  will  consequently  exert  its  own 
peculiar  chemical  actions,  and  thus  further  each  other^s  growdi 
when  growing  together,  or  when  following  in  rotation  in  thi^ 
same  land.  Clover,  it  is  well  known,  when  sown  on  a  piece  of 
land  exhausted  by  other  crops  will  fertilise  it  without  manote 
b^ing  applied  I  and  as  here  no  enriching  ingredient  has  been  added 
to  the  particles  of  the  soil,  the  fertilising  effects  of  the  clorer 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  new  chemical  actions  occasioned 
by  it  favorable  to  the  growth  of  other  plants,  or  by  a  substance 
extracted  from  the  iatmosphere  to  enrich  it. 
*  It  appears,  however,  that  some  soils  are  so  peculiarly  composed 
as  to  be  in  a  constant  fit  state  for  the  continued  annual  production 
of  one  species  of  vegetable :  for  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  Kent 
dtere  is  ^il  found  of  a  peculiarly  rich  black  nature,  hardening  ^ 
in  dry  weather  as  often  to  require  six  or  eight  horses  to  break  it 
•P5  yet  this  soil  has  been  cropped  vearly  with  wheat,  as  fat 
back  as  human  remembrance  goes,  without  a  particle  of  manure 
having  been  expended  on  it,  and  without  the  sliglnest  'decrease 
ift  its  fertility.    Tull  asserts  that  eflicient  pulverisation  will  in- 
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m  ^Ikyw  atisvor  <bi«  purpose,  ant)  find  too  a  pavtievlar  «oil  wbtit 

ireU  pulTeriaed  €Yen  witk>ut:  fallow  produce  a  stKxesakm  of  the 

Kime  crops  vitiuMEit  manure,  we  ought  to  pause  before  we  smile  at 

Mch  a  man  as  Tull,  until  we  know  what  kind  of  land  he  cuM^led 

sad  the  means  of  pulrerisation  that  he  employed.     With  the  ex«> 

cepeion  of  a  few  small  portions  of  earths  and  alkaline  salts^  the 

grand   constituents  of  vegetable  matter  are  to  be  found  in  dw 

atmosphere ;  and  from  this,  therefore,  through  the  medium  of  dut 

toots  and  leaves,  the  principal  nourishment  of  plants  must  be  de* 

fired.     We  find  that  seeds  often  will  not  germinate  if  tfie  earth 

is  kept  caked  above  them,  and  the  air  thus  excluded;  and  that 

I^ants  florid  by  a  frequent  stirring  of  the  earth  about  their  roots^ 

admitting  the  atmosphere  to  mix  with  it.    An  able  agricultural 

friend  who  farmed  considerably  in  Berkshire  informed  me  too> 

tliat  for  a  period  of  four  years  he  sowed  wheat  in  alternate  <kiltl 

with  turnips  on  a  field,  feeding  the  latter  off  with  sheep  on  the 

removal  of  the  wheat  crop ;  and  yet  without  applying  a  particle  of 

extra  inanure,  the  wheat  crops  in  this  field  rose  from  15  busheb 

in  the  first  year  to  40  in  the  last,. nihen  he  was  forced  at  thii 

period  to  decline  the  farther  trial  of  the  experimenit  from  die  too 

great  luxuriance  of  the  wheat.    Here  then,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 

year,  was  a  produce  of  about  2500  lbs  of  wheat  and  4000  lbs  of 

straw  (besides  the  many  pounds  of  fatted  mutton)  extracted  from 

a  single  acre  of  land,  ail,  or  at  If ast  nearly  all,  derived  from  tlie 

atmosphere:  for  the  land  though  unbenefited  by  exdra  manurea 

was  still  rising  in  fertility,  the  only  manure  applied  being  that 

frc»nthe  sheep  fed  on  the  turnips;  and  it  waa  therefore  only  zpor^ 

ikm  of  the  turnip  that  was  thus  returned  to  the  soil  in  shape  <tf 

manure,  because  the  sheep  had  z  portion  also  of  the  turnip  ineor<« 

porated  into  their  bodies  in  shape  of  fat  and  mutton.    Seeing^ 

therefore,  that  plants  draw  their  principal  sustenance  from  the 

atmosphere  through  the  medium  of  the  roots  and  leaves,  the  soil 

answering  simply  as  a  matrix  for  the  roots  to  ramify  through,  we 

have  impressed  on  us  the  propriety  of  reducing  all  our  sterile 

and  yet  untamed  lands  into  a  fit  matrix  for  them  to  grow  in 

when  such  am  be  accomplished,  and  in  this  way  kierease  the 

wealth  and  strength  of  the  empire  by  making  the  land  capaUe  (rf 

sustaining  a  more  dense  population.     In  rrference  to  the  impof.* 

tation  of  com  it  must  be  observed  that  a  man  may  treat  hsms^ 

with  several  extra  articles  of  dress  annually,  and  improve^  his 

healdi  and  appearance  thereby,  but  that  he  cannot  indulge  in  aa 

ntra  quantity  of  food  without  both  suffering  therefrom ;  conse^ 

quently  it  is  obvious  that  for  every  bushel  of  foreign  wheat  coa* 

somtd  in  England^  a  bushel  of  English  wheat  must  be  withdrawn 
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plf.  It  U  cpnsequentlj  highlf  itapolitk  to  encc^rage  the  lACrbdoo* 
«i0a  of  fotftign  wheat  for  home  oonsumptiODy  because  Saglidi  i^i^ 
cvkuiid  kboren  will  be  thrown  out  of  bcead  thereby ;  Mid  it  moflt 
Oiatter  little  to  the  manufacturer  thenefore,  in  tfie  most  e^fidi 
pcHnt  of  view,  "(di^er  he  barters  bis  wares  finr  English  or  fbr^i^ 
whejit»  as  long  as  he  can  do  so  alike  adv^tageou^y  with  both^ 
It  is  the  point  of  relative  cheapness  then  of  the  two  spedes  <t 
grain  dut  requires  to  be  considered,  besides  the  danger  of  exdiid^ 
ing  too  rigidly  foreign  grain  from  the  English  noarketj  both  ai 
introduced  with  n  view  of  moderating  the  prices  of  English  gn^^ 
and  guardii^  against  a  season  of  starvation.  If  it  is  impolki<^  to 
encourage  the  home  cousumpticm  of  foreign  grain  on  acOount  l>f 
wididrawing  ctpital  and  labor  from  English  agriculture^  it  ia  tfitt 
more  impolitic  to  make  us  dependant  on  a  foreign  country  for  ^e 
vety  staff  of  life,  degrading  us  as  it  must  do  into  a  state  of  diaviA 
dependence  oU  bet^,  But  if  it  is  impolitic  that  a  single  bushel  ^ 
foreign  grain  should  be  consumed  in  England,  it  is  highly  pc^ide 
that  fore^  grain  should  be  admitted  at  such  a  duty  as  afibrded  a 
proper  protection  to  the  English  grower,  while  keeping  him  (koBl 
csiravagamly  raising  the  price  dF  food*  As,  however,  we  have 
to  supply  foreign  countries  to  a  large  extent  with  our  matiufao* 
tures,  t£  another  country  can  be  found  capable  of  doing  the  Mice 
cheaper  than  us,  that  country  will  naturally  have  the  preference  tai 
•iqppjy  ^  and  this  will  eventually  be  with  die  one  where  food  can  be 
supplied  cheapest  too :  for  skill  in  workmanship  being  an  acquired 
gift>  there  will  in  course  of  time  be  an  equality  in  this  respeet 
among  all  nations.  The  country  then  that  has  the  fewest  taxes  Id 
pay  wiU|  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  ultimately  th6  one  desthied  lo 
canry  the  palm  in  fore%n  nuirkets )  and  unless  the  taxes  in  England 
can  therefcMre  be  greatly  snd  pevman^tly  reduced,  she  must  co&« 
sent  'to  the  fbrfekure  in  a  considerable  measure  of  her  fbreign 
oommerce,  which  throwing  manufacturers  out  of  employmei^ 
will  by  the  decrease  of  demand  for  food,  &c.  re-tct  on  the  ci»»«> 
growers  too,  and  all  ¥^1  be  brought  thus  to  a  common  state  c^ 
sufiering.  Our  immense  capital,  skill,  industry^  and  unrivalled 
BiacUn«ry  for  the  abridgment  of  manual  labor,  may  for  a  eo&tt» 
deiaUe  time  save  us  from  this  vortex  ;  but  into  it  at  last  we  must 
be  siidced^  if  the  debt  and  expenses  of  the  country  rafnain  at  thek 
present  enormoas>aiiiottnt.  The  principles  of  the  Corn4>Ul  lately 
iasroduced  appear  to  be  about  the  best  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  things  that  could  well  have  been  thought  of,  but  the  dutiei 
are  evidently  too  high  to  be  continued  for  a  teugdi  of  time  wtrii 
safety  to  our  fbrdgn  commercet  The  Isadlords  have  hefetf  cUrniiM 
-^  toeidist  the  farmers  in  Am  train  in  the  general  oppos»* 
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tion  t#*the  «htiiptr  iatrochBriian  wi gm^YjpeMmmdiag  ^mit 

wgm  rtfltrcaoae  thejr  vcoe  adfoomog^  whtte  porfactlf  awirt^  tli9 

while  it  waaxMiijr  thttr -tfivii.    it  was  m&oMliY  easf  for  diOM'tw 

hsfe  dihKffd  tine  Se^xs  of  the  farastts  by  proposing  a  ckmse  tackiM 

i«f  it  comfuUsmy  fer  teitta  to  be  liquidated  ^r  the  thtet  9KaefMmgf 

years  by  the  average  Tahte  of  wheity 'and  new  leaaes  fnan  thencv 

t0  be  gi|aatad»  throwii^  thus  that  lo»  (if  amyy  immedhtlsfy  on 

their flrw»  dmolderS)  wfaidi  tfAiMoArfy muse haite  rested  there^  bi* 

pscoent  need  everpewered  the  feelings  of  bumanity).  potriotisroy  tm 

prudeatial  isews  to  .futurity  that  m^  hafe  been  nmm  in  tfaeiK 

bpaomsy  and  almost  one  umnersal  yell  of  dirapprebation  fienv 

them,  accoanpanied  the  bill  througnut  its  whole  progresa.    Am 

eflbct  is  apparently  wished  to  beipniduced  in  favor  of  the  lanke 

kurda^  by  ai  paeiianientacy  motion  to  show  the  amseaM  of  h»peee^ 

which  the,  hnd  pays,  but  a  momeat^  consideratisn  masttevMMW 

tbo  titter  grduadkssness  of  an  appeal  on  thatfaeadv  for  "ue  thai 

MescBt  race  ot  landlords  either  inherited  or  purchased  itbeir^hNid*' 

hofdeoed  with  these  very  impestsy  they  faorve  9M^  much  ngbtniit 

eemplain  oi  the  Hke^  as  a  man  would  haeeia  pundiasing  hmlr^ 

hating  it  beqjaeathed  to  him  burdened  wkb  cett^dn  amvojciegii 

k  is  ^^e  akin  to  the  same  ridieuloue  outcey  abeut  the  hardship' 

d£  fameiw  P^^Qg  tiAcs  i  whereae  tbe£anaers  pay  oolf  the  toIuw 

itautitbee  aow  toi  the  parson  which  they  woaU  have  ^d^  totdit» 

UHit  ja  the  event  of  4te  tithes^betngdoae'away  with,  while  ^tfaV' 

hadhiiliiirha»a|iB  as  little  cause  to  eenqdain,  sevii^  the'  land  waa 

banknedi  with  die  tabes  when  he  heiied  orpuiohasecl  it.    ihm 

4ier  have  the  famdheMers  any  right  to  denaar  at  the  low  rate  of" 

htterest  anskig  from  the  inveBtment  of  money  in  latid:  when  it  wai^ 

net  compulsosf  e»  tthem  so  to  invest  it }  white- da  llMr>pfofitiroar 

tfias  source  is  only  in  onisois  with  die  low  psofitsfttsai  the  fuada 

aadc  othov  modes  of  investing meaef  from  wihesce  iheve  is»teiaAi 

nUy  cpslain  &idb  return  without  asiy  exeitiea  esipuied  on  tha 

part  o£  the  hM^    Batprofisisnot  the  only  efcjtfot  eiiseitasa& 

thainae^tnwat  of*  money  in  land^  as  gveaecs  degree  oi  eoaesijuetteet 

in  the  country,  and  amusement  in  the  improving,  of  the  pusdweev' 

Being  Jill  abont  the  same  degree  loehed  Co  as  da  other;;  anAen4h-« 

dMidnal  mpy  with  as  nmch  reason,  dkevcforey  complain^of  Ua 

Ofeipagfn^hbiar]!,  ^c,  making^him  fto^  pvoficable return,  as  he  tm^ 

ol-bod  making  him  but  adi  twdigknnt  one*    As  demoastnaw 

hoEore  then,  th^  the  foreign  connaevce  of  Enjg^d^  depeadinf^  otD 

the*  pno&table»eaBthaiiga  of  her  manalkuwes  iid  foreign  marlmtfr 

mast  ultimatety  faH,-  unkse  tho  {mee  of  food  in  Inglaadr  admits|e6 

hap^applyaig  these  maaafictase&aadieaplf  as  oSev  rival  ceaii' 

Mfi»rm»i  bf  this^  maane  eaentaaUf  maohnng  both  oiamfaccasaai 

to  a  ceviftia  exteas  ia  ene  eoaaaMVVoffMi^rf 
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vfti%  UbaebttMt  t  qtiMCion  hc^ir  tliit  ctn  be  warded  t>ff  iit^  ikir 
Mtergke  ol  ^  ccmntty  hare  time  to  re^^uit,  and'  the  ey^  «f  &• 
aatjgn  and  Ae  gorennnent  are  fairly  <q»eiied  to  the  oeij  Teniedy 
Aal  can  firily  obriate  this  fatal  crifia ;  mmt^j,  the  pro^fes9fve«x^ 
tittctioii  of  the  National  Debt*  The  remediea  to  he-looked  ha^ 
mri  to  as  nM>8t  likely  to  amduce  to  these  tesult^  are*^ 

Firedy^ }  The  composition  of  tithes,  irhich  ahbough  just  in  princip  W 
ave  naoet  unwise  in  die  mode  of  application,  because  the  amount  de^ 
mended  resting,  on  no  fixed  data,  becomes  a  constant  sour^  of  ves^ 
aftious  dispute  between  the  farmer  and  the  parscm,  engendering  hatted 
iaetelid  of  lore  between  the  pastor  and  the  Aock»  iM^sides  impeding 
the.  improrement  of  the  present  sterile  wastes  of  the  country  5  for 
e#mi  ^Jter  the  recovery  c^  these  from  a  state  of  nature,  years  ofcett 
fttss  awaf  befisfe  there  is  a  penny  of  profitabLe-  return,  while  Am 
moment  profits  begin  to  come  in,  or  often  before  this,  die  tithev 
peoctor  comes  vdth  his  demand  of  a  tenth  of  the  ac^na/pinducey 
zjfe9Uk\o£  the  actual  profits  not  contenting  him,  which  xxm^h» 
admitted  tk>  be  verv  modest  mdeed%  If  ten  per  cent,  nay  even  t£ 
fife  pet!  cetit  could-  be  insured  on  money  invested  in  the  improve-* 
ment  of  land,  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be  quiddy  sa.nn 
vested.)  but  if  the  tithin^-man  steps  in,  and  takes  from  you  i3bm 
whde  of  the  profits  of  your  mvested  capital,  who  would  be  fbol^ 
endugh  ti^  expend  'money  thus  fruidessly':  for  if. an  indcvidual^ 
ODldd  ilnslise  profits  on  his  money  expended  to  the  amounti  or 
tjrian  to  haliF'the  jsunount  of  the  titheman's  demand,  he  would  coa»' 
mkbt  hiotelf  wdl  paid,  and  a  great  portion  of  our  yet  waste  hoidif 
#91  probably  not  dor :  more  than  this*  A  composition  of  dthes^f 
tberefbre,  should:  be  forthwkh  had  recourse  to,  or  the  kmd-  o£ 
equivalent  to-it,  diat  of  constituting  all  land  tithe-free  that  is  te^ 
edvertd  hereafor  by  cultivation  from  a  state  of  nature.  This  lait^* 
however,  would  again  injure  the  tidieKnroef  by  inducing  prsN^ 
prietors  to  ctddvate  .dieir  waste  lands,  and  lay  down  dieic  presentF 
Qidttvated  trMts  in  pasture^  so  that  tl^  coihpounding  <^die  titheif 
for  a  fixed  money.payment  isboth  the  wiseat  and  mosttjust  intk 
tjiod  of  preceding.    •  /      •  f/F 

.  Secondly;  Opening  up  free  communications*  by  means  iofi 
otriials  and  railroads  of  every  poction  of  the  country  with  tfaii» 
other,  particulariy  of  those  parts  where  food  is  thet^  widi> 
tfiiose  where  > it  is  iear^  by  diese.  means  equalising  thei  pridto^ 
<d  Britkh  corn  over  the  empire,  afibrding  a  readier  and  suiie* 
^undant  supply  thereof,  and  improving  to  z  greater  extent  Am 
remote  places  these  communications  pass  tbrou^ }  for  calmls  andr 
roads^  like  streams  of  fertitising  irrigation,  m^e'th^oMelveSiCOft^f 
spicuous  wherever  they  meander  by  the  green  and  loii^kiog 
belt  of  rerdufe  which  betrays  the  secret.of  their  ooume#    Bei: 
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$msri$  find  roack  forp  ako  one  of  the  JS:oUge%thcmdM  of  unkp 
^tween  the  various  portions  of  a  country^  by  connecting  theaa 
pore  intim^ely  and  strongly  together  j  and  it  is  by  means. of  these 
t^at  the  oi^ce  tottering  fabric  of  the  .AnH 
so  jfidi£»solubly  vinited,  that  the  rudest  sbocki 
or  domestic  .contention  will  ,fail  to .  burst 
of  tbe  cansU  from  the  waters  Cif ,  New  Y 
thencie  to  the  Ohioi^  and  again  bjy  the  canal 
mac  with  the  waters  of  the  J^Iissi^sippi,  the  ii 
^  .We^rn  states  are  so  intimately  amalga 
Inhuman  effort  to  disjoint;  while  farther* 
bryo  to  connect  the  Eastern  states  with  eai 
^  same  beneficial  effect  tbe^€h^t^§^.botb 
and  linking  at  the  ^same  time  the.  ^wJiQle  in  I 
diuring  union  together.  ,  By  cutting  a  canal 
IneJand  between  Dublin  and  Gatway  bays,  and  another  through 
tM  iGentre  of  England  between,  the  Solway  Firth  and  Northum* 
herland  coast  (if  practicable}*  for  vessels  of  350  tons»  a  free  comr 
munication  would  thus  be  formed  between  the  opposite  coasts  qf 
England  and  Ireland,  to  connect  their  interests  together  byadU 
mitting  of  them  .exchanging  freely  their  respective  productions  ^ 
while  vessels  from  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  England^ 
and  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland*  with  foreign  vessel^ 
also  bound  to    America*  would  be   enabled  to  pass  westerlj; 
tbrough  these  canals,  and  save  much  time  thereby  in  the  voyage; 
Hrhye^  again*  vessels  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  and  the  western 
parts  of  England  would  pass  easterly  through  when  bound  to  th|( 
Snglish  ports  in  that  direction*  or  to  ports  on  the  continent*  .^ 
canal  for  vessels  of  150  tons  from  Donegal  bay*  again*  on  the  west 
<;QiSt  of  Ireland  to  Dundalk  bay  on  the  east  .coast*  would  still 
farther  enable  the  produce  of  the  fertile  western  provinces  o^ 
Irehnd  (now  a  complete  drug  there)  to  be  supplied  to  the  manu*. 
%llMring  establishments  of  England},  while  a  canal  for  the  same 
class  of  vessels  (or  else  a  railway  on  a  grand  scale)  stretching  frooir 
the  river  Dee  near  Chester  to  London  with  a  branch  towards. 
IjiuUr  smd  another    of   the  same  dimensions  between  Bristol 
Mid  London*  would  compjete  the  link  of  conmiunication.  to  the, 
%Uest  extent  that  could  be  wished.     A  canal  through  Cornwall 
^Q  to  cut  off  the  Land's  End  would  serve  ^  excellent  purpose  } 
while  the  immense  obvious  advantages  attending  one  between, 
I^don  and  Portsmoudi  are  such*  that  it  is  truly  astonishing  it 
^Hld  have  been  so  long  overlooked*    This  canal  would  not  only, 
^fe  much  time  and  distance  from  the  complex  nature  of  the  space, 
c^  off*  requiring  a  variety  of  winds  to  circumnavigate  it*  but  the^ 
rpntfe  i^  .als9  ^  dangerous  one*  and  morf  particularly  so  dunng  war^^ 
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In  faci>  it  would  most  likriy  be  found  aMsabfe  Ar '^^^B^fiimil 
ports  nprth  of  London  during  war-^me  to  sail  up  the  ThMd^^^^Md 
down  die  canal  when  bound  homewards,  and  return  sixain  In- Ilii 
kame  way.  Deepening  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  tanal,  and  colli 
tinning  Ittq  an  Ayrshire  port,  would  also  be  of  iueak^lable'sc^'i 
Vice  to  flfarrgation.  AH  these  works  ought  to  be  done  by  gerrfero^ 
luenf)  and  me  foil  eiacted  should  be  merely  stith  as  wotrM  defray 
drH  the  ordtnaiy  expenses  of  paying  sakries  and  keeping  the  Canada 
m  repair,  aliowmg  the  countfy  to  reap  die  fullest  benefits  itttm 
these  enriching  undertakings.  It  was  justly  obserred  by  Afe^ 
fanning,  that  piAiic  worics  were  most  requisite  during  periodi  d 
national  (Kstress;  enabling  dms  the  sufl^ring  poor  to  maitfitahl 
tfiemsehres  by  honest  labor,  instead  of  issuing  to  diem  aIms-4tiofiey 
id  keep  them  in  idleness,  and  minister  to  their  monltteg^adatiail 
by  exfaibidng  them  in  the  light  of  pauperst  But  then  this  pt^ 
Be  money  ought  always,  as  £ar  aS  possible,  to  be  expend^In  wolAts 
jCyf  vtilitUi  instead  of  works  of  orttament;  sueb  indeed  as  lirbl  tetnl 
to  enrich  the  cwmtry,  and  pay  back  in  this  way  in  probably  a  tttM 
fold  Aemt  fStse  capital  origtnally  sunk.  There  omnot  be  a  b^tef 
proof  of  the  folly  o£  high  duties  than  the  efleets  we  see  produced 
by  them  in  the  Caledonian  canal,  deterring  as  diey  do  die  gneaise^ 
portion  rf  vessels  from  ptoceeditig  through  it.  The  nav^tion 
6ught  in  fact  to  hare  beeh  fn?e  for  a  couple  of  years  at  least  to 
encourage  ships^  to  pass  through  it,  and  prcyve  the  greater  stlfety 
dnd  expedition  of  this  route,  keeping  the  duties  afterwarde  aisi^ 
to  nk^erate,  that  not  a  vessel  would  deem  it  advisable  for  ;«eoi* 
^omy^s  sake  to  pursue  anoAer  track.  -  A  miHion  per  anntol  cotlld 
tipt  be  better  expended  than  in  works  of  this  nature;  and  tbe^ 
|»tintlrv.  at  lat^  would  experience  the  benefits  ti  such  a  ^slaM 
expended  in  this  way  in  a  thousands-fold  greater  degree  than  in  the 
ftpeal  of  taxes  to  that  amount. 

'Thirdly;  Attnuflirtg  the  leather,  soap,  candle,  and  hop^  taxes; 
reihiCicig  those  on  m^t,  spirits,  and  tobacco ;  admitting  tc^co  td 
be  grown  atliome  firee  of  duty,  and  imposing  a  property-t^  equiw 
valcnt  td  the  amotmts, derived  from  the  taxes  repealed,  ^dmle 
^ncoih^g^g  tfre  growdi  of  silk  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  andetb^f 
articles  to  winch  our  own  soi>  and  climrate  are  adapted.  Intertiai 
taxes  are  oftwr  more  oppressrte  from  Aeir  vexatious  nature,  an# 
Ae  restraints'thiey  impose  on  trade,  than  froih  the  amoutit  delfretf 
from  them  J  am(  on  thSs  accownt  die  above  taxes  should  be  it^ 
^aled,  whileaptoperty'-tax,  being  cheaply  arid  usadily  t^IIeetef 
wxthoutmnch  annoyance  to  Htt  mcfividnaf  wtopays  it,  wt^d  to 
dte  best  substitute  In  tiieir  steadr  by  which  tnians  yon  would 
tezch  too  the  pockets^  of  dto  afegentces,  wihy  jpend  tfieir  huni' 
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Mi^  ei  thoasftiids  annuslly  dtt  of  tbe  ebutitrjr/ aiid  faidu^ 
probably;  some  of  them  to  make  a  home  of  the  Itod  of  theit 
birdi,  instead  of  dissipating  the  incomes  derived  from  it  among 
ibi^igners. 

Fourthly ;  Opening  up  new  sources  of  wealth  to  the  enferpris* 
of  the  tolihtry,  and  unshackling  conmierce  from  every  restraint 
that  may  tend  to  check  its  extension.    India  will  no  doubt  provt 
an  immense  mart  for  our  manufactures  when  the  India  charter 
il  expired,  and  the  vexations  to  which  the  speculative  spirit  of  Ae 
public  is  now  exposed  there  are  done  away*   Africa,  too^  is  a  pro- 
fldismg  field,  and  will  doubdess  prove  a  great  emporium  if  navi^' 
gable  cmnmunications  should  be  discovered  with  its  populous 
interior;  but  it  is  towards  a  long-neglected  mart,  situated  at  our  verf 
ioGti,  and  constituting  a  portion  of  pur  own  body  politic,  that  we 
ought  more  especially  to  direct  our  attrition — ^i  mean  Ireland  I 
By  reference  to  a  parliamentary  return  lately  made,  it  appears 
tittt  for  every  pound  of  sugar  made  use  of  per  head  in  Ireland, 
diere  are  twenty-four  poitiMis  made  use  of  m  England;  and  as 
die  Irish  are  remarked  to  be  particularly  partial  to  tea,  we  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  their  poverty  only  precludes  them  from 
induing  to  the  same  extent  as  their  English  friends :  judging, 
diermre^  the  consumption  of  all  other  articles  from  this  data^ 
we  have  but  too  plably  impressed  on  us  the  immense  annual 
loss  that  England  now  suffers  through  the  long-continued  mis- 
government  of  Ireland ;  for  it  is  to  the  wisdom  of  the  govern- 
ment in  an  immensely  comparative  degree,  more  than  to  soil 
and  climate,  that  a  country  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity.    When 
the  folks  in  Manchester  and  other  of  our  manufacturing  counties 
cbosider,  that  had  Ireland  been    all    along  as  equitably   ruled 
as  England,  and  consequendy  her  prosperity  been  kept  at  equal 
pace,  that  twenty-four  times  the  quantity  of  their  manufactures 
would  have  been  taken  off  by  Ireland  to  what  is  done  now,  they 
will  curse  the  folly  of  keeping  up   a  svstem  calculated  to  rai^e  a 
fraction  of  the  population  to  wealth  and  power  through  the  degra- 
dation of  the  general  body,  and  begin  to  see  the  propriety  of  witlU 
drawing  the  greater  portion  of  the  troops  employed  there,  to  enable 
her  domineering 'aristocracy   to  trample  on  her  peasantry,    and 
^tteeze  the  utmost  farthing  out  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  squan- 
dering on  foreign  shores,  in  order  that  Rock  may  resume  his  reign 
ag^n,  and  by  the  shooting  and  ear-cropping  of  a  few  of  the  most 
•  obnoxious,  bring  the  rest  to  act  with  something  like  a  sense  of 
humanity  and  justice  towards  their  now  degraded  dependants; 
The  evil  of  absenteeism  is  this— that  the  produce  of  Ireland  ex^ 
ported  in  absentee  rent  is  squandered  out  of  it  without  any  return 
whatever  being  made,  instead  of  being   bartered  for  commodi- 
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li;  lA  like  tM  (Mf  of  » dkhnuchedl  Nodblk  Urtmr  vho  ukf^i  «» 
Km  teikkncfe  in  Smith£^>  «od  ha  all  bift  %toek  stnc  v(>  fkcrMfm 
to  be  disposed  of  tbere,  the  proceeds  of  which  be  spends  'm  ii^ 
atalxmsft^  in  the  tlcbityi.  Ia  tfaU  caae  the  S«»th£eld  debouiei 
imeife  ii»  sole  Woefil  {torn  the  eypendkAi^of  htt  9tiQck  pvocei^at 
lliit  htd  ht  siaiplrir  sold  tbem  m  Simitbfi«M>  Md  spcnl  tbe  frof^^dt 
rniQo^  tbe  Noifidk  atohoiMeak  tWsft  agaia  ipouU  have  beea  tht 

Eifiers«  Sot  it  is  wi&  the  Iriah  absentees  vesident  in  EngUmd  »  ^f 
TO  their  xe»t>  traosmitted  to  them  ei^ef  in  fffodnce  or  gold*  tM 
whok  pf  vJudi  is  squandered  in JSngladhd  uriKbwt  s.  pOi^fl^iU&y^  ol 
a  9elom :  bm  if  residesit  oa  their  efitai^a^  iimt  rents  vouM  ^  trant* 
wilted  still  in  ^odhice  to  England)  but  insfeml  o£  being  sqiuvHlern 
ed  U»^»  hate  the  Tahie  retunied  in  EnglisK  commodhi^  t^  bt 
^pmt  in  Ivelaad  t  both  Ei^gUad  and  Irela»d  tkma  beAefittsf  iatlw 
hlAer  casei  but  E«gl»»d  (^  HI  the  fc«aMt< 

Fifthly )  By  thf  ^^hUshnseot  of  ai  aousdi  lyafe^  of  btnldi}|}< 
The  erret*  of  the,  £aglisfa.  system  of  banking  buhextP  pursuoA 
tOJMisted.in  the  fswcuessr  of  the  partners^  so  dbit  the  ptdblw  nereis 
^u]d  place  the  same  cofifideaet^  in  them  aftif  the  numb^  lA j^ 
^m  had  been  extensMre  2  wh£b  people  eared  lesS' about  makau  « 
tun:  on  a  bank  oonaisting  tf  some  two  or  tibree  paitners»  frcm  Wft 
enemies  they  made  by  it  being  but  few^  tkm  they  would  ha^f 
done  kid  it  consisted  of  sevend  hundred,,  where  the  formidabk 
an^  hefe  encountered  would  make  them  pause  before  they  pro:ii 
t»ked  their  hostility^  In  Scotland,  where  bankii^  is  establislskal 
^n  an  e^^ienstre  svstem  of  partners,  n#  runs  are  ever  mmb  oft 
banka  of  thin  descnption,  from  the  confidence  such  a  number  d 
ireajthy  and  influential  partners  in^ires,  and  the  dtead.  peofla 
HaluraUy  hav»  of  natstng  up  a  host,  of  powerful  enemies  agalntt 
tbenu  The  Scotch  baoJis,  in  fact,  always  assist  each  o^er  ixt 
d^culties ;  because  they  know  that  if  the  credit  of  a  single  hank^ 
ing  concern,  founded  on  such  principles,  should  be  impaiied^  Iht 
credit  of  all  the  rest  would  be,  in  some  meaaure,  impaired  also.  3 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  banks  with  an  extended  number  o£  pacti% 
ners  almost  invariably  put  down  the  banks  having  but  a;  few^ 
knowing  from  the  iaaecurity  of  such  that  they  will  one  time  or 
another  bil^  and  banking  in  consequence  be  brought  into  general 
discredit.  Now  if  banks  were  cstablidied  i^  every  county  tbrpugh« 
out  England,  with  a  mMmum  of  two  or  three  hundred  partneca 
possessing  property,  or  engaged  in  trade,  then  what  could  possS^ 
affisct  their  credit,  seeing  tha^  so  many  in  the  county  would  bet 
interested  one  way  or  another  in  upholding  their  establishment^' 
either  as  relationa,  personal,  friends,  customers,  or  dependantsa 
while  what  individuals  resident  in  the  coimty  would  date  to 
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pfovoke  stich  a  ntimerous  body  by  making  a  hostile  run  on  the 
coneem,  ot  circulating  reports  of  its  instability*  These  banks 
might  circulate  all  descriptions  of  notes  as  low  aS  one  pound  widi 
perfect  security  to  the  publici  and  with  great  benefit  too,  making 
them  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  Bank  of  England  notes.  The 
Bank  of  Englandi  although  deprived  of  issuing  one  pound  tiotes, 
would  have  thus  an  equivalent  in  the  nior^  extensive  circulation 
of  its  large  ones ;  while  being  compelled  by  legislative  means  to 
kave  branches  in  all  the  principal  sea-ports  to  exchange  their 
notes  for  bullion  when  required  for  exportation,  the  purposes  of 
commerce  Mrould  be  thus  answered,  while  a  paper-money  circula- 
tioii,  equally  secure  as  a  gold  one,  and  incapable  of  being  suddenly 
routed  by  exportation,  would  thus  be  secured  to  the  country.  In 
Cases  where  counties  were  thinly  peopled,  and  poor,  two  or  more 
ecmAtSe^  might  join  in  a  joint-stock  bank  5  and  the  same  feelmgs  of 
confidence  and  of  mutual  interest  woirid  make  afl  these  provincial 
banks  cling  together  like  tfie  Scotch  ones,  while  they  would  even 
idspire  the  public  in  the  county  with  greater  confidence  than 
die  Scotch  ones,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  partners  were 
known  as  residents  in  it,  while  the  Scotch  bank  partners  reside 
every  where.  The  list  of  partners  should,  however,  be  published 
annually,  as  well  as  an  exposition  of  its  afFahrs,  to  satisfy  the  public ; 
and  when  notes  were  thus  ultimately  convertible  into  bullion,  I 
can  see  no  necessity  for  imposing  any  checks  on  the  issue  of  them, 
because  wMle  their  value  as  compared  to  bullion  would  be  kept 
pretty  much  on  a  par,  their  issues  would  never  be  greater  than 
tlie  wants  of  the  public  demanded.  In  fact,  by  an  issue  of  paper- 
money  secured  on  the  property  of  the  issuers,  and  kept  within 
due  bounds  by  legisktive  means,  notes  inconvertible  into  bul- 
lion might  widi  perfect  safety  be  established  in  circulation, 
because  people  would  always  take  them  as  a  medium  of  exchange; 
in  preference  to  having  recourse  to  direct  barter.  What  strangely 
different  articles  have  been  used  as  exchanges  in  the  different  ages 
imd  places  of  the  world ;  bits  of  stamped  leather  being  for  long 
the  St.  Domingo  coin  after  the  Spaniards  had  possession  of  that 
fine  island. 

Bank  notes  being  unexportable,  the  money  circulation  would 
never  be  liable  to  Siose  convulsions  arising  from  a  sudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  currency,  in  consequence  of  the  exportation  of  the 
gold  and  silver  for  mercantile  purposes,  while  all  the  petty  bankers 
being  swept  avray,  and  wealthy  companies  established  in  their 
place,  bank  notes  would  come  to  be  as  fuHy  confided  in  as  coin : 
money,  too,  would  be  nK>re  equally  distributed  over  the  country  by 
means  of  these  local  banks,  whereas  it  centres  now  principally 
inLondon,  while  by  the  banks  agreeing  to  take  each  other's  notes 
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in  payment,  and  expressing  the  sume  on  them,  coasfiy  leeal 
bank  notes  might  thus  be  made  to, have  a  most  extensive  dicii" 
lation. 

Sixthly  \  By  economising  the  means  of  the  country,  reducing 
gradually  all  expensive  establishments,  useless  places,  and .  over-- 
srown  salaries  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies ; .  because  by  free* 
mg  the  latter  from  the  burdens  which  weigh  their  energies  down^ 
a  re-action  of  prosperity  would  take  place  equally  beneiicialto  thea» 
and  the  mother  country.  Indeed,  by.  allowing  the  colonies  s 
judicious  and  popular  form  of  government,  and  to  appoint  gene^ 
rally  their  own  officers,  the  mother  country  might  be  entirely  freed 
from  the  burden  she  has  now  to  bear  of  paying  annually  immense 
sums  in  support  of  them.  India  has  been  long  promised  as  a  place 
from  whence  a  considerable  revenue  was  to  be  derived  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mother  country  \  and  by  considering  the  immense 
improvement  that  took  place  in  the  revenue  there,  during  the  able 
government  of  Lord  Moira,  and  the  progressive  advancement  ia 
wealth  that  must  take  place  there,  as  well  as  every  where  else^ 
when  property  is  rendered  secure,  I  have  little  doubt  that  by 
an  able  and  judicious  administration  of  our  Indian  affairs,  a  sur- 
plus of  ten  millions  would,  ere  the  lapse  of  as  many  years,  he. 
available  to  the  wants  of  the  mother  country  ;  by  means  of  which^ 
s^nd  economy  at  home,  fifteen  millions  at  least  of  the. National; 
Debt  might  be  annually  paid  off",  and  the  clergies  of  the  country* 
be  thus  eventually  freed  from  an  incubus  which  hangs,  as  a  milU» 
stone  round  the  neck  of  her"  prosperity,  besides  unnerving  Iwr 
against  any  future  contest  with  powers  who  might  trample  on 
her  rights,  or  insult  her,  from  the  inability  to  engage  in  war  in: the 
like  without  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  speedy  ruin  following, 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  debt  which  would  be  inevitably 
contracted. 

High  taxation  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  calls 
forth  greater  proportional  exertions  on  the  part  of  those  who  have, 
to  pay,  and  consequently  causes  no  actual  loss  to  the  payer,  while 
the  sums  levied  being  all  actually  spent  in  the  country,  there  cas 
be  no  positive  loss  to  it  thereby,  but  on  the  contrary  a  positive, 
benefit,  by  reason  of  the  sums  ihm  forced  into  circulation.  There 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  truth  in  this,  and  if  the  whole  wqi^kl 
was  proportionally  taxed,  there  would  probably  be  little  reason  tOt 
find  fault  V  but  otherwise,  the  country  which  pays  the  prpppr-; 
tionally  highest  taxes,  and  has  consequently  most  unproductim 
individuals  to  maintain,  will  never  be  able  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  with  the  country  paying  proportionally  less  in  taxatio;>,; 
and  the  amount  of  whose  productive  population  is-  consequently 
greater:    for    the  principal   amount  of   taxation   beyond  what 
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di0  immedrate  government  demands  require,  goes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  drones  of  the  community,  and  therefore  would 
bd  much  more  usefully  employed  if  left  in  the  pockets  of  those 
who  would  make  an  industrious  use  of  it,  as  from  the  active  en- 
terprising  spirit  at  present  abroad,  in  England  there  is  little  occa- 
sion iox  forcing  individuals  to  exertion.  Though  the  debt  of 
France  is  only  'about  a  quarter  the  amount  of  that  of  England,  yet 
notwithstanding  this,  England  is  probably  not  more  in  debt  ot 
more  taxed  at  present  than  France,  according  to  the  comparative 
wealth  of  each.  This  state  of  things,  however,  must  be  speedily- 
reversed  ;  for  we  now  see  France  making  comparatively  greater 
strides  in  wealth  than  England,  and  with  a  fast  decreasing  debt, 
while  the  debt  of  England  is  remaining  almost  stationary  :  there- 
fore, in  the  course  of  thirty  years  we  shall  be  doomed  to  behold 
France  free  of  debt,  and  equal  in  wealth  to  England,  while  the 
latter  is  still  groaning  under  her  hitherto  but  little  diminished 
toad,  and  consequently  unable  to  cope  with  her  opponent  either 
in  rival  industryor  rival  warfare. 

The  present  administration  has  entered  on  office  with  higher 
hopes  attending  them  than  any  who  have  ever  preceded,  and 
diete  is  no  doubt  they  have  the  mU  to  be  the  benefactors  of  their 
ccmhtry,  if  they  dare  with  safety  to  themselves  make  use  of  the 
ftmer  with  which  they  are  intrusted ;  for  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  fatten  on  the  national  resources,  will  necessarily  try 
by  every  effort  and  stratagem  to  defeat  economical  measures^ 
while  a-  number  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  belief  that  govern- 
ment in  this  country  cannot  be  conducted,  except  by  means  of 
corruption,  may  look  on  as  disinterested  spectators,  or  probably 
tadtly  acquiesce*  in  the  propriety  of  the  mercenary  struggle.  It 
is  die  duty,  therefore,  of  the  public  not  only  to  support  the  pre*- 
ient  administration  in  their  judicious  measures,  but  even  to  point 
out  the  way,  as  by  the  voice  of  the  community  being  thus  exii. 
pressed  before  hand,  the  advocates  of  corruption  and  misrule 
would  not  dare  so  boldly  to  impugn  the  measures  that  might  be 
proposed.  By  expending  a  portion  of  the  public  miney  in  the 
enclosing  erf  lands  on  the  coast,  now  unproductive  on  account  of 
their  being  flboded'by  the  sea,  and  selling  or*  leasing  the  same  for 
a  fixed  period,  or  granting  them  in  small  lots  of  thirty  acres,  in 
perpetuity  to  individuals  of  small  capital,  on  payment  of  a  quit  rent  \ 
great  benefit,  too,  would  be  conferred  on  the  country  at  large ; 
nay,  even  bare  sands  might  be  rendered  fertile  by  the  process  of 
warping.  '*  There  is  a  constant,  nonsensical,  cold,  calculating  cry 
throughout  the  country,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  economists,  not  to  sink  money  in  any  speculation  which 
dties  not  pay ^  that  is,  which  will  not  return  a  good  interest  for  the 
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moneT  sunk :  but  do  the  fine  manstoos  that  we  tee  eiectcd'tfasou|^ 
out  toe  country  to  adora  it  paj  i  Do  the  pleatute^groundi,  kc* 
&c.  executed  to  minister  to  the  pampered  pride  of  the  lichj  par  i 
No  ;  they  do  not  pay  a  farthing  towards  liquidating  the  debt  tiv* 
curred  by  their  formation^  or  even  liquidating  the  interest  of  it^ 
although  conferring  a  great  benefit  at  the  period  of  such  form^ 
tion  by  the  employment  afforded  to  the  poor,  and  from  the  monej 
circulated  in  consequence ;  still  we  hear  improvements  like  these 
lauded  on  all  hands,  although  we  find,  on  we  other  hand^  the  in- 
vesting of  money  in  rendering  barren  land  productive  vehemently 
Condemned,  unless  a  good  interest  is  returned  for  the  same  ^  yet 
how  much  more  deserving  of  praise  is  chat  where  numey  is  sunk 
in  rendering  land  capable  of  affording  sustenance  to  man^  than 
where  it  is  sunk  in  rendering  it  incapable  of  affording  the  like. 
We  hear  the  Maltese  praised  for  covering  their  barren  rock  with 
soil  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  and  we  every  day  liear 
foreign  nations  praised  for  their  industry  in  rendering  barrea 
spots  beautiful,  fertile  and  habitable  by  man;  but  wiien  the 
same  means  are  applied  in  our  own  country,  they  ate  ridiculed  and 
condemned  :  yet  how  much  nu>re  would  the  country  be  benefited 
in  expending  its  money  in  works  such  as  these^  than  in  supplying 
loans  to  foreign  nations  to  enable  them  more  expeditiously  to  cut 
each  other's  throats,  or  in  foreign  visionary  speculations,  where 
the  sums  are  not  only  lost  to  the  individuals,  but  to  the  country 
also*  that  they  belong  to*  Was  a  quarter  of  the  money  expended 
in  tlie  last  war  but  available  for  home  improvements  now,  pr  was 
but  that  lost  in  the  late  foreign  mining  bubbles  available  either^ 
how  many  English  families  might  have  been  made  happy,  and  how 
much  positive  good  done  to  the  country  at  large.  As  I  have  said 
before,  although  money  sunk  in  rendering  barren  land  fertile  may 
not  benefit  so  much  the  irulividttal  who  so  sunk  it^  as  if  be  had 
sunk  it  in  some  other  speculation,  yet  if  a  piece  of  land  that  could 
not  maintain  one  individual  can  be  made  to  maintain  twenfyf  the 
country  at  large  cannot  but  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  like.  Were 
the  Wtkste  lands  throughout  the  country  but  granted  to  a  set  of 
^en  as  industrious  as  the  Berwickshire  quarrymen^  or  Welsh 
miners  before  spoken  of>  what  great  individual  and  national  bene* 
fits  would  be  conferred  thereby.  A  country  always  thrives  best^ 
and  governn^ent  is  most  efficiently  conducted,  when  there  are 
various  gradations  of  property  as  well  as  of  ranks;  and  as 
the  large  are  always  disposed  to  swallow  up  the  small  pro-^ 
|>erties,  therefore  these  small  prc^rties  ought  to  be  held  on 
a  tenure  that  the  proprietor  was  to  be  a  bona^fide  resident, 
hj  which  method  these  small  farms  could  not  possibly  be  con* 
solidated*    The  great  bar  against  the  cukivatioa  of  waste  land» 
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similarly  situated  to  Dartmoor,  is  the  difficulty  of  shekering  them 
from  the  chilling  breezes,  and  diuB  ameliorating  their  climate 
thereby.  The  soil  is  ameliorated  by  this  species  of  shelter  as 
much  as  it  is  by  the  draining  of  it,  rendering  it  more  capable  of 
imbibing  and  retaining  heat.  Shelter  could  be  speediest  and  pro- 
bably most  effectually  afforded  on  such  an  exposed  site  as  Dart- 
moor, by  running  high  dry-stone  fences  across  it  facing  the  north- 
east, similar  to  the  Galloway  dikeSf  with  cross-walls  of  a  lower 
construction  to  connect  them  ;  thus  laying  the  whole  off  into  re- 
gular square  fields,  and  further  warming  the  soil  by  draining  pre- 
vious to  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  The  air  will  be  rendered  in  a 
manner  stagnant  in  these  inclosures  (in  the  same  way  as  we  see 
water  rendered  stagnant  in  a  dish  sunk  in  a  running  stream), 
and  the  sun  thus  acting  more  powerfully  on  it  in  this  quiescent 
state,  the  fields  will  receive  the  full  genial  warmth  dispensed  by 
its  rays  in  spite  of  the  cold  breezes  skimming  over  the  tops  of 
the  walls  which  surround  them.  By  draining  a  field  and  shelter- 
ing it  thus  from  the  chilling  breezes,  you  confer  a  benefit  on  its 
climate,  and  consequently,  too,  on  its  soil,  equal  to  a  removal  of 
several  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south. 
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A  PLAN 

FOR  IMPROVING  THE  REVENUE  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 

WITHOUT 

ADDING  TO  THE  BURDENS  OF  THE  PEOPLE ;  ' 

IN   A   LETTER 

AD0RE8SSD  TO  THX 

RIGHT   HON.    GEORGE   CANNING, 

FIRST. LORD  OF  THE  TREASURY,  &c.  &c. 

By  Capt.  FORMAN,  R.N.       . 


ORIGINAL. 
LONDON:— 1827. 


Adam  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  has  laid  down  four  propositions,  which  ought  to 
he  duly  considered  by  the  government  in  taxing  the  community. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

]•  The  subjects  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
state,  as  near  as  possible  in  proportion  to  tl^eir  respective  abilities ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  its  protection. 

2,  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived,  as  to  take  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible,  over  and  above  what  it 
brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  s*^*^ 

3«  The  tax  which  each  individual  is 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time 
payment,  and  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  o 
the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  pers 
every  person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put  i 
the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  aggravate  1 
contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror 
present  or  perquisite  to  himself. 

4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  mantier, 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it. 

The  plan.  Sir,  which  I  am  going  (o  propose,  without  violating 
the  last  article,  more  than,  I  believe,  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
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ticm  mt(B9utily  d^s,  i$  p«f fftotly  ngrdMble  t»  the  jArve  ftit.  M 
y  the  fairest  and  most  equal  that  can  possibly  be  conceived :  it  a 
more  simple  in  its  operation  and  certain  in  its  effect  tban  anj  other; 
and  will  add  more  than  three  millions  to  the  reTemie  of  the  coiu^y^ 
witboiit  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

I  am  sennble^  Sir,  that  what  I  am  going  to  propose  will,  at  the 
first  view,  appear  so  wild  and  extravagant,  diat  I  am  under  some 
apprehension  that  jou  will  consider  om  a  vinonary  system-asongi^, 
and  shut  the  book  without  proceeding  furdierin  the  pervsal-of  it; 
but  a  phui  whith  pYoposest  so  great  a  sairiag  in  the  etpenaes  of 
collecting  the  revenue,  deserves  at  least  to  be  impartially  exaimnesl; 
and  I  am  convinced  ^at,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  tt 
through,  you  will  be  constrained  to  acknowlege  that,  bold  as  it 
appears,  it  rests  on  the  basis  of  sound  reason ;  and  if  it  shoold 
not  be  thought  advisable  to  put  it  in  execution,  it  will  not  be 
because  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  community  at  large, 
but  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  private  interests  of  powerful 
individuals. 

In  one  word,  Sir,  1  propose  to  take  off  the  cuirtoms,  excise  and 
assessed  taxes  altogether,  together  with  all  other  taxes  that  aie 
attended  with  considerable  expense  in  collecting  them,  and  rejJaoe 
their  amount  by  an  income  tax ;  taking  the  sum  produced  by  this 
tax  the  most  unfavorable  year  as  an  average,  and  muhiplying 
the  per  centage  by  the  s^me  proportion  that  it  falls  short  of  iim 
siim  required. 

It  appears  by  the  newspapers,  that  the  net  revenue  derived  frofi 
the  customs  and  excise  duties  for  the  year  ending  July  5,  1:827, 
was  in  rotind  numbers  as  follows :   * 

Customs  16,000,000 
Excise      17,000,000 

Total       3SfiO0fiO0 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertraung  precisely  what  the  e^cpense  <xf 
levying  this  sum  amounts  to^  but  «Adiair  Smith  informs  us  that^  in 
the  year  177^i  the  expense  on  the  gross  sum  uithe  excise  amoooted 
to  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  in  the  customs  to  more  than  ten 
per  cent.  ^*  But  the  perquisites  of  custom-ihouse  officers,*'  he 
observes^  "  are  every  where  greater  dian  their  salaries ;  at  Some 
places  more  tban  double  or  triple  their  salaries.  If  the  sauries 
and  other  incidents  dierefpre,*'  he  adds.  ''  amount  to  ntore  th^ 
ten  per  cent,  the  whole  expense  of  levying  that  revenue  may 
amount  to^more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.'^ 

Supposing  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  to  be  the  sa^e 
now,  ten  per  cent  on  the  gross  sum  in  tlie  customs,  and  five  wpA  a 
balf  on  the  excise,  would  amount  to  2,800,000/. ;  to  whicb,  if  we 
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«dd  riweKpmia  of  €Dlkic^iq(  die  amwi^J  tm/tg,  ef  miuilMftiog  a 
tMnd:  imzm  for  tb«  exprest  purpose  of  pvereeung  ^mugglingy 
tofetber  witk  perqoiiites  of  office,  nnd  frftttida  m  tbe  revciiiie  ^ 
cvftdiag  dw  duties^  the  whole  mxm  lost  to  the  coiwlry  bjr  this  mode 
of  collecmg  tbe  reveiHie  will  amotait  to  tt  least  Sf500,000l.,  aad 
ni  «U  probdxlity  to  move  than  AfiOOfiOOl.  p&t  annum^ 

If  die  groas  aura  takeo  out  of  the  pockets  of  tbe  people,  by  the 
present  irode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  amouDted  to  40,000,000/., 
ipery  Uttlemore  than  SSfiOOflOOl*  would  go  into  the  public  treasury ; 
wfaereaa  the  saane  sum,  collected  by  a  tax  on  property,  would  bring 
into  Ae  public  treasury  89#600,000/.,or  S,OOOyOOO^,  at  leasts  more 
^n  it  does  at  present*  One  per  cent  on  40jOOOfiOOl^  would 
aaomrt  to  400/)00/.;  and  three  hundred  collectors  distributed 
aver  the  country  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  collect  the  income 
^lax.  Taking  tbe  av<^«ge,  1000/.  a  year,  for  himself  aad  two 
elerits,  to  each  collector,  would  be  very  handsome  pay  for  tbe  work 
done^  and  then  we  should  have  100,000/.  per  annum  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  superior  board,  supervisors,  law  proceedings,  &c. 

la  order  to  lighten  At  labors  of  these  collectors  as  much  as 

-pasMbte,  notice  might  be  given^  by  public  advertisement,  that 

^evei7  person  liable  to  ibis  tax  is  to  give  inforanation  ia  writiug, 

sealed  up,  either  to  the  boiu*d  in  Loadoii,  or  to  tbe  collector  in  Ms 

district,  of  the  amount  of  his  property,  and  bis^lace  of  residence ; 

-and  any  one  neglecting  to  do  this,  will  be  made  to  pay  up  the 

whole  of  his  arrears,  with  interest,  for  all  tbe  time  that  be  evades 

fwyiiq;  tbe  Uol.    The  collectors,  of  course^  will  be  empowered  to 

eafcorce  the  piqraient  of  this  tax  where  ocotaiob  is  necessary,  and 

to  inspect  the  accounts  of  individuals  whenever  they  bava  cause  to 

suspect  that  these  indi^daals  wish  to  defraud  the  government  of 

4ts  dues ;  while  their  own  cmKlnct  will  be  overlooked  by  travelUMg 

aupervisors,  and  their  accounts  regularly  examined  by  tbe  board  iti 

London*    As  soon  m  they  have  ^rnisbcd  themselves  with  correct 

KstB  of  the  names  of  those  persons  in  their  districts  who  are  liable 

to  tbe  taX)  and  tbe  amount  of  their  property,  one  menth  evety 

'quarter  wifi  be  qtiite  sufficient  to  collect  it;  aud  as  their  oim 

salaries  will  be  a  per  ceatage  on  'the  whole  amount  diey  arill 

have  a  powerftd  motive  to  mduce  them  to  do  aU  iu  their  power  IK> 

dislect  ttty  attempt  ta  evade  paying  either  ^  whole,  or  any  part 

'of  this  tax.    To  prevent  any  improper  cdUueion  on  the  part  of. the 

tax-gatherer,  bribes  ought  not  to  be  permitted  either  in  tbe  shape 

of  presents  or  perqubites;  and  every  one  detected  in  receiving  a 

bribe  for  tbe  purpose  of  conniving  at  a  frauds  diould  be  made 

vespoosible  for  the  payment  of  die  deficiency,  and  rendered  in- 

ttipable  of  holding  any  office  under  government  for  ever  after* 

inwards. 
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•  Unless  it  jBb^nlel  betkought  necksnt^ry  toi  fiva  bu^  talnfeste 
^le  relations  of  vaen  of  interest,  iu  order  to  secure  their ■iofliym 
in  p^rlianftent^toDa  per  cent  on  the  gr^ss  revenue  will*  b«  quite 
ftiiffi<:iea(  to  defray  ail  the  expeme  of  collecting  it  by-«i  'iMdoaie 
tax ;. and  hence  it  is  evident,  that,  without  iacrcaaiog  itha  .bur«leiu 
of  the  people,  we  might,  if  we  pleased,' add  at  ieaat.  3,QOQ^(QO0i.  te 
the  sdo)  which  is  now  appropriated  foi  the  payment  of  tbe  oatienal 
debt.  ...  -  III 

;  This  is  so  self-evident  a  fact,  that  I  am  sure  it  .c»Miolibe 
rationally  disputed  by  any  one ;  and  1  shall  .now  proceed  to  shew 
iu  what  way  this  change  in  the  mode  of  coUectmg  the  i^eime 
(would  affect  the  interests  of  individuals,  iu  the  first  plac»;.eQ4 
secondly,,  in  what  way  the  interest  of  the.  cooitmuoity  at  laffgt 
would  be  affected  by  it.  .  . 

•,  As  the  principle  of  this  tax  is  to  make  every  individiteil  ceift- 
tribute  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  in  proportion  to  the  aoiG^uut  of 
his  property  which  is  protected  by  the  state,  if  any  oue  i^bouM 
complain  that  his  income  would  be  diminished  by  such  aa  aUef»- 
,tiQO  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue,  the  answer. to  be  given 
tlo  such  a  man  is,  that  hitherto  he  has  not  contributed  his,  lair  fNra^ 
portiou  to  the  state ;  and  as  no  good  reason  can  be  giveo  wbfLhe 
should  be  particularly  favored,  it  is  high  timte  that  justjc^  abUuld 
•be  done  to  all  parties.  The  only  persons  that  woukl  bp  ;CfiU0d 
on  to  contribute  more  largely  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  tbMi 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  would  be ,  those  who  can  hmt 
^Ebrd  it,  those  who  hoard  and  .lay  by  a  great  portion  ofthajf 
incomes,  and  contribute  to  the  state  not  according  ^o  jtbe  amoiMit 
of  their  property,  but  according  to  the^amount  of  their  expe^jditure. 
.Th#  Jiian  who  livjss  up  to  the  extbut^  oJt«neariy  up  to  the-exlent  of  bis 
iaconae,:  could  <kat  b^  made  to  contribute  more,  than  be  does  at  pn^ 
tsentiby  the  operations  of  the  income  tax;. but,  by  the  ppoaeot  OMMie 
*of. collecting  the  revenye,aman  of  ten;thousaud.ayenr^if  hecboosts 
to  live  like  a  miser,  is  not  made  to  contribute  so  inud»;as  a  mafti 
of  one  hundred  a  year ;  and  conse^uentliy  the  efffct  of  a^eneral  io- 
Ciome.  tax  would  b^  to  make  the  rich  man,  whp  cati  awrd  to  li^^ 
by  some  of  his  income,  pay  more,  and  the  poor  man,,  who  has  it 

•  not  in  his  power  to  lay  by,  pay  less  than  he  did  before* 

As  far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  I  am  only  aware  of  two 
objections  to  this  tax  that  deserve  a  serious  reply.'    Xt  is.  considered 

^  Among  other  futile  objections,  I  have  been  told  that,  as  every  man  is 
liable  to  b«  called  ofk  to  verify  his  statement  of  the  amount  of  his  property 
oh  <Kitb,  it  holds. out  a  strong  temptation  to  the  commission. of  perjaiy; 
but  as  every  man  Who  is  ready  to  perjure  himself  whenever  his  interest 
requires  him  to  do  so,  is  actually  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  eye  of  God,  this 
objection  is  not  valid. 
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UH]Qititoimd  mi  vieMtiotts,  iti  the  first  pkce;  and,  teeondlj/  is 
soonetifiies  supposed  to  do  harm  to  trade  by  exposing  the  rent 
circHMnstanoes  of  men  in  business. 

^  Im  Ab  Must  be  the  case  in  making  laws  for  the  good  govemmeift 
of  tbe  coiliniunityi  it  is  necessary  to  give  op,  for  the  general  good, 
a  certain  portion  of  individual  liberty.  We .  tiierefore,  by  our 
rttfirasetttatives,  permit  this  tax  to  be  imposed,  and  consent  that 
commissioners,  appointed  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  empowered  to 
nMike  inquiries,  and  ascertain  tlte  amount  of  every  man's  income^ 
in  order  that  every  man  may  contribute  his  just  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  state.  Pride,  which  alone,  is  hurt,  is  here  completely 
satisfied.  The  act  can  no  longer  be  offensive,  when  done  by  the 
fr^e^x>Ment  of  the  people ;  or,  if  it  should,  is  the  general  good  of 
the  community  to  be  dispensed  with^  because  the  pride  of  a  few 
iadUcidoals  is  hurt  by  having  their  circumstaaces  inquired  into  f 
.  S*  The  second  objection,  that  it  is  ii^urious  to.  trade  by  exposing^ 
the  r«al  state  of  the  afiairs  of  men  in  business,  is  to  me  incompre- 
Uensible..  I  confetss  that  1  am  ignorant  of  mercantile  concerns,- 
hut  I  eannot  conceive  it  to  be  either  good  policy,  or  strictly 
bonast,  to  risk  the  property  of  others  in  speculations  for  our  ad- 
vantage, without  tbeir  kiiowlege  ;  and  in  this  light  only  can  1  see 
tbe  oiischief  it  occasions.  A  tradesman,  for  instance,  persuades 
tbc  wholesale  dealer  to  supply  him  with  stock  at  credit,  on*  the 
lUikderstauding  that.be  has  bona-fide  property  sufficient  to  cover 
the  debt,  which  however  he  does  not  possess*  If  he  succeed,  the 
gain  will  be  his  own,  but  the  risk  is  his  creditors;  and  has  such  a 
man  a  right  to  complain  of  being  injured,  by  having  his  real  cir- 
cunastances  made  ^nown  i 

A  man  who  sets  up  in  business  on  fictitious  property  is  hardly 
look4ad  on  as  an  honest  man;  and  the  man  who  conceals  his 
losses,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  them  by  speculating  with  the 
property  of  others,  oi^ht  to  be  placed  in  the  same  predicament. 
Tbe  man  of  real  property  cannot  be  injured  by  an  exposure  of  the 
real  state  of  bis  affairs,  and  the  man  who  trades  on  fictitious 
property  ought  to  have  his  affairs  exposed.  Be  the  fact,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  improper  disclosure  was 
ever  made  by  the  commissioners  during  the  whole  time  the  income 
lax  existed,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would 
be  ^ore  communicative  now  than  they  were  formerly.  If  neces- 
sary, they  might  all  be  bound  on  oath  to  make  no  disclosures 
but  to  the  government;  and,  as  an  additional  security,  it  should  be 
understood  that  any  tax-gatherer  that  took  advantage  of  his  situa-, 
tion  to  injure  the  credit  of  any  one  should  be  dismissed.' 

'•^tMen  in  bttMntss  who  have  real  property  sufficient  to  cover  all  their 
debis,  are  nowft^equently  x)bliE;ed  to  sell  their  goods  oft' at  a  great  loss  to 
answer  the  urgeat  demands  of  their  creditors,  whenever  they  happen  to  be 
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Ib  trim  way  Ae  «iMiii«ity  •!  larfe  wottM  ke  •ibetid  Hy  ^Ib 

aM>dle  of  coUeoting  tbe  rei«nae  if  the  ntit  ponn  to  be  cofMtdieHMi  $ 
and  here  again  1  shall  difide  mj  mbject  into  twa  branclM^.  I 
sIhiU  fini  of  all  take  into  oontideration  what  wouM  be  the  eoseo- 
qoeoce  to  tbe  eonmuoitj  of  taking  off  tbe  nrfaeie  of  die  ezew 
aod  ateeg9^  tames,  and  raiting  a  sum  eqnal  to  tbe  great  aOKNine 
by  an  income  tax ;  and,  secondly,  in  what  way  the  coewunaity 
%ronh}  be  affected  if  we  were  to  Uke  off  tbe  customs  and  aU  ^i^inr 
taxes,  and  raise  the  whole  sum  that  is  wanted  for  tbe  use  of  the 
state  by  a  single  tax  on  income. 

Tbe  net  produce  of  the  excise  for  the  year  just  passed  amounto 
to  17,000,000/.,  and  tbe  expense  of  collecting  it  at  fife  and  a  half 
percent  is  nearly  1,000,0002.,  while  ch>uble  tint  suni'  m^bt  be 
raised  by  ao  income  tax,  at  an  expense  of  only  400,000/.' 

By  substittttmg  an  income  tax  for  the  excise  and  assessed  taxe^ 
we  should  have  an  increase  of  ?ery  near  600,000L  per  anmH% 
witfaont  adding  any  thing  to  the  bnrdens  of  the  people ;  and  le  this 
sum  may  fairly  be  adcted  400,000/.  for  what  is  now  lost  to  the 
reTemie  by  smuggling,  perquisites,  and  other  modes  of  efadmg  tbe 
duties.  Here,  then,  would  be  a  gain  to  tbe  community  of  at  least 
IpOOOfiOOL  per  annum,  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  ooUecting  the 
rerenue,  without^  the  least  incontenienoe  attending  it.  Twenty 
per  cent  (in  half»yearly  or  quarterly  payments)  would  probably  bo 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  subject  by  this  tax,  but  feidting  one 
article  widi  another,  every  thing  he  purchased  would  be  so  asuebf 
cheaper ;  so  that  the  indi^dual  would  be  no  loser,  while  the  wholt 
comnumity  would  be  gainers. 

By  taking  off  the  excise  and  assessed  taxes>  the^tV  price  of 
labor  wodd  be  coosiderabiy  diminished;  because,  in  the  saase 
proportion  that  the  prices  of  die  necessaries  of  life  are  dhninisbed^ 
the  laborer  can  afford  to  take  less  wages.  I'he  roannfacturer,  by 
this  means,  would  be  enabled  to  sell  cheaper,  not  only  in  tfiehomo 
market,  but  abroad ;  and  as  this,  in  all  probability,  would  oeeitfien 

apjpiehcntive  that  they  are  likely  to  become  insolvent;  aod  which  weuM 
not  be  tbe  case  if  their  creditors  had  an)r  authentic  means  of  s^certailiiiig 
the  real  state  of  their  atfairs.  For.ever^  individual  who  would  be  tncoaee- 
nienced  (fur  he  could  not  possibly  he  injured)  by  having  his  circumstances 
made  known,  hundreds  would  be  saved  from  absolute  ruhi  by  haTioff  tbe 

wiiom 


I  of  ascertaining  the  real  circuasstances  of  the  persons  with  wh 
tbejr  were  about  to  intrust  thsir  property.  I  can  imaaine  many  iostaoces 
in  which  the  community  at  large  would  be  benefited  oy  the  public  ^Bsdio* 
sure  of  every  body's  circumstances,  but  not  a  single  case  by  vrbich  anyone 
could  be  injured,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  maintain  that  they  have 
a  right  to  risk  i\w  property  of  others  for  their  own  priTate  advantage,  with- 
out tlieir  knowlege  or  consent. 

>  As  the  trouble  of  raising  a  revenue  by  a  tax  on  income  would  be  mar|gf 
tiM  same,  whatever  might  h€  the  auMiuot,  the  per  centageon  the  grass  sum 
should  decrease  in  the  same  proportioa  as  that  sum  increased. 
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%(bir|4r  d«»aad  fm  Ihs  goodt  i«i  tbc  fttrapi  mariMti  Us  omahs  of 
^UtribuUiif  la  Ui«  wiots  of  tbe  stata  woiiM  be  sa  much  iiicr«ased. 
.  Wbiit  1  nBl  now  going  to  enter  on  embraoet  such  a  variety. 
of  loptciy  and  tucb  a  Dumber  of  coateBding  iatereits  are  to  be  cQii*r 
tidere^f  diet  J  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  fireserve  that  clear* 
Doaa  and  aetbod  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  myself  perfectly 
uodeiral^od,  without  iocnrring  the  risk  of  being  tedious^  To  pre- 
sent confusion,  I  shall  first  of  aU  examine  tbe  resulu  that  would* 
accrue  to  the  agricultural  interests  by  the  fr^  importation  of  ooruj 
which  would  be  tbe  natural  consequence  of  taking  off  the  customs;, 
and' then  cooaider  what  effect  the  taking  off  these  duties  would 
have  on  our  owii  manufactures. 

As  a  cocttderable  reduction  would  necessarily  take  place  in  the 
price  of  com,  the  landowners  would  consult  their  own  miterests  by 
lowering  their  rents  sufficiently  to  allow  tbe  farmers  a  reasonable 
Mtum  for  their  labor  and  eipense ;  for,  if  they  did  not  do  this, 
tiaeir  famsawouid  be  thrown  on  their  bands^  and  tb^  would  get  no» 
rant  ad  idl»  tn  this  case,  the  farmer  would  stand  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  as  he  did  before)  the  great  body  of  the  people  would 
be  materially  benAod/  and  the  landlords  themselves  would  hava 
wa  just  reason  t»  ccRvplaia.  Their  incomes  would  nomioally  be- 
li^a,'but  the  price  (rf  labor  aad  all  tether  marketable  commodities 
wouUl  be  much  cheaper,  and  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  pur- 
dbase  quite  so  much  with  their  reduced  rents  as  they  have  beea 
aaenalomed  to  do,  ^they  would  only  be  reduced  to  a  fair  level  witk 
their  lellow^subjects.  Laws  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be^  intended 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  to  esak  a  parti* 
calar  class  at  the  eapeose  of  tbeir  feUow-subjects,  who  are  all  en- 
titled to  enjoy  equal  privileges;  but  to  prohibit  tbe  free  inipor* 
taten  of  foreign  com,  is  to  levy  an  unjust  tax  (of  probably  very 
litde  less  than '  five  per  cent  on  their  intire  incomesi)  on  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  not  for  their  own  advantags,  not  to  go 
into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state,  but  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of 
enabling  tbc  landowners  to  live  in  greater  splendor  than  they  are 
jusliy  entitled  to :  for  no  law,  that  is  founded  in  justice,  can  au- 
thorise the  state  to  force  one  part  of  tbe  community  to  contribute 
tp  tbe  private  advantage  of  another. 

What  was  the  value  of  land  before  manufactures  on  a  large 
scale  were  introduced  into  this  country  i  and  what  would  the  value 
of  land  be  now,  if  our  nranufactures  were  to  take  flight  to  some 
more  favored  soil  i  And  yet  the  effect  of  this  prohibition  is  to  injure 

1  If  tb0  importer  of  foreign  corn  can  afford,  to  pay  a  duty  on  in^portation 
of  S0«.  per  quarter,  when  the  price  of  home-growed  corn  is  not  more  than 
0^,  the  quarter,  the  consumer  is  taxed  more  than  thirty  per  cent  on  bread 
corn,  for  the  sole  purpcite  of  contributing  to  the  private  advantage  of  the 
landowner. 
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our  tnanuf^tures  by  increasing  the  price  of  labor^  and  theM^ 
enabling  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  compete  with  ours,  botb  to 
the  foreign  and  the  home  markets.  It  is  to  our  manfufactures  albtie 
that  the  great  landowners  are  indebted  for  their? princely  iacomea; 
but,  instead  of  being  content  with  a  fair  profit  derived  from  the 
increased  value  of  their  land,  in  consequence  of  these  manufactures, 
they  incur  the  risk  of  losing  ail  by  levying  an  unjust  tax  on  labor, 
not  for*  the  good  of  the  state,  but  for^their  own  private  advantage. 
England  formerly  exported  corn  to  the  continent ;  and  if  the  land- 
owners were  not  only  permitted,  but  even  encouraged  by  a  bounty 
to  send  their  corn  to  the  foreign  market  when  it  suited  their  con- 
venience, why  are  the  rest  of  the  comniunity  precluded  from  gorag 
to  the  foreign  market  to  purchase  their  corn,  when  they  can  get  it 
cheaper  abroad  than  they  can  at  home  i  But  what  is  the  argument 
made  use  of  by  the  landowners  in  support  of  this  monopoly  ?  Do? 
tbey  mean  to  say  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  theirvbeing  in 
possession  of  the  land  intitles  them  and  their  property  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state,  without  their  contributing  an  equal  portion  to 
the  wants  of  the  state?  No  man,  I  presume,  will  venture  to  ad- 
vance such  a  proposition ;  and  the  only  argument  that  is  feft  to 
them  besides,  is  that  with  respect  to  corn  it  is  necessary,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  keep  the  country  independent  of  foreign  supply, 
because  a  time  may  come  when  the  whole  of  the  continent  (I  should 
say  of  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,)  will  be 
shut  out  from  us  ;  and  then,  in  consequence  of  having  thrown  all 
the  poor  land  out  of  cultivation,  there  will  not  be  a  sufficient  stock 
in  hand  for  the  general  consumption.  In  other  words,  we  are 
gravely  called  on  by  these  profound ,  statesmen  to  forego  a  posi- 
tive good,  because  there  is  a  bare  possibility  of  its  leading  tot 
distant  evil,  though  the  circumstance  which  they  anticipate  has 
never  yet  taken  place,  and  in  all  probability  never  will.  The  sugar- 
planters  of  the  West  Indies  are  landowners  as  well  as  our  laoded 
proprietors  in  Kngland,  but  ft  is  their  interest  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn  ;  and  the  necessity  of  making  those  islands 
grow  their  own  corn,  and  thereby  render  themselves  independent 
of  foreign  supply,  has  never,  I  dare  say,  so  much  as  occurred  to  a 
single  individual  among  them,  although  the.  danger  of  their  being 
c*ut  off  from  all  foreign  supply  in  the  event  of  a  war  is  infinitely 
itiore  apparent.  If,  by  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  or  sugar  in 
England,  our  landowners  could  double  their  rents,  how  many 
among  them  would  retain  their  present  opinions  respectit>g  the 
impolicy  ofunipurting  corn  from  abroad?  and  how  would  they 
complain  of  the  injustice  of  a  la#  that  forced  tliem  to  cultivate 
bread  corn,  when  they  might  turn  their  land  to  so  much  better 
account!  Bow  easy  would  it  then  be  to  find  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  free  importation  of  corn ;  and  how  ifutile  would  all  those  argu- 
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afppetr  on  which  they  now  lay  so  great  a  stress !  ^^  If  we 
were  permitted  to  cultivate  Uie  sugar  plant/'  they  would  say,  *'  one 
half  the  produce  would  purchase  as  much  corn  as  would  be  need* 
ful  for  the  annual  consumption,  and  the  other  half  would  be  so 
much  riches  added  to  the  general  stock.  The  resources  of  the 
country,  the  means  of  oarrying  on  a  successfiU  war,  would  be 
thereby  increased  ;  and,  as  you  could  always  keep  one  year's  supply 
of  corn  in  store,  if  our  fleets  should  be  defeated,  and  the  whole 
country,  which  is  all  but  impossible,  closely  blockaded,  we  should 
only  have  to  return  to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  could  furnish 
ourselves  with  a  suflScient  supply  before  the  old  store  was  ex- 
pended/' These  are  the  arguments  that  would  be  used  by  the 
landowners,  under,  the  foregoing  circumstances,  in  favor  of  a  free 
importation  of  corn ;  and  these  arguments  may  be  used  with  much 
gE<^ater  force  by  the  people  in  general,  under  the  present  circum* 
.stances,  though  the  landowners  are  not  able  to  appreciate  them. 
£y  permitting  a  free  importation  of  corn,  we  should  increase  the 
power  and  resources  of  die  state,  and  the  comforts  of  the  people 
9t  the  same  time ;  'and  as  only  the  poor  lands  would  be  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  by  this  law,  if  ever  we  should  be  wholly  cut  off  from 
all  foreign  supply,  which,  as  I  before  observed,  is  all  but  impos- 
Bible,  we  should,  by  keeping  one  year's  supply  in  store,  have  enough 
to  last  us  till  they  were  brought  into  cultivation  again. 

To  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  or  to  levy  any  tat 
on  it,  is  to  tax  one  part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other ;  and.  unless  it  can  be  shown  tha^the  mere  possession  of  land 
entitles  the  landowner  to .  superior  privileges,  it  is  manifest  that 
Mich  a  tax  n  both  partial  and  unjust.  But,  while  we  advocateahe 
just^rights  of  one  part  of  the  community,  we.  must  take  care  not  to 
overlook  those  that  belong  to  the  opposite  par^y.  When  all  the 
com  that  was  consumed  m  the  country  was  grown  in  the  country, 
it  was  quite  fair  to  make  the  land  chargeable  with  the  maintenanee 
of ,  the  poor ;  because  the  farmer,  by  ij|f:reasing  the  price  of  his  com, 
<pould  always  get  back  the  sum  he  was  charged  with,  and  the  whole 
iu^:  was  ultimately  defrayed  by  the  consumer :  but  if  the,  free  inw 
portion  of  com  shoukl  be  permitted,  this  tax  ought  either  to  be 
^ied  in  some  other  way,  or  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  it 
should  be  taken  off  that  portion  of  the  income-tax  which  the  land« 
owners  were  called  on  to  pay  ;  for  otherwise,  the  whole  burden  of 
this  tax  would  fall  on  their  shoulders,  which  would  be  as  unjust 
towards  them,  as  a^heavy  tax  on  foreign  corn  is  towards  all  the 
other  members  of  the  commilnity.  The  most  economical  way  in 
my  opinion  to  collect  this  tax,  J^ould  be  to  allow  th^  parish-offi- 
cers, or  those  whose  bnsiue^  it  is  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  the 
poor,  to  draw  on  the  government  for  the  means,  and  sendup  theif 
accounts,  well  authenticat^dyind  countersigned  by  the  tAinister  of 
VOL.  XXVIII.  Pam.  #o.  LV.  M 
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the  parish^.  In  ba  audited  by  offiotnappDuitediiy'^ef 
for  tiiat  purpofe ;  because  if  the  money  is  to  come  out  ol  Am 
public  treasury^  these  officers  would  be  mucbmoro  likely  la  detect 
any  improper  charge  tban  oounUry  s^uives  aed  megistMitea^  .lA^ 
are  in  general  too  much  .taken  Up  with  their  own  ^priiPite  afl^sir^ee 
f^t.  themselves  much  trouble  about  those  thioga  tksit  da  not  ns* 
mediately  concero  them*  Here  again.  Sir,  Is  encAher  i^eetibeaeil 
you  would  confer  an  your  countryi  if  you^  would  adept  diy  pr<N> 
posal.  By  taking  off  the  excise  duties^  and  ^jpermittieg  the  iintr 
importatiaa  of  coro,  you  would  take  off  at  least  AiHy  per  cent 
from  the  expenses  of  providing  for  the  poor.  >  What  the  poor^ 
nites,  throughout  the  kingdom  amount  to,  I  am- unable  to  state; 
but  I  am  sure  1  shall  be  under  the  mark,. when  I  i^.that,  at  tbe 
same  time  that  you  add  more  than  5,000,000/.  to  the  puUic  reveoiM 
fa^  adopting  this  plan,  you  will  take  off  m(»re  dian  i,000,000f.  pet 
amium  from  the  burdens  of  the  people,  by  so  far  reducing  ^esetaieft. 

Before  I  cUsmiss  this  subject,  I  think  it  right  to  slate)  that  ao 
loi^  as  the  exeise  laws  exist,  as  the  price  of  labor  must  be  coiw* 
defably  greater  in  England  than  it  is  abroad,  a  free  impertatiott  tf 
corn  would  give  the  foreign  grower  a  very  imfair  tdwAt^e  over 
the  home  grower ;  bat  if  these  duties  shoeld  be  Uke»  o£^  &  price 
o(  labor  at  hiMne  would  be  reduced  v^y  nearly  to  «he  samelevil^ 
as  it  is  abroad;  and  then  as  the  importer  of  forev^  eorti  .^upovM 
Have  to  pay  the.  freq;hta|[e  and  insurance,  over  tSad  dbowe  what 
would  be  student  to  give  a  feir  profit  to  the  groa»er>  eiurowii 
famdowaers  could  very  wel^  s^ord  to  sell  their  eoim  at  «lie  saoie 
price/ 

It  now  ix>me  to  eonsider  in  j^vhat  way  a  fSree  imporlaien'of  ^ 
goods  indiscriminately,  would  affeol  our  own  maeellietures^  tetfc  JH 
the  home  iiidrket  and  abroad*  ^ 

On  a  first  view,  it  mqr  pesiibiy  be  objected  to^diis  «yeMn>  Ai^ 
whatever  adiirantages  it  might  produce,  it  could  ifeel^er  be' biHMq^ 
into  practice^  imless  nil  the  Whef  commercial  mnieas  wo>Mld  ecm* 
sent  lo  take  off  their  co^tom  duties  as  well;  fer^  ddievwbei  it«Mi|r 
be  uq^ed,  it;wonld  be  givtiqr  great  advantages  to  tfMt  'fmtioir  that 
stSl  retained  tjiem^  and,  moreover,  it  wttold  set  Mde  all  emr 
tneaties'of  commerce,  hy  whioh  our  maaufectures  are  sl^oiisrft» 
be  bijghfy  favored  in  particular  coaawi^s* 

*  No  person  who  has  come  into  |K>s8essioD  of  land^^  property  l^  g^t 
or  Inheritance,  could  have  any  right  to  complain  of  this  change  in  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  feVeiiue^  because  it  ^oul4  ^nly  deprive  him  of  an  tin|tfst 
ttionepriy  whi^  he  aev^r  *eught  to  havfi  possessed;  but  I  think  it' ndH 
th«t  all  those  who  have  become  po9se^j|ors  of  landed  property  bffi«*CM% 
and  who  at  ilie  time  could  not  have  an|icipated  9uoh  a  change,  ^bQii\4 .  he 
repaid  ouj  of  the  jpnblic  saviors  so  much  of  the  purcha^se-mon^;  as  exr 
ce'edfed'^tiat^they  would liave  given,  if  such  a  change  had  oeea  in  cofatein- 
l^huion  at  tueitee.  .^  >*       ,      .  .     .      - 
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'  .^^.ta  .ifiir  co0i«iera«l  U^lities^  it  mu9l  bo  conceded  ths^  at) 
oiliana  are  only  concerned  about  their  own  interests,  and  fn^vor 
us  oulyBo  iar  as  it  is  advantageontr  to  themselves.  Portugal|  for 
io^noev  «E>pHla|tes  lo  lay  lighter  duties  upon  our  manuiactttrea 
tban  i^n  those  of  France,  on  which  account  it  is  pretended^  X\aX 
was  aca^eoal^M  to  engross  her  aiarkets^  to  the  ^elusion  of  that 
at^tpj^nd  f9f  which  booo  we  stipulate  in  return  to  deprive  our- 
sdfap^  a4iearer  and  better  inarKet  by  layiqg  heavy  duties  on  the 
wi9^  ^  F^rance,  This  is  considereij^  by  Portugal  to  be  a  great 
boQQi  b^t  if  France  were  made  the  favored  country  instead  of 
uv  what  would  be  ll)e  coniequenqsf  France  b  a  wine  country 
fiid  has  no  n;eed  of  Portuguese  y^me^,  while  Portugal  has  no 
nMians  of  purchasing  Frpnch  manufactures,  except  by  the  disposal 
of  her  wines«  By  eju^ltiding  our  mauuiactiJires,  she  would  deprive 
betfelf  of  the  best,  if  not  the  only  market  for  her  o^n,  and  there- 
£iffi8  would  vejry  soon  be  glad  to  come  back  to  us  on  our  owd 
terms.  If  we  were  to  equalize  the  duties  of  Portuguese  and 
Fswnch  wine^^  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  take  the  du^es 
off  attaige^er,  the  Portuguese  would  be  ^ust  as  willing  to  sell  their 
waoe  to  us  as  before,  but  we  should  get  it  much  cheaper.  As  there 
would  im  H  coi^siderable  reduction  in  the  price  of  Freuiph  wines^ 
^  consequence  of  equalizing  the  duties,  there  would  be  an  in-, 
(amaed  demand  for  French  wines,  at)d  a  diminished  deoMmd  for 
^.wiiies  of  Portugal*  Portugal  in  consequence  .would  be  obliged' 
tp-aeli  her  .^nes  at  a  cheiiper  rate,  while  France,  for  the  sake  df 
socttringso'good  a  market  for  her  wi|ies,  would  seek  out  some  pf 
our  manufactures,  which  are  either  cheaper  or  better  ni^ijifac- 
tiufed  than  she  can  procure  at  home,  to  purchase  in  return  ^r 
Iheap^  and  dms,  at  the  sa;me  iiode  that  we  were,  enabled  to  pur'^th^ 
cl^se  wine  fro^n  Portugal  at  a  cheifper  rate,  we  should  open  d' 
Cosd^marketrfor  pur  marmfactures  in  Frtnce.  To  lay  heavier  du* 
ttc^  o&.the  wines  of  France  than  we  do  on  those  of  Portugal^ 
iatla  taiK^our  own  country«ien  for  jthi^  benefit  of  the  JPortugu^ese# 
Italia  faet  to  dirow  .the  monopoly  into  their  hands,  and  offer  a 
boon^^fcHT  the  benefit  of  |he  vine-growers  in  Portu^l.  At^pre- 
^cait,  ^  greas  bulk  of  the  people  who  dripk  winetinviilngland  can- 
Q^^Afford:todfiiik  French  wines,  on  account  of  the  heavy  duty 
that  is  laid  on  them ;  and  the  Porti^ue^e^  like  all  other  mopopolists^ 
irery  naturally  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  charge  a 
l^lher  price  for  their  wipes,  than  they  wpujd  be  content  to  take« 
ilf.^^e  wer^  a  fair  competition  between  the  two  coiintries.  Jt 
Cftn  hs^dlybe  necessary.  Sir,  to  state  to  joui  that  whi^ever  duty  ia 
laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  is  paid  ^by  the  English 
in^pdrter,  and  not  by  the  (oreign  merchant.  If  all  the  duties 
vr^re  t^k^n  oiF  foreign  goods,  the  importer  would  pay  no^nore  fpr 
them  to  the  foreign  merchant  than  he  does  at  present,  and  he 
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would  be  obliged  to  sell  them  so  much  cheaper,  for  if  he  did  not, 
he  would  lose  all  his  customers.  Other  importers  would  imoi^" 
diately  start  up,  who  would  be  content  with  a  more  moderate 
profit,  and  thus,  as  is  always  the  case  where  a  fair  competition  ia 

*  allowed,  every  article  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate  that  ft 
now  is,  exclusive  of  the  duties ;  or,  in  fact,  rather  lower,  becauad 
at  present  all  the  presents  and  perquisites  that  are  usually  paid  bj 
the  importer  to  the  custom-house  officers,  are  charged  on  flie 
consumer,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties.  By  permitting  ttie 
goods  of  all  nations  indiscriminately  to  be  imported  duty  free,  thai 
IS,  by  favoring  all  nations  alike,  as  should  at  once  increase  the 
number  of  sellers  and  the  ivumber  of  buyers,  we  should  buy 
cheaper  and  sell  dearer;  we  should  incsease  the  riches  and  re- 
sources of  the  country,  while,  in  addition  to  the  great  saving  in 
the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue,  every  penny  that  is  now 
lost  to  the  state  by  the  frauds  of  smugglers,  would  be  so  much  re^ 
venue  thrown  into  the  pubHc  treasury. 

So  far  as  the  foreign  tr^de  is  concerned,  the  throwing  dp^hour 
ports  to  all  nations  indiscriminately,  and  substituting  an  income- 
tax  for  the  excise  and  custom-house  duties,,  would  be  attended 
with  immense  benefit  to  the  country.  We  should  buy  cheapef, 
and  (making  all6wance  for  the  diirfinished  price  of  labor)  sell 
dearer  than  before,  while  this  reduction  in  the  price  of  labbr 
would  enable  our  manufacturers  to  set  all  foreign  competitidh^at 
defiance.  The  next  point  to  be  considered,  is,  how  far  our  fibui^ 
market  will  be  affected  by  the  free  importation  of  foreign  matni- 
facturQp.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  free  in^ 
portation  of  foreign  goods  cannot  affect  those  articles  that  a^ 

Ipianufactured  for  exportation.  We  export  woollien  cloths  to  S(>ain 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  pl-ofit.  If  the  French  clothiers  C^ufd 
afford  to  sell  their  cloths  cheaper  than  we  can,  they  would  rafted 
send  them  to  Spain  than  to  England,  because  they  would  Hii* 
doubtedly  get  a  better  price  for  them  there  than  they  could  h^i^; 
and  consequently  it  is  only  in  the  sale  of  those  goods  that  i^ 
manufactured  for  home  consumption  alone,  that  our  manufactull^ 
can  possibly  be  injured  by  the  free  introduction  of  foreign  goods. 
The  system  of  bounties  has  long  been  exploded,  though,  in  some 
instances,  still  persisted  in.  A  manufacturer  that  cail  only  be 
supported  by  bounties,  keeps  so  much  capital  from  being  employ^ 
in  such  a  way  as  would  produce  a  revenue  to  the  country^  and, 
though  it  enriches  the  individuals  concerned  in  it,  takes  so  much 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  state,  and  consequently  is  injiiriOtts 
to  the  community.  A  manufacture  that  can  only  exist  by  ta/ing 
a  heavy  dlity  on  the  importation  of  similar  articles  from  •  abrond, 
is,  in  ^fact,  protected  by  a  bounty,  and  the  duty  on  this  aVticle^ 
is  nothing  more  than  a  tax  which  is  levied   on  the  consumer;  ilot 
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fpr  die  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  but  for  the  prbrate 
advantage  of  the  manufacturer.  If,  for  instance,  I  am  forced  to 
pay  ten  pounds  for  ^ilk  dresses  of  English  mai\ufacture,  when  J 
,cpu.]d. purchase  the  same  article  from  abroad  for  only  five  pounds, 
I  am  .taxed  five  pounds  for  the  private  advantage  of  individuaU 
>rbom  I  care  nothing  about ;  whereas  if  1  were  permitted  to  import 
the  foreign  article,  I  should  have  so  much  more  money  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wants  of  the  state,  and  consequently  in  the  same 
proportion  that  any  foreign  article  is  cheaper  exclusive,  of  duty, 
than  a  similar  article  manufactured  at  home,  so  much  money  ia 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public  for  the  private  advantage 
of  the  manufacturer.  A  great  many  well-meaning  persons  make 
a  point  of  purchasing  British  manufactured  goods  at  a  dear  rate, 
.whpn  tbev  might  procure  similar  articles  from  abroad  at  half  the 
price,  under  the  impression,  that  by  so  doings  they  are  serving  the 
interests  of  their  country;  whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  merely  en- 
couraging a  manufacture  which  is  pernicious  to  the  state,  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  manufacture  which  is  beneficial  to  the  state. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  joint-stock  company  were  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  England,  and  could  procure  an  act  of 
parliament  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  wine, — as  there 
.would  be  no  other  market  to  go  to,  this  company  would  charge 
,what  profit  they  pleased  on  the  sale  of  their  wine,  and  conse- 

SuoDtly  we  should  have  to  pay  more  for  wine  of  the  worst  quality 
lan  we  now  pay  for  the  very  best.  But  the  consequences  would 
^ot  end  here :  as  we  could  no  longer  purchase  wine  from  abroad, 
these  wine  countries  could  no  longer  afford  to  purchase  our  manu- 
f^ture^.  The  joint-stock  wine  company  would,  no  doubt,  be 
^enriched  by  the  monopoly,  but  the  ^tate  would  be  impoverished, 
and  .thousands  of  individuals  ruined  by  it.  Tliis  I  allow  is, an 
extreme  case,  but  it  is  only  in  degree  that  it  differs  from  that  of 
eyery, other  manufacture  that  requires  to  be  protected  by  a  tax 
Qpoo  fprejgn  articles  of  a  similar  character.  Reduce  the  price  of 
labor  in  England,  by  taking  off  the  excise  duties  and  permitting  a 
free  importation  of  corn,  and  every  manufacture  that  is  really 
beneficial  to  the  country,  will  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
articles  of  the  same  sort;  while  all  those  that  would  not  thrive 
upder  such  circumstances,  are  injurious  to  the  state,  and  ought  not 
to.  be  encouraged. 

If  it  should  be  urged^  that  the  taking  off  the  duties  on  foreigp 
wines  and  spirits,  would  injure  our  own  staples  of  beer  and  cider, 
I  answer  that  at  the  worst,  the  only  effect  it  could  possibly  pro- 
duce, would  be  to  benefit  the  public  at  the  expense  of  the  beer 
apd  cider  sellers,  who,  after  all,  would  only  be  deprived  of  what 
ought  to  be  taken  froni  them.  In  the  same  proportion  that  tbe 
,tax  on  beer  was  diminished  together  with  the  prices  of  malt  ^d 
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Inhbt,  the  brewer  c6uld  afford  to  dimhiisH  Hii  price,  fl(ia#  ^ 
would  effectually  secure  him  against  aH  foreign  cotii|$i&fitK^« 
Gentlemen  would  not  drink  less  beer  because  wme  ^a$  dS&acp^t, 
and  the  small  wines,  which  alone  could  come  in  competitibn  wiui 
beer,  as  far  as  price  is  concerned,  would  not  suit  the  pakfes  df 
the  laboring  classes ;  while,  as  the  brewer  could  ^ffdrd  to  aeU 
cheaper  than  formerly,  the  demand  for  his  beer  in  the  foreign 
market  would  most  likely  be  increased.  Cider  I  allow  is  ht  pH- 
sent  much  cheaper  in  France  than  it  is  in  England  ;  but,  i%  the 
exdse  duty  on  cider  would  be  taken  off  by  this  system,  and  ttie 
prices  of  rent,  labor,  and  provisions^  considerably  refdiiced,  tlie 
price  of  cider,  as  well  as  of  beer,  would  be  sufficiently  reflufeed  V<) 
enable  the  former  to  compete  with  the  importer  of  forei^ncideir, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  other  expenses^  would  have  to  pay  fi>r"iis 
freightage  and  insurance  against  loss.  .      .     .^ 

it  will,  perhaps,  be  bhjected  to  this  system,  thatitfaiky,  nf  '^dMe 
way  or  other,  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  our  colon!eS :  thkt^  if 
all  the  duties  were  taken  off  indiscfriminately,  the  lo^  |>rt^6 Jdf 
East  India  sugar  would  ruin  the  West  Indik  planter;  ihd  iKe 
Canadian  timber-merchant  could  no  longer  compete  with^Ofe  iflf- 
porter  of  timber  from  the  Baltic.  ^*'  '" 

All  ttiis  may  possibly  be  true ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Stkt^mi^ 
to  mak6  laws  fo^  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  AjisA- 
rich  one  part  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  1  can  feel^ftjf^Ae 
disappointment  of  the,  probably,  well-founded  hopes  of  the  Wmt 
tndian  as  much  as  any  one,  hut  I  do  not  see  why  his  lois^**i5rf^|ft 
to  be  made  good  by  a  tax  on  the  people  of  £hg1aiid/finy  HR^ 
than  the  losses  of  the  numerous  unfortunate  speculators  or^Mir 
own  country.  What,  after  all,  are  his  claims,  beyond  thofie^OT'lfc 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  countrynieti  \l^%e 
speculations  have  not  answered  their  expectations  f  and  wli^%^tie 
alone  to  be  indemnified?  So  long  as  there  was  a  st^fci(^*'^'bf 
sugar  in  the  market,  he  took  advantage  of  that  scarcity  to  ekict^jln 
enormous  price  for  it ;  but  the  moment  it  is  found  that  sugar '{^ 
be  procured  from  the  East  Indies  at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  cktb  on'  tfie 
legislature  to  lay  a  prdhibitory  duty  on  East  India  sugai^,  iti'61^£fyr 
that  his  own  high  pnc,es  maty  still  be  kept  up.  Formerly,  tlfe'tnfe- 
fits  of  the  West  Indian  planter  were  immense,  and  if  owtn^to  iei 
change  of  circumstances  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  inoi^  nlbmle- 
rate  scale,  why  are  the  people  of  England  to  be  ^ed  in  6iqit  to 
tnake  good  his  losses?  Suppose  the  corn  lands,  in  the  totiW^f 
England,  should  from  henceforth  produce  double  crops^  airfa'ttie 
price  of  com  was  lowered  accordingly ;  every  one  would  fe^  for 
the  situation  of  the  northern  growers,  who,  vi^ithout  any  fahtt'of 
their  own,  would,  by  this  stroke  of  Providence,  be  rediiced  from 
affluence  to  modest  mediocrity  ;  but  no  one  surely  would  thiikk' of 
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JgJiiptMf  «p  the  {irke  of  com,  ta  iDdenMiirj  tbenij  by  destroyiag 
ooe  hm  tlie«outbera  crop ;  aod  b;  the  aaoie  rtile,  A6  people  of 
jSi^Iaod  are  not  bomd  to  keep  up  the  price  c^  sugar,  to  hideintu^ 
(be  West  Indian  planter^  when  Providence  has  been  kind  endngn 
to  iWrnisli  Us  wifh  sugar  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

Colenes ,  »fter  all,  are  no  benefit  to  a  nation ;  or,  at  all  evientiy 
tise  ^eavj  tax  which  the  people  of  England  are  obliged  to  paj  for 
their  protection,  naore  than  compensates  the  advantage  we  derive 
from  them.  They  furnish  a  market  for  our  manufactures  undoubt- 
ecUy^  hut  so  do  the  United  States  of  North  America^  How  tbey 
are  oo  longer  our  colonies ;  and  the  two  or  three  rnilmns  per  an- 
nooiy  whitb  we  had  foritterty  to  pay  for  their  protection^  is  now 
a  direct  saWng  to  tbe  country.  Suppose  die  >vhole  of  .our  West 
Indian  colonies,  like  the  United  States  of  North  America,  were 
tofih^ke^ikff  their  allegiance  to  us,  what  ]nconvenieBce,should  we 
suffer ^n  it?  We  should  have  the  same  market  for  our  mann^ 
6K:tvreSy  and  should  be  able  to  purchase  the  same  ^ods  from 
tfie«i,at  asoheap  a  rate,  or  vei^  nearly  so ;  while  ibe  two  or  Ihi'ee 
niUlions,  which  we  are  now!  called  on  to  pay  for  their  proCet* 
^tion,  nugbt  be  converted  iotoaiond  for  the  payment  of  tbena- 
lioiial  4lebt.  All  the  money,  which  is  now  taken  out  of  the 
jtae^aury  of  England,  for  tbe  maintenance  and  protection  of  our 
i^looies,  is  so  much  money,  1  had  almost  said,  uselessly  thrown 
«way,;  for,  so  long  as  our  manufacturers  can  afford  to4inderseH 
lilft;  manufacturers  abroad,  we  ahadi  be  sure  to  command  the  best 
iMarketo;  but,  if  ev^r  the  time  shtfU  arrive  when  we  can  no 
loilger  compete  with  tbe  foreign  manufacturers,  6ur  cbkmies  wiH 
bans  like  a  millstone  about  our  necks,  and  drag  us  down  ii^  jr*- 
ieinevable  ruin.  Let  us  sup(>ose,  for  the  sake  of  argumient,  that 
tbe  whole  of  the  sugar  plantations,  all  over  tbe  world,  were'  in 
•possetsion  of  France  alone,  and  that  we  could  procure  no  sugar 
jbut  what  came  from  ber  colonies,^n  this  case,  France,  in  the 
first  place,  would  be  put  to  a  very  heavy  expense  in  providinj^ 
.  garrisons,  fortifications.  Sec,  for  the  defence  of  her  immense  tet'ri- 
toriat  possessions ;  and  in  what  way  could  she  expect  to  be  reim- 
^Nirsed  ?  If  she  only  permitted  her  colonists  to  grow  as  much 
«ugar  as  would  be  necessary  for  her  own  consumption,  her  colo- 
jiirts  would  very  soon  be  ruined,  while  the  price  of  sugar  virould  be 
so, great,  that  very  few  of  her  own  subjects  would  be  able  to  pur- 
jdiase  it ;  and  if  she  permitted  them  to  grow  as  much  as  they 
jpleased,  t^at  overplus  must  be  disposed  of.  Her  colonists  tnust 
•ifber  be  permitted  to  export  it,  through  France,  into  other  coun- 
ilries,  or  directly  from  their  own  ports;  and  in  either  case,  we 
^abould  be  gainers,  if  we  imported  it  directly  fit>m  these  colotties, 
^we  should  liave  it  at  the  same  price  that  we  do  nowy  while  all  the 
^xpepsie^  that  we  are  now  put  to  for  the  defence  of  these  colonies, 
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wmM  be'  so  inuch  gain  to  us;  «m1  if  we  were  ebU^toriaipmi 
if  from  Franee,  the  expense  of  freightage  and  insurance  across  iIm 
dianneli  would  probably  be  added  to  this  suni|  which,  after  idl» 
would  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  expense  we  are  now  put 
to  for  their  protection.  E?en  in  war,  the  advantage  would  be  att 
on  our  side.  France  would  be  obliged  to  keep  up  an  innnefise 
force  for  the  protection  of  all  her  possessions,  while  a  tenth  p«#t 
of  that  force,  if  we  were  the  masters  of  the  sea,  would  be  quiie 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  any  one  point.  We  might,  if  we  f^eased, 
destroy  or  plunder  the  whole  of  her  settlements  in  detail/or  W0 
OMgbt  waylay  and  intercept  her  trade  on  the  return  home,  andl 
thereby  cripple  her  resources;  while  the  only  chance  of  her  beang 
able  to  injure  us,  would-*  be  by  the  dangerous  attempt ^at  •an  4ii« 
vasion.  ^  •       i  u 

As  the  people  of  Enghnd  are  charged  widi  die  whde^expenM 
of  defending  our  colonies,  it  is  very  unfair  to  saddle  us  widi  tiM 
payment  of  a  bounty  to  our  colonists,  in  the  shape  of  a  heaticer 
tax  on  the  commodities  of  other  countries,  in  order  that  they  wMtf 
keep  up  the  price  of  their  staples ;  but  while  we  claim  the  right 
ot  purchasing  the  goods  we  stand  in  need  of  at  the  cheapest  mwf^ 
ke^Mre  oufpit  not  to  refuse  them  the  same  privilege ;  and,  if  -it 
woukNbenefit  them  to  throw  open  Aeir  ports  to  the  ships  of  i^ 
natioiK^^  ought  to  be  peroEiitted :  with  this  proviso  however,  ihmt 
all  forMj\ships,  trading  to  our  colonies,  should  be  taxed  e  modo 
rate  sum  j\r  ton ;  b^use  if  foreign  nations  are  to  *  be  •  pcrt«>- 
mitted  to  sh.  "^  in  the  benefits  of  this  trade,  it  is  butfiir;tbat  daegr 
riiould  contrib^  their  share  towards  the  expenses  oC  maintnm* 
log  it.  V  (  •  "•^♦t 

I  am  prepared  i\be  told  that  the  throwing  open  our  colonial 
ports  to  all  nations,  Nould  be  an  infringement  of  the  ri^ts'«f  ike 
English  shipowners,  \i>o  claim  peculi^^rivileges  from  the  govjona-- 
ment,  on  the  plea  of  theNiumishing  a  nursiery  for  British  ieimieit; 
but,  as  I  before  observed,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  stateiratan  to  legiil^te 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  to  make- invidious 
distinctions  between  fellow  subjects.  If  the  West  Indian  {rfMH^nr 
is  obliged  to  transport,  h^s  sugars  in  British  bottoms,  at  a  more*#tL.- 
pensive  freightage  than  would  be  chained Jl>y  the  foreigner,  he'  is 
very  unjustly  taxed  this  overplus,  not  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community,  but  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  Fnglisb  shipowneta; 
.  and,  if  we  claim  the  right  to  go  to  the  cheapest  market  for  o%ir 
» sugars,  he  has  certainly  an  equal  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  in 
that  way  that  is  most  likely  to  bring  him  in  the  largest  return.'  The 
more  we  enrich  our  colonies,  the  more  we  increase  their  means' of 
purchasing  oiu-  goods ;  and,  if  the  throwing  open  their  ports  ^ffJiM, 
have  this  effect,  it  would  be  more  to  our  advantage  to  ^perim  tit, 
.than  to  keep  them  poor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  anpl^^t^eot 
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ditf^y  proved  bj  the  consoqumicea  amiiig  out  of  the  emctocipatioA' 

of  our  Noiftb  ibnerica  colonies.     With  a  paltry  absurd  jealpu^ 

w«  kept  tbQm  poor,  in  order  that  they  mjght  be  obliged  to  apply 

to.  our  Qoarkets  for  every  thing  they  wanted ;  but  the  moment  their 

p^arts  ^jirere  thrown  open  to  all  the  world,  and  they  were  lefjt  4^ 

their  own  resources,  they  grew  ri^h  rapidly ;  and  their  demawjki 

fow  our  goo^,  and  the  number  of  British  seamen  employed  in^ 

tbot  trade,  have  inci^eased. at   least  fourfold  in  consequence  ^f 

that  very  circumstance,  which,  before  it  took  place,  every  peraoA 

4<iem}eU  as  the  greittest  calamity  that  could  possibly  befall  this 

H^MBtry.  , 

^.  The  Brilisb  ^bipowneri^  by  the  w^y,  will  beve,  indirectly,  41 

very  great  bonus  in  the  taking  off  the  excise,  and  permitting  a  fne* 

imgortatipn  of  ^wn,  which,  by  lo:weri9g  the  price  of  labor  imd 

pil^visions,  will  ^able  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign  sbipt 

9friier;  and  if  they  be  allowed  ,any  odier  advanti^^  itBiust  be  to 

Ih^i  detii^ent:of  the  con^munity  at  large*    Every  penny  whicb 

our  merchants  are  obl^ed  to  pay  to  British  shipowners  for  freight? 

ngc^  above  what  they  would, have  to : pay  to  foreismers,  is  a  tax 

fevied  on  the.  public -for  the  private  benefit  of  inaiyiduals,^  apd 

W  far  is  injurioiis  to  the  country.    The  best  way  to  fo|m  a  nurseiy 

f^  ^riti^  seamen,  is  to  allow  every.  British  subject  every  fair 

op9ort^nity  of  geitting  rich  as  fast  as  he  can  in  bis  own  way*    A 

ilipb  trading  country  oHist  necessarily  employ  a  gneat  nianyaeatn#n^ 

md  will  sdways  be  able  to. find  them  when  they  are  wanted,  b^ 

a^poor  co^^ltly  wiU  want  the  means  of  providing  for  them  wh^ 

they  are  found. 

t,.:tl  have  now.  Sir,  I  ti^^fpiaorly  and  c^^lidly  considered  all  the 
li>iX9x49%eB  and  all  the  disadvanteges  of  the  system  I  wish  to  have 
a^^ted;  and,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  read  thi^  letter,  with 
att^^n,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  do  me  the  justice  fo  allow  that 
X  b^.e  coippletely  made  good  all  that  I  promised.  A$  far  as  the 
coauQMoity  at  large  is  concerned,  this  system  would  be  attended 
jwitb  very  important  advantages,.  ina3mucb  as  it  would  add  at  least 
4faree  mUlions.  to^the  revenue  of  the,  state,  and  take  off  at  least  one 
iniUioB  from  the  expense  with  which  the  public  are  now  charged 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor;  but  there  are  two  classes  of 
f^eople,  whose  circumstances  would  be .  materially  affected  by  this 
diange  in  the  mode  of .  collecting  the  revenue,  jn  whose  b^alf  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words. 

.  Though  1  cannot  point  out  any  one  in  particular,  it  is  possible 
that  tbero/may  be  some  manufactures  in  the  country  that  would 
be'raioed  by  the  free  importation  of  similar  articles  from  abroad ; 
and  though  these  manufactures,  as  I  have  already  shown,  are,  in 
fact,  pernicious  to  the  state,  it  would  be  very  unjust  towards  the 
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pmfmxkon  to  deprive  them^  Vfj  tfiis  miexpected  chmgey  of  tbe 
tuf^life  wbieb  tbty  Ii«f •  vested,  w0k  the  Moe^m  of  the  legisla- 
Hire,  OQ  «itideilakif^  whtcti  promised  them  lionnderabie'  profit. 
To  these  persons  then,  if  there  should  be  any  sncfa,  1  eooaider  it 
to  be  right  to  make  good  all  tbe  losses  that  they  can  prove  tfaey 
kave  sustained  fcy  this  change,  out  of  .the  first  year's  savings,  so 
diat  they  may  have  the  same  capital  to  begin  the  world  widi  as 
^y  bad  before;  asd  the  iriboivr^  of  eourse,  wMi  diehr  families, 
will  %e  maintained  by  tbe  state,  until  they  can  find  employment  ki 
other  situations. 

The  o'riier  'Chss  of  «o6ferers.to  vvbom  I  diuded,  are  Ihese 
officers  and  men  who  are  at  present  employed  in  coUectii^  the 
l^venue,  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  nevr 
iy^tem.  Out  of  this  nomber  however,  three  hundred  coHeetors, 
Sffid  twice  that  number  of  clerks,  besides  a  tboard  of  revenne  in 
London,  would  find  immediate  employment  in  cotlcctiog  tbe 
income  tax;  and  the  reraamder,  like  the  unemployed  <^&;ers.iB 
liie  army  and  Mrvy>  might  yeeeive  peti^ons  pPoportioKed^foillelr 
length  of  servitude  fortbe  remainder  oi  thdr  4iv^.  '  ": 

This  plan^  in  a  more  diffused  form,  was  submkted  to  IjOMI 
B^l^^  when  he  w»b  chancellor  of  Ibe  excheqoier,  in'^lhe^  year 
181T|  Who'yieVumed  it,  with  the  imimnlion,  that^he  bad  not  t' 
to  lead  It  Avtih  itfttention.  Tfae^mcome  ttfx,  at  4hBt  time,  had  i 
jdst  be^  taken  «tf;  and  the  pr^ndice'agakistit'waa  siaa^eiqi^i 
I  trai  convinced  Omt  I  should  tic^  titotain  a  4iearing^  tf  X  -wmmpbB^ 
to  make  my  opintoas  known*  Sitiee  tben,a  vary-greaftftlteilEUttc^^ 
Imm  taken  pbMDe-  in  ^hesentimesls-of  many  peoph^^siMiffespeet-te 
Am  fairness  and  usefulness  of  this  tax;  and  as,  fpOBt  tbe-^grmt 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  'meoturas  of  government  <wiiiiip 
these  two  or  ^ree  la^t  years,  I  Jiave  feaaoR  to  *believe^  that^lieCii 
onr  opinioin  coincide  in  most  'points  eonneeted  with  oar^aoa*^ 
ttiercial  and  narv^pation  laws,  I  am  jntu;b  more  appvebeosive  tfa»t 
you  have  anticipated  my  plan,  than  that  yon  s^nld  be  Uiisd  t» 
the  advaiitagM  of  it.  Be  that  however  as  it  may,  a  ptopdsal, 
wrbtch  promises  to  brmg  into  the  public  treasury  no  less  a  sutii 
than  three  tniHions  sterling  perennnm,  witdout  taking  one  single 
'atUitional  penny  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  deserves  eH 
leafst  an  attentive  perusal. 

I  have  now  Sir,only  to  add  that,  with  the  firmest  veliane0  ofi 
"jrdur  patriotism,  and  the  highest  admiratioo  of  your  tidents, 

I  remain,  > 

Your  most  obedient 

and  very  humble  Servant, 

WALTER  FORMAN. 
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CORN  LAWS. 
By  W-  W.  WHITMORE,  Esq.  M.P. 


siiftbNb  fetoitibN. 


'     .  tSiftlTLEUENj  ■  "'  ' 

A%i  f  ttblic  ta  well  as  private  grounds*  I  am  anxiow  t#  addreM 
jou  respecting  die  present  state  of  the  com  Iiavs.f«<^n  public 
l^rctundsy  bediiiset  I  am  well  aware  how  much  apfurehension  eicistS 
ja  the  minds  di  the  agriculturists  on  lids  subjecti  and  how  necss- 
kaacf  it  is  to  aSl^y  ihe  fears  and  satisfythe  judgment  <X  this  mOstim- 
|ioirta&t  class  of  the  oommuni^  iprefions  to  suc^  alterations  bfeifig 
effected  i^  diose  kws  As  shall  inalBe  them  s^uaierbettsr  with  ihe 
AMatmpoKcy  ^d  theessential  interests  of  thisMUnti^..  Xbftsulih 
jecthas  heea  so  fre^ueotlf  discussed*  and  the  leadii^  axgumfntsto 
lepeatadly  stated*  tMt  I  cannot  hope  to  introduce  mwA  of  nortkf 
hk  my  present  considoration  of  it*  All  I  prcpoee  to  myself  is*  aui^ 
ply  to  brui|r  igain  under  your  notice  the  leading  to{>ics  of  th^  div 
ciMSita^  with  some  facts  and  calculations  which*  tmn^h  diey  pos- 
sess not*  perhaps*  the  noerit  of  novelty*  have  not  been  aufidaMdy 
enforced,  and  the  repetition  of  which  mil*  in  my  dpinito*  be  pno^ 
du^ctive  of  advanuge. 

^,  1h  ail  great  questions  of  internal  policr*  and  more  especially  in 
diose  aflFecjting  the  p^uniary  interests  of  individuals*  k  is  cunous 
lb  Remark  how  so6n  arguments  ^e  f <>fgotten*  and  ;how.  easily  tiy 
'human  mind  abandons  its  judgment  to  listen  <mly  to  its  feelings  and 
apprehensions  of  injury,  ^hat  such  is  the  case  with  tespect  t6  this 
great  question*  every  one  who  mixes  with  the  agricultival  interest 
must  be  well  aware.  A  ftfw  comtoomplace  cries  i^^ainSt  ^lolidcal 
economy*— of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors*^-the  dangerof  inno- 
yation*— -and  the  great  importance  of  the  agricultural  interest  to 
tt(e  ;^te*— -are  the  changes  perpetually  rung  on  tlus  question* 
and  iire  generally  st^cient  to  close  the  judgment  against  any  lur*- 
ther  argument  on  it.  Most  assuredly  I  do  not  miean  to  uniteryalue 
the^  considerations ;  I  do  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  danger  and  in- 
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coufesicflKoC  cningcaiiioiirnievBsi  puBcy ;  I  an  fei  Ihiill'  WBij|^ 
an  adrocate  for  chauigey  msnif  because  a  theory  requires  it,  or 
because  some  possible  adtantage  may  accrue  from  it,  but  of  wfaidi 
wehave  no  certainty  from  experience ;  neither  can  I,  as  one  of  the 
landed  interest,  be  supposed  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  agricul- 
turists. If  I  haTe  labored  with  some  degree  of  assiduity  in  this  cause, 
it  is  becSuse  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  change;  it  is  be- 
cause the  interests  of  agriculture  as  well  as  all  other  interests,  in  my 
judgment,  require  it ;  it  is  because  our  present  law  does  not  agree 
with,  but  totally  differs  from  the  ancient  policy  of  this  country  ;  it 
is  because  experience  has  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  a  more  free 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  with  respect  to  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  it  is  l^ecause  a  re-establishment  of  this  branch  of  commerce 
is  absolutely  essential  to  ena1>le  Great  Britain  to  continue  to  hold 
the  prominent  station  she  now  occupies  amongst  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  nations  of  the  world.  I  will  proceed  as  coi|ciseIj 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit  to  estabiish  these  positi(m«; 
Before  I  do  so,  however,  permit  me  to  say  a  worn  on  the 
private  ipotives  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  urging  me  to  tt^ 
course.  I  am  well  aware  how  much  of  odium  I  have  incttrr^ 
amongst  die  agriculturi&ts,  by  the  line  of  policy  I  have  felt  itatjf 
duty,  to  pursue,  and  I  have  had  recent  proofs  of  its  amottttt. 
Cbn^jriiTy  to  former  precedent  in  this  neighborhood,  I  have  seeit 
Ae  ^ghpultural  interest  exerting  themselves  strongly  irifevor  afjk 
stranger,  in  opposition  to  one  of  uieir  own  body,  a  neighbor  in  poiat 
erf 'residence,  and  a  friend  in  inclination.  Far  be  it  from  me  tt» 
(Complain  of  this.'  You,  Gentlemen,  are  at  perfect  liberty  toactak 
you  please ;  to  speak  of  your  independence  were  almost  ah  iilstrit 
to  you,  it  were  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  that  which  is  clear,  palpable^ 
unquestionable.  If  you  were  of  opinion  that  I  harbored  a  hosfL 
tile  feeling  to  your  interests^  or  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  views 
respecting  it,  you  were  bound,  in  my  opinion,  to  act  as  you  didt»ik 
the  occasion  to  which  I  allude.  But  suspecting,  as  I  am  iiiduteii 
to  do,^at  this  feeling  has  arisen  from  an  erroneous  view,  as'WeU 
of' my  intention  as  of  the  policy  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
reconAn^rid;  it  is  not  unnatural  that  I  should  wish,  and  wiR  nd^ 
I  hope,  be  considered  objectionable  by  you  that  I  should  endeavor 
to  set  myself  right  in  your  opinion.  Placed  too,  by  the  result,  fn 
the  distinguished  situation  of  your  representative,  it  is  accordant 
with  my  own  feelings,  and  notincoi^sistent  with  sound  constitu- 
tional usage,  diat  I  should  explain  to  you  the  motives  which  have 
lid  me  to  pursue  the  course  I  have  done  on  this  question.  I  ana 
of  opinion  that  the  intercourse  between  the  constituent  body  and 
£he  nfpresentative  should  be  frequent,  and  without  disguise^-^tiiat 
-ix^hile  die  latter  is  unshackled  in  his  opinions/he  should  cleariyes- 
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pb^  bis  Htw^  on  all  questions  of  vital  importaBCi^  T&ts  iriO^ 
Ihope^  sufficiently  account  for  my  present  step^  ancHnduce  you  to 
lend  a  patient  attention  to  the  statement  t^am  about  to  make  to 
you  on  the  vital  question  of  the  corn  laws. 

In  order  cleai^y  td*  understand  the  question,  and  its  bearing  od 
the  interest  of  the  country^  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  situ* 
ationin  which  a  country,  at  different  stages  of  its  progress,  *£nds  it- 
self placed,  with  respect  to  agricul&ral  produce.  At  one  period  it 
exports,  at  another  it  imports  com :  such,  at  least,  is  the  coarse 
which  nature  dictates,  and  which  prevails  where  injudicious  laws 
do  not  interfere  to  derange  this  natural  and  most  beneficial  brancb 
of  cmnmerce. .  The  reason  why  a  nation  finds  it  most  advantage- 
ous to  do  this,  is  that  at  one  period  its  population  is  small  in  p»]porw 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  fertUe  soil  itipossesses,  and  f!hat  l&s  soil 
yields  a  larger  produce  than  can  be  consumed  at  home.  The  es* 
pense  of  cultivating  land  of  higher  degrees  of  fertility  is  trifling!^  . 
amd  it  can,  therefore,  be  afforded  at  a  price  so. low  as  to. induce 
foreigners  to  purchase  it  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  cost  gene* 
xated  by  the  conveyance  «of  so  bulky  an  article,  to  any  considerable 
distance.  .It  is  paid  for  generally  in  manufactured  producey  A 
oatioh  becomes  an  iitfporter  of  com,  when  its  population  has  so 
increased  as  to  consume  not  only  the  produce  of  its  better. soil^  but 
that  of  some  of  inferior  quality ;  the  expenses  of  .cultivation  are 
thereby  increased,  the  price  is  raised,  and  an  importation  of  foreign 
€om»  grown  at  a  cheap  rate,  becomes  a  profitable  business.  Tm 
former  was  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  its  exports  exceeded  its  imports  of  corn  ;  but  about 
the  year  177S  it.  gradually  became  an  importing  country,  and  would 
have  still  condnued  constantly:  increasing  its  imports^  had  not  laws 
l^u  passed)  in  latter,  time/at  least,  which  impeded  its  progress  ig 
this  respect.  The  advantages  which  accrue  ^om  this  int^coursi(|» 
with  foreign  states  are,  that  a  regular  supply  of  food  is  obtained  % 
that  the  fluctuations  of  seasons  are  much  less  felt,  than  where  a  na^ 
tion.is.  dependent  on  a  limited  territory  for  its  supply;  that^the 
price  oi  labor,  by:  whi^ii  the  beneficial  employment  of  ca^al  is  tt^ 
milated,  :i8  kiept  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  that  of  foreign  countries  % 
Out  a;  trade  advantageous  to  both  parties  is  carried  on,  each  parting 
vith  its  surplus  produce  to  the  furtherance  of.  their  mutual  inter- 
ests; and  that  lundly  feelings,  and  what  may  be  termed  natural 
alliances,  are  formed  between  foreign  and  inydependent  states  re^ 
dounding.  to  the  benefit  of  eftch.  Where  the  intercourse  is  ^itef- 
fupted  by  law,  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place ;  the  supply  is  re »- 
4ered  precarious ;  the  fluctuations  of  seasons  are  felt  with  accumiM 
Is^  pi^essure;  dbe.  price  of  labor.is  interfjered  with—- raised  at 
ImsBmMd  depressed abroadftxade  is  checked,  and  feelingsiof  bo|!^ 
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ijSgHf  Ai  plm^  tetdsi^  to  kidi  f«tifiatQr|r  laws  as  still  faidiir 
tend  to  dei4af^  its  operattoni  wliik  no  rdtaoce  can  be  ^a^ced  M 
die  ftS8»taiu:e,  soTaliuMe  m  times  of  war,  and  which  may  natat;^ 
be  expected  between  foreign  nations,  where  a  beneficial  commercial 
iateroburse  is  carried  oh.  ^    ^ 

Tlas'isfiot  tfaieory  only,  bat  abundantly  estaMisned  b^tlis  expe«^ 

rieaee  of  the  lastly  years  in  this  country.    I  hareakeady  statM^ 

that  our  ereseat  system  of  cork  laws  is  xrat  an  aiUiereiice  to  JOi 

aHdeat  sdieme  of  policy,  but  a  flagrant  deviation  from  it    A  eux^ 

sory  >iew  of  die  former  kw  wiU  estaibUsh  diis  posidon.    l%sr 

jnindple  of  the  law  regulatifig  die  import  of  com  whidi  continuecl 

*   in  felpoe  from  tbe  yeir  I77S  to  1615  was  as  follows :  diere  wasoiitf 

ki^  d«ty  of  44^.  9i7.  per  quarter,  and  two  low  dudes,  one  ct 

SirSd.  and  die  odi^of  a  6ii«  per  quarter.    These  were  payable  by 

that  law  in  the  f ofioWiag  ratio :  theliigh  duty  while  the  price  ar 

home  was  rudder  4i4fS.  per  quarter,  die  &tst  low  diiiy  from  14«. 

to  46«.,  and  ifae  eecoiid  low  tfauy  wheh  it  had  reachedi4i82^. 

^lis  law  continued  in^  fbrCe  undl  1?91,  when  die  dutier  te^ 

nfei&ing  die  same,  the  rate  at  winch  diby  came  into  foreewM 

dianged,  substituting  50«.  for  44^.^  and  Ms*  for  48i;.    ^91ieaQ 

tkenioie,  would  be  snported  x>n  the  parent  of  2«.  Hdi  jf&t 

quArter,  wheik  its  price  had  reajoh^  50s.  and  at  6d.  when  it 

stse  to  54s.    In  1B04,  these  prices  were  agaiti  raised  to  605.  and 

Wi0    This  hlw,  it  appear^  neter  prerented  an  import  of  wheat 

Into  GvetA  Biitain,  except,  perhaps,  for  three  or  four  yearsin  tiift 

citlier  part  of  the  period  edluded  to.    The  price  sdways  rose  up  tb 

diati  at'  irfiich  the  low  duties  were  payable,  and  rirtu^dly  gannut  i 

ffl         free  trade  in  com,  subject  to  a  duty  of  fiif.  Bd.  per  ^uai^  Mt 

4.         most,  and  ^eofiXtSlj  of  only  Bd.    It  is  thus  ifear,  i&at  die  ft&etdt 

jgrrtem,  mhixik  consists  of  prohibidon  dfimpoftlbiei|p^CG«ni  exc^tf 

||atfffioes  rarely  obtained,  and  winch  may,  in  tmtb,  be  coi^er^ 

^    li4dMse  of  ecareity,  is  ap  innovation  «n  the  former  .system  of  onor 

^Ofif  4aw.    it  reminas^  be^seen  jvow  far  |tiir  imunradtttt  ik  orii 

abt^4le9^<{ifil  jone^    Sut^st  let  its  pauses  and  iccmsider  whiedMir 

'dime  f »cr  wm  6  perbd in  thehistory  dF this  orany .odier  ^untry 

^BShiUtaBg  a  greater  xlegree  of  prosperity  dian  Great  Britain  4^^ttl| 

^tiring  c^  f o«ty-*two  years  I  baye  mendoned.    T¥lien  has  capital 

Hse^tncreased  i  when  hare  manufactives  so  mult^idied?  vrhen  ham 

-aMsenve,  and  a  revenue  too  paid  widi  ei}u|l  ease  to4he  peo^te^ 

•been  so  augmented  i  when  h^  works  of  art,  toads^  bri<%e^  x:*- 

-ntle,  borbc^rbeen  constructed  with.^^ual  facility  i  when^ras  mitf* 

-tary  gl<|ry  ^nd^litical  ascendancy  been  carried  to  sohigh ^ pitdrf 

ated^when,  and^dm^is  perhaps  the  niain  point  in  the  presentinqnitf^ 

i#hen  has  a^utemre  Bonded  to  a  similar  extaiti  -  Look  skJ&k 

inastesiaciosed,  at  d^drsmi^  efi«eied~€Ottsider  d>eirastiai^«o^ 
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d^ous  a^igmeuution  oi  rents,  axul  then  s^j^  wht^i^  ot  not  tUf 
i^M  91  periW;  of  great  and  general  national  fio^fcxitf.  .  {  wi«b  i^ 
tp  ^any  my  argument  too  iaur^  and  I  wiU  admit  that  an  Impedunent 
to  import  corn  arose  in  the  later  years  of  the  late  wsmt,  froin  itt«^ 
te^j(  2Uidats  pecuKar  features.  I  will  admit,,  that  thisa»d  ll^?a* 
ri^Qi^o£  the  currency  will  explain,  in  some  npieasure^  the^^liq^ 
pj^e  of  agucttltur^l  produce,  and  the  xronsequent  h|gh  rents  ;  but^ 
malung  every^deduc^iof^oo  dwse  heads^  lafP  c^arly  of  iq^imoA 
t^  the  jpenod  X  have  named  waff  one  of  g^res^  ajgriaultnral  .pmspe^ 
T|ty^  and  tins,  prpsperity  waa  in  no.  meaujire  owipe  to  the  l^fwa  rc» 
s|}ecting  the  admifsion  of  foreign  corn;  it  spn^ng  itom  tha(  S9wpcf 
hpm  mience  alone  real  agricukural  prosperity  can  sprku^  nam^^ 
t^  Jbealthy  and  prosperous  s^te  of  the  oUier  int^estv  oHbe  coiiflk 
t^rp^from  increasing  capital^  and  augmenting  popu^UjiHit 

i5ut  it  is  time  to  consider  the  ef^cts  of  the  pres^pt  hm*  Tht 
pdifcqde  of  the  law  passed  inlaid  wa^,  tbat^dl  ini^rrf^wrs^^ith 
ioreign^  countries  in  grain  should  cease,  unlsBf  4^  prices*  ivm  9^ 
l4gh  as  to  evince  the  necessity  of  foreign  aiipyply  i  )t)iat  ihe  tcadi 
in.com.  should  not  be,  as  it  had  been4ier«tafore,  t^aidrulQ,  but  tbt 
eitcg[»tion; ,  that  the  bosif  demand  should,  eaciipt  tn^^^traordiqjay 
c^8»lK.aupplied  by  the  borne  produce.  Npw^  this  it  bad.  bsM 
{opid  could  0Qly4>e  ac;compKs|iad  by  the  ea^isleqce  9^  bigb  F^i 
an^  notwithstanding  the  p»ade,of  jKUriotism  then  piit  foith  by4if 
a^i^tes  of  this  system,  it  »»s  obmns  tbat  hig^  pijces  imd  Isif^ 
re|it&  were  the  ql^ects  aoi^bt  to  he  obtained  hf  thas  J^w.  JNt^l^ 
p^i;baps^  in  an  .enlightened  oountr^  was  a^  ^vA^t  ^,tbi§g9  ^ff9r 
himmd  more  at  i^ariance  with  f:Qmmon  sense  ^  ^0un4  if(iik^ 
tljp  ^e  one  Introduced  byrtbis  Jaw*  It  estaUished  ^a^  mm^^f^lfB 
b^  jE^d  in  .producing  tb^t^ss^tial  ixiffedi^ttioi  a)l  f9>W0]^fdli% 
^Mxf^t^T{  ^f  ^?i»tity  of  r the  article  momppUMdii  ^k^mkmm  g^ 
^iipi  ^fxuld<^e.uttei^  d^imfi^  «i£  spty  mw9Vpil$i^¥fbfMi^m         ^ 

t^,  commerce  of  gpifi  Practical  men  mO^  »w^\f  t9fi0m  tb^  ^fi^ 
c^Sffj ci^ such. Jiapdution^  Xbe  object  ^ m^ms^lf  k^mH{A§ 
pnc^  oC^igiven'artiqk  .|»eypnd  tberat^  at  wbk^  it^iwmUl  ^dlM 
iwnpwt  it.f  f^rioe,  hov^exfr,  is^^ulatfd  4l^y  r^^eiru^^Mddbt 
sijj^j.  ,.Xt  4$,  idHripuf  tbatt  ^  ord«ir  49  mllioi^i'^qm ifii^^^h  9W 
mufit  aiQt  #ow  the  ^«mpljF  ta  itaceaed  t^i/ms^a  ^  jmiifh^  M^ 
)a^  jou  can  pass  willSewsfiitqtual  for^its  ^ts^mi^^kbgom^  Sm^ 
nv^^^^all:  W  kJias4>as|i^o^d«  that^  yei^rti^fliaKieflMWSSrpf  ^ 
siigp^;<»rqr  the  deAiand  wiH.eff?ct4t.  I.s^ipriMit^^Wffiam^ 
btt(  #(ppe4e  to  the  truth  ^  itbis^  Qbw)Wfimp^timf  :^d4t  m  ^imi/§^  4 
aQ|edi#iv,  .The  Dutch  mierchain(s>dMtipy^^ifief(iQil^Ttbeo^^ 
ggaSP^  JifP^flh^t  Si^statnr  tA^p4jg0t  w>oi84«r  ilp  licui^  If^AflMMlbNi^ 
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ill  aJfknUge  of  the  monopoly  Atj  potw^M  in  dntatt^e*  ^  Tbe 
fi^mongets  of  London  hare  often  pursoed  the  same  course.  'At 
Ihe  peiiod  of  agricultural  distress  in  1821  otr  1822^  a  propoftlticm 
was  made  at  one  of  the  county  meetings  held  generally  ^at  titmt 
period,  to  destroy,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
prb^ce  then  in  ^e  farmers'  hands.  I  have  no  recollection  how 
Ats.  Was  proposed  t6  be  accomplished,  and  I  cannot  be  supposed 
an  advocate  for  so  singular  a  proceedings  but  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  tjiat  if  it  had  been  possible,  it  was  a  more  sensible  pro- 
position than  those  commonly  adopted  at  such  meetings— ounre 
sensible,  at  least,  if  the'^monopoly  system  was  to  be  preserved.'    If 

•  I  were  an  advocate  for  its  continuance,  I  should  be  most  anziotts 
<o  see  a  burning  clause  added  to  the  law,  that  should  consign  to 
the  flames  the  excess^  when  the  supply  exceeded  the  detxmhd^ 
because  in  that  way  only  can  I  see  the  posability  of  tibe  objcfct 
being  attained. 

The  distress  of  the  period  T  have  alluded  to  was,  if  not  produced^ 
fl^atfully  aggravated  by  the  system  established  by  that  law  y  sad  if 
it  be  allowed  to  continue  in  existence,  it  is,  I  think,  obvious,  !ire 
shall  again,  at  no  distant  period,  be  exposed  to  a  similar  c^nutr. 
T%e  state  doctors  have  in  truth  thrown  their  patient,  the  s^powt- 
tarUt,  into  a  state  much -resembling  an  ague,  subject  to  hot  and 
Cold  fits,  and,  in  mockery,  they  miscall  it  protection :— *a  fatid 
misnomer,  which,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  the  force  of  an  argii- 
tnent,  has  done  more  mischief  to  the  worid  than  any  other  single 
word  ever  used.  Protection  forsooth  I  cs^  that  be  proteeticm 
which  strips  the  industrious  farmer  of  his  hard-earned-  ca^itid  i^csm 
Aat  be  protection  which  exposes  the  mass  of  the  people  to  famine  ? 
am  that  be  ^  beneficial  system  which  deranges  the  trade  of  tfce 
whole'  world,  and  exposes  to  hazard  die  wealth,  the  power,  tiie 
kuportance  ih  the  scale  of  nations  of  this,  with  all  its  faults,  llie 
fi^ost  virtuous  and  the  most  blessed  of  any  country  in  existence  ? 
^**^  Btit  i  have  said  this  abortive  attempt  at  monopoly lfll^nidre-i^U« 
lious  in  the  com  trade  than  in  any  odier.  It  is  so,'Dgcause  cbtn  is 
if  self  in  a  great  measure  the  regulator  of  its  own  cost ;  a  high'  price 
yptom  leads  to  high  rents,  high  tithes,  high  rate^c^  labor,  I^di> 
poor  rates;  it  demands  more  capital  tostocta  farm.  AU  »e 
Vd!tiou8  charges  incurred  by  the  farmer  are,  as  all  fii^rmerskiicysr^ 
iitlgmented  by  the  price  of  com  conrinuing  high  for  a  period  of 
two  or  three  consecutive  years.  TJiis  extra-expense  has  been'ln- 
eurred  previous  to  the  fall  in  price  occurring  cdnsequent  on  an 
abundant  harvest}  it  cannot  be  checked  at  once,  and  even  if  it 

?9»  could,  there  is  nothing  wherewidi  to  indemnify  the  farmer  for  die 
miEmey  already  expended  in  producing  his  crops.  He  calculated 
W^  ^^otinwmce  of  high  price  i  his  agreements  of  v«rioirsks&dft 
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meie  contingent  on  it— ^they  are  binding  on  him,  though  the  data 
<m  which  be  entered  into  them  are  totally  changed.  The  conse* 
quence  of  which  is,  that  one  season  of  agricultural  distress  sweeps 
off  numbers  of  tlie  poorer  farmers,  and  that  if  it  continue  beyond 
that  period,  as  it  most  commonly  does  when  it  once  begin^  the 
whole  farming  body  feel  it  most  severely.  W 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  great  fluctuations  in  price 
are  injurious  to  no  interest  more  than  to  the  agricultural.  A  mo- 
nopoly  in  any  other  article,  if  it  fail,  is  productive  of  injury  to  the. 
persons  engaged  in  its  production;  but  they  have  the  power  of 
itontrol ;  they  can  cease  to  produce  until  the  excess  is  worked  off: 
»or  does  the  high  or  low  price  of  the  produce  affect,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  farmer,  the  price  of  labor  and  the  other  charges  incident  to 
such  production. 

•  If  the  manufacturers  of  doth  or  hats  possess  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  and  that,  owinjg  either  to  competition  or  false  calcn* 
lation,  the  market  is  overstocked,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  limit 
tlkeir  manufacture  until  the  excess  is  worked  off,  and  prices  have 
attained  their  former  level.  But  the  farmer  cannot  do  this,  or  at 
least  he  cannot  do  it  with  any  thing  like  the  same  facility;  his 
prodqce  depends  on  seasons,  over  which  he  has  no  control ;  his 
capital  must  be  employed ;  it  consists  in  part  of  live  stock,  which 
must  be  fed  whether  they  tend  to  further  production  or  not.  He 
has  ei^agements  to  meet,  which  allow  not  of  any  diminution  of  his 
j^noduce,  however  low  it  may  be  sold;  and  the  first  effect  of  a 
chakige  from  low  to  Titgh  price,  is  a  greater,  and  not  a  lessened 
growdi'of  grain.  It  is  in  this  way  the  poor  farmer  tries  to  meet 
hi9  engagements ;  he  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  he  disregards 
tbe  common  maxinis  of  prudence^  and  he  breaks  through  all  his 
covenants,  to  save  himself  and  his  family  from  being  precipitated 
from  the  respecuble  station  of  an  English  farmer  into  the  class 
below  hkn,  if  not  into  the  abject  condition  of  a  pauper. 
-  I  shall  ht  charged  perhaps  with  attributing  all  fluctuations  in  price 
to  the  law,  overlooking  those  which  arise  from  natural  causes.  I 
am  far  from  doing  so, — it  is  because  the  farming  business  is  ex- 
foned  more  than  any  other  to  these  natural  fluctuations,  that  I 
especially  complain  of  those  faaitioiis  ones  introduced  by  the  law. 
Almost  all  great  evik  which  afflict  particular  interests  in  a  state, 
aprk^  -from  a  complication  of  causes, — erroneous  legbls^tion  then 
ahly  produces  its  full  eflbct,  when  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  some 
«>f  l^e  various  changes  to  which  the  affairs  of  men  are  exposed,  as 
in  the>  human  body  the  sufferings  are  the  most  acute,  and  the 
'danger  the  greatest  when  natural  weakness  has  been  increased  by 
rodent,  or  exasperated  by  injudicious  treatment:  and,  in  the  case 
before  u^' it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  aggravate  by  law  the  fluc-> 
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tttutoAS  to  which  the  agricaltmral  inteTCSt  ie,  under  aU  ciream^aa^ 
eet,  exposed.  There  is,  too,  this  distinction  to  be  drawn  betwoaa 
die  two  caaesi^-^fluctuations  in  price,  arising  from  natural  caoiei, 
carry  with  them  a  certain  principle  of  compensation :  if,  in  a  natii* 
ral  ^e  of  things,  prices  fall  on  account  of  abundance,  there  may 
be  (Stress  amongst  the  farmers ;  but  there  is  the  additional  quantky 
ef  piroduce  in  his  hands  to  mitigate  the  eril.  This  fall,  too,  is  feom 
a  less  height )  but  if  you  have  by  law  screwed  up  prices  to  an  an^ 
natural  efevation,  and  they  suddenly  fall,  it  is  clear  you  aggravate 
the  eril  in  a  tenfold  ratio*  He  may  have,  as  in  the  £[»mer  case, 
the  additional  produce  i  but  the  compensation  for  the  greiater  &U 
witt  be  sought  for  in  vain  by  this  advantage.  The  fall  of  price  from 
60^  per  quarts  to  40s.  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  fall  fispm 
60s.  to  40^.,  and  the  diflPerence  constitutes  often  the  min  of  the 
fanner.  Besides,  this  iuctuation  of  price  may  arise  without  there 
being  an  abundant  produce :  suppose  apeculatbn,  founded  oa 
erroneous  data,  to  have  raised  prices  to  the  import  price,^  it  is  cfear 
that  the  warehouses  would  be  emptied  of  all  their  foreign  grain, 
and  that  lai^  imports  would  take  place,  and  the  larger  because  the 
time  is  limited  by  law  for  its  admission,  unless  the  h^  price  mmi^ 
tinues— what  would  be  the  result  ?  A  great  fall  in  price,  witfamut 
any  Gompensatbn  to  the  farmer  for  increased  produce.  An  enor 
er  a  fraud,  in  taking  the  a^verages  by  which  the  import  price  »  fixei^ 
might  produce  a  simitar  result.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  ^ht 
law  passed  in  1815  has  already  been  changed  to  a  cenain  ex^t; 
It  has  fixed  Ws.  instead  of  BOs.  as  the  import  price,  but  it  has  added 
high  duties  which  did  not  exist  before;  and  when  the  actual  state 
of  the  currency,  compared  with  that  of  1815,  is  taken  into  account^ 
the  present  can  hardly  be  considered  a  more  favorable  law  to  tilt 
country  thsin  that  of  1815.  The  principle  of  excluding  foreiga 
com,  except  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  still  remains  unchang^. 

If  such  then  be  the  consequences. <tf  ^  low  fit  oi  the  agoe  tm 
riie  agriculturists,  what  are  those  of  the  high  fit  l^-periode,  I  meaii^ 
of  high  price.  No  doubt,  the  landlord  and  clergy  are  benefited 
by  it }  and  great,  if  this  state  were  permanent,  I  admit,  would  -  hm 
the  benefit  to  them ;  but  do  the  other  classes  constituting  the  amt- 
cultural  interest  participate  in  it?  Hiis  is  much  more  questioos£let 
How  stands  the  case  with  respect  to  the  farmer  at  rack<«ren»? 
During  the  period  of  the  rise  he  is  benefited ;  but  no  sooner  has  it 
taken  place,  than  all  his  charges,  as  I  have  before  stated,  vise  ia 
exact  proportion  to  the  devation  which  praces  have  attained.  Itia 
a  lagrant  error  to  imagine  that  his  net  profits  are  at  all  greater 
under  a  high  dian  under  a  low  price  ;  indeed,  if  the  subject  wena 
accurately  investigated,  I  am  convinced  the  very  reverse  would  be 
folind  to  be  the  fact.     A  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  feod4eada» 
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a«3^  sfieessftry  coiMfequ^nc^,  to  a  riseio  tbat  cf  kboiv  and  a  dimi* 
au^OA  of  profits^  ia  which  the  Sdtmer,  a8  a  capitalist^  partioipateaf 
But  idbis  is  rather  aa  abstruse  point  i  and  as  my  wish  is  to  conskks 
das  subject  at  preseot  plainly  and  praeticsdly,  I  wiU  not  pursue  it« 
The  interestytooi  of  the  landlord  is  contingent  on  tkt  permanenejf 
^  the  high  price;  and  if  it  be  true  that  this  System  subjitfclil  the 
country  to  great,  fluctuation  of  price^  the  qiiestion  assumes  a;  tery 
different  shape;  Whether  I  understand  my  own  interest  or  not»  I 
wiU  not' decide^  but>  as  a  landed  proprietor^  I  he^tate  not  to  affirm 
ito^it  is  not  advanced  by  bigbprices,  when  with  those  high  prioes 
^'princqile  of  fluctuation  is  also  introduced.  Hi^  ^rice  gives  me 
h^^Y  i^^Qt  it  is  true,  but  then  l  have  ta  pay  deatetior  ne&iriy  ettvy 
aitide  of  my  ccmsumption;  and  I  pay  away  with  Cine  hand  £i  ceMci* 
siderable  portion  of  what  I  received  with  the  other.  This  is  an 
ioafOctant  consideration.  The  balance  of  advantage  is,  howtvec^  I 
ovrc^  on  the  side  of  the  landlord  i  but  then  comes  a  period  of 
agrtt:ttltural  dastrese,  arising  from,  a  considerable  fall  of  prieen* 
What  is  the  resuk  ?  Why»  great  arrears^  great  abatements^  eon^ 
eiderable  deterioration  of  property,  and  those  ambarrassments  which 
surise  fiom  an  anticipation  of  income  to  meet  engagements  already 
ccmtmcted.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  an  indi* 
^rik{ual  ^n  the  being  led  to  calculate  on  a.  larger  income  than  he 
actually  receives)  it  almost  imrariably  gives  rise  to  great  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  this  is  the  consequence  of  prices  high  generally^ 
though  liable  to  great  variations*  The  clergy  are  in  some  reaped 
phc^  in  a  similar  condttion  to  the  landlord ;  but  with  this  es# 
eential  difference,  that  they  feel  not»  in  any  thieg  like  the'  same 
degree,  the  consequences  ot  the  deterioration  gS  land  contingent  on 
fieriods  of  agricukural  distress.  Buildings,  gates,  hedges,  as  we 
well^lmow,  su&r  at  $wh  times  from  neglect,  and  these  f^  enttte^ 
on  the  landlord.  / 

-  There  is  another  point,  .to(^  in  which  the  interest  of  these  chsoes 
m  like  that  of  the  i^st  of  the  conununity,  6?f  iotidy  affected  by  the 
«^em  pussued  with  respect  to  com,  and  that  isi  its  eflRect  on  the 
bufdea  of  taxation..  I  mean  not  the  amount  of  revenue  collected^ 
bntlhe  pressui*e  with  whick  it  falls  on  individuals :  that  presswre 
iackarfy  dependent  oa  the  w^dth  of  the  peo^^  in  cAer  wqwAp^  oo 
tbs  anaouat  of  cstpttal  a  nation  possesses.  Ireland,  with  a  popu^ 
btion  of  six  or  seven  milUonsi  groans  under  a  taxatton  of  three 
cr  four  :mzlli(Hi8|  Crest  Britm>witha  population  of  at  mott 
fourteen  millions,  pay%  without  difliculty*  fifty  millioiw.  Why  is 
ifaisf  Because  Irehind  is  miserably  poor,  and  Great  BritJun  very 
rieh^  Supposing  it  necessary  to  keep  up^  the  eame  aeaount  dF 
revenue,  how  can  the  pressure  be  lightenec)  to  the  iaot  payer} 
Cleariy  in  no  other  way  than  by  aujgpEnenting  the  weahfr  of  the 
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community;  by  increasing  the  national  capital:  in  proportibn* as' 
yoii  do  this,  in  the  same  proportion  do  yon  alleriate  the  burden  of 
taxation^  each  branch  of  the  revenue  yields  more;  taxation,  there- 
fore, may  be  reduced  without  any  diminution  of  the  national 
revenue.  That  this  increase  of  means  wherevirkh  to  meet  taxation 
would  be  produced  by^  a  low  price  of  grain  rather  than  a  high  one, 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  A  high  price 
of  gmin  benefits,  as  I  have  shown,  the  landl(»rd  and  clergy  alone  }* 
all  otlier  classes  suffer  from  it,  because  it  is  from  the  pocl^t  of  the 
C<msumer  that  this  increase  of  high  price  proceeds.  Foreigners^  of 
coarse,  contribute  not  to  it.  Neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  Spaniaids 
will  buy  dear  com  in  England,  when  they  can  get  cheap  corn  from 
the  Bakic  or  America;  and  as  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  there 
must  be  a  source  from  whence  this  high  price  proceeds,  it  i»  iio 
less  clear  it  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  individuals  residing 
in  the  country  where  it  prevails.  Now,  if  this  were  a  mere  tf  ans£^ 
of  wealth  from  the  pockets  of  one  class  to  that  of  the  other,  it  is^ 
probable  the  revenue  would  not  be  affected  by  it.  The  manii^ 
facturer  and  artisan  would  contribute  less  to  it,  while  the  landlord 
and  clergy  would  contribute  so  much  more  as  to  make  up  the 
difference ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  it  is  not  a  mere  transfer,  but  a 
most  bungling  mode  ol  taxation^  by  which,  perhaps,  not  oae-tbird 
of  the  sum  taken  from  the  contributors  is  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  receivers.  A  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  of  10s.  fet 
quarter,  communicating  as  it  would  do  a  corresponding  rise  ta  all 
other  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  is  a  tax  on  the  community 
of  little  short  of  fifteen  miUions  annually ;  and  I  believe  I  overstate 
the  benefit  to  the  landed  interest,  when  I  assume  that  it  puts  five 
n^Uions  into  their  pockets.  The  remainder  is  lost  in  the  seed 
sown,  the  food  given  to  animals,  and  the  extra  prices  of  labor. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is,  I  am  aware,  at  direct  variance  with 
one  of  the  popular  arguments  of  the*  agriculturists.  They  inust 
on  the  necessity  of  high  prices  on  account  of  high  taxation*  The 
national  debt  is  constantly  their  theme,  as  a  justification  d  ^e 
corn-laws,  when  the  impolicy  of  the  system  is  demonstrated  ;  but 
surely  they  can  hardly  have  considered  the  rationale  of  their  own 
argument.  All  general  taxation  must  be  borne  by  the  nation  at 
large  ;  no  individual  can  escape  from  it ;  it  mingles,  in  some  foixn 
or  other,  with  the  food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  and  almast 
the  air  we  breathe,  in  its  various  direct  and  indirect  shapes. 
Some  of  our  imposts  are,  it  is  true,  local  and  partial ;  but  the 
remainder  of  our  taxation — the  great  bulk  of  it — can  never  be 
fairly  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  protection  to  any  one  interest, 
because  borne  by  all. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  i^ 
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monopoly  in  com  leads  to  monopolies  in  other  articles ;  it  is  the 
plea  always  used  in  favor  of  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  it  is  • 
commonly  urged  successfully.  When  the  majority  of  the  legis- 
lators are  monopolists,  they  cannot  but  look  with  a  favorable  eye 
on  die  monopoly  system  i  every  increase  of  that  leads  to  an  acces* 
«ion  of  allies  to  their  darling  portion  of  it ;  indeed,  they  who 
maintain  restrictions  on  one  branch  of  commerce  to  be  a  national 
4>enefit,  can  hardly,  with  any  semblance  of  consistency,  deny  that 
it  is  equally  beneficial  when  applied  to  other  objects.  Crime 
begets  crime;  no  less  surely  does  monopoly  create  monopoly. 
Monopoly,  (, again  repeat,  derives  its  advantage  solely  from  the 
nation  wherein  it  exists :'  to  be  of  any  value  it  must  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,  and  both  Peter  and  Paul  reside  in  the  same  country. 
Hete,  again,  it  is  not  a  simple  transfer;  the  common  effect v of 
mmiopoly  is  to  deaden  exertion,  not  to  stimulate  to  greater  eflbrt. 
Peter  is  robbed,  not  that  Paul  may  be  more  rich,  but  more  kile ; 
or  that  he  may  waste  his  strength  in  producing  that  which  might 
be  purchased  much  better  and  cheaper  from  some  one  else.  Thus 
it  is  that  all  monopolies  diminish  national  wealth ;  but  they  also 
produce- a  more  permanent  effect,  by  retarding  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  and  it  is  in  that  accumulation  that  national  wealth  consists. 
None  produce  this  effect  more  than  the  monopc^y  in  com ;  it  raises 
the  price  of  labor,  and  diminishes  profits  from  whence  such  accunlu« 
4ation  proceeds.  But  neither  is  this  all  the  evil ;  if  profits  are  re? 
duced  at  home  by  a  high  price  of  com,  in  vain  will  you  attempt  to 
prevent  capital  seeking  for  itself  a  more  beneficial  employment  else- 
where. The  difficulty  of  transferring  it  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another  is  not  great ;  and  private  interest  is  too  sharp-sighted  to 
be  long  blind  to  its  own  advantage.  This  is  a  fearful  consideration. 
The  wealth,  the  power,  the  credit  of  the  country,  are  all  at  issue  in 
such  a  case  ;  and  to  no  interest  is  this  of  such  momentous  import 
as  to  the  agriculturist.  Land  has  no  wings,  as  riches  have,  where- 
with to  fly  to  other  regions ;  it  must  remain  and  await  whatever 
d  weal  or  of  woe  betides  the  nation. 

The  possibility,  too,  of  preserving  high  prices  is  clearly  contin- 
gent on  the  possession  of  capital  employing  a  large  population : 
thence  proceeds  the  demand,  and  without  the  demand  we  know 
well  price  cannot  be  raised.  It  were  an  act  little  short  of  insanity 
to  run  any  risk  on  this  subject.  Neither  is  it  a  simple  but  a 
compound  mducement  we  hold  out  to  capitalists  to  seek  employ- 


1  The  exceptions  to  this  doctrine  are  few  in  number,  consisting  chiefly  of 
products  which,  like  certain  wines,  are  in  high  request,  and  can  be  grown 
only  in  particular  situations.  I  am  not  awar«  that  any  of  the  products  of 
Great  Britain  come  within  this  exception. 
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oif  nt  ekesrhere ;  in  proportion  as  our  price  is  laiaed  by  ^ht 
exclusion  of  foreign  com^  we  diitiiirish  its  cost  to  foreigaerac 
Great  Britain  is  in  this,  a)s  inall  other  things  relating  to  opmnteire^ 
the  grand  regulator  of  the  world;  if  her  markets  are  open  to 
fore^n  conif  its  price  is  generally  raised, — if  closed,  it  fails  «s 
generally;  and  that  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  secret  of  th<e  rery 
low  prices  abroad,  at  which  the  agricultural  interest  is  so  much 
alarmed.  What  is  the  result  of  this  ?  why,  that  foreign  mamrfiae'^* 
tures  are  established  in  competition  with  our  own,-^that  Alps 
are  built  by  foreigners,  and  manned  and  victualled  by  fore%nersi 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  British  build.  The  ship-i^waers  eom*^ 
plain  loudly  of  this ;  they,  as  usual,  cry  out  agttntt  theories; 
against  innovation.  They  invoke  the  sphit  of  the  old  navigatiOfir 
laws,  and  conceive  that  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
them  their  distress  is  to  be  attributed :  changes  positively  forced 
on  us,  and  without  which  we  should  have  exposed  our  comm^ciat 
marine  to  infinitely  greater  haziurd^— 4}ut  they  omit  to  remark; 
that,  widi  such  a  system  of  corn^laws  as  ours,  their  interest  mtist 
be  one  of  the  first  to  suflFer.  The  trade  of  the  ship-builder  derives 
little  or  no  benefit  from  machinery,  which*  counteracts  for  a  time 
the  effect  of  cheap  labor,— all  with  them  is  manual  labor  lAnd 
food.  Let  us  take  warning  by  die  effect  we  have  produced  In  dits 
interest ;  deservedly  one  of  the  most  cherished  by  EngliriittiM, 
because  ministering  to  our  most  constitutional  and  most  ^kient 
act  of  power.  Other  interests  will  soon  suffer  equaHy,— -widi 
English  capitM  and  English  skill,  English  machinery  can  soon  be 
erected  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  Germany,  or  Pc^imd  i 
and  thien,  when  perhaps  it  is  too  late,  we  shaH  awake  from  ouf 
fit  of  obstinate  blindness  and  torpor,  but  awake  only  to  contemn 
plate  the  peril  of  our  situation,  and  the '  advantages  we  have  so 
wantonly  thrown  away. 

But  the  agricttiturtsts  assert  that  tlus  fiuctuation  and  anticipated 
Ugh  range  of  price  is  all  imaginary— ^very  good  in  theory,  but  di#^ 
proved  by  practice ;  and  they  quote  the  aggregate  average  of  th^ 
last  three  years  as  a  proof  of  tb&  assertion.  True  it  is,  that  sucfar 
an  average  for  the  years  1839,  34,  and  ^5,  amounts  to  59s.  ti.  \ 
and  that  no  very  great  fluctuation  of  price  appears  to  have  takeii 
place  during  that  period ;  nothing  mere  at  least  thsin  mig^t  b6 
accounted  for  by  natural  causes.  Did  the  case  rest  here,  I  admit 
it  would  be  a  strong  on^ ;  but  a  little  consideration  will,  I  thinks 
show  how  superficial  is  such  a  view,  and  how  inadequate  as  a' 
defence  of  the  present  law.  In  the  first  place,  when  we  examine 
the  period,  thus,  for  the  sake  of  argument  brought  forward,  we 
shall  find  diat  a  much  greater  degree  of  fluctuation  hds  prevailed 
within  it^  than  an  average  so  struck  would  at  first  sight  lead  us  ^ 
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iflMgm.  Tht  price  of  wheat  in .  th»  quaxler  eiKiing  15th  Febr 
niarj  1823^  was  40;.  7cL :  it'  gradually  ros^  during  that  and  the 
foUomng  year^  until  on  the  }5th  May  1825  it  had  reached  the 
point  of  67 J.  lid. ;  since  that  period  it  has  been  on  the  decline i 
atfd  the  average  of  the  last  three  or  four  months  will  range  soatie-: 
where  between  &5s.  and  57s. 

&it  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  completely  defeats  the  argument 
I  am  combating,  is,  that  it  is  not  owing  fo.  the  existence  of  ilie. 
law,  and  a  confidence  in  its  continuance,  th^t  this  state  of  things 
is  to  be  attributed,  but  to  the  yery  reverse  of  these  j  to  its  infractioni 
aad  to  a  growing  ecnwiction  on  the  minds  of  all  persons,  whose 
opinion  and  operation  in  the  market  regulate  prices,  that  the  time 
was  not  distant  when  the  law  now  in  force  would, be  repealed,  or 
essentially  ahered.  With  respect  to  the  infraction  of  the  law,  I 
need  only,  appeal  to  the  acts  of  the  two  last  sessions  of  Parliamem  i 
48  a  proof  of  this,  these  acts  were  passed  with  a  view  of  preVentilig 
die  full  effects  of  the  law  being  felt)  and  admitted,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  corn  in  bond  at  the  time  of  the  parsing  the  acty  as  weU 
M  the  grain  the  produce  of  Canada,  into  the  Edglish  m^rkets# 
Oale  of  the  objects  too  of  the  last  act^  was  to.empotfref  Minlsterg 
io  ladmit  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  corn  into  boo^e  epnsumptioi^ 
amiounting  to  500,000  quarters,  if  circumstances  should  occur  tQ 
render  this  desirable.  It  is  evident  these  are  all  decided  infratction^ 
of  the  law ;  and  it  really  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  law  producing  a  giyei| 
«ffect»  when  that  effect  may  be  traced  much  more  to  its  infra^tioi^ 
^n  to  its  observance.  Neither  were  the  quantities  thu$  admitt^ 
into  our  mai^ts  inconsiderable,  llie  wheat  admitted  in  1825, 
indoding  that  from  Canada,  amounted  to.  497  quarters,  and  the 
wfaeat-flour  to  upwards  of  100,000  cwt.  This  year  it  has 
amounted,  including  flour,  to^  I  believe,  nearly  S09,000  quarters^ 
There  has  consequently  been  admitted  into  the  English  market^ 
kk  each  0(  the  years  1825  aini  1826,  an  average  of  about  400,000 
auarters:  now  this,  as  I  shall  show  shortly,  is  not  much  below 
uie  average  inlrport  of  any  given  number  of  years  when  the  trade 
was  unshackled. 

But  there  is  a  consideration  of  still  n^re  potency  bearing  on 
this  pari  of  the  ^ubjecft,  and  that  is,  the  effect  of  opinion  on  the 
State  of  the  market.  It  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  pays  even  a 
slight  attention  to  matters  of  this  nature,  that  the  demand  and 
supply  which  are  said  to  regulate  prices,  are  not  to  be  taken  witli 
reference  only  to  the  consumption  of  the  day,  week,  or  month,  in 
vribich  they  prevail,  but  naturally  embrace  a  much  larger  period. 
One,  and  not  urrfrequently  two  or  ntoce  years'  consumption^  enter 
ime  the  calculations  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  aid  in  the 
distribution  of  commodities  by  interposing,  between  the  producer 
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and  the  consumer  of  any  given  article.  They  increase  or  dindfiidti 
their  purchases  according  to  their  ?iew  of  the  fu^re,  as  well  w». 
the  immediate  demand  and  supply ;  and  where  «i  accumulatton. 
by  such  means  takes  place^  it  forms  an  essential. part 4)f  the  ttodc. 
in  hand.  The  operations  of  this  body  diviously  have  an  imtmts^e 
effect  in  regulating  the  prices  of  the  article  in  which  dMyfiLeak 
In  the  com  trade,  they  consist  of  merchants,  corn-factors,  miUarSy 
and  dealers  of  various  descriptions.  The  intelligence  of  this  cl^s 
of  persons  is  great ;  and  their  attention  being  directed  to  dbe  jdis- 
tribution  of  food,  great  advantage  results  to  f^roducers  as  wdl  j» 
consumers,  by  the  speculations  into  which  they  enter,  tending  to 
an  equalisation  of  price  not  only  throughout  each  year,  but ;  for 
periods  of  longer  duration.  Their  stocks  at  one  time  alleviate  the 
effects  of  dearth  to  the  consumers,  and  their  purchases  at  another 
relieve  the  farmer  from  a  superabundance  of  produce  for  which 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  demand.  «-r 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  intelligence  of  this  class  of  ^penoi^y  il 
is  not  quite  so  infallible  as  we  are  accustomed  to  reckon  it.  .They* 
likeother  merchants,  though  generally  right,  are  sometimes  wrong 
in  their  calculations.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
vast  variety  of  elements  of  consideration  which  their  trade  requires 
are  fairly  estimated.  They  are  perhs^s  rather  too  apt  to  be  iiieait* 
tious  in  a  rising,  and  too  slack  in  their  purchases  in  a  falling  .ituir^ 
ket ;  and  this  more  especially  after  any  of  those  periods,  of  ^xtmofw 
dinary  fluctuation  ta  which  all  commerce  is  occasionally  e^po»^ 
Whenever  the  dealers  in  any  article  have  ^ustainecl  con$id9i^l4^ 
loss,  there  is  for  some  time  a  ^  great  reluctance  again  to  lembaf  Jt 
their  capital  in  what  has*  so  recently  proved  an  unprofitst)>Ie  speiefib- 
lation.  On  the  other  hand,  after  unusuaL4>rofits  derived  from^  the 
purchase  of  a  comntodity,  the  attention,  of  individuala  pos^e9#ii^ 
capital  is  attracted  to  it,  and  brge  purchases  are  made,  perha|[S 
the  larger  on  account  of  some  of  these  individuals  not  posi9QSi»9g 
that  extensive  information  and  experknce>  which  such  a  bus.ipQS$ 
demands.  The  conviction  of  abundance  and  of  scarcity^  of  whio^ 
Mr.  Malthus  speaks,  lasts  some  time  after  botli  .abundance  smii 
scarcity  have  really  ceased:  that  of  abundance,. howe^e,  , the 
longer ;  because  it  commonly  proves  a  period  of  loss  to  speculatoKi, 
and  because  the  suffering  from  loss  operates  more  powerfjully.on 
the  human  mind  than  does  the  hope. of  profit.  Tht^re  is,<$(^ 
another  reason  why,-  after  the  general  failure  .of  such  speciulati(His, 
a  considerable,  time  should  elapse  before  they  are  .again  renewed* 
It  is  this  :^^A  considerable  pcurtion  of  the  purchases  of  this  de- 
scription are  carried  on  with  borrowed  capital — rby.  advances  frgim 
the  country  bankers— who  naturally  feeLsomewhat  shy  of  adyajft- 
cing  money  to  individuals  whom  they  know  to  have  lately  s^$- 
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tained  kssesy  and  for  the  prosecution  of  a  biraifiess  whicA  b 
generally  thought  to  have  been  for  some  time  unprodoctiire  of 
profits  The  result  is  a  considerable  stagnation  in  the  sale  of  thc»^ 
arttde  in  questimi. 

Csedity  60  beneficial^  nay,  so  essaitial  to  the  well-being  of  a 
c<Hnmerctal  country,  is  liable  at  times  to  run  into  extremes  \  more 
especially  where  paper  forms  the  chief  amount  of  the  currency* 
At.  one  period  it  rises  so  high  as  to  border  on  rashness ;  at 
another  it  sinks  so  low  as  scarcely  to  appear  to  exist  Thus  it  is, 
that  high  stocks  generally  lead  to  low ;  and  that  those  reverses  to 
which  the  commercial  world  is  subject  produce  such  accumulated 
distress,  and  spread  dieir  effects  over  so  long  a  period. 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  case  before  us — that  of  com. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  period  of  agricultural  distress  was  one 
in  n^cb  the  speculators  in  grain,  both  of  home  and  foreign 
growth,  suffered  severely.  A  simple  reference  to  the  gradual  foil 
in  prices  for  six  years,  commencing  with  1817,  wiU  establish  It. 
They  were  as  follows : 

1817  94.9  1820         65.10 

1818  84.1  1821         54.3 
-                    1819         73.                     1822         48.3 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  purdiaser  in  one  year  for  consumption  in 
the  next,  during  the  whole  of  that  period  was  subject  to  great  loss  i 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  was  the  despondency  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  corn-diealers  g^erally,  that  scarcely  any  one  thought 
of  laying  up  stocks,  and  transactions  in  this  market  were  confined 
ta  the  daily,  or  at  most  the  weekly  demand  of  the  country;  such 
toO)  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  still  continues  to  be  the  case.  : 
Hiere  have  been  during  that  period  extravagant)  nay,  absurd 
tpecuhtigns  in  all  other  articles ;  gtain  alone  formed  an  exception. 
That  it  has  ^ne  so,  was  not  solely  owing  to  the  causes  I  have 
enumerated^  but  to  diem  was  superadded  the  diilerent  rate  of 
price  of  Britbh  and  Foreign  grain  produced  by  the  corn-law : 
wheat  in  bond  might  be  purchased  for  3s.  or  45.  per  bushel, 
whereas  British  wheat  of  similar  quality  was  selling  at  Is.  or  8i. 
It  would  require  no  ordinary  degree  of  boldness  to  speculate  largely 
in  British  com  with  such  a  state  of  things  notoriously  existing  \ 
especially  when  the  very  effect  of  such  speculation  might  be  to 
raise  prices  so  high  as  to  let  the  bonded  wheat  into  the  market,  as 
well  as  to  open  it  for  the  reception  of  grain  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  A  week's  rain  at  a  crirical  period ;  a  fraud,  and  even 
error  in  striking  the  averages,  might  also  produce  this  effect.  A 
feeling  too  prevailed  that  the  corn-laws  would  not  long  continue, 
at  least  without  considerable  amendments — a  feeling  in  some  mea- 
sure perhaps-produced  by  the  motions  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
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make  in  respect  to  them  in  the  House  of  Cotmtions,  but  ttilt 
further  increased  to  a  great  extent  by  the  conduct  ^  go?^»n^ 
mttit  have  pui^siied  on  this  subject-— conduct  which,^  if  Iwer^  not 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  amidst  die  coH^Eflict  ^ 
uiteretts  affected  by  this  question,  I  should  be  disposed  to  cotn- 
ment>  oii  with  some  severity.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  admission  oft  tii^ 
part  of  government  that  the  law  required  alteration,  and  allowiifg' 
two  whole  years  to  elapse  without  effecting  it  at  So  critical  a  period 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  food,  would^  without  such  a  palHa^^ 
tion,  be  con^der^d  both  weak  and  injudicious,  to  a  degree  whidfy 
however  characteri^ic  it  might  be  of  former  govemmtfUtsTi  fo 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  intelligence  atid  decision  display^  <9it 
other  oecsifi^ns  by  the  present  administration.  It  certainly  is  not- 
to  be  wondered  at  that^  under  such  circumstances,  the  internal^ 
well  as  the  external  trade  in  corn  -should  have  ^stained  a  severe 
shock ;  and  it  will  not  be  until  after  some  time  and  experietuce  of  th9' 
effect  of  the  new  law,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  wheneirer  it  Wkif 
be  passed,  that  it  will  recover  its  former  tone.  / 

I  have  ali^ady  stated  the  great  advantages,  both  to  the  con-- 
sumers  and  producers,  arising  from  such  a  trade.  To  the  absence' 
of  speculations,  I  attribute  however,  in  this  instance^  that  compa-« 
rative  steadiness  of  price  to  which  I  have  before  adverted.  '  ft 
ttiay  at  first  sight  appear  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  my  i«asm^ 
ing,  that  the  absence  of  speculation,  not  its  existen<ie,  has  been^ 
{M^tfctive  of  benefit.  But  the  very  unnatural  position  in  whltte' 
we  are  placed  by  this  law  must  ever  be  botne  in  mind  in  dkddss^ 
ing  thfe  subject.  An  extensive  speculation  in  com  at  any  tiiM 
during  the  last  three  years  wouW,  I  feel  convinced,  havenaised 
prkes  so  high  as  to  have  opened  the  ports.  That  they  have  - 
remained  closed  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  attributed  to  <a  gradual' 
dimintttion  of  the  stock  in  hand,  combined  with  the  admismon  o^' 
foreign  corn,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  This  diminutiott* 
cotkld  hardly  have  taken  place  to  the  extent  it  has  done,  had  rim- 
internal  cotn-trade  been  in  its  usual  vigOr^  ^ 

Tlie  possibility  of  working  off^  stocks  of  wheat,  and  theiCOfi^ 
tinning  to  do  so  for  a  considerable  period,  will  be  apparent  ffottt" 
the^  fdtowing  considerations: — ^The  usual  stock  in  baitd  of  oM 
wheat  at  harv^t,  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  sufficient  for  three  Of 
four  months*  consumption.     It  will  thus  amount  to  three  ot  fonf  • 
ttlillien^of  qufattetsj  afid,'  everi  ki  the  supposition  of  an  annual 
defieiency  of  supply  of  500,000  quarters,  it  is  obvious  tha*  H- 
country  ihi^t  continue  for  some  years  with  its  usual  consuftiptiOili ' 
before  it  became  fully  ai>irare  of  the  deficiency  that  existed.    Thi^ 
cooli  only  happen  where  the  internal  state  of  trade  Was  pehralysed/ 
and  in  th6^  c^es  in  which  early  and  toleraUy  abundant  harve#0 
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Imd-exUted.  Tiiese  are,  howe?9f|  |he  pweiBe  ckcunMaMicM  \ 
wbkh  we  have  been  placed  dofing  the  period  I  hme  mdxudomeA. 
Tbe  two  last  harviests  have  be^  rem«4ubi3r  eady,  sod  the  grainy 
as  »  generalljr  tlie  case  tn  aB«)i  ataaons,  hxB  come  into  immaliale 
atae.|  while  the  fiaEniiers  liav«  ii«c  been  aware  o£  the  exiatenoe  c^ 
r^ftUi^,  owing  C9  the  old  wheat  in  the  countrjr  bdng 
:  entkdy  in  tbeir  handa *  Their  stock  may  periiapa  not  have 
much  lower  than  usual,  though  of  that  even  I  entertain  great 
dovbts ;  but  the  warehousea  and  stores  of  the  dealers^  wbicht  at 
the  dose  of  tkm  harrest  year^  generally  hold  so  large  a  quantity, 
have  been  gradually  emptying,  and  now  scarcely  contain  any  stock. 
Tfa^  this  is  die  cs^e,  any  one  who  takea  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  ai^ject  will  easily  discover;  and  it  ia  further  proved,  by 
tbe  falling  off  of  the  deliveries  of  grain  in  all  the  principal  markets 
of  tbe  country.  It  appears  from  a  return  lying  before  me,  that 
tbe  d^eries  into  the  port  of  London  of  quarters  of  wheat  and 
scieka  of  flour  for  tbe  seven  weeks  before  and  after  Christmaa^ 
mmoiinted,  on  an  average  of  six  years  ending  1924,  to  273,057^ 
whf»as  the  amount  of  a  similar  period  in  1825  amounted  only 
to  1^,604.  The  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  Ist  Octo- 
ber lo  1st  March  1825,  amounted  to  162,754  quarters  of  Britisk 
and  Irish  wheat  |  while,  for  a  similar  period  ending  in  1826,  ^ey 
only  reached  79,829  quartera.  The  diflNsrenee  in  the  latter  instance 
has  been  made  up  by  the  Canadian  and  foreign  wheat  admitted^ 
without  which,  I  am  assured  by  the  best^informed  merchants 
tfaeps,  the  consumption  could  not  have  been  supplied. 

Kow,  suppoaing  speculation  nearly  to  have  ceased,  and  that  the 
markets  still  continued  supplied,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  prices 
aboold  not  have  undergone  any  considerable  variatiosi.  There  ts^ 
too,  one  circumstance  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and 
tbe  beginning  of  the  present  year,  haa  operated  strongly  to  keep 
down  prices :  I  allude  to  the  state  of  the  money-*market<  I  enter- 
taia  no  dottbt-*-iuppo8ing  no  fluctuations  to  have  taken  place  in 
our  monetary  system,  that  the  currency  had  been  neither  depressed 
nor  raised  in  vafaie,  and  that  the  consumption  of  the  country  had 
remained  ancbecked  by  the  distress  thereby  intiodueed,  and  stiH 
vnibrtunat^ly  prevaiHng — that  prices  would,  notwithstsmding  tbe 
absence  of  speculation,  have  raided  very  c(»isiderably  hi^r  ^an 
they  now  do. 

Before,  therefore,  a  hasty  opinion  be  formed  of  the  benefit  of 
steady  prices,  it  becomes  necessary  to  investigate  all  the  oiuaea 
which  have  given  rise  to  them^  Now,  I  hesitate  not  to  lay^  that 
the  (State  of  things  exiating  for  tbe  last  four  or  five  years  wiM, 
without  some  decided  change  in- our  policy,  lead  to  very  serious 
consequences  $  that  it  has  gradually  been  hying  the  foundatioafor 
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extrcane  misery  ^  and  that  nothing  but  a  speedy  change  of  the  ia«s 
combined  with  abundant  seasons^  can  avert  it.  By  its  operation^ 
stocks  at  home  have  been  worked  off,  while  cultivation  abroad  has 
been  fearfully  repressed.  Abundant  seasons  cannot  always  be 
reckoned  on  i  and  if  they  fail  us  before  this  great  error  isxemediect^ 
what  must  be  the  result  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  scarcityi  in  its 
most  frightful  aspect,  will  awaken  us  from  this  dream  of  blind, 
unfounded  security  ?  llie  longer  it  is  delayed  the  more  ahrmiag 
will  be  the  consequences,  because  the  causes  will  be  laid  so  noich 
the  deeper ;  and  it  most  usually  happens  in  the  political  as  in  &e 
natural  world,  that  storms  which  have  been  long  gathering  bmst 
forth  with  greater  fury,  and  continue  for  a  much  Icmger  period, 
than  those  which  arise  suddenly,  and  in  the  formation  dF  w^lmh 
fewer  elements  have  combined. 

The  present  year  is  pregnant  with  serious  reflection  m  thb 
respect;  as  yet,  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  speak  with  smy  tinag 
like  confidence  of  the  result,«-^but  as  all  the  crops  of  grain,  except 
wheat,  have  proved  greatly  deficient,  and  the  winter-keep  is  far 
from  abundant,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  are  drawing  on  vnth  accele* 
rated  pace  to  a  period  of  considerable  difficulty.  Whe^»  fortu* 
nately,  has  prov^  a  much  better  crop  than  either  barley  or  oats, 
and  is,  I  believe,  considered  a  fair  average :  had  thu  been  others- 
wise,  the  most  alarming  consequences  might,  in  thei  j^esent  stiate 
of  the  country,  have  been  anticipated.  But  the  future  crop  of 
wheat  will  probably  suffer  from  the  general  failure  of  the  you^ 
clovers ;  and  there  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  a  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  calmly  reflects  on  the  prospects  of  this  country, 
that  to  delay  an  alteration  of  the  corn-law  beyond  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  would  be  the  very  height  of  incoiaklerate 
rashness.  How  far  the  government  feel  the  neces^ty  of  the  case, 
or  how  far  they  are  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  pcodigioiis 
influence  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  time  will  show.  The  oountty, 
at  all  events,  ought  to  be  alive  to  the  merits  of  this  great  question, 
and  watch  narrowly  the  proceeding  of  the  l^islature  on  it. 

Havmg  thus  endeavored  to  ^ow  the  vast  importance  €»f  Urn 
question^  I  will  proceed  to  state  my  reasons  for  thinking  that.^ 
landed  intere^  attach  far  too  much  importance  to  the  present  law 
—-that  their  fears  are  greatly  exaggerated,  respecting  as  well  the 
quantity  of  wheat  that  could  be  furnished  to  us  by  ((^re^  counp- 
iries,  as  also  the  price  at  which  it  would  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  If  the  object,  indeed,  were  still  to  keep  up  prices  to  7€ii. 
or  80i.  per  quarter,  as  was  contemplated  vriien  the  law  was  oi%i- 
tMj  passed,  I  quite  admit  there  would  be  grounds  for  alarm  in  an 
alteration  of  it,  as  these  prices  are  quite  unattainable,  except  in 
periods  of  scarcity,  under  any  dung  like  a  system  of  free  trade 
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"With  for^n  countries  in  the  anicies  of  grain^  and  wiAout.  such  a 
trade  constantly  existing,  the  great  evils  of  the  law,  as  I  have 
shown,  cannot  be  averted.  But  fortunately  these  are  not  the 
prices  which  have  recently  prevailed ;  fortunately,  the  views  of  the 
more  rational  of  the  agriculturists  are  now  greatly  moderated; 
fcMtunately,  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  shown,  that 
agriculture  can  florish  under  a  very  different  average  of  price 
than  that  which  for  a  time  was  asserted  to  be  the  sole  condition 
oiks  continued  pro^erity.  The  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
Nov.  15,  1825,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  something  below  60s* 
per  quarter ;  and  not  only  has  this  not  been  a  period  of  distress  to 
tixe  agricultural  interest,  but  it  is  one  which  has  enabled  the  far* 
xner  to  recover  some  of  his  losses,  or  pay  up  some  of  his  amrears^ 
caused  by  the  depression  of  prices  between  1820  and  the  begtn- 
niiig  of  1823.  That  rents  have  been  reduced,  and  are  not  brought 
bade  to  their  former  level,  is  probably  in  most  cases  true;  stUl  I 
amnot  aware  that  landlords  have  such  reason  to  complain,  except 
la  so  far  as  the  distVess  of  the  antecedent  period  still  weighed  cm 
them,  as  it  did  certainly  during  the  year  1823.  The  average  of 
the  last  ihxee  months  is  lower  tkm  the  one  I  have  stated,  being 
soneiewhere  between  55$.  and  575. ;  and  although  I  will  not  take 
€m  me  to  assert  that  no  distress  at  present  exists  among  the  agri« 
cukuristS)  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  it  is  not  the  price  of  wheat  of 
which  they  have  reason  to  complain,  but  the  effects  (^  the  drought 
of  last  summer,  by  which  the  price  of  cattle  has  been  greatly 
lowered,  ami  the  produce  of  spring  corn  much  lessened,  combined 
with  tibe  low  price  of  wool,  caused  partly  by  the  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  partly  by  the  immense  speculations  in  foreign  wool  last  year« 

These  causes  of  distress  are  clearly  not  attributable  to  an  admit* 
sion  of  foreign  com,  but  are,  in  some  cases,  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  existing  corn-laws.  They  are  aggravated  by  the  distresses  in 
the  manu£acturing  districts,  which,  though  not  ^rictly  proceeding 
from  the  corn-laws,  are  unquestionably  augmented  by  them.  Had 
the  trade  in  the  important  article  of  grain  existed^  tnere  is  reason 
to  believe  the  accumulation  of  manufactured  produce  in  the  hands 
of  die  merchants  would  not  have  been  so  large  as  it  now  is,  because 
foreigners  would  have  possessed  the  means  of  taking  so  much  off 
our  hands,  and  credit  could  not  have  continued  under  such  cir- 
cumstances so  long  depressed :  now  it  is  manifest  that  the  only 
compensation  the  farmer  can  receive  for  a  produce^  diminished  by 
tlie  effect  of  seasons,  is  in  its  advanced  price ;  and  price  can  only 
advance  where  the  demand  for  it  remains,  if  not  uncheckedi  stiU 
considerable  in  proportion  to  the  supply;  and  such  a  demand  caen 
alone  arise  from  the  body  of  the  people  being  in  a  condition ,  to 
purchase  their  usual  quantity  of  food  in  all  its  various  shapes. 
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Iifeit  an4  bt%r  may  be  said  to  te  their  Itouri^,  beeatiae  not  ^Hc^ 
kttcfty  eMential  to  the  sustentation  of  life ;  and  they  are  conse- 
<}iiently  the  artides  of  agriculture  prodncet  the  prices  of  ^idi 
«e  the  soonest  and  longest  af&cted  by  distresses  existing  among 
the  manufactnring  classes.  If  the  people  were  folly  emplofed^  I 
feel  hot  little  doubt  that  the  effects  of  the  unusual  season  we  hare 
witnessed  would  have  been  far  less  felt  by  the  agriculturists  than 
they  have  been>  or  are  l&ely  to  be  |  and^  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear^  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  agricultural  interest 
would  derive  great  immediate  benefit  by  an  alteration  of  tl^  conv 
kws;  it  would  restore  confidencei  lead  to  a  renewal  of  trade  smd 
a  consequent  demand  for  that  part  of  their  produce  now  so  mudi 
4epres8ed  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  produce. 

The  articles  to  which  I  allude,  too,  are  amongst  those  in  which 
the  agriculturist  of  this  country  possesses  an  advantage  whidi 
cannot  be  diminished  by  the  freest  systetd  of  trade  in  foreign  ^com* 
Neither  meat  nor  the  products  of  grass-land,  in  their  freshy  on- 
anred  state,  can  be  imported  from  a  distance.  With  barley  too^ 
of  home  growth,  there  is  little  competiti<m  :  foreign  barley  -w'A 
generally  not  pay  for  malting  under  our  present  duties  and  excise 
kws  'y  and  the  consequence  is,  but  little  is  imported :  the  amtual 
average  import  of  foreign  bariey,  from  181 1  to  162 1,  after  deduct** 
mg  exports,  only  amounted  to  98)916  quarters.  Thea  with 
respect  to  wool,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  z  prohibttioli  tt>  the 
import  of  foreign  com,  while  wool  is  allowed  to  be  brought  in 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  low  duty,  is  oflFering  a  premium  Id 
the  foreign  agrkulturist  to  convert  his  atable  into  pasture  Ismd  fot 
the  supply  of  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  EngKdi 
wool-grower  is  consequently  exposed  to  a  competition  far  greater 
in  amount  than  he  would  otl^rwise  have  to  encounter :  the  same 
applies  to  tallow,  to  hides,  and  to  flax. 

These  considerations  greatly  modify  the  adlvantage  whkh  ^ 
hnded  interest  derive  from  the  actual  state  of  the  law;  and  tf» 
more  it  is  considered,  the  more  imperfect,  as  a  system,  must  it  ap- 
pear. The  exclusion  of  wheat,  and  the  admismon  to  import  wwA 
and  the  other  articles  I  have  enumerated  at  compfiuratively  low 
duties,  is  one  of  those  anomalies  to  which  such  a  syst^n  is  liable* 
It  is  clear  that  we  must  either  alter  the  system  altogether,  or  be 
prepared  to  carry  it  to  a  length  of  which  no  one  but  Mr.  Webb 
Hah  has  ever  yet  dreamt.  His  system  was  to  ebcclude  all  raw 
produce  from  foreign  countries,  down>  if  I  remember  right,  to 
pears  and  eggs ;  and  however  absurd  it  might  Sound>  at  least  it  had 
more  of  consistency  than  our  present  scheme  of  policy. 

But  let  us  now  see  what  would  he  the  probable  cesnlt  of  admit* 
ting  foreign  grarin  at  aU  times,  suk^eet  ttt  what  are.  now  coaaidfied 
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iao4enU9  duties.  We  shall  be  much  asiisted  in  this  tuquify,  if  we 
a¥gir  ourselves  of  the  experience  we  have  had  under  a^  system  of 
jmpprty.free  from  the  dbackles  of  law;  and  such  experience  is 
afforded  by  the  twentf-ooe  years  that  elapsed  from  the  commence* 
m»nt  ot  the  present  century  up  to  the  year  1821*  During  that 
period*  except  for  the  interval  of  about  a  year  from  the  passing  of 
tk^i  corn-law  in  1815,  to  the  opening  of  the  ports>  as  it  is  caMd^ 
iffi  the  autumn  of  1816>  ther^  was  no  impediment,  by  law,  to  the 
import  of  foreign  grain :  there  were,  it  is  true,  obstructions  to  die 
mgon^  arising  from  the  system  of  war  then  pursued,  and  the 
ppssession  of  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  by  the  French  troops ;  but  this 
existed  only  for  a  few  years  towards  the  dose  of  the  war>  and  it  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  circumstance  of  there  having  occurred  five 
years  of  scarcity  ip  England  within  the  time  I  have  SMntioned^ 
pan^y,  the  years  1800,  1801,  181(^  1817,  and  1818,  in  which 
tbe  imports  from  foreign,  parts  were  immense.*  I  conceive,  there^ 
f^e,  that  in  striking  ao,  average  of  the  whole  of  that  period,  we 
shall  probably  rather  exceed  than  fall  short  in  our  estimate  of  the 
avef  age  amount  of  foreign  corn  likely  to  be  imported  under  a  more 
free  system  of  trade,  not  including  the  years  when  an  extraordinary 
demand  arises  in  this  country  from  scarcity.  The  annual  average  of 
that  period  amounts  to  598,000  quarters  of  wheat.  This,  howevei^ 
ii  the  whole  quantity  imported,  without  deducting  the  exports,  and 
xalher  nacre  than  haJf  of  it  was  imported  during  the  years  of  scar^ 
<;ity  to  which  I  have  alluded :  the  whole  quantity  imported  being 
12,577,02^  quarters,  and  the  imports  of  those  five  years  amounting 
tp  6,740,796  quarters.  In  these  years  the  prices  were  vary  higl^ 
and  the  supplies  were  in  consequence  drawn  from  the  most  distant 
sources.    The  imports  and  prices  were  as  follows : 

Years.  Quarters.  s,  </• 

1800  .  1,264,520  .  113  7 

1801  .  .  1,424,766  .  118  9 
1810  .  1,439,614  .  106  2 
1817  .  1,029,038  .  94  9 

./   '/  |818         .  '       1,562,878        .  84     1 

j^he  quantity  of  foreign  barley  imported  for  a  similar  period  gives 
an  apnual  average  of  81,346  quarters,  and  of  oats,  of  320,00^ 
Now,  adfnit'tjng  Uiat  the  imports  of  wheat  wiU  amount  in  e^ch  year 
to  about  600,000  quarters,  which  appears  to  me  an  ample  estimate^ 
T  cannot  see  in  it  so  n^uch  cause  of  alarm  as  some  of  the  a^pri- 
culturists  entertain :  the  consumption  of  this  country,  including 
fceland,  and  estimating^ the  seed,  can  hardlj  be  less  than  13,000,000 
of  quarters  annually,^  and  every  year  is  adding  to  our   popiw 

'  T  am  inclined  to  beFieve,  that  in  this  estimate  the  probable  import  has 
been  ov^Mrated,  and  the  coBsumption  stated  soi^iewhat  too  lew« 
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l«^on»  and  consequently  increasing  our  consumpti^i :  an  iacfeatfe 
which  a  more  free  system  of  trade  in  corn  would  consideraUy 
accelerate.  Then,  with  regard  to  price,  I  cannot  believe  that  such 
a  quantity,  drawn  as  it  must  be  from  a  considerable  dist^oce^  eoukl 
be  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  but  including  the 
merchant's  profit  and  other  charges,  under  a  price  of  50^;  and  in 
tliis  supposition  I  am  borne  out  by  the  estimate  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Jacob,  in  his  valuable  report  on  the  present  state  of  agric^ture  m 
Poland,  from  whence  our  chief  supplies  would  be  derived.  1%^ 
probable  cost  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  imported  into  England  from 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Prussia,  he  estimates  at  4:3^. — ^but  tfeits 
allows  nothing  for  the  profit  of  the  merchant  importing  it  into  tSm 
country,  nor  does  this  estimate  cover  the  whole  amount  df  the  rbk 
Contingent  on  such  an  import.  The  insurance  provides  against  ike 
loss  of  the  ship,  including  its  cargo,  but  makes  no  allowat|ce  for 
partial  damage  sustained  by  the  latter.  The  wheat  from  Cracowj 
he  estimates,  might  be  sent  to  the  port  of  London  for  455.,  and 
that  from  Warsaw  would  amount  to  4tSs.  per  quarter. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  wheat  of  similar  qua- 
lity must  bear  the  same  price  in  tlie  market,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  proceed ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  portion  of  the  wheat 
derived  from  the  Vistula  can  only  be  imported  into  the  port  of 
London  at  a  price  of  48^. ;  that  is  the  condition  on  which  alooe 
the  whole  of  its  produce  can  be  sent  to  us ;  if  that  price  be  n<^ 
obtained,  the  quantity  imported  will  be  diminished.  If  the  pri^ 
,be  such  as  to  bring  the  produce  of  land  less  fertile,  or  more  remote 
in  point  of  situation,  into  the  market,  it  raises  all  other  wheat  of 
similar  quality  to  its  own  value,  yielding  a  larger  profit  to  the 
possessor  of  that  portion  of  the  wheat  which  can  be  produced 
at  less  cost.  The  principles  which  regulate  this  import  are  the 
same  as  those  which  regulate  the  supplies  derived  from  difierent 
soils  or  difierent  situations  in  our  own  country.  Good  soil  and 
good  situations  are  more  valuable  to  the  owner,  not  because  thear> 
produce  is  sold  cheaper,  but  because  it  is  raised  in  value  by  the 
necessity  of  drawing  a  portion  of  the  supplies  from  land  less  ad- 
vantageously situated  in  these  respects..  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Ae  former  is  thereby  raised,  while  the  amount  offlte 
produce  continues  unchanged.  Ifj  therefore,  it  be  a  condition 
of  supply  from  the  Vistula,  that  a  part  of  its  produce  should  sell 
for  485.  in  our  markets,  and  that  England,  joined  to  the  (Aher  im- 
porting countries  in  Europe,  required  the  whole  of  its  produces  as 
we  should  do  if  our  ports  were  again  open ;  the  result  must  inevi- 
tably be,  that  all  wheat  of  similar  quality  would  bear  that  price  in 
the  London  market.  To  this,  however,  is  to  be  added  the  profit 
of  the  importing  merchant,  and  the  indemnification  for  the  tUk  I 
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Have  menlioB«d  i  wfakh  caimor,  I  belisve^  be  estimated  %t  test  tbnii^ 
4««  or  Ss>  per  quarteif »  making  it  52s.  or  5Sj.  per  quarter  i  and  it 
to  that  be  added  a  duty  of  I69.9  the  prke  t6  the  cMWUiMr^ooMf 
be  62f.  or  63«.  per  quarter.  This  is  perhaps  wheat  of  gobd* 
quality  1  and  the  average  being  as  it  is  from  55.  to  8^.  b^w  Hiai^ 
of  the  best  quality,  would,  in  such  case,  stand  at  about  55$.  Vc^ 
thb  i$  nearly  our  present  price;  and,  consequently,  if  A^se  datar 
j^re  correct,  an  alteration  of  the  corn-laws,  substituting  a  duty  of 
10s.  for  our  present  system,  would  lead  to  no  such  ruinous  chai^gef 
m  agriculture  as  the  alarmists  imagine.  In  my  judgment,  and  it  iar 
an  opinion  not  lightly  formed,  an  average  of  55s.  is  the  utmost  W 
vidch  it  wpuld.be  either  politic  or  just  to  attempt  to  niise  the  ^riceF 
of  wheat  in  this  country,  arid  that  being  obtained,  we  ai^  fully* 
iremuiierated  for  the  additional  burdens  thrown  on  the  land  in  this 
country,  I 

j^Ut  it  has  been  said  these  are  uncertain  data  on  which  to  kgis-i 
Isite,  and  not  borne  out  by  die  actual  prices  at  which  foreign  comi 
19  sold^  Certainly  not.  But  it  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  produced  by* 
0lir  [M^s^i  system  of  law,  that  it  creates  this  great  diversity  of  pric# 
ill  the  SngUsh  and  foreign  o^arket  y  and  tbdre  can  be  no  do^t  th^l^ 
ih^  k)w  price  abroad  is  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  hff 
attributed  to  the  English  corn-laws.  Great  Britain  pught  to  be,  In 
i^  present  'sitv^timt^  the  largest  importing  country  0^  agr^^ultiKal 
pl«Muce  in  the  whole  world;  and  it  follows  as  a  neeessai^  eoi^s^J 
%ifience)  that  if  ifae  suddenly  adopts  a  system  b^  whleh  tftis  t¥ade 
1^  yearly  imnihibted,  a  glut  must  ensue  in  the  exporting  conntrltBi 
Tbi^re  is  no  longer  a  vent  for  their  extra  produce ;  and  every  one 
|noW9i  Under  such  circumstanees,  that  price  may  be  depressed  to 
almofit  any  degree,  and  diat  to  form  an  estimate  of  it  from  suelr 
4ata  voilld  lead  to  most  imperfect  and  erroneous  conclusions. 

If  it  b0  objected  that  diis  depression  of  price  has  lasted  too  long 
to  be  accounted  for  on  such  principles,  I  answer,  that  with  respect 
Ifo  agricultural  pursuits,  it  is  impossible,  under  a  considerable  period, 
t^  if^dke  an  essential  change  in  the  accustomed  mode  of  agriculture  |f 
^  greater  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  is  available  for  no 
9t^^  purpose ;  and  dianges  of  that  nature,  difficult  under  all  cir*^ 
^uimtances,  are  infinitely  ^nore  so  in  the  case  of  countries  purely 
9grico}tura],  stoch  as  those  from  whence  the  major  part  of  our  sup- 
plies would  he  drawn.  There  are  few  other  objects  to  which  their 
attention  can  be  directed,  neithef:  have  they  that  abundance  of 
^pilal,  or  those  advantages  by  which  change  of  employment  is 
facilitated  to  richer  countries.  Hope,  too,  still  lingers  and  opposes 
Wy  greot  change;  it  requires  a  long  time  to  convince  mankind 
that  a  trade  to  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed,  is  really 
^nibilated ;  and  in  the  case  of  corn,  they  know  full  well  that  one 
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seasen  of.conaixkfable  deficiency  commonly  convinces  mankind  <)f 
the  folly  of  all  such  attempts.  I  answer  still  farther,  tb^t>  Und^ 
the  ctrcumstances  of  the  fore^  demand  in  such  country  faiKng 
^,  the  price  would  permanently  fall,  and  settle  on  a  lower  le^ 
iiati  formerly,  still  yielding  a  fair  profit  to  the  cultivator ;  it  wookl 
do  80,  both  because  his  attention  would  be  direc^  to  soils  of 
superior  fertility,  and  because  there  would  not  be  that  addition  to 
cost  which  arises  from  distant  carriage ; — the  produce,  for  instanc^^ 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Dantzic  would  suffice  for  -the 
consumption  of  Dantzic,  and  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to 
draw  supplies  down  the  whole  course  of  the  Vistula,  as  is  the  case 
when  foreign  demand  either  exists  or  is  anticipated.  Great,  how« 
ever,  as  are  the  impediments  to  such  changes,  there  is  no  doubt 
tfiat  they  have,  commenced  on  a  pretty  large  scale.  Where  any 
capital  existed  and  the  soil  was  not  entirely  worn  out,  pasture  has 
been  substituted  for  the  cultivation  of  corn.  Sheep  and  cattle^  but 
particularly  the  former,  have  been  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  the  grain  formerly  grown  for  export  has  been  applied 
as  their  food  during  the  winter.  All  the  accounts  from  Poland 
9gree  in  this  statement ;  and  the  longer  our  system  of  C(m)*lawd 
c^itinues,  the  more  extensive  will  such  a  change  necessarily 
)^come. 

.  Another  objection  may  be  started  with  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  wheat  likely  to  be  imported  into  .this  country.  On  a  partidt 
WW  of  die  case^  it  may  appear  that  wlien  our  mancets  are  open  foir 
the  wheat  of  the  whole  world,  we  shall  be  liable  to  be  inundated 
with  it^  and  that  changes  of  i  feari^il  amount  will  consequently 
take  place  in  our  agricultural  prospects.  Such  an  <^inion  is^  I 
admits  at  first  ^ight^  not  unreasonable;  and  it  certainly  is  incutn*- 
bent  on  those  who,  like  myself,  conceive  that  no  materkl  t^atige 
will  take  place  in  our  agriculture  by  the  admission  of  foreign  com, 
to  state  fully  the  grounds  .on  which  that  opinion  is  n>unded« 
There  are  several  principles  which  control  and  limit  the  power  of 
exporting  grain.  In  the  first  place,  grain  is  a  bulky  and  a  tietteb^ 
able  commodity,  the  carriage  of  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
cost  and  no  slight  risk.  In  the  estimates  I  have  mentioned^  as 
given  by  Mr.  Jacob,  it  appears  that  a  lai^e  part  of  the  diarge  arises 
from  the  transport  of  the  com  from  the  place  of  its  growth  to  that 
of  its  consumption.    The  following  is  his  calculation : 

Sale  price,  5s.  per  bushel^  or  per  quarter,  «        ^14    0 

Loss  estimated  at  20  per  cent.>    .         .  .      ^         .         0    4    9 
.    Allowance  for  rent,  calculated  at  1-lOth  of  the  gross 

proceeds,        .         .         .        .         »         .         *        0    f    ^5 
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If  to  thia  be  added, 

iShq>ping  cfaarget  or  merchant's  commission  or  profit,'      0    2    9 

Kreight,  poundage,  and  insurance  to  London,  .         «        0    8    0 

litg^terage,  landing  charge,  and  commission  in  England,  0     19 

£2     S    0 

The  bulk  and  perishable  nature  of  corn,  I  repeat,  necessarily 
limit  the  district  from  whence  it  can  be  drawn— it  is  in  truth 
confined  to  the  borders  of  navigable  rivers,  or  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
will  never  be  found  to  extend  to  any  great  distance  inland,  except 
where  a  scarcity  in  England  or  any  other  country  capable  of  pur- 
chasing corn  at  a  dear  rate,  so  raises  the  price  as  to  cover  the 
additional  expense  incurred  by  this  long  and  difficult  carriage. 
The  usual  supplies  from  Poland  for  instance  are  drawn  chiefly 
ftorti  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  and  furnished  by  the  immediate 
district  through  which  that  river  runs.  Mr.  Jacob  gives  some 
JhtferestiAg  details  with  respect  to  its  transport. 

There  «'a  two  mbdes  of  conveying  wheat  to  Dantsic  by  the^  Vistdl»i 
Ttuit  wliich  gi^ws  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  comprebendin^  PoHsl^ 
Prussia,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Flock  aod  of  Masovia,  in  the  kingdoqi 
of  Poland,  which  is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  is  conveyed  in  covered 
fcbats,  with  shifting  boards,  that  protect  the  cargo  from  rain,  but  not  from 
^AMring";  These  vessels  are  long,  and  draw  about  fifteen  inches  water,  and 
Inii^aboul  150  quarters  of  wheat.  They  are  not,  howfcver,  so  well<;^* 
cuiated  for  the  upper  parts  of  the  river.  From  hence,  where  the  Vistuli^ 
first  becomes  navigable  to  below  the  junction  of  the  Bug  with  that  strean^^ 
the  wheat  is  mostfy  conveyed  to  Dantzic  in  open  flats.  These  are  coii- 
fetnicted  on  the  banks  in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far  from  the  ordinary 
iSNKCh-of  the  river>but  which,  when  the  rains  of  autumn,  or  the  melted 
snow  pf  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  tl>e  spring,  fill  and  overflow  the  river» 
are  easily  floated,  fiarges  of  this  description  are  about  seventy-five  fee^ 
tong  and  twenty  broad,  with  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  They  are 
iaade  of  fir  rudely  p.ut  together,  and  fastened  with  wooden  trenails,  the 
corners  dovetailed,  and  secured  with  light  iron  craposs,  the  only  iron  em« 
ployed  in  the  construction. 

A  large  tree,  the  length  of  the  vessel,  runs  along  the  bottom,  to  which 
tlie  timbers  are  secured.  This  roughly-cut  keelson  rises  nine  or  ten  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  hurdles  are  laid  on  it  which  extend  to  the  sides.  They 
Me  «>vered  with  mau  nade  of  rye-straw,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  dunage^ 

Saving  below  a  space  in  which  the  water  that  leaks  through  the  ifides  and 
ttom  is  received.  The  bulk  is  kept  from  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  barge 
by  a  similar  plan.  The  water  which  these  ill-constructed  and  imperfectly 
eaulked  vessels  receive,  is  discharged  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  bulk  of 
wheat  Vessels  of  this  description  draw  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  of  water, 
and  yet  frequently  get  aground  in  descending  the  river.  The  cargoes 
usually  consist  of  from  180  to  200  quarters  of  wheat.  , 

The  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as  the  gunwale,  and 
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left  uncovered,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  and  to  tli^ 
pilfering  oY* the  crew.  t)uring  the  passage  the  barge  is  carried  along  by 
the  force  of  the  stream,  oars  being  merely  u^ed  at  the  head  and  stern  t^ 
k/Uet  clear  of  Ihe  sind  b^nks,  whkslv  &re  ntimei'ons  iittA  MMngy  and  t($ 
4ireot  the  vessel  in  passing  ii»d^  the  several  bridges.  Tli«te  f  ess^  «l% 
conducted  by  six  or  seven  men,^  A  small  boat  preoedes  with  a  m%a  in  ii^ 
who  IS  employed  in  sounding,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shifting  shoals.  This 
mode  of  navigating  is  necessarily  very  slow,  and  during  the  progress  of  it. 
Which  lasts  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  the  rain,  if  any  ^lls,  soon 
causes  the  wheat  to  grow,. and  the  vessel  assumes  the  appraraace  of  a 
floating  meadow.  The  shooting  of  the  fibres  soon  fortns  a  thick  mat,  and 
prevents  the  rain  from  peneiratiiig  tnore  than  an  inch  ot  two.  Tbe  maitt 
Mk  is  protected  by  this  kind  of  covering,  and  when  thiitis  thfown  aside> 
is  found  in  tolerable  conditioa. 
The  vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic,.and  the  men  retum  on  foot. 

t  have  made  a  loilg  extract  from  this  valuable  report>  as  w«|I 
because  it  is  interesting  itself*  as  because  it  throws  consider^U^ 
light  on  the  rude  mode  in  which  poor  countries  6end  their  pro<« 
duce  to  iforeign  markets.  ] 

Equally  tude  is  the  cuhivation,  and  we  who  live  in  a  high!* 
civilised  and  densely  peopled  country,  can  have  but  a  faint  idea  oi 
the  smallness  of  the  produce  derived  from  a  large  surface. wheta 
produced  under  the  simpler  and  more  primitive  forms  of  agricuk 
ture.  The  ptice  of  grain  grown  for  export  is  so  low,  as  liot  to 
fay  for  those  more  expensive  processes  by  which  cultivation  in 
rendered  so  much  more  efficient-^there  is  not  sufficient  streogti^ 
or  capital  to  work  and  clean  the  land,  enclosures  do  not  exists 
draining  is  not  attempted,  manure  cannot  be  purchased ;  and  wfa^ 
i$  perhaps  of  still  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest,  there  is  nol; 
ijhat  demand  for  aniinal  food,  which  so  largely  prevails  in  rich^. 
totttttries,  and  on  accoimt  of  which  it  is  that  the  farm-yaxd 
abounds  in  that  essential  requisite  of  all  good  farming ;  and  widi^^ 
6ut  which,  every  farmer  knowS  that  ciutivation  in  this,  countqf 
cannot  be  carried  on  otherwise,  than  in  a  way  as  ruinous  to  tM 
cultivator  as  it  is  destructive  to  the  land* 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Jacob,  that  constant  export  of  com  im- 
poverishes the  count;|y  where  it  prevails,  and  that  Poland  feels  the 
ill  effects  of  her.  long  continuance  in  this  system.  The  only  wayj 
in  truth,  in  which  such  a  cultivation  can  go  oa  at  all,  is,  by  allow* 
ing  the  land  several  years  to  rest  after  it  is  e!xhausted  by  two  or 
three  crops ;  and  as  it  remains  in  a  very  impoverished  State,  1 
leave  more  experienced  agriculturists  than  myself  to  decide  what 
can  be  ^tpected  from  it,  until  nature  hsLS  had  ample  time  to  tt» 
emit  its  strength.  It  is  a  poor  country  alone,  in  which  an  haUtual 
system  of  exporting  com  long  continues :  in  one  more  florishing, 
population  rapidly  increases;  and  in  proportion  as  cultivation 
improves,  consumers  are  found  who  speedily  take  off  the  surplus 
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produce,  tndeed^  increase  6f  food  and  increase  of  population  are 
so  inseparably  connected^  that  in  a  healthy  community  the  latter 
nijay  always  be  etasumed  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  former; 
"Hie  United  States  of  America  afford  a  proof  of  this  5  though  still 
a  cotmtry  almost  entirely  agricultural,  far  from  densely  peopled, 
and  possessing  an  extent  of  territory,  a  soil,  and  a  climate  highly 
favorable  to  the  production  of  grain,  abounding  in  navigable  rivers^ 
and  carrying  on  an  immense  trade  with  this  country,  we  still  find 
the  supplies  of  com  we  receive  from  thence  very  limited  in  amount ; 
the  annual  average  of  wheat  imported  from  the  United  States  for 
the  21  years  I  have  before  alluded  to,  namely,  from  1800  to  1821, 
amounts  only  to  87,$76  quarters.  Even  Ireland,  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  is  perhaps  the  largest  exporting  country  of 
agritultural  produce  in  the  whole  world,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
natural  fertility  as  thef  inferior  description  of  food  on  which  its 
popttlation  depend,  the  forced  system  of  exports  created  by  absen- 
tees, the  stimulus  caused  by  the  possession  of  the  English  markets 
to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  produce,  its  insular  situation,  and 
admirable  roads,  sends  us  far  less  of  wheat  than  would  have  been 
expected  by  any  a  priori  reasoning  on  such  data.  The  annual 
average  of  grain  and  flour  of  all  sorts  imported  into  Great  'Britain 
from  Ireland,  from  the  year  1817  to  1826,  amounts  to  1,363,673 
quarters,  of  which  only  318,817  arc  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
Poland  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  great  source  from  whence 
our  foreign  supplies  are  likely  to  be  drawn.  The  total  amount  of 
Ae  exports  of  wheat  for  several  years,  from  Dantzic  and  Elbing, 
H  gilren  by  Mr.  Jacob.  It  is  remarkable  in  many  respects ;  it 
Aows,  in  the  first  place,  the  sm^Iiness  of  exporting  power,  in  that 
i^uiitry  purely  agricultural,  compared  with  its  extent ;  it  evinces 
the  effect  of  high  prices  in  drawing  supplies  from  a  greater  dbtance ; 
and  4t  demonstrates  the  operation  of  the  English  corn-laws  in 
n^essing  this  trade.  The  exports  from  1791  to  1805,  taken  in 
periods  of  five  years,  give  an  annual  average  as  follows : 

1791  to  1795  .  260,000  quarters. 

1796  to  1800  .  409,000 

1801  to  1805  .  649,000 

The  five  years  ending  1825,  give  this  result : 

1821  .    .    126,136 

1822  .    .     44,352 
1623    .    .     68,450   ' 

1824  .    .     59,996 

1825  .    .    118,681 


417,615 
Avevage  of  the  five  years      83,528 
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The  causes  to  which  Mr.  Jacob  attributes  the*  greaf  increase  ii| 
the  exports  evinced  by  the  two  periods  ending  in  1800  and  1805| 
are  the  deficiencies  in  produce  which  existed  generally  in  Europe 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  former  part  of  the  present 
century.  England  imported  largely,  owing  as  well  to  her  natural 
position  as  an  importing  country,  as  to  the  deficient  harvests  of 
1794  and  1795,  and  1800  and  1801,  during  which,  not  only  was 
there  no  impediment  to  import  foreign  corn,  but  bounties  to  a 
large  extent  were  paid  on  its  importation.  The  prices  in  those 
years  of  scarcity  rose  to  an  immense  height,  having  at  one  time 
attained  the  extravagant  rate  of  127^.  per  quarter.  The  effect^ 
too,  of  these  deficient  years  was  to  work  off  stocks ;  and  when 
once  such  an  exhaustion  has  occurred,  it  requires  some  time  to 
replace  the  deficiency  thus  caused.  With  respect  to  other  coun-» 
tries,  Mr.  Jacob  states,  « that  there  was  a  constant  demand  in 
France  for  foreign  com  from  1791  to  1801,  owing  to  several  defrr 
cient  seasons  having  been  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  .the 
Revolution.  The  agents  of  France  were  employed  both  in  Europe 
and  America  in  purchasing  corn,  and  hiring  neutral  vessels  to 
convey  it  to  France ;  paying  but  little  regard  to  the  price  they 
gave  for  it,  or  to  the  rate  of  freight  at  which  it  could  be  trans* 
ported*  Holland,  which  scarcely  has  ever  grown  com  sufficient 
for  its  own  consumption,  felt  a  great  want,  owing  to  its  internal 
sources  of  supply  from  Germany  and  Flanders  being  diverted  from 
the  usual  channels  by  the  circumstances  of  the  war."  Sweden 
also  participated  in  the  dearth  of  that  period,  and  took  as  much 
foreign  corn  as  her  poverty  could  find  the  means  of  paying  for, 
This  accounts  for  the  range  of  high  price  which  prevailed  hi 
Europe  during  the  period  in  question,  and  sufficiently  explains  the 
increase  of  exports  from  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  The  suppU^ 
were  drawn  from  a  greater  distance;  and  Mr.  Jacob  mentions  that 
he  was  informed  in  Poland,  that  in  those  years  of  prosperity  to 
Polish  agriculture,  "  wheat  was  brought  by  land-carriage  to  the 
Vistula  nrom  distances  far  too  great  to  bear  the  expenses  without 
the  enormous  price  which  it  bore  in  ttie  markets  of  England  and 
France.  It  was  sent,  according  to  these  reports,  not  only  from 
the  farthest  parts  of  Gallicia,  but  even  from  the  vicinity  of  Bmmi 
and  Olmutz  in  Moravia;  and  that  some  of  the  wheat  of  Hungary 
was  conveyed  over  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  Cracow,  and 
there  shipped  ift  flats  for  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  whilst  Volhynia  and 
Podolia  were  emptied  of  their  stores." 

Mr.  Jacob  mentions  these  circumstances  as  reports ;  but  he 
adds,  "  Whether  they  are  true  or  not  to  the  full  extent  stated,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  very  high  price  which  wheat  bad 
^•each^d  in  the  years  under  consideration,  ihust  have  vastly  extended 
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th^  lioiits  of  the  circle  from  which  it  could  be  collected;  and 
would  induce  the  inhabitants  to  dispatch  to  the  high  markets 
wjiatever  could  be  spared  by  the  exercise  of  the  mostrigid  eco- 
nomy.'* 

^L:.  Jacob  further  states,  that  with  a  duty  of  lOs.  or  12s.  per 
quarter,  payable  on  the  import  of  foreign  com  into  Great  Britain^ 
and  supposing  the  price  in  our  markets  to  be  from  605.  to  64f  • 
there  would  not  be  such  a  profit  derived  as  to  induce  any  great 
exertions  to  increase  cultivation  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
Vistula  'f  and  that  none  but  the  driest,  heaviest,  and  whitest  wheat 
woi^d  be  imported.  The  inferior  descriptions  would  not  pay  for 
importation,  unless  the  average  in  England  was  much  more  than 

The  whole  of  the  information  contained  in  the  report  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken,  is  so  valuable,  that  I  regret  it  has 
X^t  been  rendered  more  accessible  to  the  public,  by  appearing  in  a 
foore. popular  form  than  that  of  a  Parliamentary  Report.  In  one 
respect,  the  opinion  just  quoted  appears  to  differ  from  the  one  I 
have  given  ;  Mr.  Jacob  seeips  to  think  that,  with  a  duty  of  105.  or 
I2^.f.  it  would  require  an  average  price  of  upwards  of  645.  again 
to  re-establish  the  trade  with  the  Baltic ;  whereas,  I  have  assumed 
(hat  that  effect  would  be  produced  by  an  average  of  55$,% — the 
truth  is,  that  all  calculations  of  this  kind  are  liable  to  considerable 
error,  ^nd  that  nothing  but  experience  can  decide  the  exact  level  at 
which  prices  would  settle,  after  the  existence  of  the  trade  for  so 
long  a  period  as  to  have  produced  its  full  effects.  If  the  opinion 
giifCQby.Mn  Jacob  be  found  correct,  J  should  be  disposed  to  ad* 
▼ocate  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  one  above  stated,  being  con- 
yioced  of  the  necessity  of  a  regular  trade  in  corn,  and  feeling  some 
doubts  whether^  under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  found  to 
^jpst.  A  duty  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition,  except  in 
periods  of  scarcitv,  would  retain  much  of  the  evil  of  the  present 
^ystepn  ;  it  would  equally  tend  to  create  that  fluctuation  of  price^ 
and  that  difference  of  price  between  this  and  other  countries,  from 
whence  I  anticipate  so  much  of  injury.  .^ 
.  This  uncertainty  respecting  the  effect  which  an  alteration  in  the 
kw  would  produce,  induces  me  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  commence  with  a  graduated  scale 
of  duty,  by  which  we  should  attain  our  object  of  re-establishing 
^e  trade,  without  expo^ng  ourselves  to  the  risks  contingent  on 
experiments  of  this  nature :  this  is  the  more  necessary  in  the  first 
introduction  of  the  improved  system,  on  account  of  the  effect 
opinion  commonly  produces  for  some  time  after  any  material 
change  of  this  description. 
,  An  attentive  examination  of  these  effects  will  show,  that  grea^ 
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^»mtof|'Sl»elil4 be.uied  ki  ihehKHle  'm  nt^ich  Ae  chatfgtt k'  bitMi 
/li4<7ed. :  Extf^iv^agant  hopes  on  one  side,  and  equftlty  «xfrattigam 
^lacm^  on  the  jottor^  agitate  the  public  mind  on  the  opening  <^ 
new  sources  of  supply,  and  produce  stagnation  in  the  demand  fet 
bom^.prpd^^c^.  The  »)k  trade  exemplifies  this  :  long  before  the 
ppemi^f  of  ihir  txftde  with  foreign  countries,  n  had  began  to  ^fo-^ 
c|I|ce^^s  of  an  injurious  nature  to  our  manufactures ;  and  the 
result  will  provei  to  all  appearance,  that  the  panic  created  by  die 
alteration  dF  the  law  was  chiefiy^  if  not  altogether  the  result  of  aH 
unfounded  opimon  i  but  the  ^distress  was  not  on  that  accouht  tfie 
\^9s  real,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  amending  the  com-}^^ 
we  shouVi  not  expose  to  unnecessary  hazard  an  interest  so  ext€fnsife 
and  so  important  as  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  kingdom. 

The  alarm  already  so  industriously  spread,  and  the  extremely 
}ow  price  at  which  ioreign  corn  is  now  sold,  call  for  peculiar  cail- 
(ipn  in  this  instance^    I  have  no  fear  respecting  the  ultimate  efibec 
to  be  produced  on  English  agriculture  by  freedom  of  trade  incorn't 
l^ut  I  do  fear  the  immediate  effects,  unless  we  proceed  wi^  grest 
prudence  in  the  alteration  of  the  law  $  nor  is  there  any  incotidi»- 
tency  in  this*     AU  die  advocates  for  a  re>  establishment  of  the 
trade  in  foreign  com  have  acknowleged  die  necessity  of  a  eau-^ 
tiotts  approach-  to  it»  and  have  pcc^posed  various  modes  iti  whidk 
die  change  might  most  beneficially  be  eiSected.    Mr.  Ricardo,  fo¥ 
pistaucei  recommended  commencing  with  a  duty  of  205.  per  quatr-^ 
ter,  and  reducing  it  ls»  in  each  year,  until  it  had  reached  109. 
Tk^  objections  I  have  to  this  scheme  are,  that,  with  moderate 
prices  iu  the  British  market,  it  would  be  a  prohibitory  duty  to^ 
five  pr  six  years ;  and  that  with  a  high  range  of  price  it  would  ' 
create  an  uncertainty  for  so  long  a  period  as  altogedier  to  paralyse 
the,  internal  ttadein.  com;  and  I  am  convinced  this  wotlld  be 
at]tended  with  injurious  conse^u^ices.    A  fixed  duty  is  n6w  ih6te 
generally  recommended  ;  but  I  fear  it  is  wholly  inapplicable,  at 
yFi^  to.die  case  generally^  as  to  our  present  circumstances.     In 
the  first  place,  they  who  advocate  a  fixed  duty  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  it  in  periods  of  scarcity,  which  has  never  yet  been 
attempted,  and  which  would  be  an  innovation  pregnant  with  the 
greatest  peril  to  the  safety  of  the  community  at  such  periods  off 
£&verish  excitement  and  severe  suffering,— -they  must  either  con- 
template this,  or  propose  that  government  should  be  invested  with 
power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  at  such  seasons,  or  that 
the  legislature  ^ould  pass  a  temporary  act  for  this  purpose* 
Great  objections  present  themselves  in  my  opinion  to  bodi  thkat 
Qiodes  of  proceeding,— -4he  first  would  delegate  to  govemmeoft  ft' 
most  invidious  power,  which  no  good  administradon  would  lA^iiih' 
to  exercise,  and  which  a  wedc  one  might  €(omett  to  purpeees 
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b^rionsrto.tlie  public  ifiteiest.  The  seeohd  wodd  bd  higMf 
iocony^iiemi  andji^  unatteiided  with  danger— ^tivould  frequently 
invcdve.tbe  necessity  of  Parliament  assembling  at  unusual  seasons^ 
solely  fo  discuss  and  settle  this  question*  and  it  would  add  to  the 
heat  and  irritation  which  are  but  too  apt  to  disturb  the  public  tntnd 
ia  times  of.  deardi.  Indeed,  the  more  I  reflect  on  this  subject^ 
Ae  more  I  am  convinced  the  bw  ought  to  contaki  within  kself  an 
fKecutDry  principle,  which  will  accomplish  the  object  of  protection 
to  our  own  agriculture,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  aflSpcted 
by  the  peculiar  burdens  to  which  it  is  exposed,  while  it  afibrds  no 
imenuption  to  the  freest  admission  of  foreign  com  in  periods  of 
scarcity.  This  will  most  easily  be  effected  by  a  graduated  scale 
ef  duty ;  that  it  entails  die  necessity  of  continuii^  the  system  of 
average^  and  that  averages  have  in  some  instances  been  productive 
^f  fraud  and  injury  to  the  public  interest,  I  am  weU  aware :— 4>at 
10  loiiig  as  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  corn  forms  a  part  of  out 
policy,  I  fear  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  all  the  inconveniences  with 
which  «ucfa  a  system  is  necessarily  connected.  Besides  when 
averages  are  to  regulate  the  amount  of  duty,  they  are  very  dtfferent 
iajtbeir  effects  than  when  on  them  depends  the  question— -whether 
any  trade  in  corn  is  to  exist  or  not— »the  temptation  to  fraud  in  the 
ficst  case  is  so  much  weaker  than  in  the  second,  as  no  liMiger  to  be 
liable  to  the  same  objections. 

The  system  of  averages,  and  a  graduated  scale  of  duty,  had 
existed  ever  since  the  year  1773  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  valid 
objection  having  been  made  to.  it,  until  the  interruption  to  the 
com  trade  introduced  by  the  law  of  1815.  This  system,  too, 
would  facilitate  the  alteration  of  the  law  much  more  than  a  fixed 
duty  could  do  \  few  would  agree  as  to  the  ai^unt  of  the  latter, 
while  the  former  might  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  with  general 
probation  amongst  the  more  moderate  and  enlightened  of  the 
parties  interested  in  the  question* 

The  duties  I  have  recommended  on  former  occasions,  were  as 
Allows: 

$,  Di»tT. 

When  the  price  was  at  or  under  45  25 

From     45                   to  50  20 

From     50                  to  65  15 

At        55  and  upwards  10 

I  diould  be  disposed  to  add  to  this,  that  on  iSttt  price  reaching 
65t»  'the  duty  should  be  reduced  to  5s*,  and  on  its  rising  to  70s. 
^Kmid  cease  altogether. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  this  is  Ae  most  perfect  system^  that 
coidd'be  introduced,  but  it  is  that  \riHch,  amidst  the  difficulties  ef 
the  ease,  andthe  conflict  of  interests  involved  in  this  questt^l^i' 
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Mouldy  I  beliere^  be  found  to  contain  the  le^t  of  prieserit  enit,  and 
facilitate  our  return  to  a  more  wholesome  state.    It  would  afford 
this  facility  by  giving  us  that  experience  of  the  effect  of  a  trade  in 
foreign  corn,  without  which  we  are  now  legislating  somewhat  ill 
the  dark.    If,  for  instance^  it  were  found,  as  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  would  be  the  case,  that  under  this  system  the  higher 
duties  would  never  be  demanded,  on  account  of  the  price  being  at 
or  above  55s.f  and  that  lOs.  became  the  duty  payable  at  all  times 
except  those  of  unusual  deficiency,  it  would  establish  the  fact  now 
so  much  controverted  by  the  agriculturists,  that  a  duty^  of  lOs* 
would  be  an  efficient  protection  to  their  interest— and  that  fstet^ 
once  established  by  experience,  the  legislature  would  be  enabled  to 
alter  the  law  on  that  foundation,  and  to  do  away  with  the  high 
duties,  which  would  be,  as  the  high  duty  of  2^s.  and  Ss.  formerly 
was,  a  mere  dead  letter*     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  found,  as  it 
far  from  being  impossible,  that  a  duty  to  the  amount  of  105.  had 
a  tendency  to  raise  price  beyond  the  average  of  SSslj  there  would 
be  an  equal  facility  in  lowering  it*     The  grand  object  is  to  re- 
establish an  habitual  trade,  and  that  object  being  once  accomplished, 
all  further  changes  which  the  interests  of  the  country  might  re- 
quire^ would  be  rendered  comparatively  easy. 
'.  .My  own  opinion,  certainly  is,  that  we  must  approximate  in  tine 
more  nearly  to  the  system  of  free  trade.     I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  natural  price  of  grain  in  this  country,  the  price 
I  mean  at  which,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty  on  import^ 
wheat  would  commonly  be  sold,  is  higher  than  is  generally  ima^ 
gined,  and  that  with  the  progress  of  society  its  price  would  ia- 
crease.    If  it  be  true  that  with  a  duty  of  10s.,  and  an  average  price 
pf  55s.f  we  should  import  5  or  600,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat 
r — what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  demand  for  England  of  douUe 
that  quantity,  a  demand  by  no  means  unlikely  to  occur  witbioa- 
few  years,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  our  population  ?     Couldi 
it  he.  supplied  to  us  at  the  same  rate  ?     I  have  great  doubts  of  it, 
and  I  know  not  from  whence  it  could  proceed  ;  if  a  difficulty  o<k 
curred  in  obtaining  it  without  an  increase  of  price,  such  an  increase 
would  take  place,  and  the  necessity  of  so  high  a  duty  would  no 
longer  exist.     I  am  aware  that  improvements  in  agriculture,  or 
the  discovery  of  more  fertile  sources  from  whence  supplies  can 
be  drawn,  may  counteract  this  tendency  to  an  augmentation  in  price ; 
and  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  dogmatise  on  a  subject  necessadly 
i»volved  in  so  much  obscurity  as  the  future  supply  of  food  for  the 
consumption  of  this  country  ;  but  I  own  I  do  not  see  any  gc^ 
probability  of  such  increased  supplies  being  obtained  without  fiome 
^gmentation  of  price ;.  and  on  that  must  chiefly  depend  the  qimif 
turn  pf  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  import  of  foreign  corn. 
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Great  reliance  is,  I  am  aware,  placed  by  some  on  the  supplieff 
we  may  derive  from  the  Black  Sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
large  exports  which  take  place  every  year  from  that  quarter,  larger^ 
perhaps,  than  those  which  are  drawn  from  the  Baltic. 

But  I  have  great  doubts  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  cofn 
grown  on  its  shores  finding  its  way  to  the  English  market.  My 
reasons  for  these  doubts  are  as  follows : — ^The  Black  Sea  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  countries  regularly  importing  corn.  Con- 
stantinople, Malta,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  some  parts  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  draw  their  foreign  suppKes  from  theno?,  and  commonly 
cfrhaust  its  stores ;  and  it  appears  by  a  return  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment last  year,  that  from  the  5th  January,  1817,  when  the  imports 
from  the  Black  Sea  were  first  distinguished  in  the  accounts  kept  at 
the  Custom-house  up  to  1826,  only  50,155  quarters  of  wheat  hare 
t>een  imported  into  this  country  from  thence  5  the  year  of  largest 
wnport  is  1819,  when  it  amounted  to  20,685  quarters.  The  dis- 
tance is  so  great  that  the  expense  and  risk  attending  such  an  import 
are  great  impediments  to  its  becoming  an  extensive  traffic. 

There  is  another,  circumstance  likely  to  create  an  increased  de- 
mand for  foreign  corn  in  England,  and  that  is,  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  the  various  productions  of  grass  land.  It  has  been 
already  adverted  to  j  but  its  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
and  on  the  subject  of  duty  on  foreign  corn,  is  so  important  as  to 
require  a  fuller  development. 

In  proportion  as  countries  become  densely  peopled,  the  demand 
for  animal  food,  for  milk  in  its  several  shapes,  and,  consequently^ 
for  grass  and  hay,  necessarily  incfeases ;  the  greater  part  of  these 
cannot  be  imported  from  a  distance  in  an  uncured  state  ;  their  bulk 
and  the  period  of  their  duration  render  this  impossible  :  thus  it  is 
that  a  natural  monopoly  of  these  products  is  established,  and  that 
all  populous  countries  have  so  large  a  portion  of  their  soil  devoted 
either  to  meadow  or  pasture.  Holland,  we  know,  abounds  in  grass 
lands,  so  does  the  neighborhood  of  London  and  other  large  towns. 
It  is  singular  that,  while  the  first  effect  of  increasing  population  is  to 
convert  poor  pasture  into  arable  land,  the  ultimate  effect  is  to  re» 
convert  a  considerable  portion  of  it  into  rich  meadow  or  pasture. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  grass  land  in  England 
is  on  theincrease^  and  that,  as  its  population  augments,  this,  species 
of  cultivation  will  be  greatly  extended :  this,  too,  is  either  land  of  the 
1)est  quality,  or  the  most  advantageously  situated ;  and  it  absorbs 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  manure  which  large  towns  produce* 
Hence  arises  a  necessity  for  larger  imports  of  foreign  corn ;  and  as 
grass  land  of  this  description  is  always  the  most  valuable  to  the 
proprietor,  its  increase  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  progressive  aug* 
mentation  in  the  value  of  landed  property.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  is  that  I  am  strongly  induced  to  believe  we  should. 
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miiera  freer  system  of  tirade,  cpnttsue  eonstafitfjr  increasing  ^lir 
hApotU  of  contyand  that  the  price  woold^radaallj,  though  perhaps 
llwly,  increase.  Such  indeed  appears  to  hare  been  the  case  htm 
the  year  177S  to  1820,  as  appears  by  the  following  account  of  ^ 
import  of  foreign  and  Irish  wheat  iitfo  Enghttd.' 

.  'Fcom  1773  to  1779  the  annual  average  import  was  70,8^ 

1780  to  1789 23,350 

1790  to  1799 321,609 

1800  to  1809 574,755 

1810  to  1820  •  .  .  .  •  .  e84ifi4t^ 
l9  the  price  too  there  may  be  traced  a  progressive  rise,  tfaou^ 
she  deatdi  prevalent  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  commencement  of 
ifaia  century,  together  with  the  depreciation  of  the  currencj,  and 
tbe  interruption  to  the  com  trade  in  the  latter  years  of  tl^  war, 
caused  the  prices  of  the  two  latter  periods  to  rise  to  a  higher  ave* 
«9ge  than  they  would  otherwise  have  attained. 

Years.  ».       rf. 

Average  price  from  1 773  to  1779         .         44     6 
1780  to  1789        .         44  10 
1790  to  1799         .         55    S 
1800  to  1809^         .         83     O 
1810  to  1820         .         87  10 
The  fact  of  the  alterations  of  the  corn-law  which  have  already  been 
ifltuded  to,  is  a  further  corroboration  of  this  rise  in  price  j  we  find 
by  'die  few  of  1773,  445.  as  the  price  at  which  the  duty  of  6i  per 

Sarter^as  payable;  in  1791  it  was  raised  to  54^.,  and  in  1804  to 
s.l  while  the  law  of  1815  fixed  80^.  as  the  import  price.  T  be- 
lieve these  prices  were  not  altogether  arbitrarv,  but  that  the  legisla- 
ture, at  the  time  of  passing  the  act,  took  mto  consideration  the 
werage  prices  which  had  prevailed  for  some  few  years.  Indeed,  I 
<loubt  whether  the  country  would  quietly  have  Submitted  to  these 
diatiges  unless  such  a  principle  had  appeared.  These  laws  were 
aH  passed  at  periods  of  temporary  depression  of  price,  which  then, 
a*  it  would  be  now  if  the  trade  were  in  existence,  was  attributed 
t^  the  import  of  foreign  com,  which,  however,  in  fact  had  little  or 
nodmig  to  do  with  it;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  latter  period,  they  never  appear  to  have  produced 
any  efl^t  at  alL  The  price  rose,  as  I  imagine,  by  natural  causes, 
•Iter  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  gave  us  virtually  a  free  trade  !n 
cowi,  subject  to  a  small  duty. 

'  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  what  effect  would  be  produced  on  oiiir 
agriculture  by  the  renewal  of  the  trade  in  foreign  corn ;  and  tKi 
inquiry  is  the  more  necessary,  as  on  this,  as  on  other  parts  of  tt» 

'  The  exports  have  l>een  deducted* 
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subjectf^tfat  eziiggeratioiithftve  preruled.  Bodk  fiie«4r  aad  §om 
of  the  coni'-Uw  unite  in  one  common  opinion^  nameljr*  that  tU 
admission  o£  foreign  com  would  have  thie  eflFect  of  driting  tbe  pom 
land  of  this  country  out  of  cultiTation  i  and  thev  ha? e  thus  nosed 
an  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  agriculturists^  wfaicn  creates  the  moet 
^eriouA  difficulties  to  those  who  advocate  an  alteration  of  the  law; 
Nor  is  such  an  apprehension  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  if  that  were 
iodeed  the  effect  to  be  produced,  the  misery  and  desolation  it 
would  create  throughout  the  county  would  be  such  that,  deeply 
as  I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  law,  I  own 
at^  iseal  would  be  considerably  abated  by  so  dismal  a  prospect. 
Mv  opinion,  however,  is,  that  no  such  effect  would  be  produced. 
I  do  not  believe  a  single  acre,  now  cultivated  with  profit,  would 
crease  to  be  cultivated  after  the  alteration  of  the  law.  The  reasons 
0u  which  this  persuasion  is  founded  are  as  follows  t-^-In  the  fitat 
place,  although  the  average  price  of  the  last  three  or  four  ycate 
exhibits  a  great  fall  as. compared  with  that  which  existed  between 
1810  and  1620,  the  latter  bemg  87 s.  iOd.^  and  the  former  under 
60s.f  I  am  not  aware  of  any  quantity  of  ^oot  land  having  been 
iheteby  thrown  out  of  cultivation  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
of  it ;  and  being  myself  an  occupier  as  well  as  a  proprietor  of  poor 
land,  I  can  take  on  me  to  assert,  that  if,  in  some  partial  instances^ 
such  an. effect  has  been  produced,  it  at  least  has  been  any  thing 
but  extensive.  The  effect  which  has  been  produced  I  believe  to 
be  thii,  that  very  expensive  manures  have  not  been  purchased  so 
^T^i^^Ji  a"d  spread  with  so  prodigal  a  hand  on  the  land ;  that 
dlraitiing  and  other  expensive  improvements  have  been  carried  xm 
with  less  rapidity,  and  that  clover  leys  have  in  some  instatKes  been 
allowed  to  lie  down  for  a  longer  period  than  heretofore.  ) 

It  may,  however,  be  objected,  that  if  foreign  com  be  admitted^ 
it  must  displace  an  equal  quantity  of  British  growth  i  and  thia 
would  be  true  if  our  ordinary  produce  were  equal  to  cmr  ordinary 
consumption,  but  of  this  I  entertain  great  doubts.  For  fbrty-iSeven 
^ears,  ending  1820,  there  never  has  occurred  a  period  of  &ve  ycai^ 
m  which  an  import  of  foreign  com  has  not  existed  ^  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  account  already  given  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  com,  that,  with  one  exception,  eadi  succeeding  ten  yeara 
exhibits  an  increase  of  these  imports  as  compared  with  the  period 
immediately  antecedent-^this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  aup» 
posing  that  the  ordinary  produce  had  feUen  short  of  the  ox&vaaf 
consumption.  The  experience  of  tbe  last  six  years. appears  cei^ 
tainly  at  first  to  lead  to  a  difierent  conclusion ;  but  if  there  be  a^rf 
truth  in  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  circumstances  whichhaM 
enabled  us  to  go  on  daring  that  time  without  an  import  o£  cpr% 
except  indeed  that  admit^  during  the  last  and  present  yeary^f^ 
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tiamely»*aii  exhausticm  of  the  etoiplrin  faftUd,  it  will  not  be  iouncl  to 
be. such  an  exception  as  to  invalidate  the  hypothesis  I  have  adopts 
-ed.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1820  we  began  with 
large  stocks ;  there  had  occurred  in  the  two  antecedent  years  the 
largest  import  of  wheat  ever  known>  amounting  ta  1|582,579  quar*> 
ters»and  this  was  followed  by  one  or  two' years  of  extraordinary 
abundance;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  at  the  harvest  of  1821 
diere  was  a  much  larger  stock  on  hand  than  is  usually  the  case,  and 
which  must  have  required,  under  any  circumstances,  a  certain 
period  to  bring  down  to  the  usual  level. 

.  I  have  thus^  Gentlemen,  endeavored  to  place  before  you  the 
leading  features  of  this  most  interesting  and  important  subject,  and 
if  I  have  been  at  all  successful  in  explaining  to  you  the  grounds  of 
the  opinion  I  entertain  on  it,  I  shall,  I  hope,  stand  excused  from 
ike  charge  of  needlessly  agitating  so  momentous  a  question^  I 
should  indeed  feel  that  had  I  remained  inactive,  impressed  as  I  am 
.with  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  of  this  law,  I  should  have  betrayed 
a  most  important  trust  confided  to  my  hands  when  elected  as  your 
tepresoiUtive,  that  of  endeavoring  to  remove  a  most  serious  ob- 
istmction  to  the  peace  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  comni,unity^ 
I  should  have  held  myself  in  some  measure  responsible  for  me 
erUs  wluch  the  continuance  of  the  present  corn-law  must  in* 
evitablv  entail  on  bur  country.  The  effort  of  combating  the 
prejudice  which  prevails  on  the  subject  has  been  painful  to  Ine 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  deeply  have  I  regretted  the  hoetiW 
attitude  in  which  it  has  made  me  appear  to  a  class  so .  ileser** 
Tedly  esteemed  as  the  agricultural  body— *with  whom  I  am  ind*' 
mately  allied,  not  only  by  a  community  of  interest,  but  uniM 
of  feeling  in  all  save  this  question*  I  would  implore  them  tfk 
weigh  well  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  on  i«;  wji 
to  reflect  whether,  independent  of  all  pecuniary  considerati(m6»  the 
f  e-establishment  of  that  harmony  which  used  to  prevail  ainongtt 
4)ifferent  classes  in  this  country,  and  which  this  question  has  alie^f 
done  much  to  weaken,  would  not  be  cheaply  purchased  by  concei*; 
Bions  no  less  demanded  by  fair  argument  than  called  for  by  th0 
experience  of  those  benefits  which  nave  resulted  from  the  former 
existence  of^hat  most  important  of  all  branches  .of  commerce^  the 
trade  in  com.  I  would  implore  them  to  consider  that  agriculturei 
although. like  other  interests  subject  to  temporary  ilerangefkieoty 
never,  can  be  other  than  permanently  florishing  in  that  countvy 
where  trade  and  manufactures  abound ;  and  that  any  .other  advati<' 
tages  to  the  agricultural  interest  than  those  which  naturally  ariotf 
&om  the  increase  of  the  industry,  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  country 
^e  purchased  at  the  expense  of  other  classes,  and  though  they  may 
essentially  injure,  can  never  promotfe  the  real  interest  of  England^  ^ 
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ikODRESSED   TO 

W.  W.  WHITMORE,  Esq.  M.P. 

IN    CONSEQUENCE    OP 

HIS    LETTER 

TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF   BRIDGENORTH. 
LONDON:— 1827. 


Si  a. 

Your  Letter  to  tlie  Electors  of  Bridgenorth  is  distinguished  by 
^  fairness  and  liberality  which  give  it  every  claim  to  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  corn  question  is  a  subject  of  interest. 
Agreeing  with  you  in  many  of  the  positions  which  you  supporjt^ 
but  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  danger,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling,  of  precipitancy  in  the  alteration  of  the 
corn-laws  which  are  now  in  force,  I  take  the  liberty  of  address- 
log  to  you,  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  candid  supporters  of  the 
commercial  interest,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  to  which  an 
attentive  perusal  of  your  letter  to  your  constituents  has  given 
nse.  You  state,  in  unequivocal  terms,  your  **  fear^^  of  *'the  imme- 
ftate  eflFects"  to  be  produced  by  an  alteration  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  corn-laws,  tinless  we  proceed  in  the  measure  **  with  great 
prudence ;''  and  that,  in  amending  such  laws,  it  is  **  most  desir- 
able that  wc  should  not  expose  to  unnecessary  hazard  an  interest 
90  extensive  and  so  important  as  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
kingdom/' 

^  When  a  gentleman  like  yourself,  of  independent  character  and 
circumstances,  and  eminently  conversant  with  the  philosophy,  if 
not  tlie  details  of  commerce,  comes  forward  as  the  champion  of 
^  mercantile  world,  and,  ^itb  a  candor  and  ingenuousness 
^hich  are  highly  creditable  to  you,  makes  the  admission  which  I 
have  now  mentioned,  it  ought  fairly  to  be  exp'ected  to  curb  the 
Wipetuosity  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  overlook  practical  con- 
Mderations  of  expediency,  in'their  anxiety  to  conduct  legislation  on 
philosophical  principles. 
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The  reign  of  ultraism  in  polkics  is  over;  but  ihere  is,  in 
fashion,  a  species  of  ultraism  in  political  economy^  which  requires 
the  more  attention  from  practical  men^  because  it  is  thought  to 
evince,  in  the  possessor,  a  somewhat  flattering  degree  Qf  liberality 
and  freedom  from  prejudice,  which  may  be  safely  indulged  in  by 
the  most  cautious  politicians, -because  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
indications  or  obligations  of  party. 

Landholders  have  been  represented  as  a  proud  and  interested 
body  of  men,  having  the  power  to  check  improvements,  and  tlie 
disposition  to  make  laws  in  subserviency  to  their  own  purposes. 
Farmers  have  been  described  as  mercenary  and  discontented,  as 
making  the  most  of  their  grievances,  and  watchful  for  opportu- 
nities of  sounding  them  to  the  world.     Agricultural  meetings  and 
petitions   have  been   condemned  as  an  unnecessary  interference 
with  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions,  and  decried  as  unworthy 
attempts  to  excite  warmth,  and  to  raise  up  an  improper  influence 
in  the  consideration  of  an  important  national  question.     And  yet 
who  were  the  persons  that  commenced  the  discussions  on  the  corn- 
laws  two  years  since  ?     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  agriculture  had 
been  in  a  state  of  extreme  sufifering  for  some  years  previo^sly^ 
and  that  it  was  then  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  a  state  of 
exhaustion  which  had  scarcely  ever  a  parallel.     It  is  likewise  very 
well  known,  that  at  that  time  manufactures  and  commerce  wer^ 
in  a  high,  and  I  believe,  unexampled  state  of  prosperity,  foundedj 
tant  degree,  on   the  increased  consumption  which 
it  in  agricultural  afl*airs  produced  at  home;    anfj^ 
\  period  chosen  for  commencing  an  outcry  agaipat 
d  farmers,  which  could  noi,  when  soberly  viewed^ 
I  as  premature  and  mistimed.     They  were  repre- 

oT-o-'^  w^^^  ^^^  spoils  of  the  public,  though  their  pri^e^ 

were  not  one-half  what  they  once  were ;  and  the  most  sensitive  feel*- 
ings  of  our  nature  were  excited  against  them,  though  every  one  at 
all  conversant  with  the  subject  must  have  knpwn  that  such 
prices,  for  the  short  period  of  their  continuance,  and  you  your- 
self admit  the  fact,  could  not,  by  any  means,  make  up  the  severe 
losses  of  former  years. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  meetings  should  be  held 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  towns ;  and  that  associations  shoulij 
be  formed  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  when  a  single  move- 
ment of  the  corporation  of  London^  or  of  any  principal  manufao^ 
taring  town,  excited,  perhaps,  by  the  exertions  of  a  single  bustlif^ 
individual,  is  able,  in  an  instant,  to  sound  an  alarm  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  Agriculturists  may  be  unreasonable  in  tbduf 
claims  and  expectations,  and  many  of  them  are  so ;  but  they 
would  really  be  the  stupid  and  doltish  individuals  which  some  are 
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iadiMd  to  repttHsA  tfaeoi,  if  tiiej  did  tnsC  «ee  tlwt  the  noiQlta- 
Beous  efforts  which  the  activity  and  union  of  commercial  men  are 
ao  readify  capaUe  of  mating  against  their  interests,  aided,  as  they 
gieiierally  are,  by  much  of  ibe  powerful  exertions  of  the  daily 
press,  can  alone  be  met  and  counteracted  by  activity  and  union 
on  their  part. 

'.  The  most  important  part  of  the  discussion  which  is  carried  on 
in  jpur  letter  to  your  cooslituents,  relates  to  the  necessity  for  cer- 
tain alterations  in  the  corn-laws, .  and  the  advantages  which  such 
idterations  would  be  likely  to  produce. 

You  give  it  as  your  opkaion,  that  the  landed  interest  attach  far 
too  much  consequence  to  the  present  corn-laws ;  and  that  then* 
fears  are  greatly  exaggerated,  as  well  respecting  the  quantity  of 
vrbeat.that  could  be  furnished  to  us  by  foreign  countries,  as  die 
price  at  which  it  could  be  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  But 
supposing  this  to  be  ^  case,  are  not  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
xiv^from  the  admission  of  foreign  com  overrated  in  precisely  the 
same  ratio  i 

.  If  your  statementis  correct,*  that  the  free  importation  of  corn 
is  so  small  a  boon,  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  as  not  to  be 
worth  refusing,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  view  of  the  subject, 
to ^ the  magnitude  and  importance  which  it  is  represented  to  pos- 
sess in  commerce,  and  which  makes  it  dangerous  to  be  with- 

-  :  In  optics,  it  is  well  known  that  indistinctness  of  vision  produces 
many  errors  in  the  est,^mate  of  the  size  of  bodies;  a  crow  in  a 
mist  appearing  as  large  as  a  roan,  or  a  horse  as  a  castle.  With 
men  of  less  clear  understandings,  I  should  be  inclined  to  refer, 
what  appears  to  me  so  material  a  defect  in  the  main  argument  of 
your  letter,  either  to  that  species  of  optical  deception  which  I 
bave  just  mentioned,  or  to  the  microscopic  influence  of  a  fervid 
imagination. 

Importation  of  com  is  considered  as  operating  in  two  ways ; 
first,  by  reducing  its  price  in  this  country,  and  thus  allowing 
British  manufacturers  to  diminish  the  wages  of  labor,  and  there- 
fore to  compete  with  other  countries  where  the  prices  of  labor 
are  less;  and,  secondly,  by  enabling  our  manufacturers  to  trans- 
mit to  such  countries  as  send  us  com  an  equal  amount  of  their 
manufactures,  which  could  not  be  purchased  in  any  other  way. 

When  you  state  that  600,000  quarters  of  wheat  are  as  much 
and  even  more  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  as  an  average  of 
importation,  which,  at  245.  per  quarter,  would  cost  720,000/. 
from  the  grower,  it  eannot  but  forcibly  press  itself  on  the  con- 
sideration, whether  this  amount  of  annual  importation  would  be  at 
all  likely  to  remove  the  difficulties  under  which  mantrfactures 
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We  are  inloraled  by  Mr.  Jacob,  ■  liiiit  in  the  jnw  rtlW  ow 
etports  (setting  aside  fraccioiw)  aiB^untedta  8ixt|r*tiin»  utilMdiiii 
and  diat  a  deduction  of  fifteen  MHiina  of  eoteiiiri  pr<MllKsli  Mt 
eiported,  left  an  amount  of  forty-seven  millions,  whidi  cdU^Irt 
ettCiMy  of  Bfitidr  prodhice  and  manafactltfes;  Thieaoin^s'not 
fin*/ 1  believe;  from  the  truth  at  present,  dmugb  |  hUve  «etf  M^btnil 
tfce  full  opportumties  of  atrcertaming  the  point.  It  k^apparMlj 
however,  that  if  this  is  at  all  neisr  the  average  of  oar  i&xf^rts^  Ml 
addition  of  79KyfiOOl.  to  tbem  would  be  only  a  st^y-fifk&  pari  of 
die  whole ;  and  tt  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  increase  of'  otnr*(»jpoitl 
to  this  extent,  tbou^  of  course  useful  as  far  as  it  goes^  tunlbii 
this  means  of  rescumg  onr  manufactorers  from  a  atate  of  ^fMt 
depression  and  debasement,  to  that  of  the  high  prospenty  wkitb; 
we  ar^  toM,  vrould  be  the  effect  of  repeating  tbe  eom^biHi 

You  are  too  candid  to  insist  that  the  distress  of  the  nrnnnfiie- 
turing  districts  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  corn-laws.  Yoti  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not  strictfy  depcfndent  on  them ;  and  speak  witb  a 
feeling  of  doubt  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  even  aecessmy^ 
in  increasing  the  difficulties  which  ouv  manufactatrara  bave  ao 
largely  experienced.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned^  tbat'tbe  great 
cause  of  those  difficulties  is  the  weight  of  goods  with  which  ma- 
chinery and  enterprise  have  loaded  them  ;  and  it  does  not  appear, 
on  any  calculation  of  the  amount  wbioh  a  probable  annfial  im- 
portotion  of  corn  bears  to  the  probable  mass  of  aceuniulated 
production,  diat  the  relief  to  the  manufacturer  would  be  very  sen- 
sibly felt,  by  an  importation  being  permanently  allowed  by  law 
to  the  extent  which  you  mention.  In  point  of  fact,  an  experiment 
has  been  made,  as  you  yourself  state,  of  an  admission  into  our 
markets  of  com  from  Canada,  or  from  bond,  during  aaoh  of  the 
two  last  years,  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  for*  which  you 
contend,  and  yet  without  any  material  influence  arising  from  itj  in 
either  preventing  or  removing  the  evils  complained  of. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  apparent,  that  no  pennanei^  extension 
of  trade  can  keep  pace  with  production,  which  is  condacted  as  if 
demand  were  interminable  and  unlimited.  .;      :       . 

In  reasoning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  yon  appeal  to  Ai 
period  between  the  years  1773  and  1815,  as  proving  the  veryiiigh 
state  of  prosperity  which  Great  Britain  enjoyed,  in  ali  tbepar&n^ 
lars  which  constitute  the  greatness  of  a  country ;  and  your  eonne<^ 
this  with  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  law,  relative  to  the  hiipor- 

1  CoOsidsratioQS'on  the  Protection  requktd  by  British  ikgriculMiie^  and 
ou  tbe  Xa^ence  of  the  Price  of  Corn  on  exportable  Prt^ifctionst  hy  W* 
Jacob,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
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ttAmcSmmt- ubidi  ym uMJ^mpitd'at ti^lttter  peripd^  I hcie 
iKrdiiBictilty  in  admitting  the  correctneaa  of  jn^ur  stateineQ^  at  to 
tfHtjrapMBtfjclas  wbioh  tbia  country  made  during  the  period  men- 
iMmed  bj  jou^and  particularly  the. latter,  part  of  it;  but  cannot 
ti)ipHder  Jtbu  as  bating  ai^.  thing  to  do  eidtef  with  the  fecility  of 
UWorting  coni*  or  the  quantity  imported. 
..  It  is  father  the  yeac  1767>  than  1773,  that shouM  have  been  men* 
lipmdiaslbat  in.whicbatgreater.  than  ordinary  unportation  com« 
menceds  for  the  average  ^«ce«s  of  annual  importation,  up  to  the 
biter,  yeaTy  was  nearly  aa  great  as  that  of  the  first  five  years  of  the 
bfl^QMi  period  mentioned  bj  jfou,  and  was  much  greater  than  that 
of  ihe  third  and  fourth  five  ^ears ;  urhile,  in  the  second,  it  is  to  be. 
<4l9er?ed,  that  the  exportation  exceeded  the  importation^  nearly  as 
SMieb  as  the  imporXatiou  did  the. exportation  at  any,  and  more  dian 
a|*4iiiiO|  of  the  periods  just  nentiooed. 

'jThtt  will  be  peesk  more  distinctly  from  the  following  tabular 
vie.ws- —  .     . 

.h-   ;^     f  Quarterly 

.    ^        Erom  U$T  to  l77fU  both  iacksive,  thf  aiiQual 

average  excess  of  ivtfertt  above  exports,  was  .  120,778 

'  "        Ttom  1773  to  1777     ...        .         .        •  149,588 

FroflU  1778  to  178S,  extess  ofaep.  95,930  .        . 

;  1  Frem  1788  to  1787,  excess  of  importi  •    84,577 

.    ,  .  .    .  From  1788  to  1792     .         ...        t         •         •    70,183 

425,066 

Deduct  excess  of  exports.  .    95,93d 

J-..  .         .,■  ■     '■  ■  ' « 

829»138 
^  .  ADDualavfirage  of  the  five  periods  •   $5^887 

:^rom  1793  to  1797 48«,*620 

From  1798  to  1802  .        .        .        .        .        .779,397 

'    From  1808  to  1807  .....        .439,012 

From  1808  to  1818  .....        .454,087 

1813  6c  1814 '  370,544 

2,471,640 
Annual  average  of  the  five  periods     494,318 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  for  twenty-six  years,  viz.  from  1766 
!•  17fi^,  in  5wbic;h  twenty-two  of  the  forty«two  years  quoted  b^  you 
are  indiided,  the  average  excess  of  importation  was  not  quite 
7Q,QQ0  quarters  per  anniim;  a  trifle  not  to  be  nan^ed  as  having  any 
aort  of  palpable  national  operation. 

.  Vmm  the  year  1793  up  to  1814,  inclusive^  the  importation  of 
corn  increased  so  as  to  make  the  ammal  average  nearly  500,000 
^arlarsy  or^  reckoning  the  value  paid  for  it  to  the  grower  at  d4«. 
p^  ^nartofi  a  seventj^fdi  part  of  fbe  exports  of  the  couMry.  The 
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mtidiMil  ik>palat]oa  was^  wttfaout  doubt,  at  diii  pmod  rafrtdiy  w^ 
mncmg;  ami  tbisi  widi  th«  exiffencies  off  war,  produced  a  gventi^ 
Uian  ordinary  demand  for  agricultural  produce.  But  the  tM  aittrt 
of  8ucfa  an  importation,  small  as  h  must  be  considered  in  a  natioari 
point  of  Tiew^  is  to  be  seen  in  the  bad  hanrests  and  tiefreieot 'crops 
wbicb  so  frequently  occurred  between  the  yenrs  179d  and  181^ 
On  referring  to  Mr.  Tooke's  valuable  work  on  high  ^nd  low  prices, 
you  will  fiiKl  that  during  this  period,  amounting  to  twen^-4fi^ 
years,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eleven  years  of  scanty  harvest.'  ^' 
Deficient  production  was  therefore  the  ultimate  cause  of  tfab 
hicreased  importation ;  and,  in  reasoning  from  effects,  it  wc^dd  be 
just  as  philosophical  to  refer  the  prosperity  of  that  period'  to  \aA 
harvests/  without  which  such  an  extent  of  importation  wouM  M^ 
have  taken  place,  and  to  advancing  prices,  which  were  the  coteuii^ 
quences  of  increased  demand  for  corn  in  Uiis  country,  as  to  S'^ft^ 
tem  of  laws  which  would  have  bad  no  palpaUe  operation,  exceprt 
under  the  uncontrollable  circumstances  of  seasons. 

An  increased  importation  would  have  occurred  on  any  necessity 
for  it  arising,  if  the  change  of  law  effected  in  1773  hsfd  bot  taken 
place.  Such  was  the  fact  after  the  deficient  harvest  of  1765;  sudi 
was  likewise  the  case  after  that  of  1757 ;  and  those  were  two  of 
the  only  three  bad  seasons  which  had  occurred  from  the  year  1715 
up  to  ^e  first  mentioned  period.  The  third  was  in  the  year  1740; 
and  then  it  was  found  that  the  extra  supply  wanted  was  produced 
from  our  exports  of  corn  being  diminished  from  an  average  of 
above  800,000  quarters  per  annum,  (as  occurred  in  the  preceding 
five  years,)  to  less  than  50,000  quarters. 

It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  yourself  and  other  modem  political 
economists,  that  a  valuable  result  of  a  freer  importation  of  com, 
will  be  that  of  removing  a  principle  of  fluctuation  in  tfa6  price  of 
the  article,  which  is  regarded  as  materially  depending  on  the  pre- 
sent laws,  and  as  equally  unfavorable  to  die  farmer,  the  landlord, 
and  the  consumer. 

But  i  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  whole  period  to* 
which  our  documents  extend,  whether  it  is  possible,  by  any  human 
efforts,  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn.  A  glance  |it 
Mr.  Tooke's  Tables  will  demonstrate  that  the  thing  is  impossitte; 
and  that  the  effects  of  seasons,  whether  bad  or  good,  fvitt  set  M 
nought  the  pigmy  efforts  of  human  skill  to  counteract  them. 

it  sounds  very  plausibly,  too,  that  by  a  freer  importation  of 
com,  we  allow  the  plenty  of  one  country  to  counteract  the  scarcity 
of  another ;  whereas  it  is  found  that  Great  Britain  is  very  irittdh 
an  epitome  of  Europe ;  and  that  from  the  best  evidence  which 
can  be  obtained  ou  the  subject,  as  given  by  Mr.Tooke^.Andaa 
sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  die  House  of  Comittona^tsdfir 
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lliere  18  a  prevalence  of  a  general  similarity  of  seasons  over  the 
wh^l^  of  .^ope,  within  certain  latitudes. 

Mr.  Lowe's  information  is  highly  important  on  this  subject.' 

.  f*  The  public/'  says  he,  *^  particularly  the  untravelled  part  of 
the  public,  are  hardly  aware  of  die  similarity  of  temperature  pre- 
vailing throughout  what  may  be  called  the  corn-country  of 
£uir<»p.e,  we  mean  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  north  of  France, 
the  ^etheflands,  Denmark,  the  nprth-west  of  Germany,  and,  in 
sioiiie  measure,  Poland  and  the  north-east  of  Germany.  All  this 
tractis  situated  between  the  45th  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  subject,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  prevalence  of  simi- 
liir  winds.  Neither  the  superabundance  of  rain  which  we  ex- 
perience, in  one  summer,  or  its  deficiency  in  another,  are  bj  any 
meafis  .confined  to  Gr^at  Britain  ai)d  Ireland ;  while  in.wmter, 
both  the  intensity  and  duration  of  frost  are .  always  greater  on  the 
Continent.  Exceptions  certainly  exist  in  particular  tracts ;  but 
in  support  of  our  general  argument,  we  have  merely  to  recall  to 
thos^  0|f  our  readers  who  are  of  an  age  to  recollect  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  or  who  have  attended .  to  registers  of  temperature, 
the  more  remarkable  seasons  of  the  present  age  :  thus,  in  1794, 
tbe  spring  was  prematurely  warm  on  the  Continent,  as  in  Eng- 
land; ^ere,as  with  us,  the  summer  of  1798  was  dry,  and  that 
of  1799  wet .:  agun,  iq  1811,  the  harvest  was  deficient. throughout 
the  north-west  of  Europe,  generally  from  one  and  the  same  cause, 
bli|^t ;  while  that  of  1816  was  still  more  generally  deficient,  from 
rain  and  want  of  warmth:  In  regard  to  a  more  remote  period, 
we  ,m^an  ti^  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  generally,  if 
tbe  temperature  has  not  been  so  accurately  noted,  we  find,  from 
ihe  coincidence  in  prices,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  there 
'wevailied  a  graat  similarity  in  the  weather  of  the  Continent ;  thus, 
in  France,  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sea- 
sons of  1708  and  1709,  as  well  as  several  of  the  seasons  between 

1764  ^nd  1779,  were  as  unpropitious,  and  attended  with  as  great 
ail  ^durance  of  price,  as  in  England*" 

Similar  statements  are  given  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  as  noticed  by 
Mr-Tooke. 

'  The  forty^two  years  which  you  mention,  as  being  remarkable 
lor  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  present^  a  greater  extent  of 
fluctpation  in  prices,  than  any  which  has  been  experienced  since; 
,^  lowest  prices  bavbg  been  36s.  in  the  year  1779,  and  the 
iiighast  1^85.  6d.  in  the  year  180K  Here  w^  a  fluctaation  to 
^nore  than  three  and  a  half  times  the  extent ;    whereas  a  fluctua- 

^  The  present  State  of  England  in  regard  to  Agriculture,  Trade,  and 
'llAihce,&c.',  by  Joseph  Lowe,  Esq. 
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tbn  to  only  about  double  the  extent  occurred  since  tbe  yt# 
1815 :  tbe  highest  price,  94«.  being  in  1817,  and  the  lowest^  4St. 
in  18^2, 

Not  less  remarkable  are  the  fluctua^ohs  which  hare  o^iurred 
in  the  price  of  corn  from  the  year  1646,  at  which  th^  regisify 
begins,  to  the  commencement  of  the  period  from  #hidi  yoii 
date  your  calculation.  A  slight  inspection  of  the  table  of  priceb 
will  prove  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  the  following  are  some  of  Ae 
most  striking,  differences : — 

$,  d.      $.  d, 

Fnun  1648  lo  Ifi54>  6  year%  Um  prioe  varied  from  75  , 6  |o  SS  1 

From  1655  to  1659, 5 39  7  to  58  8 

From  1663  to  1666,  5 65  9  to  33  0 

'     Ffom  1673  to  1674,  3 36  5  to  61  0 

Ftom  1674  to  1676,  3 61  0  to  33  9 

.   From  1676  to  1679, 3  .        .        .                 .        .  33  9  to  53  0 

From  1687  to  1688, 1  .        .        .        .        .        .  33  4  to  ^fO  10 

From  1689  to  1693,  4 368toi60b 

From  1695  to  1696, 1 47  0  to  63  0 

£fom  1698  to  1703, 4  .        .        .                 /       .60  9  to  36  O 

From  I706.to  1709, 3 33  1  to  69  d 

Fr9ml710to4715.5 69  4  to  38  i 

From  1716  to  1719,  3 43  8  to  31  0 

From  1733  to  1735,  3 iSO  10  to  48  0 

From  1737  to  1738, 1  .        •        .        .        .        •  37  4t0  48  jJ 

From  1798  to  1733, 4  .        .        .        .        .        .  48  5  to  33  a 

From  1740  to  1743,3 45  iUyi'i  1     ' 

From  1743  to  1746, 3 33  1  to  34  8 

From  1755  to  1757,3  .        .        .        .        .        «  30  1  to  |^3  4 

Fifoiti  1757  to  1761, 4  .                         .        .        .  53  4  to  36  9 

FVom  1761  to  1765, 4 36  9  to  48  0     , 

.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrable,  therefore,  that  no  alterfeUion  whii& 
can  be  made  in  the  system  of  corn-laws,  no  assioulation  to  wIm 
iuM  been,  i^egarded  as  the  practice  of  former  period^  wBi,  iit  any 
juateriaJ  degree,  prevent  that  fluctuation  of  prices  which,  though 
.depending  mainly  on  the  9ea8on,  you  are  disposed  tt>  re^adnl  Ju 
very  much  the  fruits  of  the  present  system^  In  constderaig  tbe 
subject  of  fluctuations,  you  are,  indeed,  a  little  hard  on  Mate 
doctors,  without  considering  how  natural  it  is  for  docldra'fio 
disagree,  and  how  difficult  is  a  decision  as  to  tbe  judgmedt  ez- 
^erciaedy  either  by  the  medical,  or  political  ))Hys]daii>  when  it  is 
>y  the  result,  not  by  the  means  employed  in  effecting  it^lUt 
ability Js  for  the  most  part  estimated; — '' ab  ev^tu,  prsedipob, 
Jiottorem  aut  :dedecus  reportant.''  But  whien  you  charge,  the 
Parliamentaiy.faci^ty  with  throwing  their  patient,  the  t^;vicul- 
.turist,  into  an  s)gue,  you  9gpear  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  mistaking  an  ague,  which  is  generally  considered  ai  aii  faino- 
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€:^m%  wA  maQig0»b|e  sort  of  complaint,  bit  %  aiore  formidabltf 
fl|se9j»e^  ftqd  tb^  endangering,  by  severe  or  mistaken  remedies^  the 
production  of  a  niore  severe  malady. 

.Yqu  seem  not.  to  bear  in  mind,  likewise,  that  «4h&  mere  dif* 
fi^ence  of  feeliosr^  which  is  Experienced  in  a  variable  climate;  or, 
VtPf^W9$  ib»  little  chiliineis^  or  slight  cold,  to  which  tfie  most 
healtnyy  in  our  in^iular  situation  especially,  must  be  subject,  may 
h^  coloured  up  to  the  most  formidable  symptoms;  calettht^  to 
excite  alarm  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  nccumtdate  pra*- 
seriptioBs  and  exorcisms  from  every  part  of  the  empire. 

Et  MetuSy  et  inalesiiada  Fames,  et  turpis  Egestas, 
Terrftiles  visu  formse. 

The  ague-fit  is,  however,  nothing  nxM-e,  in  fact,  than  the  mala^ 
die  dupays  of  this  and  of  every  other  country ;  and,  unless  a  pro* 
cess,  csu^  be  invented  for  changing  climate,  and  producing  a  sort  of 
art^cial  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  tt*- 
peci  to  submit  it  to  Parliamentary  authority. 

In  representing  the  natural  progress  of  nMioos  to  be  from  tfie 
ngrjcul^ral  to  the  {nanuf^cturing  state,  you  employ  a  very  commois 
and  a  very  specious  view  of  the  subject.  Am^ica  should,  therer 
ibt^  accor^g  to  this  hypothesiis,  be  solely  or  principally  a  grower 
ot  corn,  which  §he  should  dispose  of  to  Great  Britain  for  maniiio 
factWes,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  our  atteolion^ 

i^u^.becfiuse  wehave  extensive  manuftctilres  in  this  cotmtry, 
is  this  ^  fesson  why  farming  is  to  be  a  secpodary  consideratioa 
with  lu^  when,  according  to  your  own  estimlite,  we  are  to  depend 
for  twenty-two :  partB  out  of  twenty-three  of  our  consumption  of 
«ji|pbc^  a^jd^of  pi^nr^e  for  tn  equal,  or  even  greater  degree,  of 
mafv  ott^r^  articles  of  growth,  on  the  production  of  our  <owb 

4,  <^ould  it  b^  politic,  likewise,  in  America,  because  she  Is  a  tiew 
ic^Mntry,  \q  l%pd  herself  to  this  hypothesis,  and  to  give  np  to  bH 
jEiMCPp^.:^!  .<;Uu4^  to  comnierce  atd  manufi^ctui^s,  bnd  trust  to  the 
sale  p(  h^r  corp.  for  procuring  manufactures,  colonial  produce, 
^n4,llu3.  }|ix«Arie|,of  fhe  fiast  J 

_  Aff^e^ric^.bas.gocfd  ports^  and  an  active  enterprising  p^ple;  and 
;it.  wqqid  he  b%d  pn^Iicy  in  her  not  to  £rect  part  of  her  edergies  so 

£>rodui3tion  or  procurement  of  various  articles  of  importance  in 
vith  which  \9  exchange,  as  we  do  in  thi^  counti'y,  for  the  pr^ 
of  b^  own  soil. 
^  lYou  s|[|te  the  Vjsrious  circumstances  which  prevent  Americti 
J^MHtte^^^iHiing  m'uch.^orn,  and  £rtgland  from  receiving  nMich^ 
and  lU^  what  UM  ^ber^ore,  unless  the  hypothaiis  can  be  «pplM 
Oft  a  large  lOa^  is  tbe^  rhypoAfatos  .at  all  i    fioglaiid  tm^  to  bq, 
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by  calculation,  th«  largest  corn-importing  country  in  tb*  woiUN 
and  yet  you  consider  the  importation  of  one  twenty^tbird  part  of 
the  produce  necessary  for  her  subsistence,  as  carr^g  your  Tiews 
into  effect.  «The  general  experience  of  the  world,  indeed^  aeema 
to  indicate,  that  no  country  which  bat  soil  enough,  and  that  ^ 
iuflBciently  good  quality  to  grow  corn  to  feed  its  inbabitanta^  wM 
depend  for  any  large  supply  on  foreign  countries. 

I  know  that  with  many,  however,  it  b  a  common  notion^  and 
particularly  with  the  political  economists  of  large  towns/thitttbe 
cultivation  of  com  in  this  country  should  be  entirely  a  subordi^' 
nate  consideration ;  and  that  it  would  be  the  best  policy  for  ji 
nation  such  as  ours  is,  which  is  largely  concerned  in  manufact«r0% 
to  trust  for  our  principal  supply  of  grain  to  other  countries,  wbieb 
could  grow  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  which  would  at  all  time*  be 
glad  to  exchange  it  for  our  manufactures. 

If  we  consider  your  statement,  and  that  of  Mr^  Jacob,  as  tb 
the  probable  amount  of  importation  of  com  into  this  oountiy,  ts> 
be  at  all  correct,  and  compare  this  with  the  greatest  imporfnUMi 
which  has  taken  place,  under  every  temptation  of  gain  to  the 
foreign  grower,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  view  of  things  it  of  a  t^ 
extravagant  nature,  and  is  a  deductiQU  of  mere  theorists.  -  ^  * 
It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  precise  kind  of  land  t»  which 
alone  the  attention  of  the  farmer  ought  to  be  directed-  in  pn>^ 
ducing  com  in  this  country.     * 

During  the  very  high  prices  of  grain  which  existed  some  ytais 
aince,  all  tortt  of  artificial  manure  were  employed,  at  a  very  bcaivy 
expense  which  could  not  at  present  be  borne,  in  mcreaaiag  the 
productive  powers  of  every  description  of  land;   but  we  laay^'I 
think,  safely  infer,  on  the  subject  of  cultivation,  that  if  a  Armel' 
depends  for  bis  manure  on  stock  which  he  it  able  to  aupporl  by 
bay,  natural  or  artificial  grasses,  or  green  crops  pt>wn  m  roMioa 
with  white  ones  on  his  own  ground,  without  havii^  recoom  to 
«il-cakes,  or  to  the  production  of  other  farmt,  be  v^iU«not  be  car- 
rying on  his  husbandry  at  such  a  rate  as  will  rehire  exorhitMit 
pricet  to  remunerate  him.    There  is  unquettioBably  a  viihie  of 
production,  at  which  land  of  an  inferior  quality  will  not  only 'iffoid 
«o  rent,  but  not  pay  for  any  sort  of  cultivation  bestowed  iD»  it; 
and  of  the  policy  of  reducing  prices,  so  as  to  throw  such  land  oat 
4>f  cultivation,  you  express  your  decided  disapprobation.     Yoa 
^oubt,  indeed,  whether  a  single  acre,  now  cultivated  with  profit^ 
would  cease  to  be  cultivated,  after  such  an  altoiation  of  the  corn- 
laws  has  been  made  as  you  consider  necessary ;  but^  at  the  same 
time,  you  very  forcibly  and  feelingly  observe,  that  if  the  ccawe 
'quence  of  the  admission  of  foreign  com  would  be  the  drimg'Ihe 
poor  land  of  this  country  out  of  cultivation,  your  tml  for  m  " 
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aihm  HmM  be  ^  eonsideriibly  ifbflted/'  by  the  ^mal  prospect 
of  Ibcr  ^'»  misery  and  desolation"  which  must  be  produced  throogh* 
o«t  die  country  by  such  a  measure. 

-    Sooie  of  our  modem  political  economists  consider  the  devas*- 
i^og  prmci^  ajB;&inst  which  you  so  properly  contend,  as  a  trifling 
htAe,  occurrence  in  seciety ;  a  mere  balancing  of  accounts  between 
i^iculture  and  commerce,  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  may 
luippett,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  the  debtor  or  the  creditor. 
.    it  muel  unquestionably  be  fn>m  m  ignorance  of  the  extent  of 
Ae-evil,  that  such  gentlemen  could  Tiew  it  with  indiflerence,  either 
n8>far  as  individuals  or  the  public  are  concerned.     Theorists  witt 
go  far  in  support  of  their  opinions,  and  ultra-economists  further 
than  nioat  men ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  that  any 
et^M  be  found  of*  such  imperturbable  coolness  of  mind,  as  to 
console  themselves  amid  the  misfortunes  of  any  class  of  society, 
iiy  the  conaideration  that  they  may  have  been  produced  according 
to  true  principles  of  philosbphy,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  sym^ 
metiy  of  hypothesis ;  and  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cheer- 
Miy  sttbmitfeed  to,  as  necessary  and  unavoidable  dispensations  of 
•Provideiice.     Such  politicians  may  be  classed  with  those  described 
by  Bacon,  >  as  '*  gerentes  se  pro  centro  mundi,  ac  si  omnes  lioeae 
iw%e  siwsque  fortunis  debeant  concurrere ;''  but  it  is  not  the  good 
cheer,  or  the  fascjinating  discussions  of  Political  Economy  Clubs, 
those  noctes  coenasque  Deorum,  which,  I  ain  persuaded,  will  in- 
thee  may  ^glishman  when  it  comes  to  the  push  practically  to 
'^mkear  in  opinions  which  would  lead  to  that  extent  of  evil  whicji 
you  have  so  strongly  deprecated.      During  the  years  1813  aqijl 
>1014|  mm  are  told  by  Mr.  Jacob,'  that  an  eighth  part  of  the  pro- 
dnoe  of  tbe^country  in  wheat  arose  from  cold  clay  and  light  sand|y 
*ilNl^  mkich'  had  recently  been  brought  into  cultivation.     But  an 
^i^bthipart^of  the  wheat  comsumed  by  the  countnr  is  not  less  than 
*i)7ODj0OO  quarters;  and  this  is  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  im- 
portation, even  including  the  com  from  Ireland,  which  has  ever 
been  firodoced  from  every  stimulus  which  extravagant  prices  have 
gnren  ;'  and  it  exceeds,  by  three  times,  the  quantity  on  which  this 
tonntry,  acebrding  to  yoiir  view  of  the  matter  and  that  of  Mr. 
Jacob,  is  able  permanently  to  depend  for  its  supply  of  the  prime 
necessary  of  life.     Goven^ment,  fortunately,  form  a  third,  and  in- 
dependent party,  between  those  who  push  agricultural  claims  to 
"•n  inordinate  extent,  and  those  who  set  them  at  nought,  as  anti- 
flMted  and  obsdete,  and  as  being  out  of  fashion  in  all  good  so- 
ciety;  and>  I  think,  we  may  fully  depend  on  their  discretion  and 
jvigment,  for  not  making  near  2,OO0,o66  of  the  population  of 
Ait^oontry  dependent  on  other  countries  for  their  principal  sub- 
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,  )B«il  tbtefiiistf^tfietldi^  brndes  pttltii»g  Jaad  6ut  of  cuhivitioi^ 
iiAidiJlioittld..be  of  4ke  mmi  unfevorabb  oatore.to  a  country*..  It 
is  well  known  that  the  productiveness  of  land  maioij  depends  ma 
iMopiog  te  elaen  and  drjy  «jmI  in  musurifg  it.  If  agiicitUml  pro* 
£ts.Are  OHK^  dimioisbeil^  the  fiu-oiery  in  the  first  place,  neceasarify 
lteq>s  down  hit  labor  as  much  as  he  can.  In  this  wajr  be  lesseoa 
biagronHb.  He  is  ijso  able  to  keep  less  stock ;  aad  then  he  de^- 
Drives  bioMelf  of  the  very  life V  blodd  of  production*  Bat  doe^  ^t4> 
faeiikewise  diminM  the  piodHCtioo  of  the  country  i  aad  every  ^me, 
whoisiha  kaat.  cekiversant  with  agrjculture,  knows,  ho^  iiead% 
tSm  aanldigo  to.  the  eateat  of  half  a  qulu-ter  per  acre  in  any  dfii»> 
'acKpttoii  of  land ;.  aad  yet  such  a  dimination  would  amount  ta  a 
aeveoth;  or  eighth  of  the  whole  pmduoe  of  the  country*  .  .  «  . 
<v^  Xrcalanot  igrea  with  yoo  ki  the  propriety  of  the  blama  which 
jroii  throw  i^;4iost  government,  for  having  delayed  for  two  yeaia 
to-bfi^  forward  any  specific  measure  for  altering  tbe.ooni4aw% 
4iflor  adoiittiog  that  the  law  required  alteration.  r 

h  is  not  an  unfrequent  subject  of  remi^k,  that. defects,  m^ 
isooner  disco v<§red  than  i^mediea;  and  government  are  surely  Mt 
to  bo  blamed  because  Aey  took  time  not  only  lo  obtain  in£o«raV 
akn  ctt  the  general  drcumateaces  which  were  to  direct. thfv 
lopsnions  jon  a  momentous  question^  but  to  consider  how  4uqr 
.changes  were  likely  both  to  be  received^  and  to. operate* .     ...../ 

Tney  have  iattituted  a  viery  prudent  aad  a^ssai^  iaquiryju  to 
Ibe  extent,  as  weU  as  the  price,  at  which  supplies  are  likely  toifte 
^Iwooured.  from  <  abroad;  and^  I  trust,  that  aucb  inquiries  araaliU 

>  t  J^,  in  ordier  still  further  tp  pajre  the. way  £91:. the  alteratKMs 
whieh  Pairliameat  may  think  necessary  in  the  com-lawar  they  iuNAe 
.adiBfitted,aa  a  preliminary  n^asurc^  Hifk  importation.Of^^MiodpMd 
ilMukd.GDtn;  and  in  dcHigso,  they  have  uttqaeatfei3nbly  prM^pod 
-Uie .  aunrhet  foniUit  mbdemte  1^  regular  supply  tif  the  article^  pa 
iwfau^  alclieiree  im{H)rtation  caahe  peripitted  with  safe^^  i..} 
'  Thift  appeaip  to  you  to  be  an  isxcess  of  pcudenee;  bill  n^tk.tkle 
B^esnty  fn>  (MUttmi  which  yon  so  ^ndidiy  adanit,  jatid  wjth^lhp 
portion  of  oiieenainty  which  >  mmit  attead  all  the  data  pii  wbM^ 
Parliament  reason  on, the  sut()ect  of  the  o<mi-laws,  I  caiipot  hkt 
caikfessiay  surprini,  that  yoa  should,  have  been  an  advocate  ibr 
that  prtcipitaney  which  aa  eailier  alteration  io  Uicm  w#ttkl  balfe 
■indicated*  The  fear  is  not  unreasonable,  you,  readily  allow^  that 
if  our  miarkets  were  open  for  ''  the  wheat  «f  the  whole  IvodAT 
wa  should  be  liable  f^  to>  be  mndated  by  it ;  and  that  changes  ojrn 
fearfnl  natufe  might  consequently  take  (ilaoe  m  our  agricu^me^l 
pimpefts^.?  Is  mtt  this,  dier^bre,  a  good  reason  for,  ^^Qo^i-kfifs 
being  touched  with  caution  f    If  the  question  related  to  Ipftisig  iff 
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•^  Mrge  ^cilfliiitetidii*  of  watet,  pbtictdatfy  wbeii  yM  ^^SA  lutt 
Mcertain  ks  dejith  MrMi  prechioii^  jau  wduM  not  henittite  ^  fhft 
chok«  df  gradual  or  soddea  tneam  for  effecting  it  You  yttfM, 
not  endavger'die  inutidatioii  of  a^countrj,' merely  because  4  -^M^ 
tain  portion  bf  iirigattofi  was  nei^aisary,  wbeti,  by  the  iEbrniatlM«0f 
I>ro^  pipes  aad  sluices,  yea  tnigkt  aceotnpltsb  all  wbieh  we  have 
i>ccasbD' for  with  safety?  There  is  a  g^wing  ^oiivictkm,  yoft 
observe^  that  the  presebt  eom^Iaws  wilt  soon  be  l-e^aic^,  or 
esaeatialiy  altered.  This  very  conviction  prepares  for  the  diahftg*^ 
«tid'  the  decided  infradtioiis  of  law,  which  ybil  i4ew  irt  irrall(AiM 
wad  vrtDStatestnaH-like,  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  ttiany  e^qpierhlieAli^ 
first  to  remote  Afficulties  existing,  and  them  to  trf.  th^  efk/6,W  of 
Aitiire  chimges.  .  i    r;  a 

•  Farmers  have  a  right  to  fear  an  inundation  of  eom;  ind  jtfk 
Mitiit  that  it  is  nattirat  for  them  to  do  so.  -  They  ia^re,  tbetefdl^^ 
mftitted  to  expeict  that  aacfa  shati  be  ^riltotually  gtiattled  against. 
Th«y  have  just  foegtm  to  recover  f^o«n  H  state  of  Snaring ;  but 
Uiey  are  told  that  ^y  nuist  prepare  for  a  Hltle  more  of  the  eainfc 
species  of  ifiscipline,  which  broc^t  90  many  of  them  to  niht.^*'^*^^ 

The  progress  to  health  through  augmented  suffering,  is' not 

S* lite  apparent  to  them;  and  it  is  not  extraicH-dinary,  that  ih^ 
ould  have  some  difficulty  in  discovering  the  sisgacity  of  tlMt 
|H-actitioner,  who^  when  a  patient  was  just  diltaming  a  recrtrifefMH 
a  severe  iftness  (such  as  that  from  which  you  admit  that  agrieni^ 
tnmts  have  not  yet  necovered)^  sAtfonkl,  instead  Of  oontinmtog  iHt 
y^^imen  by  which  eonvaiescewee  ha^  been  advaneedy  seo,  in  Aft 
good  appetite  and  improving  looks  of  his  patient,  a  an^ancfcefy 
Inresage  of  future  aflm^ta,  and  direct  bis  view  rather  to  keep  dowA 
than  promote  strength.  Such  a  plan  would  savor  of  the  disci- 
IpMne  of  Bai^ataria;  and  would  soon  be  fett^  no  less  sensiUv 
v]r'tfae  afgiieultural  community  than  it  was  by  the  renownw 
governor,  Sancho  Panza  himself.  Sancho'#  stomach  was  in  4m 
habit  of  frequently  speaking  very  iatdligiUy  to  hkni  anc^  as^ilb 
liad  nfdt  gone  deep  into  political  eieoitiomy,  he  ^s  ata  losatt^no^ 
^ler^tiH^  Ihb  dt>ctHne  of  his  physician,  •*  many  dianks  to  hiW^^ 
who;  as  he  ^^aid,  would  have  him  **  die  of  honger,  in  order  to  li^v 
<*  Ood  grant  the  same  life/'  cried  the  famished  governor,  ^^  io 
Signor  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio  Tirteafnera,  and  all  4iose  of  M«  irib^; 
I  mean  bad  phvsicians;  for  good  ones  deserve  pahns  and  lanr^Ur.^ 
'  *  But  the  delay  which  you  blame  government  for  conc^ing,'^d 
lil^ewise  this  advantage  attaching  to  it,  that  it  afforded  an  op^o^ 
tunity  of  examining  into,  and,  it  netsessary,  of  correcting,  by  th^ 
reBUit  of  all  those  inquiries  which  jaa  aetive^niinded  public  ha^ 
ttj^i^rttifdties  of  making,  Mr.  Jacob's  reports  as  to  the  quitntities 
bf  eottl  wlnbfc'tbi^  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  capaUe  of  hmtih 
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tag  for  exportation ;  and  though  I  think  we  ought  not,  for  various 
reasons^  implicitly  to  rely  on  the  correctness  of  his  statements, 
(even  if'  not  contradicted,  yet  their  remaining  unimpugned,  after  a 
SMffident  period  had  elapsed  for  ascertaining  their  acctiracy,  is 
imqnestionably  a  circumstance  materially  in  their  favor. 

You  mention^  as  a  powerful  reason  for  altering  the  fabric  of  our 
they  are  a  flagrant  deviation  from  our  ancient 
cy.    There  is  not  much  to  be  hinged  on  an  arj^- 
d,  because  the  change  of  circumstances  which  tinier 
toti  produces,  renders  it  necessary  to  accommodate 
ting  state  of  society.     But,  in  fact,  qur  forefathei^ 
tr,  by  a  statute  passed  so  early  as  the  3d  of  Edward 
>.  146S)  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  corn  when 
Jbelow  a  certain  price^  which  continued  till  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  has  occasionally,  I  believe,  been  resorted  to  since.     This  act ' 
13  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  a  kindly  feeling  towards  our 
sister  island,  which,  as  hr  as  corn  is  concerned,  now  forms,  much 
to  the  credit  of  all  parties,  and  eminently  to  the  advantage  of 
both  countries,  one  of  our  permanent  and  unchangeable  relations, 
>    ^  authority,  therefore,  which  is  still  more  ancient  than  that 
;which  you  have  brought  forward,  may  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  the 
emictment  of  1815,  with  all  *^  the  parade  of  patriotism/^  as  you 
are  pleased  to  term  it,  with  which  it  was  supported.    Most  men 
Jiave  some  interests  or  other  in  great  questions,  and  many  are  im- 
properly biassed  by  them ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  who 
sjupported  the  corn-laws  on  the  puerile  ground  of  Jbaving  solely  in 
view  the  good  of  the  country.     1  should  be  as  little  disposed  to 
give  him  credit  for  ingenuousness,  and  an  absence  of  all  persona^ 

s  of  husbandrie  within  this  reabzie 
iged  by  bringiDg  of  corne  out  of 
England,  when  corne  of  the  grow- 
r  redoubted  Sovereigoe  Lora  the 
e  advise,  assent,  and  authoritie 

that  no  person  from  the  Feast  of 
ill  bring,  or  convey  into  any  place 
ndize^  nor  otherwise,  any  wheate, 

of  this  land,  or  of  any  ile  pertaia- 
e  countries  of  Iseland  or  Wales>, 
;h  not  exceede  the  price  of  5s.  Qi.; 
I  price  of  4s. ;  and  the  quarter  of 
f  within  the  place  or  porte  where 
to  be  brought,  npon  paine  of  foiw 
The  one  halfeto  the  use  of  our 
halfe  to  him  that  shall  happen  to 


i  not  to  any  wheate,  rye^^or  barlqr 
r  upon  the  sea|  without  fraud  !cf 
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Ibdi^  on  Micb  ft  ttirbject^  as  I  sbouM  tht  amhiifftcfisrer,  who  pto^ 
f^mses  to  call  out  for  cheap  breads  solely  in  order  that  the  pdOr 
may  be  better  fed,  ipvheb  his  real  object  is  that  he  tnay  pay  them 
leas  wages,  and  have  an  increased  dienrand  for  his  goods.  The 
interests  of  both  classes  are  inseparably  connected.  The  manu- 
factQrer^  mefchilnty  and  tradesman^  consume  the  corn  grown  by  the 
former,  who  unquestionably  owes  to  the  increasie  of  manufactures^ 
and  the  extension  of  traide  and  commerce,  a  great  increase  of  lie- 
nMnd  for  his  produce;  but  the  farmer,  landhoidei-,  and  all  whoarti 
nfeore  or  less  remotely  connected  with  the  soil,  and  who  form  the 
largest  part  of  society^  are  the  best  customers  of  the  ihanufactmrer 
and  merchant ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  domestic 
demand  is  materially  affected,  the  want  of  it  would  be  little  com* 
p^ensated  by  the  foreign  market. 

The  modifications  which  Parliament  have  deemed  it  proper  to 
make  in  the  com-laWs  of  1815,  render  it  probable  either  that  these 
laws  will  be  a  good  deal  altered,  or  that  a  constant  importation 
with  a  protecting  duty  will  be  substituted  for  them.  The  oc-* 
enrreibte  of  heavy  crops  after  the  large  importations  of  1818  and 
]8t9»add  the  consequent  glut  of  corn  and  reduction  of  price^ 
tended  to  convey  to  the  minds^of  agriculturists  themselves  doubts 
as  to  the  policy  of  a  statute  which  knows  no  medium  between  full 
admission  and  complete  exclusion  • 

If  Parliament  should,  however,  be  disposed  to  permit  constant 
importation  with  a  protecting  duty  (which  is  exceedingly  pro- 
bable)«  it  will  then  be  a  grave  matter  of  consideration,  what  amount 
of  duty  will  afford  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  British  agricul- 
torist.  An  average  price  of  from  GOs.  to  64s*  per  quarter,  seems, 
by  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Jacob,'  to  be  that  which  govern- 
ment considers  as  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  grower  of<om ;  and 
Mr.  Jacob  thinks,  that  with  a  duty  of  10s.  or  Idf^per  quarter  on 
ioiported  wheat,  it  would  require  an  average  price  of  above  64s. 
to  re-estafalbh  the  trade  with  the  Baltic.  You  yourself  consider 
an  average  6f  55s.  as  the  utmost  to  which  it  would  be  politic  to 
raise  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country ;  and  view  this  price  at 
one  which,  with  lOt.  or  1 2s.  of  duty,  would  be  sufficient  to  pra^ 
duce  the  same  effect.  But  here  is  a  difference  in  opinion  of  stteh 
magnitude,  as  to  show  clearly  that  with  the  best  information,  and  X 
think  I  may  say  with  the  best  intentions,  there  is  a  great  liability  to 
err  in  all  calculations  of  this  kind.  With  your  strong  feelings  ia 
favor  of  change,  you  admit  that  we  are  at  present  **  legislating 
somewhat  in  the  daric  ;'*  and  you  are  so  little  confident  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  any  specific  enactment  on  the  subject,  as  to  be  fsSvorable^ 

1  jgiee  Mr.  Jacob's  Report,  1880. 
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iba  D«€»88furj  #j(p^Qi«:«  wbicli  is  tiow  WfMitMis  m  tibt  Mmhj/mHI^ 
wd jQiMible  uc  bes(  to  fMet  tb«  diffi€«iki^  of  4i#  <«m^  wwlijlo  m8oq<^ 
ale  the  conflict  4^  lelenMe  mivoKm^ib  the  q«iesMii. 

A%  the  ,taiqe  time  it  b  to  bo  obni^^  Ihiit.iii  yovtiircigvlitai 
iSile^  ypu  icoMidei ,  |0^  as  a  MipteifMiil  p^oteoliiig  ctoy  wheoi  fcooi 
!•  n%  55$*,  and  di.  when  it  is  e|  0jf<*.  ;     i  .    •  .    ,<i- .   . 

.  Wftb  n  diffirenfio  of  four  or  ^vo  qmUimiS'  per  .iumuivi  bet«f •en 
wbfit  Mr»  Jecob  wd  you  coiundbr,  on  tbo  ooe  hem^  ae  ireimiMaaii 
tif»  lo  the  farni^r,  aod^  o*  the  otber^  aa  8ttfficieiitl|4nooimgSi#te 
iayertatiop ;  widi,  a.  difference,  Ukewiaei  of  aeariy  osetiialf^itoK 
tweeo  wbut  you  regard  as.a  sufficieiit  protection  and  mhut  he  doea^ 
i|i«  quile  obfiont  that  ao  pcecisto  diitj  can  be  ii»w4etiawmoodl. 
om,  which  can  under  every  circiuQ$taeoe  be  adMstible^  or  vhaoli 
oai^  in  any  way  be*  sMiafaotory  to  all  partiea,  it  ia  ampoatadft^ 
thureforct^  to  f0el  our  way  in  this:  di6Scult.  species  of 'legi9hitio% 
aiad  to  take  especial  care  that  tbeo^  shodM  be  no* occasion  Iq>.b»«. 
trace  our  steps,  .  ;     f    j      i  - 

The  late  Mf*  Ricardo,  a  gentleman  of  distingnidied  I  ale  nil  n^A 
fMmieneaa,  and»  moreover^  an  enthusiast  in  the  oomjqncationi'twna^ 
ciiQfmoa  diat  90sm  per  quarter,  in  the  first  inatanoe^  «i«a«ot  'ton 
grcpt  aproleclion  for  the  British  farmer ;  and  thai  tfaftsdnly  dionM 
be  reduced,  by  the  sum  of  U.  per  anottm^tiUit  reached  iOs^  Krota 
an  obaannatimi  contained  in  the  Report  of  ti»e  AgiantthnralConaw 
nuttee  of  18£1,  it  would  appear,  *^  that  there  never  was.an'  iant 
portatioo  of  foreign  com  to  any  amoimt  durii^  .tbe^atot 
laterrals  that  the  high  duliea  were  demaadaUe;  and  yettlhosn 
dn^9S|  at  BO  piirt  ^  the  time,  esoeeded  94^.  Sd,  per  'qaartavj  i 
lliis,  therefore,  aeema  «to  he  beyond  the  4^iy  which  k  wonU)  b« 
dnsirable  to  fia  on  in  the  first  ioatanae.  But  Mt «-  Bicnrdo'a  fano- 
position  of  dOf»  to  commence  with,  ia  a  prtidcot  and  iafe  one;  .ist. 
a  high  protecting  duty  would  guard  against  that  inftis  af  icon . 
which  ia  so  mnch  a  subject  of  appreheasieia  among  i^e«kneislB» 
while,  at  the  same  tim^  tbo'  duty  could  readily  be  ra&oed^  aidiae 
after  experience  has  demonstrated  that  sneh  fears  ware  gronndlasa^ 
Of  after  any  accnmulation  which  there  might  exist  of  foreign  pro- 
dnoe  baa  gradually  come  into  the  market,  and  pmued  o&     .    .. 

If  the  views  which  you  and  Mr,  Jacob  entertain  as  to  ibd^smaH 
probable  amount  of  future  importation  be  correct,  where  jwould 
be  the  disadvantage  of  gradaaHy  preparing  the  agnadtmal  waiA 
for  the  permanent  permiasioa  o^  an  unportation.  bearing  so  small 
a  pffq[)ortioo  as  that  proposed  to  ^  whole  exportation  of  iba 
coiaitry  ?  Prejudices  would  thus  be  r^noved  by  the  delay^  and 
apprehensions  allayed.  For  if  next  harvest  should  be  a  plentiful: 
one^  or  Mr.  Jacob's  and  your  calculations  prove  a  little  erroneous 
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«a#  imMMikiMi  lUMshMf  A^t  be  klditded  Jby  iMiiH  df  catttmi  iM 
mm^impoitmn n mbfMl.  itis  vary  iv^UkMWB^  umtfH^  candidly 
admit  tht  hetj  tlurt^  oii#  tesKmof  agricirttofftl  ^dbtiest  tivdept  w 
mnnlMft  of  Ac  podr#r  fttUMrc;  and  that  if  it  comimte'  bcfyond 
dM^lpifiodj  as  it  mott  OMiiiiiMly'^daaa  >wbmi  it  ohm  ba^m^  tbtf 
wboie  larming  body  feel  it  moat  H^rmdyf'  i       > 

ij¥aiii«y>|pra«a'8ti«a9  ^o  liia  pfooiiaty*  of  •MiieiiiatNig  tb«  good 
•IMiiMol  tbe  uwwmfacturiag  popomioay  by  aecediH^  t6  an  tAmti^ 
taonin  tke  ooiiKlatiia^.  and  ]m>u  apoetropMBe^lhe  agmadtitrtil  <K>m-» 
iMNiity  to  i^ree  to  dieir  wishes  with  a  terioutnets  and  patboa 
wblob  are  baHly  juttified  by  the  benefit  wMeh  jw  asanmi  will  be 
paoducad  by  atiefa  alteialtbo.  But  are  they  not  wamtaaed  in  dotiig 
ihaii  ntmoat  to  pretent  any  ebangea  being  made  in  the  preaent 
ajpateoi^  witbouta  gnaranlae  against  die  ev&  which  may  bepro*. 
fbaaad  by  theaa?  U  it  not  bir  to  aspect  that  wfafen  tbatr  >av^ 
iaaanco  aa  an  important  part  of  toeie^ii  at  ilake,  aometbtag  bhitv 
tban  specious  assurances  should  be  afforded,  that  the  ahanflea  ao 
aagaotly  demraded  will  not  be  iojurioos  i  A  portion  even  ortnor^ 
bad-  appariiettaion  may  be  eieusaUe  in  men  who  still  smart  tmder 
rocont  .'auffiiriDf.;  and  in  whose  minds,  perhaps,  a  little  drsad  mt^ 
likewise  be  produced,  on  compMing  the  ardor  with  wMeb  changea 
an  praosnd  antb^  the  small  advantages  wbidi,^  according  to  osten* 
aihin.  cakttlatiens,^  tbay  are  likely  to  effects  They  may  be  io^ 
diaadto  anqiect  some  uhmor,  rndLna^nyond  delatariona  inin* 
cnaai^beyond  that  which  is  represented  to  them ;-  far  I  «im  iocliMd 
l^tbrnli,  that  if  a  gvaraame  conld  be  give»,that  no  more  impoi^ 
tatioa  tlm  €00,000  qvartera  would,  nader  ordinal^  dfdimstaaoaa, 
take  place,  tbenr.Csars  would  be  ooostdaraUy  removed*    « ' 

'  Now,  with  regard  to  the  reasonableness  of  tbeae  fears,  I  wonid 
obaerve,i  that  iboiigh  great  attention  is  due'  to  the  iatarestittg  infers- 
nnaioQ  which.  Mr.  Jacob  has  fomished  relative  to  the  probable 
HWiiitily  of  grain  to  be  afforded  hy  the  Baltic,  ibera  are  many'cii^ 
cnawtances  which  may  nfiect  ita  accumay,  and  material^  alter  or 
medsfy -the  expected  resaltei 

In  the  first  place,  com.  has  always  been  capable  of  being  pro^ 
cured  in  veiy  maeh  more  than  the  ordinary- quanlky»  when  there 
waa  W{preat  demand  and  a  large  porice.  In  the  years  1801,  1802, 
1811:>  iB18,  and  18199  ^  average  excess  of  ioipostation  above 
exportation,  exdiisive  of  Ireland,  ww  1,983,94 1  quarters  of  wheat ; 
tkctt^h  the  airera^. excess  of  importation  alKm  exportation  for 
tweaty  years,  from  1601  inchisire,  was  Md,179  quarters,  and 
setting  aside  the  five* years  of  large  importation,  369»976  only. 
Thearvcfage  price  of  the  three  first  mentioned  years  was  respec^ 
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g4Sf,9^y  and  of  1818,  84f.  Ic2.  Here,  Ui«r«fore|  was  an  e]n«s|dt 
of  acUfferfiticeaf  u^a  loM  Aao  Sit^  a^^betiwrno  the  MuceaieQla 
Ibtts  forded  to  the  iflsportatioa  of  corii  into  this  couit^;  mod  we 
tiro  bardljr  capable  of  demooslratiqg,  ki aiich  a  way  aalo  leoiove  die 
ilfffepaity  of  ca»tioii»  that  a&er  the  long  period  at,wbid^tmpona» 
ticm  bto  this  country  has  been  prevented^  no  giut  conld,  tinder 
ei^  cirQtim|itances,f:maiii  overwhelm  the  Eogliah  market;  pai^ieii** 
larly  if  Mr.  Jacob's  calcinations  (as  I  have  beiore  observed)  be  a 
little,  erroneous^  or  the  next  harvest  in  this  country  be  vary  iavoff* 
able.  ,  >_  \ 

We  do  not  hear  unfinequently  of  goods  being  sold  at.a  kss^ 
under  an  urgent  demand  for  money ;  and  though  this  wiU  net 
affect  the  general  interests  of  trade,  (for  it  is  clear  that  no  trade 
will  be  loi^  carried  on  without  gain),  jet  it  may  have  an  un&vor- 
a^ble  operation  at  a  particular  period.  So  it  b  with  a  trade  in  com ; 
and  it  is  only  by  insuring,  at  die  commencement  of  a  new  sjsteaii 
against  an  overwhelming  glut,  that  any  material  changes  in.  the 
cor»-lawfl  are  admissible.  Duties,  in  this  case,  oiu^  to  be  viewed 
as. experiments;  but  it  would  be  very  unphilosophieal,  in  in^mt* 
i«g  experiments,  to  contemplate  and  to  be  prepared  for  one  par- 
ticidar  result  oidy» 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  18£1,  whose  Report  is  chs*' 
tiiiguished  by  great  judgment  and  moderation,  were  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  a  glut  of  foreign,  com,  after  the  ports  had  beenr ■  shat 
only  thirty  months;  They  have  now  been  shut  (except  during  a 
sboit  period  for  oats)  for  more  than  .three  times  that  period ;  mi 
the  market  price  of  any  com  which  may  be  accumulated  in  coa* 
sequence,  cannot  now  any  more  than  at  that  time,  as  the  Cotpnut- 
tee.  very  properly  observes,  be  considered  ^^as  the  measuira  of  the 
coat  at  which  it  has  been  produced,  or  of  the  rate  at  wfaidi  it  can 
be  afforded  by  the  foreign  grower,  but  the  result  of  agenersl 
glut  of  the  article,  of  a  long  want  of  demand,  and  of  the  extrene 
distress  and  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
raised,  and  of  those  by  whom  it  is  now  held,  either  in  the  VMtft* 
houses  of  the  Continent  or  of  this  country." 

You  consider  the  *  adoption  of  an  improved  principle  in  legish- 
ticm  as  important;  and  you  view  as  a  public  benefit,  the  dismml 
from. our  code  of  certain  laws  which  you  re^rd^  as  injttriQtts,ai 
contrary  to  common  sense  and  sound  judgment,  and  as  deraa^og 
the  natural  and  most  beneficial  order  of  things.  It  surely,  th^i 
can  be  of  little  moment,  at  what  precise  peri^,  whether  a  year  or 
two  sooner  or  later,  so  salutary  a  char^  as  that  whkh  yoa  re* 
commend  in  those  laws  comes  into  full  and  cooiplete  operatioa* 
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"Van  admk  tfatt  we  am  le^kttng  **  sooMwl^at  in  tke  ikrk  ;'*  ytm 
allow  that  ail  calculations  relaUve  to  the  influence  of  certain 
changes  on  the  price  of  corn  <^  are  liable  to  considerable  error/' 
sod  that  *^  nothing  but  experience  can  decide  tbeexact  level  at  which 
pvices  wiooid  settle,  after  the  existence  of  the  trade  for  so  long  a 
period9^»to  have  produced  its  full  effiects/'  1  am  justified,  there* 
fcae,  in  the  expectation,  that  m  waiting  for  this  experience  the  agri- 
euhurai  community  shall  not  be  placed  in  a  state  of  unn^essary 
peril. 

il  is  an  ungracious  sort  of  discussion  to  compare  the  respective 
importance  of  different  classes  of  society.  Both  parties,  perhaps^ 
ihink  too  strongly  on  this  •sul^^t,  and  magnify  to  an  undue 
extent  their  own  consequence.  '  All,  however,  agree  in  consider- 
ing cHir  home  trade  as  the  most  valuable  to  the  country ;  and  a 
very  little  consideration  will  evince  to  any  one,  who  is  at  the  trouble 
to  exaoDibe  tke  queation,  bow  nmch  the  prosperity  of  this  trade  is 
connected  with  the  fair  position  in  society  of  the  landholder, 
fiarmer,  and  aU  who  ave  connected  with  them  in  the  various  meim-' 
derings  mid  ramificataons,  into  which  the  landed  interest  is  spread. 

The  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  tradesman  possess  more  rank 
and  ioiportance  in  this  country  than  any  other.  Their  telents  and 
enei^y  merit  this  distinction ;  but  with  the  rise  which  they  have 
oliCaiBed  in  Ae  scale  of  society,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tl^  Agricultural 
Committee,  ^^  looking  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in  their 
several  bearings  and  influaoce  in  the  practice  of  our  constitution, 
should  be  in  a  high  degree  anxious  to  preserve  to  the  landed 
interest,  die  weight,  dfeatioii,  and  ascendency  which  it  ha&  eigoyed 
so  long^  and  used  so  teneficiaJly." 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  elevation  of  the  agricultural  interest,  by 
die  profits  ef  land,  has  been,  of  late  years,  more  in  proportion  thmi 
diat  of  odier  cliisses.  It  is  quite  certam,  that  thou^  it  ^id  not 
profit  by  the  loans,  contracts,  and  other  good  things,  wbioh  have 
poured  wealth  so  lavishly  among  mercantile  men,  and  by  aInEioat 
die  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  which  the  latter  so  (oag 
possessed,  agricukurists  enjoyed,  for  a  few  years,  an  inaportant 
advantage  in  the  high  pqce  of  agricultural  produce,  and  in  the  i&- 
ereased  value  which  this,  and  an  improved  system  of  cultivation, 
aSbrd^d  to  them.  But  then  high  prices  did  not  depend,  in  any  great 
•jrteiit,as  they  have  been  supposed  to  do,  on  the  protections  afforded 
to  Ikem  as  a  favored  class  of  the  commumty ;  for  on  this  subject 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.Tooke,  (who  is  the  more  unexceptionable 
authority,  because  he  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  conunercial 
view  of  the  corn*laws,)  that  he  entertained  doubts  '*  whether  the 
prices  of  com,  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  have  been 
kept  up  so  much  by  the  protecting  duties,  as  by  the  great  expenses 
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/  iportation,  andby  the  prevalence  of  bad  seastau,  boH 

f  I  believe^  taking  the  majority  of  ymn  daring  4ke 

/  0%^uded  tOf  on  the  Continent.^'     Bad  seasons  give  a  nse'^ 

/  I  for  what  would  otherwise  compensate  for  the  dhnmutiea 

/  entity  in  corn  i     But  that  good  seasons  alone  wlA  redoes 

^  ^^^fces,  is  proved/ not  only  by  the  table  of  fluctuations  which  I 

have  given  at  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  bu^  in  an  extraordinary 

manner,  by  the  diminution  from,  I  believe,  6/.  to  708.,  m  the 

autumn  of  1813,  which  took  place  by  mere  exuberant  productioi^ 

independent  of  exportation,  or  any  change,  either  in  the  value  of 

money>  or  our  external  rdadons. 

High  rents  to  the  landholder,  and  high  gains  to  the  fariDer, 
have  been  for  many  years  only  a  matter  of  history.  The  prices 
of  late  periods  have  been  occasionally  lower  than  even  the  average 
of  prices  so  far  back  as  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  Cbai4e^  II«; 
the  former  having  been  48s.  1<2.,  and  the  latter  43^.  7d. ;  and 
even  at  present,  die  price,  53s.,  does  not  greatly  exceed  th^  of 
the  former  of  those  periods,  though  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  is  so  considerable.  Let  not  the  landed  propriet6r,  there^ 
fore,  be  lowered  still  more  than  the  late  reverses  in  agricuhural 
affairs  have  depressed  him ;  let  not  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  lim 
manufacturer  of  corn,  as  he  may  be  termed,  be  forced  into  the 
lowest  class  of  our  manufacturing  population.  The  iftanufactuier 
can,  as  you  very  properly  observe^  apportion  his  supply  to  hit 
demand ;  but  uncertainty  is  the  very  essoice  of  the  fanner's  pio^ 
fession. 

Great,  however^  as  the  rise  of  agricultural  produce,  and  conse" 
quently  of  the  rents  of  lands  had  been,  in  the  first  tw^«e  yeai»^ 
this  century,  that  did  not  give  the  landholder  an  advantage,  in  the 
long  run,  over  the  possessor  of  personal  property;  Stockhokfert 
are  said  to  have  bad  their  property  reduced  during  the  period  of 
war>  from  high  prices  at  which  they  may  have  purchased^  to  bw 
ones  at  which  they  might  be  obliged  to  sell.  But  is  it  not  appa* 
ren^  that  if  there  were  persons  who  bought  into  the  public  Aindf 
at  the  highest^  and  werie  obliged  to  sell  out  at  the  lowest  prices^ 
there  is  an  ample  set-off  in  the  great  depression  which  has  takea 
place  in  the  value  of  land,  between  the  prices  at  which  numbem 
have  invested  money  in  the  purchase  of  estates  during  high  prict^ 
and  the  trifling  return  with  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  be 
satisfied,  or  the  great  reduction  at  which  they  may  be  compelled 
to  sell  them  i  Laws,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  be  accommoda^  to 
extreme  cases. 
^  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  great  mass  of  stock  has  been  funded  ea 

advant^^us.  terms  to  the  possessor;  some  of  it  at  a  little  more, 
and  none  of  it  at  much  less  than  five  per  C€«t;    A  rise,  there- 
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for«^  frofin  an  ftverag«  of  sixty  or  sixty-five,  gives  an  itnfnense 
advmiiUige  to  those  who  may  choose  to  sell  oot  at  peace  prices; 
while  the  alteration  of  currency  which  has  of  late  years  taken 
place,  is  a  bonus  of  a  very  important  character  to  all  stockholders; 
and  is  a  totally  imexpected,  and  a  somewhat  unreasonable  gain  to 
those  who  have  invested  their  money  under  a  great  depreciation  of 
value* 

There  is,  however,  another  circumstance  relative  to  the  com* 
purative  ad^^tages  of  the  possession  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  to. 

if  we  suppose  two  persons  who  were  possessed  at  any  par- 
ticular time — say  sixty  years  ago — of  equal  properties,  for  bstance, 
10/X)0l*,  which  the  one  invested  in  land  yielding  three  per  cent, 
and  the  other  on  mortgage  yielding  five  per  cent,  it  is  by  many 
considered  as  a  circumstance  highly  favorable  to  the  possessor  df 
land,  that  his  property  may  now,  or  might  some  years  since,  be 
worth  three  times  its  original  value.  And  this  might  certainly  be 
the  case ;  and  the  possessor  of  money,  or  his  representatives,  be 
still  worth  the  identical  sum  which  was  originally  possessed.  Bnt 
then  the  incomes,  in  the  mean  time,  difiered  materially ;  and  if, 
ioacead  of  spending  200/.  per  annum  more  than  the  landholder,  the 
mortgagee  (and  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  other  possessors  of 
personal  property)  had  made  a  sinking  fund  of  this  extra  income, 
be  would  hate  found  that  his  property  would  have  been  increased 
to  full  as  great,  or  a  greater  extent,  than  any  rise  which  could  take 
place  on  land ;  and  that  the  longer  the  period  was,  the  greater  would 
be  the  difierence  in  his  favor.  In  thirty  years,  his  200/*  per  annum 
would  double  his  principal ;  and  if,  in  the  same  time,  land  had  a 
similar  increase  of  value,  the  one  woold  then  possess  20,000/.  in 
money,  bearing  an  interest  of  1000/.  per  annum ;  the  other,  land 
worth  20,000/.,  and  producing  a  rent  of  600/.  per  annum. 

If  the  mortgagee,  in  the  next  thirty  years,  employed  bis  extra 
income  (which  is  now  400/.  per  annum  above  ^at  of  the  land- 
^bolder),  he  would  find  that  at  the.  end  of  that  period  his  original 
10,000/.  had  become  40,000/.,  and  that  he  had  an  income  of 
2000/.  per  annum;  of  which,  supposing  that  the  estate  had 
doubled  likewise  in  value  and  rent,  he  would  have  an  income 
above  that  of  the  lanittiolder  of  no  less  than  800/.  I  am  satisfied 
with  leaving  each  of  them  with  four  times  their  original  patri- 
mony ;  but  it  is  dear  that  the  increase  of  the  value  of  land  has  a 
limit,  that  of  the  prudent  management  of  money  has  none.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  there  are  not  some  circumstances  in  the 
possession  of  land  which  give  it  increased  consideration  with 
many ;  but  still  the  question,  at  present,  relates  to  comparison  of 
pecuniary  advantage. 
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1  wished  to  hftve  said  romething  relative  to  the  d^cieocy  of 
revenue,  which  a  diminutioa  of  honae  coasiisiptioiiy  by  an  altera^ 
tion  in  the  circumstances  of  agriculturists,  and  all  those  connected 
with  them,  might  prochice ;  to  notice  the  great  rise  wliich  woukt 
necessarily  take  place  in  foreign  produee,  on  opening  our  markets 
to  it ;  and  to  adfert  to  the  bad  policy  of  being  obliged  to  trort  to 
a  foreign  power^  perhaps  unfriendly  to  us,  and  at  all  events  dii- 
posed;  as  was  Prussia,  to  take  advantage  of  our  neceasitiesy  for 
the  support  of  any  considerable  part  of  our  population.  But  tbii 
would  be  to  get  still  further  into  topics  which  I  did  not  originaUj 
contemplate,  and  1  must  have  done ;  for  my  o^ect,  in  the  present 
letter,  has  been  principally  to  show,^— lit.  That  the  alteration 
of  law  contended  for,  if  its  operation  has  been  correctly  %p^ 
prehended  by  you,  is  not  of  the  high  importance  which  it  is  re- 
presented to  be ;  and  that  if  it  has  not  been  correctly  appre- 
hended, the  difference  affects  your  whole  train  of  reasoning,  and 
makos  tiie  agricultural  a  new  and  more  difficult  question,  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned.  £dly.  That  in  carrying  any  alteration  into 
effect,  the  interests  of  an  important  class  in  the  community  (for 
which  you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  sufficiently  provided) 
should  not  be  endangered;  and,  3ciHy»  That  if  such  alteratioB 
should  be  made,  a  protecting  duty  ought  to  be  established,  larger 
than  that  you  contemplate,  and  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  remove 
or  quiet  every  reasonable  alarm  of  the  agriculturists ;  which  duty 
should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  be  lowered  if  found  too  high. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  ob^ient  servaikt, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Feb.  9.  1827. 


END    OF    NO.    LV. 
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LETTER 

TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE 

THE  MARQUESS  OF  LANSDOWN, 

OH   TBE  AttAtna  OF 

PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN; 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  AS  REGARDS  THE  CRISIS  LIKELY  TO 
ENSUE  BY  THE  RETURN  OF 

THE  INFANTE  DON  MIGUEL, 

ARMED  WITH  POWER, 

TO    THE   PORTUGUESE   TERRITORY. 

By  WILLIAM  WALTON. 

SECOND  EDITION. 


"  Never,  from  the  accesrion  of  the  House  of  Braganza  to  the  Throne  of  Portugal, 
has  tbe  independent  Monarchy  of  Portugal  ceased  to  be  nurtured  by  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain.''— jtfr.  Canning^i  Speech  in  the  Hmue  i^  Commmu,  Dec.  IS.  1896. 


LONDON:- 1827. 


My  Lord, 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to  answer,  or  discuss, 
the  various  writings  on  the  subject  of  Portugal  with  which 
the  London  press  has  recently  teemed ;  nor  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  form  any  standard  by  which  truth  could  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  reason 
and  fact.  Political  matters,  and  the  acts  of  statesmen  con- 
nected with  them,  when  described  from  afar,  are  so  often 
blended  with  fiction  and  extravagance,  as  to  border  on  ro- 
mance ;  or  so  distorted  by  the  national  prejudices  of  the  writer, 
or  partake* so  much  of  the  influence  and  party-spirit  under 
which  he  writes,  that  the  reader  is  confused,  and  frequently 
left  more  perplexed  than  he  was  before.  Erroneous  state- 
ments, when  made  with  any  thing  like  sarcasm,  contempt,  or 
a  sceptical  aiid  splenetic  feeling,  do  a  double  injury ;  since, 
when  carried  back  to  the  countries  from  which  they  are  trans- 
mitted, they  impair  the  confidence  of  those  whose  portraits 
they  profess  to  be,  damp  their  ardor,  and  give  rise  to  impres- 
sions of  a  hostile  kind. 

.     This  has  particularly  been  the  case  in  Portugal,  where, 
♦    VOL.  XXVIII.  Pam.  NO.  LVI.         R 
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under  the  present  freedoen  of  the  press,  every  thing  is  read 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  leaves  lasting  traces  behind.  To 
dwell  on  the  bad  and  seldom  touch  on  the  good,  is  besides 
unfair.  A<x>ording  to  the  complicated  politics  of  so  highly- 
civilised  a  country  as  our  own,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  state 
of  either  Portugal  or  Spain.  Both  have  been  debased  and 
enslaved  for-a  long  period  of  years ;  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
governments  by  which  they  were  respectively  rujcd,  too  often 
embittered  the  oppressiop  epdured  by  the  individual.  Tlieir 
modern  history  is  a  calendar  that  records  the  most  atrocions 
enormities,  llieir  happiness  was  confided  to  ministers  who 
persecuted,  after  having  injured.  This  has  given  rise  to  an 
apparent  apathy,  which  ceases  the  moment  their  welfare  is 
secured,  or  the  people  are  stimulated  into  action  by  any  great 
and  national  object  held  out  to  thdr  view^ 

I  have,  myself,  always  found  the  Peninsulars  alive  to  their 
wrongs,  and  anxious  to  redress  them.  They  are  indeed  dis- 
trustful, because  they  have  been  frequently  deceived  and 
egregiously  disappointed,  I  am  ready  to  acknowlege  that 
there  is  a  want  of  public  opinion  among  them,  and  a  deg»e 
of  weakness  and  superstition  not  unfrequently  mixed  up  with 
their  national  character ;  yet  these  are  the  defects  of  educatimi, 
and  counterbalanced  by  many  valuable  traits.  The  people 
of  the  Peninsula,  when  only  properly  managed,  are  tractable  and 
docile — they  are,  besides,  quick  and  persevering.  Their  rulers 
have  usually  been  rotten,  yet  the  people  were  sound.  Th^ 
have  long  beeii  sensiUe  that  a  change  in  tbeif  political  instt 
totigos  was  necessary  to  their  future  happin^s  and  pros^ritf; 
nay,  that  (iiey  were  entitled  to  ameliorations  in  th^  l<Mt,  ^  a 
recompense  for  th^r  late  privations  aad  sacrifices.  Tbegh>- 
rious  periods  of  their  ^own. history,  ev^i  in  darker  a^:es,  wefe 
xemeyBftbered ;  and  in  looking  round  they  observed  that  olher 
nations  had  prospered  and  become  great,  by  die  adoptieB  d 
institutions  ^milar  to  those  of  which  they  had  been  oniastfy 
stripped  by  thd,r  despotic  rulevs« 

How  far  these  preliminary  remax'ks  are  applicable  to  the 
l^ple  of  Portugal,  that  section  of  the  Peoinsula  to  which  w 
are  more  closely  bound  and  more  intiniiately  connected,  txA  A 
country  in  which,  I  think,  no  one  is  hardy  enough  to  4say  thit 
a  change  was  unnecessary,  at  the  commencement  of  the  preseit 
century ;  it  is  for  y(Hir  Lordship  and  my  readers  to  judge,  £ni0 
«ucli  premises  as  I  feel  called  on  toestabKsh.  In  order  to  ^ 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  the  priacipal  ev<mts  wfaid^  bs^ 
marked  the  recent  efibrts  of  the  Portuguese  to  pronnale  the 
r^eneration  of  lluiir  mdtappy  cowHtry,  and  it  shall  be  vsff^i*^ 
tioilar  study  to  present  a  faithful  outline. 
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At  the  coBimeBoeiQ€Bt  ^f  the  preMOt  ceotfuy,  ihe  politico) 
sitoation.of  Portugal  was  really  deplorable.  That  countryi 
OBce  so  interesting  for  her  enterprise  and  martial  spirit^  had 
sunk  under  the  sullen  torpor  of  unresisted  oppression  and  no-* 
refuted  obloquy.  Her  people  bad  acquired  habits  of  inertt 
ness,  whilst  contempt  and  oblivion  seemed  to  hang  on  hei 
destinies.  Soarcely  did  she  hold  a  place  in  die  rank  of  luUions* 
The  vestiges  of  her  former  opnlence  were  Ited ;  b^  national 
resources  exhausted ;  her  navy  dismantled ;  her  avsenals 
stripped/  and  the  proud  spirit  of  her  sons  humbled  and  de-* 
jected.  Corruption  pervaded  every  class ;  and  the  npbles  no 
longer  retained  those  manly  virtues  and  austere  principles 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  country's  glory.  Treason 
vras  no  longer  a  crime;  and^  in  1807,  Portu^I  lost  her  sove* 
reign,  and  tamely  submitted  to  a  French  army :  nay,  even  Imh 
heA6  the  flower  of  her  youth  marched  away  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  usurper  in  the  North  of  Burope,  and  the  remainder  <^ 
the  national  troops  disbanded,  evidently  with  a  view  to  render 
the  country  an  easier  prey  to  bis  ambitious  designs.  Lisbon^ 
like  Madrid,  was  then  in  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  whote 
of  tbe  Peninsula  lay,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  the  nsnrpeori 
whose  cause  had  been  joined  by  many  of  tbe  leadij»g  nsUives« 

Tbe  people  alone  beheld  tli^ir  chains  with  horror ;  ^jr 
alone  seemed  sensible  of  tbe  degradation  into  which  they  wer# 
plooged.  They  saw  themselves  betrayed  by  their  leaders,  aod 
for  a  time  silently  bewailed  their  countries'  wroQgSt.  Soo«i« 
however,  a  public  spirit  burst  forth,  responsive  to  tb^il  inSkHlted 
and  outraged  feelings ;  and  at  Qporto,  it  will  be  rememb^di 
in  June  1808,  they  rose,  with  the  Bishop  at  their  bead,  ^Hf^Xy 
resolved  to  repel  the  lawless  invaders  of  their  soil.  As  Urn 
dawning  prospect  opened  on  Portugal ;  as  link  after  link  was 
knocked  off  her  chains,  she  was  roused  from,  apathy ;  her.  fa* 
Gulties  strengthened,  her  powers  revived,  and  graduf^Uy  9be 
again  rose  on  the  political  horizon  of  £urope.  Her  sona  wer^e 
staunch  to  their  new  cause,  and  manftiUy  sustained  it  through 
a  long  and  arduous  struggle.  They  fought  for  their  nation's 
freedom;  yet  they  were  impelled  by  a  confident  hope  that  th^r 
political  grievances  would  be  redressed^  and  that  ttoir  country 
wodld  never  again,  be  plunged  into  that  same  state  of  degrada* 
tion  in  which  it  was  so  lately  sunk.  The  momentoua  contest 
ended  sucoe^fuUy ;  their  army  returned  home,  and  all  their 
views  were  turned  to  internal  improvement.  They  anju* 
oualy  iooked  for  some  decisive  measure  from  the  government ; 
still,  year  aft^  year,  their  sanguine  expectations  were  foiled^ 
At  lengthy  the  people  of  Oporto  raiised  the  standard  of  reform^ 
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in  like  maimer  as  tiiey  once  before  did  that  of  freedom ;  bat, 
alas  I  their  efforts  were  not  equally  saccessfuL 

However  anfortunate  the  result,  no  revolution  was  ever  more 
necessary  and  just  in  its  principles,  as  well  as  more  moderate 
in  its  outset,  altboagb  perhaps  subsequently  alarming  to  some 
of  the  Continental  powers,  from  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
they  themselves  are  placed,  than  the  one  which  broke  oat  in 
Oporto  on  the  24th  of  August,  1820.  It  did  not  originate  in 
any  wild  or  vision-love  of  change — ^no  undue  impatience  of 
restraint ;  nor  was  it  accompanied  by  any  wish  to  alter  the  es- 
senttid  form  and  basis  of  itid  monarchy.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
spontaneous  and  serene  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
reform  the  government  under  which  they  lived ;  or  rather,  to 
restore  it  to  what  it  waa  in  the  early  and  proudest  periods  of 
their  history.  The  military  and  people  embraced  each  otbef) 
and  mutually  pledged  to  support  a  cause  in  which  all  were 
equally  interested.  The  advance  towards  the  capital  of  the 
Oporto  Junta,  and  of  the  troops  by  which  it  was  preceded  and 
accompanied,  was  a  national  festivity,  in  which  every  one, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  took  a  part.  The  corporation 
of  every  town  hastened  to  present  their  congratulations;  the 
/  youths,  from  the  most  distant  quarters,  flocked  to  witness  the 
invigorating  scene,  whilst  every  tongue  was  employed  in  call- 
ing down  the  benedictions  of  Heaven,  on  an  enterprise  which 
diey  fondly  expected  would  raise  them  iiom  the  degradatipQ 
itt  which  they  had  so  long  been  sunk. 

The  arrival  at  Lisbon  and  the  subsequent  events  which  oc- 
curred there  on  the  ensuing  15th  and  17di  of  September,  as 
wdl  as  on  the  1st  of  October,  distinctly  prove  that  the  mea- 
sure of  reform  was  popular,  and  that  the  capital  was  animated 
by  the  same  sentiments  as  Oporto.  Not  a  dissentient  voice 
was  heard ;  and  if  any  disappointed  or  envious  individosd, 
whether  noble  or  clergyman,  in  his  heart,  repined  at  the 
national  triumjjh,  he  hid  his  head  in  confusion,  or  poured 
forth  his  rancorous  feelings  in  secret.  All  classes  in  the  com- 
munity cordially  joined ;  and  an  important  revolution  was,  in 
short,  effected,  without  a  popular  excess — without  a  single 
drop  of  blood,  and  in  Great  Britain  at  the  moment  hailed  as 
the  harbinger  of  better  times  to  a  country,  to  whose  welfare 
we  were  bound  by  innumerable  ties. 

The  demonstrations  above  noticed  are  unquestionable — ^thej 
are  on  public  record.  They  were  at  the  time  considered  as 
evincing  the  real  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  large  mass  of 
the  Portuguese  people,  dictated  by  the  unerring  impulse  of  self- 
conviction^  and  expressed  without  restraint.    The  Portugaese 
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had  been  promised  relief  as  a  reward  for  tbeir  faithful  energies 
against  the  French — as  an  atonement  for  the  losses  and  sacri- 
fices to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  They  were  unfortu- 
nately disappointed  in  their  hopes^  and  their  situation  rendened 
infinitely  more  wretched  and  appalling  than  before,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  paternal  monarch,  whose  power  and  beneficence 
iw^ere  often  wont  to  moderate  the  despotic  and  extortionate 
acts  of  the  rapacious  minions  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
legate part  of  his  authority. 

Writhing  under  aggravated  wrongs  and  grievances ;  deluded 
in  their  most  confident  hopes,  and  besides  eager  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  a  desolating  war,  from  which  they  had  just  emerged, 
the  Portuguese  people,  with  few  exceptions,  heartily  joined 
the  standard  of  reform ;  and,  I  may  venture  to  say,  the  whole 
nation  adopted,  nay  even  applauded,  the  means  of  regenera- 
tion held  out  to  them.  That  they  were,  in  the  sequel,  a  second 
time,  disappointed  in  the  expectations  which  they  late  so 
fondly  cherished,  is  not  a  proof  of  their  apathy,  or  an  indication 
of  any  indifierence  to  the  possession  of  those  civil  rights  and 
political  benefits  which  they  then  endeavored  to  secure.  At 
the  time  alluded  to,  they  indeed  lost  the  golden  opportunity ; 
but  that  loss  is  not  attributable  to  them,  as  may  be  shown 
by  a  closer  recurrence  to  the  leading  events  of  the  day. 

•  Unfortunately,  the  men  who  first  entered  the  path  of  reform, 
were  either  not  competent  to  the  task  they  had  undertaken,  or 
not  sufficiently  united  to  carry  it  into  eflect.  They  seemed  to 
be  appalled  by  surrounding  difficulties.  They  indeed  enacted 
many  wise  and  judicious  measures  to  correct  prevailing 
abuses,  and  the  people  were  grateful  to  them  for  their  efforts. 
Highly  respectable,  as  individuals,  and  many  of  them  patriotic, 
in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  word ;  nay,  some  of  them  worthy 
of  the  proudest  days  of  Rome;  as  a  body,  they  rushed  into 
wild  and. visionary  theories  in  the  formation  of  a  Constttutioo; 
opposed  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people,  which  after* 
wards  they  were  unable  to  reduce  to  practice.  They  hastily 
demolished  the  whole  edifice,  perhaps  unaware  of  the  difficulty 
of  rebuilding  it.  Sound  as  were  the  principles  of  local  reform 
on  which  they  acted ;  zealous,  and  even  successful,  as  were 
their  efforts  in  the  correction  of  abuses ;  eager  and  interested 
in  the  reformation  of  their  country,  and  fully  sensible  that  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  is  the  mainspring  that  moves  the 
political  machine,  they  nevertheless  erred  in  their  general  plan, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  details,  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
Constitution.  In  this  respect,  every  measure  they  enacted 
savored  of  inexperience,  or  was  founded  on  principles  dis- 
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avowed  in  the  old  established  moniiTchi^  of  Enroi^e*  Nd 
donbt  they  meant  well,  and  their  eagferness  to  succeed^  ^- 
haps'  hurried  them  to  the  brink  of  that  precipice  into  which 
Ibey  afterwards  fell.  Without  reflecting  that  the  Gontineotd 
monarchs,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  and  acting  in  coo- 
cert,  had  adopted,  or  in  practice  were  prepared  to  enforceable 
maxim  that  Charters  and  the  definitions  of  such  rights  as  the 
people  are  entitled  to  can  only  be  derived  from  themselv^, 
the  Portuguese  legislators  adopted  the  Constitution  of  a 
neighboring  State, ^^  trusting  to  time  and  their  own  suteequent 
eflbrts  for  the  cure  of  its  defects :  they,  in  short,  erred  in  tlK 
means,  although  their  intentions  were  good. 

In   the  meanwhile,  the  people  implicitly  trusting  to  tie 

labors  of  their  representatives,  were  unconscious  of  the  course 

the  latter  had  taken  in  the  performance  of  their  legislative 

duties,  and  alike  unaware  of  the  intrigues  and  opposition  by 

which  their  new  order  of  things  Was  beset.    The  nobles  bad 

hitiierto  monopolised  the  chief  offices  of  trust  and  emcdumeat 

in  the  State,  and  besides  enjoyed  many  privileges  arid  dtstmc- 

ttons,  from  the  nature  of  their  habits  and  education,  flattetfaig 

tolbeir  vanity  and  self-love,  yet  only  specious  and  empty  in 

the  opinion  of  other  nations,  where  merit  is  the  true  standard 

of  pre-eminence :  they  and  their  families  held  the  chief  jadi- 

oial,   colonial,  diplomatic  'and  miKtary  appointments ;  ^ 

moreover,  the  largest  church  benefices  and  crown  property 

were  at  their  disposal.    To  distinguish  thetai  from  the  oth^ 

orders  of  the  community,  and  convert  them  into  beings  of  a 

superior  nature,  they  were  decked  with  stars  and  crosses,  on 

which  the  people  were  accustomed  to  look  with  a  degree  of 

awe  and  veneration.    If  any  one  from  the  middle  ranks  in  Kfe 

was  aHowed  to  join  this  phalanx,  by  which  the  throne  was 

continually  surrounded,  it  was  some  flatterer  who  had  gained 

tile  ear  of  the  Sovereign,  or  some  reptile  who  had  Crawled  his 

way  through  the  various  intricacies  of  the  palace.    It  was 

natural  therefore  to  expect  that  the  nobles  and  their  immediate 

dependants,  with  some  exceptions,  would  oppose  a  Constita- 

tion  which  opened  the  door  to  merit,  and  did  not  distingoisb 

them  as  a  particular  and  separate  body  in  the  State.    The 

high  clergy,  that  is,  the  bishops  and  canons,  were  also  onfa- 

vorable  to  a  change,  so  sudden  and  important,  which  curtailed 

their  revenues,  and  loosened  the  hold  they  had  hitherto  had  on 

the  credulity  of  the  people.    The  judges  of  the  upper  courts, 

no  longer  able  to  sell  their  verdicts  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 

stripped  of  privileges  whidi  rendered  them  the  disposers  of  li* 

and  death  in  the  districts  intrusted  to  their  administration, 
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repined  at  mnoyattoM  whioh  made  tbeiii  ameiiable  to  justice^ 
and  answerable  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 

These  are  the  three  classes  chiefly  opposed  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  changes  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  them  most 
materially ;  yet  the  people  at  largfe  by  no  means  shared  either 
their  sentim^its,  or  partook  of  their  apprehensions.  In  these 
three  classes  themselves,  there  were  besides  some  exceptions. 
Many  of  the  nobles,  residing  in  the  provinces  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  court  intrigues,  disdained  the  petty  strife  in  which 
their  town  colleagues  were  engaged.  The  operative  dergy, 
those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  souls,  generally  speaking,  were 
also  favorable  to  reform.  The  local  magistrates  and  those 
iovested  with  municipal  power,  were  perhaps  among  the  most 
slarenuous  supporters  of  the  constitutional  system,  being  the 
best  judges  of  the  incipient  advantages  it  produced  to  the 
people,  notwithstanding  its  glaring  defects.  They  had  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  past  with  the  present,  and 
their  condusions  were  the  result  of  conviction.  The  mer- 
chimts  and  land-owners ;  the  artisans  and  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  the  literati,  unconnected  with  the  University  of  Coim- 
bra,  or  independent  of  endowments  in  the  gift  of  Uie  crown, 
were  also  anxious  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  civil  and  political 
freedom;  and  with  these  hopes  many  exhilarating  recollec- 
tions, derived  from  their  national  history,  were  moreover 
exultingly  blended. 

The  King  returned  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  first  acts  of 
the  Cortes  were  carried  into  full  effect,  without  any  thing  like 
an  organised  opposition  having  shown  itself.  .Retrenchment, 
however,  was  the  touchstone  that  soon  served  to  mark  the 
real  state  of  public  opinion ;  this  was  the  firebrand  which  set 
tiie  whole  community  in  a  blaze:  yet  retrenchment  was  un- 
aToidable>  if  the  regeneration  of  the  country  was  intended,  and 
it  could  only  commence  where  it  was  most  wanted.  From 
the  Treasury  returns,  it  had  been  seen  that  the  army  alone 
consumed  one-half  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  State;  that 
the  system  of  its  administration  was  extremely  defective,  and 
the  establistoient  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
country  in  times  of  peace.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  army 
which  had  been  created  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  French, 
and  through  the  whole  of  the  struggle  had  faithfully  and  cou- 
rageously co«>operated  with  us,  became  a  dead  weight  on  the 
State;  and,  in  the  sequel,  a  large  portion  of  it  unhappily  covered 
itself  with  disgrace.  The  number  of  officers  was,  moreover, 
exorbitant,  and  continually  pressing  heavier  on  the  public 
purse,  in  consequence  of  the  quick  and  extravagant  pro- 
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motions^  80  fireqoent  in  ibe  course  of  the  year,  aid  periodiealfy : 

resorted  to  in  order  to  commemorate  the  birth-days  of  ttie. 
several  members  of  the  royal  family. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  department  which  called  for  the 
earliest  reform;  and,  as  a  public  questiooi  infinitely  more 
argent  and  interesting  than  that  of  the  monks  and  friars;  yet, 
no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  government  contemplqJ:ed  a 
reduction,  than  sm  esprit  de  corps  was  roused,  and  actually 
the  army  threatened  and  overawed  ,the  Cortes,  to. such  a 
degree,  that  they  did  not  dare  even  to  propose  a  measure  for 
the  purpose. 

A  few  regiments  had  aided  in  the  .Oporto  reyolation;.  and 

this  support  served  to  enhance  the  demands  of  the  whole  army^ 

and  taught  it  to  know  the  importance  it  was  of  in  the  State.: 

So  imposing,  in  fact,  was  the  attitude  the  army  then  assumed^ 

that  the  most  popular  speakers  in  the  Cortes — thoae  who  were 

unceasingly  declaiming  against  abuses,  demanding  retrench-. 

meat,  and  attacking  the  other  classes. in  the  State — ^never  once. 

dared  to  lift  up  their  voices  against  an  overgrown  military 

establishment,  which  was  preying  on  the  very  vitals  of  the 

country.    Injustice  to  some  regiments,  it  must,  however,,  be. 

confessed,  that  they  stood  firm  to  the  Constitutional  system 

to  the  very  last;  aiid  when  the  troops  beloi^ing  to  the  province 

of  Tras-os-Montes,  for  the  first  time,. at  the  instigation  of  the 

Silveira  family,  raised  the  standard  oif  rebellion,  in  February, 

1823,  these  faithful  troops  and  the  gallant  officers  by  whom 

they  were  led  on,  hastened  to  repel  the  enemies  of  the  new 

order  of  things,  and  did  not  cease  the .  pursuit  until  the  muti-/ 

neers  had  found  a  sure  asylum  within  the  Spanish,  territory; 

Nevertheless,  from  the  moment  the  Cortes  were  unable  to 

pursue  their  plans  of  retrenchment,  their  efforts  were  paralysed^ 

and  their  deliberations  marked  by  a  wavering  and  unsteady 

aim.     Writers  were  hired  to  cry  down  the  new  Jnstitutions— 

every  engine  was,  in  short,  set  to  work  to  bring  them  into 

disrepute.    The  separation  of  Brazil,  brought  about  by  the 

fulness  of  time,  and  an  event  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 

any  government  in  Portugal  to  control  or  delay,  tended  t9 

alienate  many  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  had  hitherto 

been  strenuous  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  government, 

because  they  were  themselves  disappointed  in  the  erroneoa& 

calculations  they  had  made,  and  in  the  narrow-minded  views 

they  had  taken  on  the  subject.    Still  a  publip  spirit  remaioad  . 

firm  and  favorable  to  the  new  order  of  things,  which  bid 

defiance  to  all  its  enemies,  and. even  resisted  the  foreign 

intrigues  which  the  latter  had  palled  in  to  their  support. 
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Defective  ate  tbe  idi^ted  Gonstitution  bad  been  in  its  origin, 
and  Utde  improved  by  the  modifications  through  which  it 
'  afterwards  passed ;  great  as  was  the  clamor  of  the  privileged 
orders,  and  alarming  the  attitude  assumed  by  some  of  the 
Pretorian  guards ;  bleeding  at  the  moment  as  was  the  wound 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  Brazil,  and  great  the  activity  of  the 
nomeroas  agents  spread  by  France  to  create  discontent  and 
further  her  own  schemes  of  political  and  mercantile  co|fn- 
petition;  roused  as  was  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  clergy; 
Uasphemonsly  invoked  as  was  the  name  of  religion  on  this 
occasion,  and  immense  the  sums  of  money  eicpended  to  bribe 
and  corrupt ;  weak  and  spiritless  as  was  the  government  and 
the  Cortes,  by  the  errors  into  which  they  had  both  fallen ;  un- 
masked, as  had  been,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  interested  views 
or  incapacity  of  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  revolution, 
and  treason  and  desertion  staring  the  people  full  in  the  face ; 
plotting  as  were  the  principal  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  a  weak  and  timid  monarch  at  the  head  of  the  executive — 
still  the  Constitution  was  triumphant,  because  the  people  had 
already  began  to  partake  of  its  benefits ;  they  had  been  re- 
lieved from  many  burdens ;  their  confidence,  although  shaken, 
was  not  destroyed ;  and  God  only  knows  what  would  have 
been  the  result^  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  variety  of  events  which 
filled  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Portugal  with  terror  and  dismay. 

War  had,  for  some  time,  been  proclaimed  by  the  Bourbons 
of  France  directly  against  the  Constitution  of  Spain,  and 
indirectly  against  that  of  Portugal,  when  the  Silveira  revolt, 
as  forming  part  of  the  general  scheme,  broke  out  in  Tras-os- 
MOntes,  and  the  engines  of  bribery  were  already  in  full  play. 
Soon  the  French  army  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  a  division 
reached  Valladolid.  The  King  and  Cortes  of  Spain  were 
already  on  their  road  to  Seville,  and  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion prevailed  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula.  Encouraged 
by  the, approach  of  an  army,  advancing  to  their  aid,  and 
doubly  so  by  the  professions  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  by  which  it  had  been  preceded,  the  Serviles 
in  Portugal  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  seized  the  golden  op- 
portunity before  them.  Sepulveda,  like  the  traitors  of  Spain, 
Abisbal,  Morilio,  and  Ballasteros,joined  a  counter-revolution, 
plotted  in  furtherance  of  the  general  scheme,  and  in  con- 
fonnity  to  a  preconcerted  plan.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
28d  regiment  to  desert;  and  two  days  afterwards  the  regulars 
in  garrison,  with  Sepulveda  at  their  head,  followed  its  ex- 
ample, and  marched  off  to  Santarem. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  a  faithful  outline  of  the  great  crisis 
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jddch  broQglit  die  CoMtitation  of  Portugal  to  the  ffrnmi, 
and  flubseqaeotly  converted  Spain  into  a  Oolony  of  France. 
The  errors  of  the  Cortes  certahily  served  as  a  handle  to  thonr 
enemies;  yet  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Allismce  would. never 
have  been  realised,  if  an  army  of  100,000  Frenchmen,  witt 
ttie  Dnke  d'Angonleme  at  their  head,  and  ample  fimds  for  all 
kinds  of  purposes  at  his  command,  had  not  crossed  the 
Pyrenees.    Withont  this  powerful,  irresistible  aid,  as  well  as 
the  immense  moral  means  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
there  were  still  sufficient  energy  and  devotion  left  in  Por- 
tugal to  support  the  new  order  of  things,  notwithstanding 
the .  defection  of  the  troops  and  the  hostility  of  the  leading 
members  o(  the  royal  family^  As  already  stated,  in  February, 
1823,  the  Silveira  revolt,  concerted  in  Paris  and  supported  by 
five  regiments,  purchased  in  Chaves  and  Braganza,  as  well  as 
aided  by  abundance  of  money  and  great  family  ccmnexions, 
was  nevertheless  defeated  by  the  Constitutional  troops,  its 
abettors  driven  from  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  this  fredi 
demonstration  celebrated  as  a  national  victory  throu^oat  att 
the  faithful  profinces  of  the  kingdom.    To  the  very  last 
Lisbon  and  Oporto  remained  true  to   the   representative 
is^stem;  and,  in  the  extreme  emergency,  had  the  king  osij 
sided  with  his  people — had  he  followed  his  own  feelings,  and 
consulted  his  real  honor  and  the  prosperity  of  his  realm,  he 
would  never  have  become  the  instrument  of  Pamplona's 
vengeance  and  ambition,  or  the  victim  of  so  many  subsequent 
calamities.    The  volunteer  corps  and  national  guards  alone, 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  people,  would  have  saved  Him 
from  disgrace,  and  spared  him  the  agonising  pangs  he  was 
itfterwards  compelled  to  endure. 

In  a  word,  King  John  VI.  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of 
courtiers,  quitted  the  capital,  forsook  the  path  on  which  he 
had  entered^  and  from  that  moment  every  thing  was  reversed. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  1823,  the  Cortes  assembled  for  the  last 
time,  and  signed  a  declaration,  purporting  that  *'  as  they  had* 
been  abandoned  by  the  Executive  Power,  and  were  no  long^ 
able  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  ihej 
deemed  it  most  expedient  to  suspend  their  sittings,"  &c.  &c. 

Where,  in  all  this,  do  we  find,  my  Lord,  that  the  people  of 
Portugal  were  the  forgers  of  their  own  chains ;  or,  in  oUier 
words,  that  they  then  spurned  the  benefits  which  they  had 
began  to  reap  from  the  regeneration  of  their  country  t  Whence 
is  it  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  they  are  unfit  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  political  freedom,  adapted  to  their 
wants ;  or  disposed  to  bug  the  flutters  to  which  unhappUy 
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(hey  htive  bee^  hbbitnlite^  ?  Howsach  oj^mcms  asstheitocaA 
be  entertaioed  by  £Dglishmet)»  whose  liberality  nsaally  lead» 
them  to  wish  that  the  blessings  of  which  they  themselres 
partake  should  be  diffused  to  the  most  distant  divisions  of 
the  globe>  is  matter  of  real  astonishment.  A  formidable  league 
is  brought  to  act  against  the  Portuguese :  they  are  betrayed 
by  their  own  troops,  and  deserted  by  their  princes.  They  are 
compelled,  in  short,  to  yield  to  a  Continental  system,  already 
snccessfol  in  Naples,  triumphant  in  Spain,  and  in  full  opera* 
tion  among  themselves.  No  friendly  power,  or  ally,  aids 
them  by  its  advice — no  moral  iniluence  even  i»  wielded  to 
save  them  from  disgrace.  They  are  abandoned  to  their  own 
fete ;  and  the*61d  and  degraded  despotism,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, quietly  resumes  its  place. 

Endeared  to  Portugal  and  Spain  from  an  early  age;  ac- 
customed, with  a  steady  eye  and  anxious  heart,  to  watch  the 
events  passing  in  both  countries,  from  the  year  1808  up  to 
ibe  present  moment,  and  long  known  as  the  channel  through 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  papers  connected  with  the 
Paiinsula  have  passed  to  the  British  public ;  it  may  not  be 
deemed  altogether  presumptive  in  me,  if  I  hazard  the  assei^ 
non  that,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  destinies  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  entirely  depended  on  us.  We  could  then  have 
moulded  both  kingdoms  according  to  their  real  wants  and  oor 
own  wishes,  by  properly  using  the  influence  we  had  gained, 
and  by  resorting  to  a  provident  and  enlightened  policy,  such 
as  circumstailces  required.  We  might  have  prevented  ibe 
horrid  scenes  of  which  Spain,  particularly,  nas  since  so 
frequently  been  the  theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  the 
affections  of  a  grateful  people,  our  natural  allies.  The 
assertion  to  your  Lordship  may  appear  bold — ^it  is  neverthe* 
less  true. 

No  one  can  now  recollect,  without  feelings  of  mingled  awe 
and  gratitude,  the  situation  in  which  Great  Britain  was  placed 
in  the  year  1808 ;  and  no  one,  I  am  sure,  has  forgotten  the 
spontaneous  and  noble  rising  of  tte  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
people;  at  that  critical  moment,  resolved  to  resist  the  galling 
yoke  of  a  foreign  usurper.  This  memorable  event  spread  joy 
and  hope  through  the  whol^  of  this  kingdom,  and  totally 
changed  the  policy  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  then  engaged. 
It  was  the  theme  of  public  and  private  exultation.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  11th  of  June  (1808),  respecting  the  application 
for  aid  solicited  by  the  Principality  of  Asturias,  declared, 
that  *'  if  the  enthusiasm  and  animation  which  then  existed  in 
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apart  of  Spaio,  shoald  spread  over  the  whole  coantry,  he 
was  convinced  that,  since  the  first  burst  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, there  never  existed  so  happy  an  opportunity  for .  Great 
Britain  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world. 
This/' added  he,  "is  an  important  crisis.     Never, was  any 
thing  so  brave,  so  generous,  so  noble,  as  the  conduct  of  ib^ 
Asturians."    Our  late-lamented  Premier,  at  the  time  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  agreed  with  Mr.  SheridaHin 
his  views  on  the  sqbject,  and  declared  that  '*  His  Majesty's 
government  wa$  ready  to  afford  every  practicable  aid:  in  a 
contest  so  magnanimous :"  further  adding,  thai  "  one  of  the 
chief  objects  in  view  was  to  direct  the  united  efforts  of  both 
countries  in  a  way  that  should  he  most  beneficial  to  the  new 
ally''    All  the  official  papers,  chiefly  penned  by  the  same 
hand,  at  the  time  transmitted  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  were 
appeals  to  the  energies  and  patriotism  of  the  people  and  their 
leaders,  and  conveyed  to  them  the  sentiments  of  a  deep 
interest,  in   their  future  political  welfare.    The  assurances 
made  by  our  officers  specially  commissioned,  as  well  as  our 
diplomatic  agents  to  the  popular  governments  formed  in  the 
several    provinces,  encouraged   them    to  organise   such  a 
system  as  would  preserve  order,  be  most  beneficial  to  thtf 
country,  and  aid  the  development  of  its  resources.    At  the 
time,  we  admired  the  bold,  though  irregular,  efforts  of  our 
allies  against  a  foreign  tyrant,  unweariedly  maintained  in  spite 
of  every  adversity,  and  in   the  end  successful.    We  then 
boasted  of  the  patriotism  we  found  in  them,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  energies  of  a  people  long  depressed,  when 
recalled    into   action,    possess  a  power    superior    to  their 
apparent  strength.    Our  object  was  to  destroy  the  political 
power  of  the  enemy  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  this  we  were  unable 
to  attain,  by  the  employment  of  a  mere  military  force.    We 
were  compelled  to  rouse  and  unite  the  people  with  ^hom  we 
were  acting;  and  to  do  this,  we  held  out  to  them  benefits  be- 
yond those  of  freeing  their  territory  from  the  presence  of  an 
invading  army — benefits  of  a  more  lasting  and  consoling 
nature.    We  had  been  accustomed  to  behold  the  two  govern- 
ments of  the  Peninsula  tottering  under  the  weight  of  their 
own  corruption  and  miserable  policy,  the  effects  of  which 
had  been  that  very  aggression  we  then  hastened  to  repel.    It 
consequently  became  necessary  to  establish  a  new  order  of 
things,  and  prevent  the  repetition  of  calamities  we  had  every 
reason  to  deplore.    To  do  this,  we  encouraged  the  inspira- 
tions of  heroic  ardor ;  we  were  pleased  with  the  temper  of 
the  times,  and  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  Peninsula  was  re- 
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tnrniDg  to  the  state  which  marked  its  more  happy  days. 
The  people  of  England  gloried  in  seeing  Spain  and  rortngal 
awake  from  the  lethargy  of  ages,  and  fondly  cherished  the 
hope  that  they  were  aiding  to  give  another  region  of  liberty  to 
mankind. 

With  the  example  which  Napoleon  had  set  us  in  Spain, 
we,  in  fact,  could  not  have  done  othferwise.  He  early  saw 
that  in  order  to  succeed,  it  wonld  be  requisite  to  hold  out 
some  boon  to  the  people,  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  conquer 
aud  annex  to  his  own  empire.  He  began  by  dashing  the 
Inquisition  to  the  ground,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  relieved 
the  people  from  burdens.  He  was  early  sensible  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  treat  the  Spaniards  in  a  peculiar  way, 
different  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pursue  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  assembled  their  Cortes  at 
Bayonne,  for  the  double  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  royal 
family  of  Spain  a  sanction  to  his  plans  of  usurpation,  and 
fiattermg  the  people.  When  his  armies  first  entered  Spain, 
and,  under  the  feigned  character  of  friend  and  ally.  Napoleon 
obtained  possession  of  the  fortified  towns,  and  occupied  the 
most  commanding  positions  in  the  country,  his  generals  and 
agents  assured  the  people  that  they  were  coming  to  rid  them 
of  that  debased  and  revolting  system  of  favoritism  pursued 
at  court,  and  that  the  political  and  civil  improvement  of  the 
Spaniards  was  the  main  object  in  view.  These  professions 
and  assurances  gained  Napoleon  a  number  of  partisans 
among  the  higher  classes,  who,  once  implicated,  found  them- 
selves unable  to  recede.  Their  conduct,  no  doubt,  was 
treasonable ;  but  they  expected  that  their  country  would  be 
the  gainer.  In  the  sequel,  they  found  their  hopes  disappoint- 
ed; yet,  now,  the  late  partisans  of  Joseph  point  to  the  fetters 
in  which  their  unhappy  countrymen  are  bound,  and  say  that 
they  wete  right  at  the  time  in  joining  his  cause.  In  a  word. 
Napoleon  had  sagacity  enough  to  know  that,  in  Spain,  he 
must  have  some  strong  tenure  beyond  the  sword — ^some  other 
pretext  than  that  in  which  the  people  find  no  obligation  but 
fear — no  duty  but  obedience.  He  aimed  at  popularity ;  and 
to  attain  his  ends,  if  he  had  no  other  example  to  follow,  that 
of  Ferdinand  would  have  sufficed.  He  saw  that  the  enthu" 
siasm  early  displayed  in  favor  of  this  Prince,  did  not  arise 
from  any  peculiar  virtues  or  talents  he  possessed ;  but  from 
his  having  joined  the  popular  cause,  and  pledged  to  put  down 
the  infamous  Godoy.  We  had  no  alternative  left  us  than  to 
follow  the  example  then  held  out  to  our  view.  Could  it  biave 
been  foreseen  that  Spain,  after  expelling  the  invader,  was  to 
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mtiun  io  a  (rtate  of  degmdation,  iojttidoe,  and  misial^  even 
In&iHely  worse  than  in  the  time  of  Charles  I V«,  Maifa  Louisa, 
aad  Godoy,  the  Spaniards  would  never  have  joined  our  canse^ 
and  we  should  never  have  bad  their  conntry  as  a  theatre  Sog 
oor  military  operations. 

It  is  on  pmblic  record,  my  Lordi  that  when  ttie  Marquess 
of  Wellesley,  at  the  time  our  ambassador  in  Spain^  was 
anxious  to  create  an  uniformity  of  action,  and  give  efficiaa^ 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  resistance,  he  decidedly  expressod^ 
as  his  opinion,  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  assembling 
the  Cortes — an  essentially  legal  and  national  form  of  govera* 
ment,  and  tbe  pride  of  an  enthusiastic  people.  It  was  done 
— ^we  experienced  the  advantages  of  the  measure,  and  formally 
acknowleged  the  Cortes  of  Spain  as  the  lavdul  Legislators 
of  the  nation,  although  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
community  were  at  the  time  fighting  in  the  ranks,  4nr  aiding 
the  councils  of  the  invader.  Our  diplomatic  agents  wex/t 
accredited  near  the  new  government,  and  those  of  the  latter 
were  duly  received  at  our  court.  No  relations,  in  fact,  could 
be  more  intimate,  sincere,  and  reciprocal,  than  Aose  we  then 
bad  with  the  Peninsula.  We  found  the  mass  of  the  pseopl^ 
ttncontaviinated  by  the  base  intrigues  and  iomiorality  of  th^ 
late  riders ;  they  were  staunch  to  their  cause,  and  we  idanti^ 
fied  our  interest  with  theirs.  We  were  the  principals  in  a 
war,  not  undertaken  with  views  of  aggrandisement — ^ncA  pm^ 
sued  as  a  means  to  humble,  or  dismember,  the  French  empire; 
but  a  war  of  self-preservation  and  necessity,  waged  in  our  own 
defence,  and  in  support  of  the  oppressed.  Our  vital  interest 
lay  in  Europe;  and  there  was  no  part  of  it  which  we  were  lh» 
able  to  use,  as  the  theatre  of  action,  so  eligible — ^no  section 
dionnding  with  so  many  {Aysical,  as  well  as  morsel,  ad  vantages^ 
as  the  Peninsula.  We  did  not  enter  the  lists  in  alliance  with 
two  nations  which*  when  nearly  conquered,  submitted  to  t)ie 
enemy;  or  declared  war  against  us,  as  the  price  of  a  separate 
peaoe.  They  stood  firm  to  the  last,  and  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  protracted  and  disastrous  struggle,  evinced  an  energy  and 
constancy  ^ich  even  the  lynx-eyed  Napoleon  neither  foresaw 
nor  expected.  The  result  is  well-known.  Seconded  by  oar 
faithful  allies,  we  (ken  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  usurps 
that  fair  and  valuable  gem,  whose  weight  and  brilliancy,  if  he 
had  then  succeeded,  would  have  overpowered  and  eclipsed  aH 
the  other  jewels  of  bis  Imperial  diadem*  We,  in  short,  saved 
Europe. 

And,  for  the  conoperation  we  then  experienced,  do  we  owf 
no  4ebi  of  gratitade  ?    Have  we  so  soon  forg<rt(ra  tiie  aid  w^ 
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veeeival  from  MrPeraMrolftr  alHe^  at  a  tkbe  v^hta  tfaeir  ntkns 
bad  deserted  them,  and  abandoned  them  to  thenr  own  &le9 
Have  we^  in  so  short  a  time^  lost  sight  of  fliose  sacrifices  and 
tbat  p^'severance  which  so  materially  contributed  to  our 
^Tentusd  triamph  ?  The  country,  where  resistance  Was  l^st 
«xpeotedy  was  then  the  only  one  in  Europe  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  usurper  of  Continental  empire ;  and  if  we  now 
Imget  these  truths ;  if  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  people  whom 
at  the  timte  we  encouraged  with  hopes  beyond  the  freedom  of 
Iheir  aatire  land,  posterity  will  do  them  justice,  and  tear  the 
Judf-earwd  laurels  from  our  brows. 

Aks  i  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  repeat  to  your 
Lordship  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  pursued  a  mistaken  poHcy 
WiHi  regard  to  Portagal  and  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the 
Peninsular  Vfwr,  attributable  at  the  time  perhaps  more  to  our 
Cootioeatal  connexion  and  the  tone  of  our  administration, 
than  to  £»y  wish  to  see  them  degraded  and  tent  asunder  by 
anardiy,  as  they  have  subsequently  been.  Yet  lamentable  is 
the  fiict,  that  we  then  lost  the  opportunity  of  uniting  tiie 
Peninsula  to  us  by  the  double  bond  of  interest  and  gratitude. 
Ilien  it  was  that  we  disregarded  the  golden  harvest  spread 
l>efoteus-*^a  harvest  not  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
With  the  popularity  and  influence  we  had  gained — ^with  dijD 
moral  means  alone  we  had  at  our  command,  we  might  have 
{graded  the  councils  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  balanced  Ae 
contending  parties,  and  thus  gradually  regenerated  them,  iti 
«aeh  a  manner,  as  to  have  rendered  them  both  eternally  our 
debtors.  We  might  have  wielded  them  as  became  their  real 
interests,  respectively,  and  rendered  them  conducive  to  our 
own,  if  our  policy  had  only  been  founded  on  liberal,  compre- 
hensive and  equitable  views,  and  adapted  to  circumstances. 
Had  we  then  retained  tiiat  ascendancy  in  the  Peninsula,  to 
whicfa  we  Were  entitled  by  our  sacrifices  and  services  in  the 
war  against  Napoleon ;  had  we  complied  with  our  pledges,  and 
recoBected  who  were  our  benefactors ;  had  we  distinguished 
between  temporary  interests  and  those  of  a  lasting  and 
param<mnt  nature ;  and  had  we,  in  short,  reflected  that  die 
independence  of  the  New  World  can  never  be  acknowleged 
by  Spain,  as  long  as  a  despotic  government  exists  there,  we 
should  not  this  day  have  beheld  the  latter  a  CokHiy  of  France, 
and  Portugal  a  prey  to  ansirchy  and  desolation. 

Unhappily,  in  1814,  we  sided  with  the  oppressors  of  the 
people  of  the  Peninsula,  merely  because  the  latter  had  erred  in 
liie  means  best  adapted  to  secure  a  representative  form  of 
govenunent,  tiie  pvoudest  boast  of  other  countries ;  and  firom 
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that  mWent  Spain  and  Portngal  were,  ceplanged  into  ibe 
same  state  of  torpor  and  debasement  in  which  they  were  sank, 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  Napoleon.  Ttie  most  trifUi^ 
demonstration — ^nay,  nothing  beyond  advice^  properly  conir 
veyed,  at  that  time  would  have  sufficed.  We  suffered  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  sacrificed,  as  it  were,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
consequence.  We  became  silent  spectators  of  the  greatest 
outrage  it  wtis  possible  to  commit  on  those  to  whom  we  had 
pledged  our  friendship,  support  and  gratitude — nay,  the 
Spaniards  sqlemnly  declare,  and  at  any  time  ofifer  to  prove  the 
fact,  that  some  of  our  own  agents  aided  in  the  perpetration, 
and  expended  large  sums  of  public  money  to  render  it 
successful. 

Ah!  my  Lord,  these  are  bitter  reflections  to  an  Englishman, 
who  has  the  honor  and  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart-r-one 
who  long  cfierished  the  hope  that  we  should  reap  abundant 
and  permanent  advantages  by  our  new  connexion  with  the 
Peninsula,  as  a  reward  for  all  the  blood  and  treasure  we  were 
expending  in  defence  of  its  inhabitants.  Unfortunately,  we 
lost  the  favorable  opportunity  before  us ;  and  f^om  that  memo- 
rable and  inconsiderate  error  in  our  foreign  policy — ^from  that 
want  of  foresight,  and  that  unhappy  forfeiture  of  our  solemn 
pledges,  may  be  traced  all  those  calamities  and  wrongs  whidi 
have  befallen  Spain  and  Portugal,  since  the  first  ejectment  d 
the  French.  Tlie  governments  of  both  countries  immediately 
supk  back  into  the  same  slavish  and  corrupt  state  as  they  w^re 
in  previous  to  Napoleon's  aggression.  Every  thing  that  had 
been  done,  during  the  revolution,  was  reversed;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  have  lost  every  patriotic  feeling,  as  well  as  all  the 
energies  of  a  brave  and  enthusiai^tic  people,  the  character  they 
had  so  lately  acquired  throughout  Europe.  A  blank  followed, 
which  the  feeling  mind  cannot  contemplate  without  sensations 
of  horror.  In  Spain,  more  particularly,  every  sun  beamed  on 
some  fresh  crime — evciry  day  witnessed  some  untold  outrage 
on  humanity.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  French  rejoiced  at  our 
political  errors.  Soon  the  late  invaders  and  desolators  of  the 
Peninsula — those  against  whom  we  had  not  long  before  exerted 
all  pur  military  strength  and  directed  our  resources,  wrested 
^rom  us  the  affections  of  a  people  with  whom  we  had  fough^ 
side  by  side,  and  at  once  supplanted  us  in  an  influence  whi^ 
had  cost  us  seven  years  hard  fighting,  and  enormous  sacrifices 
to  obtain. 

Governments,  the  same  as  individuals,  are  liable  to  errios; 
but  they  are  equally  bound  to  repair  them,  as  early  a&  tbey 
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tnvk.  Our  hobor  and  character  are  still  deeply  implicated  in 
the  Peninsola^  and  besides  we  iiave  there  many  political  and 
commercial  interests  at  stake.  From  the  moment  the  French 
army  was  driven  back  across  the  Pyrenees, — from  the  instant 
we  no  longer  required  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  a  theatre  for  our 
military  enterprises,  we  seemed  to  forget  all  we  had  done^  and 
all  we  had  pledged.  In  May,  1814,  when  that  ungrateful 
monarch,  whose  throne  was  preserved  tbrou^  the  perseverance 
and  fidelity  of  his  people,  returned  to  Spain  from  his  confine- 
ment in  France,  he  stopped  at  Valencia,  to  mature  his  scheme, 
and  there  received  a  large  sum  of  money  firom  our  Ambassador, 
which  was  instantly  employed  in  subverting  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  He  issued  orders  to  disperse  the  Cortes,  by  an  armed 
force,  and  imprison  the  leading  members,  when  (it  never  can 
be  forgotten)  it  was  an  Englishman,  unaware,  perhaps,  of  the 
nature  of  the  service  he  had  undertaken,  who  led  the  cavalry 
on  that  disgraceful  occasion,  and  performed  the  task,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer. 

What,  let  me  ask,  could  then  have  induced  us  to  allow  of 
soch  an. outrage;  or,  at  least,  why  did  we  become  auxiliaries 
in  it  ?  The  Spanish  Cortes  might  have  erred,  in  many  of  their 
legislative  projects ;  they  might  have  done  acts,  ofiensive  to 
the  king  and  perplexing  to  us,  yet  they  materially  helped  to 
save  their  country  from  the  grasp  of  a  usurper,  and  we  were 
moreover  bound  to  them  by  ties  of  a  most  sacred  kind.  As  a 
body,  they  might  have  pursued  wild  and  visionary  schemes; 
they  might  have  been  infected  with  some  of  the  mania  of  the 
French  revolution ;  they  might  have  rushed  into  extremes ;  in 
many  instances,  thwarted  onr  policy  and  evinced  an  illibe- 
rality,  in  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day;  nay — 
they  might  have  been  divided  among  themselves,  yet  still 
they  enacted  a  Code  which  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  the 
country,  as  long  as  it  was  in  force ;  improved  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  established  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  people.  No  one  was  then  or 
is  now,  hardy  enough  to  say,  that  the  government  established 
by  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  its  great  and  glaring 
defects,  was  not  better  than  the  one  which  preceded  and 
followed  it.  Besides,  it  could  not  be  thrown  down,  without 
an  atrocious  sacrifice  of  principle.  It  had  been  acknowleged 
by  us  and  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  except  the  immediate 
en^nies  of  Spain.  Even  the  great  and  magnanimous  Alexander, 
the  founder  and  chief  pillar  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  the  Treaty 
made  between  Spain  and  Russia  oi)  the  8th  of  July  1812, 
distinctly  says,  **  The  Emperor  of  Russia  acknowleges,  as 
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/ 
legitimate^  the  Generaii  and  Extraordinary  Cortes,  assembled 
in  Cadiz,  and  also  the  Constitution  which  they  have  decreed 
and  sanctioned."  Nothing  could  have  been  more  explicit- 
nothing  more  binding  than  this.  Our  acts,  at  the  time,  were 
still  of  a  more  mar|^  character ;  yet,  at  a  moment's  wamiogf, 
as  it  were,  we  rushed  into  a  new  policy,  which  certainly  coaM 
not  then  have  been  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  or  in 
concert  with  any  Continental  league  to  which  we  were  at  tte 
time  a  party.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  ever  remember  that  I 
was  thunderstruck,  when  I  observed  the  conduct  we  were 
pursuing  in  Spain,'  and  have  ever  doubted  whether  it  was  not 
father  to  be  attributed  to  the  injudicious,  mistaken,  or  vindic- 
^/  tive,  acts  of  our  agents  and  representatives,  than  derived  from 
/  any  fixed  plan  of  instructions,  previously  agreed  on  and 
/  transmitted  from  home.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lamentable 
results  of  that  single  error,  which  we  committed  in  1814,  have 
ever  since  been  apparent,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
were  never  so  much  so,  as  at  the  present  moment. 

I  candidly  confess  to  your  Lordship  that  I  cannot  reflect 
on  the  egregious  error,  wMch,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  we  com- 
mitted in  the  Peninsula,  with  any  thing  like  a  command  of  my 
own  feelings.  I  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  our  has^ 
and  impolitic  acts,  and  the  judgment  I  then  formed  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  residence  in  both  Spain  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  by  my  long  and  extensive  intercourse 
with  many  enlightened  natives  of  both  countries.  Some 
persons  may  perhaps  accuse  me  of  being  sanguine  and 
visionary — ^yet  I  have  never  divested  myself  of  the  feelings 
and  patriotism  of  an  Englishman,  anxious  for  the  honor  and 
prosperity  of  his  native  land ;  nor  have  I  once  wavered  in  tbe 
opinion  I  early  formed  on  the  subject  in  question,  with  ample 
materials  and  great  local  experience  before  me. 

From  the  year  1814,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  not 
ceased  to  lay  before  the  public,  and  occasionally  before 
government,  my  undisguised  sentiments  on  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  affairs,  as  well  as  on  those  of  South  America,  a 
topic  intimately  connected  with  them,  and  alike  interesting  to 
us.  I  attentively  watched  the  events  as  they  passed;  I 
deliberately  examined  their  results,  and  I  will  never  cease  to 
repeat,  that,  at  the  close  of  our^momentous  war  with  France, 
the  happiness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe  as  the  Peninsula, 
nay  I  will  add,  the  freedom  and  consolidation  of  the  Indepen^ 
dence  of  the  New  World,  were  as  a  sacred  deposit  in  our 
hands,  from  the  commanding  attitude  in  which  vee  then  stood. 
We  bad  then  the  fairest  opportunity  of  reaping  the  advantages 
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of  our  past  efforts  and  sacrifices.  A  single  act  of  seasonabte 
and  enlightened  policy,  at  that  time,  would  have  counteracted 
the  uniform  spirit  of  persecution  and  ingratitude  which,  in  lines 
of  blood,  has  marked  the  progress  of  King  Ferdinand's  career, 
since  he  was  restored  to  his  throne.  Had  a  proper  basis  been 
then  laid,  the  independence  of  South  America  would,  ere  this, 
have  been  acknowleged  by  the  parent  state,  with  nearly  the 
same  ease  and  the  same  solidity,  as  that  of  Brazil  subsequently 
was  by  Portugal. 

The  opening  of  so  extensive  a  Continent  as  that  which  the 
great  Columbus,  three  centuries  ago,  made  known  to  astonished 
Europe,  most  assuredly  will  form  a  new  basis  for  the  com- 
mercial system  of  the  world ;  and  fortunate,  beyond  doubt, 
will  be  those  States  which  have  wisdom  enough  early  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  event  so  auspicious ;  nevertheless,  these 
prospects  never  can  be  considered  as  permanently  secure, 
until  the  country  is  acknowleged  by  the  parent  state,  and  all 
doubts  and  uncertainties  as  to  its  future  stability  removed.  ^ 

I  have  thus  far  traced  the  nature  of  that  peculiar  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  in  1814,  of  which,  unfortunately, 
we  did  not  avail  ourselves,  under  a  hope  that  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Lordship  and  His 
Majesty's  government  to  the  new  one,  so  near  at  hand  in 
Portugal — dL  country  to  which  we  are  bound  by  stronger  and 
more  specific  ties  than  Spain,  and  in  whose  defence  we  have 
already  landed  a  large  division  of  troops.  Every  one  is  aware 
that  a  storm  is  preparing  to  burst  on  that  unhappy  division  of 
the  Peninsula,  wUch  will  be  again  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences,  unless  the  danger  is  averted  in  time. 
When  I  consider  the  elements  collecting;  when  I  see  the 
powerful  machinations  going  on,  and  when  I  reflection  the 
manner  in  which  we  abandoned  our  own  interests,  at  the  close 
of  the  Continental  war,  I  certainly  tremble  for  the  result — I 
fear  lest  we  should  be  again  forestalled,  or  deceived.  I  also 
consider  that  this  is  a  moment  in  which  no  one,  familiar  with 
the  subject,  ought  to  be  silent,  and  with  this  view  it  is,  that 
Ibave  ventured  to  intrude  on  your  Lordship's  time  and  indul* 
gence.  Should  I  succeed,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  shall  have 
gratified  the  warmest  wish  of  my  heart. 

The  emigration  of  the  Bragcmza  Family  to  Bras»l,  in 
November  180'?',  certainly  paved  the  way  to  the  Independence 
of  tiiose  extended  and  valuable  Provinces  on  (be  Southera 
Continent  of  America,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  That  memorable  event,  in  fact,  served  to 
Knder  the  trimsition  from  an  integral  part  of  a  monarchy^  the 
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bead  of  which  had  hitherto  resided  in  Europe,  to  the  rask  of 
an  independent  and  separate  power,  both  easy  and  secure ;  as 
it  gave  to  (^e  people,  constituting  the  new  nation,  a  form  of 
government  most  suited  to  their  wishes  and  wants,  and  besides 
prevented  them  from  falling  into  anarchy,  cus  well  as  their 
country  from  being  dismembered  and  becoming  a  piey  to 
desolation  and  misrule. 

From  the  moment  it  becaAne  the  seat  of  governeient,  and  the 
royal  decree  of  the  16th  of  December,  1815,  was  carried  into 
eflfect,  the  fate  of  Brazil  was  irrevocably  sealed,  and  King 
John  VI  himself,  before  his  departure  for  Europe,  was  sennble 
that  the  separation  from  the  mother-country  was  inevitabte. 
Two  days  previous  to  his  quitting  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  wfaea 
he  was  preparing  his  final  instructions  for  his  eldest  son  Dom 
Pedro,  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  behind  him  as  his  repre^ 
sentative,  in  the  character  of  R^ent,  he  said  to  him — Pedro, 
si  o  Brazil  se  separar,  antes  seja  para  #t,  que  me  has  de  respei- 
tar,  do  que  para  algum  desses  aventureiros — **  Should  Brasil 
separate,  let  it  rather  be  for  thee,  who  wilt  respect  me,  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of  those  adventurers;"  meaning  such 
ambitious  men  as,  it  might  be  expected,  would  rise  up  to  con- 
tend for  so  valuable  a  prize.  Subsequently,  on  his  arrival  ia 
Portugal,  and  when  the  separation  of  Brazil  was  less  prob- 
lematical the  King,  writing  to  his  distant  son,  tells  him  to 
**  guide  himself  by  circumstances,  with  prudence  and  cautiim." 
{Gruia-te pelas  circumstancias,  comprudencia  e  cautella.) 

Events,  which  no  human  power  could  have  ccMitroIIed, 
accelerated  that  emancipation  which  the  King  had  foreseen 
and  thus  formally  sanctioned,  by  authorising  his  son  to  avs^ 
himself  of  such  circumstances  as  present^  themselves,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  country  from  becoming  a  prey  to 
adventurers.  An  easy  and  bloodless  transition  vested  the 
Sovereignty  of  Brazil  in  the  son,  now  Emperor ;  and  his 
subsequent  conduct  has  proved  that  he  is  deserving  of  the 
confidence  his  subjects  have  placed  in  him.  The  countiy 
has  been  preserved  from  anarchy  and  desolation,  whilst  tte 
Brazilians  have  obtained  a  government  suited  to  their  hiAits 
and  wants,  the  only  one  capable  of  being  a  bond  ofuniott 
between  provinces  so  distant  from  each  other* 

Once  independent,  nothing  more  was  requisite  to  Brazil 
than  a  central  government,  such  a  one  as  the  people  themsdves 
had  been  accustomed  to,  and  capable  of  holdmg  together 
extensive  provinces,  thinly  inhabited,  and  separated  from  each 
Mher  by  desert  tracts  of  land,  tlie  want  of  roads,  and  various 
other  difficulties.    This  advantage  was  gained  by  possesi^ 
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tke  persofi  of  Dom  Pedre,  w1m)>  devotiag  himself  firmly  and 
sincerely  to  tbe  interests  of  the  Brazilians,  was  besides  so 
situated  as  not  to  clash  with  tbe  doctrines  professed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  European  powers.  Allied  to  one  of  tbe 
Itttter  by  m«trriage  ;  favored  and  protected  by  Great  Britain, 
and  enthusiastioBtlly  proclaimed  Sovereign  by  a  grateful  peo* 
ple^  be  was  thus  guarded  from  external  enemies,  and  enabled 
to  tarn  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  tbe  improvement  and 
consolidation  of  bis  new  Empire. 

His  first  object  was  to  bestow  on  his  people  a  Constitution 
soiled  to  their  wants;  his  next  care  being  to  introduce  the 
necessary  reforms  into  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  several 
departments  of  the  State.  He  himself  set  tbe  example  of 
economy,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  public  expenditure  was 
veduoed  more  than  one  half.  A  national  navy  was  created  ; 
att  army  organised,  and  new  life  and  energy  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  few  enemies  of  Brazilian 
Independence,  who  still  lingered  in  some  of  tbe  fortified 
towns,  were  expelled,  and  every  where  anarchy  and  disorder 
disappeared.  From  that  moment,  tbe  Emperor  resolved  to 
devote  his  time  to  tbe  improvement  of  tbe  new  Empire,  which 
he  was  called  on  to  govern,  and  his  success  has  been  such 
as  might  be  expected,  from  tbe  known  activity  of  his 
efaaraeler,  his  frankness,  sincerity,  and  firmness,  in  all  bis 
nndefftakiugs.  The  aspect  of  the  country  has,  in  a  word, 
totally  changed. 

Aft«r  the  bickerii^s,  usual  on  sucb  occasions,  were  over ; 
after  those  impolitic  and  hostile  measures,  inconsiderately 
pursued  by  tbe  Cortes  of  Portugal  against  Brazil,  were  at  an 
end  ;  when,  it  was  evident  that  the  prolongation  of  a  fruitless 
war  oonld  only  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  and 
when,  in  short,  the  proffered  mediation  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  accepted  by  lM>tb  the  contending  parties,  a  Treaty  was 
carried  into  effect  for  tbe  Acknowlegement  of  the  Indepen- 
dence and  total  Separation  of  Brazi],  and  signed  on  tbe  29th  of 
Angoet,  1835;  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty  retaining  only  for 
iMBsetf  the  Title  ^Emperor  of  Brazil^  tbe  same  as  his  eldest 
son  held  and  enjoyed.  King  John  VI,  by  this  Treaty, 
certainty  consented  that  Brazil  should  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  ft  separate  aod  independent  Empire,  and  the  sovereignty 
vested  in  his  son;  but,  by  bis  reservation  of  tbe  title  of 
Ean|»eror,  althoogb  merely  nominal  in  itself,  be  evidently 
wished  to  indicate  tfiat  the  kindred  ties  were  not  in  tbe  least 
aifiected  by  tbe  change,  and  t^at  tbe  direct  succession,  as 
established  by  law,  was  to  be  left  luialtered.    To  the  contrary 
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of  tbis,  the  Tl'eaty  in  qaestion  does  not  contain  a  single  word. 
The  above  provision  was  intended  to  be  a  family  bond  of 
union,  notwithstanding  the  two  countries  were  declared 
independent  and  separate  from  each  other. 

This  fact  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  Act  of 
Ratification  of  the  Treaty  aforesaid,  made  and  signed  by  His 
Most  Faithful  Majesty,  at  his  Palace  of  Mafra,  on  the  ensuing 
15th  of  November,  1825,  in  which  he  solemnly  declares  as 
follows ;  *^  Being  anxious  to  promote  the  general  prosperity 
and  secure  the  political  existence,  and  also  the  futare 
destinies,  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Algarves,  as  wdl 
as  of  the  Kingdom  of  Brazil,  which,  with  pleasure,  I  raised  to 
that  dignity,  pre-eminence,  and  rank,  by  Letters-Patent,  dated 
16th  December,  1815,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants 
thereof  took  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  me,  in  the  solemn  act  of 
my  acclamation  at  the  Court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  wishing 
at  once  to  remove  all  obstacles  which  might  impede  and  be 
opposed  to  the  said  alliance,  concord,  and  felicity,  of  both 
Kingdoms,  like  a  watchful  Father,  anxious  for  the  best  esta- 
blishment of  his  children,  I  have  thought  proper  to  yield  up 
and  convey  to  my  much  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  Son, 
Dom  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  Heir  and  Successor  to  these  King^ 
domSy  all  my  Rights  over  the  aforesaid  country,  by  creating 
and  acknowleging  its  independence,  under  the  title  of  Em- 
pire, nevertheless  reserving  to  myself  the  Title  of  Emperor 
of  Brazil,"  &:c.  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty  in  the  same 
document  further  adds, ''  that  he  acknowleges  in  his  said  son, 
Dom  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  Prince  Royal  of  Portugal  and 
Algarves,  the  same  Title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil,'^  &c. 

Notwithstanding  Dom  Pedro's  title  of  Emperor  is  by  the 
Treaty  and  subsequent  Ratification,  thus  acknowleged  by 
King  John  VI,  and  Brazil  declared  independent  and  separate 
for  ever,  the  father,  nevertheless,  in  the  same  act  avows  his 
son's  right  to  the  title  of "  Prince  Royal  of  Portugal  and 
Algarves,"  and  formally  declares  him  to  be  the  '*  Heir  and 
Successor"  to  the  same.  The  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
parent,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  expressed  in  a  more 
explicit  and  decided  manner.  He  was  besides  aware  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  alter  the  succession,  strictly  lineal,  the 
same  as  in  the  other  Kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  even 
if  he  had  wished  to  commit  so  glaring  a  crime  against  tte 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Monarchy,  standing  as  he  then  did  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  spiritless  and  broken-hearted,  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  undertaking.  Such  an  act  would  have  pressed 
too  heavy  on  his  conscience. 
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However  the  fonn  of  government  adopted  in  Portugal  may 
have  changed  and  gradually  declined  into  a  pure  despotism, 
the  original  character  was  certainly  temperate,  and  marked 
by  that  happy  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy, which  constitute  the  boast  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. The  powers  of  the  sovereign  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  well  and  distinctly  defined.  In  one  of  the  most 
memorable  acts  of  the  Cortes  of  Lamego,  the  succession  to 
the  throne  is  thus  forcibly  established. 

"  Viva  o  Senhar  Rey  Don  Affonso,  y  possua  o  Reyno ;  se 
tiverfilhos  varoens  vivoio  e  tenhao  o  Reyno,  de  modo  que  nSio 
$^a  necesaario  tornor-los  a  fazer  Reys  de  novo.  Veste  modo 
succederao.  Por  morte  do  pay,  succedera  ofilho^despues  o  neto, 
entao  ojilho  do  neto,  efinalmente  osfilhos  dos  Jllhos,  en  todos 
OS  seculos  para  sempre^     ^ 

*'  Long  live  our  Lord  and  King,  Hon  Alphonsus,  and  let 
him  possess  the  Kingdom ;  if  he  has  male  children,  long  life 
to  them,  and  let  them  have  the  Kingdom ,  in  such  manner,  that 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  make  them  Kings  afresh.  In  this 
manner  they  shall  succeed.  Through  the  death  of  the  father, 
the  son  shall  succeed  ;  afterwards  the  grandson,  then  the  son 
of  the' grandson,  and,  finally,  the  sons  of  these  sons,  in  all  ages 
and  for  ever." 

Such  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  as  regards  the  succession  to  the  throne,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  the  monarchy,  and  certainly  this  is  one  of  the  Statutes 
which  the  successive  Sovereigns  had  an  immediate  interest  to 
maintain.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  it  was  so  particularly 
respected.  The  line  of  succession  has  never  varied  ;  for  the 
usurpation  of  Philip  of  Castile  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
exception.  John  II,  whom  the  national  historians  represent 
as  a  model  to  sovereigns,  and  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
great  patriotism  and  observance  of  the  laws,  did  all  he  could 
to  transmit  the  crown  to  Prince  George,  his  natural  son,  of 
whom  he  was  passionately  fond ;  yet  all  his  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  law  in  this  respect  was  so  clear  and  explicit,  that 
the  Portuguese  Sovereigns,  even  the  most  powerful  and  abso-. 
lute,  never  dared  to  infringe  it,  and  King  John  VI  certainly 
was  not  disposed  to  set  the  first  example. 

The  Brazilian  Treaty  and  corresponding  Ratification,  above 
mentioned,  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  last  Will  and 
Testament  of  the  King,  and  as  expressing  his  sentiments  on  so 
important  a  topic  as  the  suc<:ession  to  the  throne  ;  his  death 
occurring  on  the  ensuing  9th  of  March.  Three  days  previous 
to  his  death,  that  is  on  the  6th  of  March,  he  signed  a  decree 
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^'tSie  formation  of  a  Regency,  intended  to  govern  lira 
kitsfdotn  dufkig  bis  itloess,  con  posed  of  the  Infanta  IstJbei 
Maria  and  fonv  GonnselkMrs  of  State,  ex^essly  declarii^ 
that  **  this  his  Imperial  and  Royal  determination  shonld  also 
served  in  case  God  should  be  pleased  to  call  him  to  bis  holy 
glory,  until  the  legitimate  Heir  and  Successar  to  the  Crowa 
should  have  adopted  bis  own  measures  in  this  respect." 

These,  my  Lord,  are  the  only  acts  known  and  on  record  ifl 
reference  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  the  late  Kinj^  of 
Portugal,  on  a  subject  so  important  to  the  future  welfare  and 
tranquillity  of  the  reahn,  as  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The 
news  of  his  death  first  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  an  Englisk 
packet,  bound  to  Buenos  Ayres^  and  consequently  not  in  mt 
official  manner  from  Portugal,  with  all  the  details.  The 
Einperor,  Dom  Pedro,  had,  nevertheless,  sufficient  proof  of 
the  melancholy  event,  and  he  instantly  shut  himself  op  in  his 
closet,  refusing  all  access  to  any  others  than  his  ministers  sMid 
counsellors,  as  well  to  indulge  in  his  grief,  as  to  meditate  or 
the  novel  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  this  interval  it  was,  as  it  were  secluded  and  un- 
advised, that,  with  a  magnanimity  scarcely  ever  surpassed,  be 
decided  on  three  points,  perhaps  the  most  momentous  and 
conflicting  that  were  ever  left  to  the  decision  of  a  single  man. 
He  decided,  first,  to  keep  his  faith  with  the  Brazilians  and 
remain  among  them ;  secondly,  he  resolved  to  give  to  bis 
European  subjects  a  Constitutional  Charter,  suited  to  their 
habits  and  wants,  and  thirdly,  he  abdicated  the  tbrone  of 
Portugal  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  daughter. 
Ten  days  afterwards,  that  is,  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  when 
the  Emperor's  mind  was  fully  made  up  as  to  the  line  <rf 
conduct  he  intended  to  pursue,  the  official  advices  of  Ws 
father's  death,  together  with  all  the  accompanying  documents 
and  details,  were  received,  and  found  him  fully  prepared  to  act 
on  so  trying  ah  emergency. 

On  the  following  d^y,  that  is,  on  the  26th  of  April,  wi^h  Ms 
usual  activity  and  presence  of  mind,  the  Emperor,  true  to  Ae 
last  wishes  of  his  venerable  parent,  confirmed  the  Regency  in 
Portugal  by  him  appointed,  by  virtue  of  a  solemn  decree, 
couched  in  the  following  emphatic  words :  "  It  beii^  exp^dmi 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy,  as  well  as  the 
respect  due  to  the  King's  acts,  that  the  Re^^icy  should  con- 
tinue, as  created- by  the  decree  of  my  august  Father,  King 
John  VI,  Of  glorious  memory,  dated  March  the  6th,  in  the 
current  year,  I  have  hereby  thought  proper  to  confirm  the  said 
Regfency,  which  shall  govern  until  the  installation  of  the  one 
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ifi4&ieh  itU^  my  intoition  to  decree*  in  the  Con»titatioiial  Cfaai^ 
af  tbe  Poitngueae  Meaarcby,  wbiqb  I  shall  immediatelj  pro* 
cteed  tp  e»Bict/' 

Tbia  daeree>  breathin;  respect  aod  veneration  to  ibe  memoKjr 
of  tbe  late  Sovereign  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  filled  with  filu4 
loiFe  towards  tbe  memory  of  a  parent,  then  no  more^  wa« 
followed  by  another  act  in  favor  of  the  Portuguese  people, 
which  cannot  fail  to  command  tbeir  gratitude  for  ever,  and 
eadear  them  to  a  youi^  prince,  born  among  tbem^  who  seems 
to  have  been  ever  alive  to  the  wrongs  and  grievances  they 
endured,  and  anxious  to  redress  them.  The  next  day,  that  is, 
on  the  27tb,  the  Emperor  issued  the  following  memorable 
decree :  "  Wishing  to  mark,  in  Portuguese  History,  my  Reign, 
by  showing  what  are  my  principles  of  humanity,  and  carrying 
into  practice  one  of  the  gi^atest  attributes  (^  Majesty,  I  b^ve 
tbooght  proper  to  grant  an  Amnesty  to  all  Portuguese  now 
confined,  under  triaU  banished,  or  persecuted  for  political 
opinions,  until  the  date  of  this  my  Royal  Decree ;  at  the  same 
time  pardoning  all  the  simple  and  aggravated  crimes  of  de-< 
scortion,  as  well  as  all  culprits  sentenced  for  three  years  to  the 
galleys,  transportation,  or  confinement  within  tbe  Kingdom, 
or  without  thereof*'  &c. 

Tbe  immense  importance  of  this  Decree,  although  the  spirit 
of  beneficence  with  which  it  was  dictated  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one,  is  not  perhaps,  my  Lord,  so  easily  understood 
by  any  Englishman  as  it  is  by  myself,  owing  to  my  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  before  and  subsequeai 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Cortes.  The  prisons  had  been  crowded 
with  victims^  and  many,  accused  of  no  other  crime  than  having 
been  Constitutionalists,  at  a  time  when  the  King  himself  set 
tjbe  first  example,  vrere  transported  to  Angola  and  other  un* 
healthy  places,  by  no  means  so  eligible  as  our  own  Botany 
Bay.  Among  them  were  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
integrity  of  heart.  The  victims  were  numeroui^  not  owing  to 
any  spirit  of  persecution  evinced  by  the  monarch;  but,  rather 
ift  consequence  of  the  personal  enmity  and  viivlictive  pro* 
pensities  of  tbe  ministers  vAkom  he  viraa  ccanpelled  to  em{4oy, 
and  whose  lawless  acts,  unhappily,  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
resist  or  centred.  Many,  perhaps  tbe  most  esligbtened  and 
the  most  implicated,  sought  &a  asylum  in  England;  with 
most  of  them  I  was  personally  acquainted  and  in  frequent 
intercourse.  Several  of  them  had  been  members  of  tbe  late 
CSof  tes,  and  some  held  the  first  offices  of  trust  under  the  Con- 
i^tutional  government.  I  have  witnessed  among  them  scenes 
which  would  rend  tt»  hardest  heart ;  but  being  now  past,  it  is 
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minecessary  to  repeat  them  to  yoar  Lordship.  Saffioett  to 
say,  that  the  Portuguese  exiles^  for  nearly  Aree  years  and  a 
half  residing  in  this  country,  never  once  applied  to  the  British 
goYemmenty  or  public^  for  relief.  Their  own  countrymen, 
established  in  the  City,  supplied  their  most  pressing  wants, 
and  to  their  credit  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  publicly 
to  re<x>rd  the  fact;  whilst  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  fiirther  adding, 
that  most  of  the  Portuguese  exiles  exerted  themselves^  to 
the  utmost,  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood  among  us.  They  con- 
ducted themselves  with  the  utmost  probity  and  decorum — nay, 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  Some  devoted  themselves  to 
the  pursuits  of  commerce ;  whilst  others  commenced  periodical 
publications  in  their  own  language,  anxious  to  instruct  their 
benighted  countrymen.  I  regularly  read  them  all,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  they  displayed  talent  and  patriotism,  and 
were  written  in  the  very  best  sense.  Some  of  these  exiles 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  our  own  institutions,  anxious 
to  see  them  adopted  in  their  own  country,  if  a  favorabte 
opportunity  should  present  itself. 

As  a  common  friend  to  all;  it  might  be  invidious  to  par- 
ticularise names.  I  cannot,  nevertheless,  omit  this  'occasion 
to  allude  to  a  Portuguese  Jurisconsult,  distinguished  by  bis 
eloquence  and  patriotism  in  the  late  Cortes,  whose  whole 
residence  in  this  country  was  devoted  to  a  profound  study  of 
our  criminal  and  civil  law,  and  in  observing  its  applications 
and  practical  results.  When  the  Old  Bailey  was  opened,  he 
was  a  constant  and  attentive  observer  of  the  trials,  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  department  in  the  administration  of  justice 
most  defective  in  his  own  countiy,  was  that  relating  to  crime. 
At  other  times,  he  attended  the  civil  courts,  and  I  feel  prond 
to  say,  that  so  high  were  his  recommendations,  so  laudable 
the  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  so  distinguished  his 
talents,  that  Chief  Justice  Best,  when  on  the  Bench,  more 
than  once  honored  him  with  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  took  him 
on  one  of  the  Circuits.  This  individual,  lately  restored  to  bb 
fanuly  and  country,  has  evinced  his  gratitude  by  submittiBg 
to  his  countrymen,  in  the  shape  of  a  Tract,  the  result  of  his 
own  observations  on  the  Trial  by  Jury,  as  applicable  to  them* 
selves  under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  I  make  no  ^oubti  he 
has  many  other  useful  researches  to  communicate  to  them  for 
the  improvement  of  their  own  civil,  as  well  as  criminal,  juris- 
prudence. 

A  clergyman  of  Oporto,  known  for  his  zealous  adhesion  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  in  1820,  was  banished  to  Angola,  and 
there  resided  till  the  death  of  King  John  VI,  revered  by  th« 
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kdiat»taiite  and  belov^  by  those  who  knew  him.  Although 
entered  oa  the  books  of  the  Cotony  as  a  convict,  as  soon  as 
the  demise  of  the  reifning  sov^^ign  was  made  known,  this 
very  same  clergyman  was  selected  by  the  public  corporations 
and  inhabitants  to  go  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  present  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  the  i^aiperor  of  Brazil,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal ;  when,  so  sensible  was  the  latter  of 
the  injustice  done  to  one  of  his  subjects,  and  so  much  pleased 
with  the  talents  and  patriotism  be  displayed,  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  Chaplain  to  the  establishment  then  about  to  sail 
for  Europe,  to  bring  his  brother,  the  Infante  Dom  Miguel, 
over  to  Brazil. 

I  have  entered  into  the  above  particulars,  my  Lord,  and 
mentioned  two  illustrative  instances,  applkabie  to  the  case  in 
point,  because  I  was  desirous  of  conveying,  in  the  confined 
limits  I  have  allowed  myself,  some  slight  idea  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  Amnesty  decree,  enacted  and  published  by 
the  Heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  in  favor  of  his  suJBTering 
subjects  and  countrymen.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  among  many 
others,  several  highly  deserving  Portuguese  have  thereby  been 
restored  to  their  families,  after  having  resided  among  us;  and, 
I  could  venture  to  pledge,  they  would  be  the  first  to  issue 
from  their  present  solitude  and  heartily  aid  in  any  plan,  pro- 
perly encouraged  and  firmly  supported  by  us,  for  tiie  relief  of 
their  distracted  country. 

After  the  above,  almost  involuntary,  digression,  I  resume 
the  thread  of  my  narrative  of  what  passed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  the  affairs  of  Portugal.  On  the  ensuing  29th  (April)  the 
Emperor,  in  his  character  of  King  of  Portugal  and  Algarves, 
proclaimed  the  Constitutional  Charter  which  he  had  already 
prepared  for  his  European  Dominions,  and  preceded  by  the 
following  laconic  preamble ;  '^  Dom  Pedro,  by  the  Grrace  of 
God,  King  of  Portugal  and  Algarves,  &c.  Do  hereby  make 
known  to  all  my  Portuguese  subjects,  that  I  am  pleased  to 
decree,  grant,  and  order  to  be  immediately  swora  to  and 
accepted,  the  Constitutional  Charter  hereunto  annexed,  which, 
from  this  time  hencefor wards,  shall  govern  those  my  King- 
doms and  Dominions,''  &;c. 

It  would  carry  me  far  beyond  my  proposed  limits,  were  I 
to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  Constitutional  Charter,  thus 
legitimately  and  magnanimously  bestowed  on  his  European 
subjects,  by  the  Heir  and  Successor  to  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
three  days  after  he  was  officially  made  acquainted  with  the 
melancholy  event  which  had  placed  the  sceptre  of  his  ancestors 
in  his  hands.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  Charter,  founded 
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wiOltteprinolidDSofimlilieflanr,  a«d  satted  to  ike  kaUU 
Mid  wftots  of  the  peopie  for  wfaom  it  was  intended.  It  contaiii» 
mwy  of  iht  leading  featmes  of  the  Brttisb  ComsrtMatiOB ;  eon^ 
bines  tbe  principal  and  pracfioal  results  of  the  anoieni  Statatej» 
of  tbe  realm^  aad  oarefiiUy  avoids  tbe  errors  into  which  tl» 
late  Cortes  had  falloEu  It  balances  tbe  several  pomrs  of  tbe 
execmtiTey  and  shows  a  duereonsideration  to  the  v»io«i  ofdeis 
in  tbe  State*  It  confirms  the  old  monarchical  bans;  d^nes 
the,  ei^tent  of  territory;  declares  the  rights  of  tbe  snbject; 
establishes  the  nature  of  the  national  representatioa  and  power 
of  tbe  Legislature ;  creates  a  Hovse  of  Peers»  and  points  oat 
the  manner  in  wbich  tbe  laws  are  to  be  promulgated.  It  regH" 
\^u^  the  elections ;  describes  tbe  moderating  antbority  of  the 
Sovereign ;  marks  the  limits  of  tbe  execntive ;  places  tlie  a«c- 
cession  to  the  throne  beyond  doubt;  provides  for  all  emergencira, 
in  cases  of  minority,  or  disability*  on  tbe  part  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign ;  ennrnerates  the  duties  of  the  ministers  aad  conn- 
sdloni  of  State,  and  secures  tbe  defence  of  the  kingdom,  by  a 
suitable  armed  force.  Its  next  care  is  to  promote  the  due  admi^ 
wstraiion  of  jostice,  of  the  public  funds ;  and^  in  every  other 
respect^  the  Portngnese  Charter  makes  provision  for  the  secu^ 
rity  of  person  and  property ;  for  the  freedom  of  the  |Hess;  aad 
heUs  tiofftb  such  gieirantees  as  are  suited  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  the  iodivsdnal  and  the  general  prosperity  of  tbe  State. 

Such,  my  Lord,  is  tbe  nature  of  the  Constitutional  Charter 
bestowed  on  the  Portuguese  people,  certainly  with  as  mach 
rig^t,  and  petssibVy  with  more  cordial  liberality,  than  the  one 
granted  to  the  French  by  the  elder  Bourbon,  on  his  return  to 
Uie  land  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  a  happy  combination  of  eveiy 
thing  dear  to  a  rejecting  Portngnese,  and  if  in  practice  it 
should  be  found  to  contain  defec?ts^  their  remedy  is  left  to  tbe 
operation  of  time,  the  great  arbiter  of  all  political  calcnlatieiis. 
Iiis»  in  short,  adapted  to  prodnoe  the  moM  salutary  effects; 
to  chedi^  misrule;  raise  tte  country  from  the  state  of  apathy 
and  debanement  in  which  it  has  been  sunk  for  ages,  and  esta* 
Uish  harmcmy  on  a  solid  Imsis.  It  bids  fair  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  hnman  happiness,  and  create  a  public  opinicm  ia 
the  nation — that  main  spring  by  which  tbe  political  machine  is 
moved,  and  an  essential  requisite  in  which  Portugal  has  hither- 
to been  so  lamentably  deficient.  It  is,  besides,  a  poroud  and  eve^ 
lasting  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  tfie  denor, 
and  maiks  his  love  for  his  subjects,  as  well  as  that  msaiy 
and  independent  mind,  firmness  of  character,  and  promptitcrde 
of  aetion,  with  which  he  is  so  pre-eminently  distioguidied* 

I  have  still  a  few  words  more  to  say  on  the  siAject  of  tbe 
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Portas^uese  Charter;  ftlttuNigh  I  feel  compelled  to  ooiifess, 
that  ahnost  all  I  could  add  on  the  independent  aiid  htmdsome 
nuimier  in  which  it  was  bestowed^  has  ahready  been  antidpated 
by  an  assunuftce  of  the  highest  and  moat  respected  character 
It  basy  my  Lord,  in  Spain,  and  other  comitries,  in  whidi 
liberal  institutions  are  viewed  with  a  kind  of  ominons  dread^ 
been  very  confidently  asserte^l,  that  the  Constitntiooal  Ghaiter, 
thus  bestowed  oa  his  Eoiopean  subjects  and  couuUynien,  by 
Bom  Pedro^  was  of  English  origin;  and  it  has  eveo  bees 
attempted  to  persuade  the  Portuguese,  in  order  to  reodter  it 
more  unpopular  among  the  privileged  ordem,  that  it  was 
actually  seat  out»  ready  cut  and  dry,  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  whcie 
the  Sovereign  had  no  other  alternative  left,  than  tamely  to 
submit  aad  qnietly  affix  his  signature.  From  the  feeble  evi- 
dence in  my  own  possession,  I' can  declare  this  to  be  a  foul 
and  ridiculous  calumny,  invented  by  those  who  have  an  im«- 
OMdiate  interest  in  aspersing  our  national  character  in  the 
Peninsula.  Such  a  circamstance  is,  besides,  totally  inoott- 
sistent  with  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  ^e  Emperor.  He  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  brook  such  an  indignity,  coming  from 
any  power,  however  mighty,  on  the  earth. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  Emperor  was  informed  tea 
days  previous  to  the  receipt  of  the  official  despatches  from 
Lisbon  of  bis  Father's  death,  when  he  immediately  retired  to 
his  doset,  and  daring  that  interval,  his  grief  and  his  meditation 
were  not  interrupted  by  any  foreigner;  nor  were  bis  intentions 
at  the  time  known  to  any  one  but  his  most  confidential  advisers* 
Our  own  diplomatic  agents  at  his  court,  were  as  mnch  asto^ 
nished  as  the  public  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at  seeing,  on  the  96th 
of  April,  his  decree  confirming  the  Regency  of  Portugal ;  on 
tl^  S7th,  bis  Amnesty  edict,  and  on  the  29th,  the  publication 
of  the  Constitutional  Charter  intended  for  Portugal;  every 
body  being  aware,  that  the  official  news  of  the  Father's  death 
had  only  reached  the  Brazilian  capital  on  the  previous  25th.. 
The  act,  consequently,  was  bis  own,  as  well  as  all  the  others  by 
wtiich  the  important  step  was  accompanied,  and  to  him,  there- 
afore,  and  him  akme,  is  all  the  merit  of  so  noble  and  courage- 
ous resolve  exclusively  due.  This  fact  was  explidtly  mid 
pointedly  avowed  by  our  late  lamented  Premier,  in  his  memo« 
ruble  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  of  last 
December^  in  the  following  emphatic  words  t 

'Mt  has  been  surmised  (hat  tUs  measure,  (the  grant  of  a 
Constitutional  Charter,)  as  well  as  the  abdication  which  ac- 
companied it,  was  the  ojffspring  of  our  advice.  No  such  thing. 
Great  Britain  did  not  suggest  this  measure.  It  is  not  her  duty> 
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Bor  her  practice,  to  offer  saggestions  for  the  internal  regala^ 
tions  of  lore%n  States.  She  neither  approved,  nor  disapproved, 
of  the  grant  of  a  Constitntional  Charter  to  Portegal ;  her 
opinion  upon  that  grant  was  never  required .  Tme  it  is,  that  the 
instrument  of  the  Constitutional  Charter  was  brought  over  to 
Europe  by  a  Gentleman  of  high  trust,  in  the  service  of  die 
British  Government.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  had  gone  to  Brazil 
to  negodate  the  separation  of  that  country  from  Portugal.  In 
addition  of  his  character  of  Plenipotentiary  of  G^eat  Britaio, 
as  tiM  mediating  power,  he  had  also  been  invested  by  the 
King  of  Portug^  with  the  character  of  His  Most  Faithful 
Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  for  the  negomation  with  Bra^ 
That  negodation  had  been  brought  to  a  happy  condusion; 
and  therewith  the  British  part  of  Sir  Charles  Stnart^s  com- 
mission had  terminated;  but  Sir  Charles  Stuart  was  stfll 
resident  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  for  negociating  commercial  arrangements  between 
Portugal  and  Brazil.  In  this  latter  character,  it  was,  ttmt 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  was  requested  by 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  be  the  bearer  to  Portugal  of  the  new 
Constitutional  Charter.  His  Majesty's  Government  foondno 
fault  with  Sir  Charles  Stuart  for  executing  ttiis  commission: 
but  it  was  immediately  felt  that  if  Sir  Charles  Stuart  were 
allowed  to  remain  at  Lisbon,  it  might  appear  in  the  eyes  <tf 
Europe,  that  England  was  the  contriver  and  imposer  of  the 
Portuguese  Constitution.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  was,  therefore, 
directed  to  return  home  forthwith;  in  order  that  the  Con- 
stitution, if  carried  into  effect  there,  might  plainly  appear  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  Nation  itself,  not  forced  upon 
them  by  English  interference." '  . 

This  is  a  clear  and  unquestionable  proof  that  the  British 
government  did  not  officially  offer  any  direct  advice,  or  pre* 
sent  any  requisition,  for  the  grant  of  a  Constitutional  Charts 
to  Portugal ;  although,  in  resolving  on  the  measure,  the  Em- 
per(^  must  have  been  sensible  that  he  was  doing  an  act, 
required  by  existing  circumstances,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
pleasing  to  our  ministers,  as  individuals,  and  one  that  woald 
be  applauded  by  the  British  nation,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
enlightened  Europe.  No  man  knew  his  native  country  better 
than  the  Emperor ;  no  one  could  have  possessed  more  correct 
ideas  of  what  was  requisite  tor  its  felicity,  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  abide  by  his  resolution,  taken  with  views  the  most 

'  The  preceding  extract  and  subsequent  ones,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Can* 
niog's  corrected  Speech,  afterwards  published  by  Huchard, 
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disinterested  and  patriotic.  He  was  sensible  of  the  weaknesis 
and  errors  of  his  late  father.  He  had  beheld  him  the  dape  of 
rapacious  ministers ;  he  had  seen  the  treasures  of  the  State, 
wrested  from  a  wretched  people^  serve  <nily  to  feed  the  Inxury 
of  conrtiersy  and  he  had  himself  witnessed  the  sad^  effects  of 
misrule  in  the  European,  as  well  as  in  the  American,  division 
of  the  Monarchy.  Ever  an  observant  youth,  and  endowed 
with  the  strongest  powers  of  discernment,  he  had  often  reflected 
on  the  conduct  of  the  old  hypocrites  and  parasites  by  whom 
his  father's  pahtce  was  unceasingly  crowded ;  he  had  observed 
the  deluded  monarch  select  his  confidential  advisers  from 
among  men  who,  under  the  mask  of  false  virtue  and  splendid 
pride,  concealed  views  the  most  interested ;  and  he  had  noticed 
that  the  reins  of  government  were  too  often  entrusted  to  mi- 
nisters, unmindful  of  their  duty,  and  careless  of  the  common 
w^are — ministers  who  persecuted  merit  and  honor,  and  re- 
warded such  only  as  were  willing  to  partake  in  their  vices, 
and  not  reveal  their  crimes. 

Mixing  with  society  and  watching  the  condition  of  the  people, 
he  had  formed  certain  political  maxims,  as  a  guidance  for  his 
conduct,  if  he  should  ever  be  invested  with  regal  authority. 
He  had  read  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  his  own  country,  per- 
haps with  a  degree  of  enthusiastic  ardor,  and  stored  in  his 
mind  principles  on  which  be  was  determined  to  act,  whenever 
an  opportunity  presented  itself.  He  had  taught  liimself  to 
smile  at  the  divine  institution  and  right  of  Kings,  and  it  had 
entered  into  his  creed  that  the  people  were  the  real  sources 
of  power,  and,  consequently,  that  it  was  for  their  benefit, 
security,  and  happiness,  that  he  should  one  day  ascend  the 
throne.  He  had  witnessed  the  demonstrations  of  popular 
feeling,  in  the  Brazilian  capital,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1821, 
when  having,  in  his  own  and  his  Father's  name,  taken  the 
oath  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  Portugal,  he  was  hailed  as 
the  tutelar  angel  of  the  country,  and  the  chosen  instrument  of 
its  future  felicity.  The  demonstrations  of  joy  and  gladness 
which  he  then  saw,  excited  impressions  on  his  ardent  mind, 
which  were  never  obliterated. 

No  one,  my  Lord,  can  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Brazilian  Independence  was  achieved,  without  being  filled 
with  respect  and  admiration  for  the  youth  who  dared  to  do  so 
bold  a  deed.  Such,  I  candidly  confess,  weije  my  own  sensa- 
tions, when  I  eagerly  perused  all  the  interesting  details.  His 
acts  have  frequently  been  traduced  among  us ;  but  they  will 
bear  a  diorough  investigation.  Many  of  them  are  wor&y  of 
the  best  days  of  Rome,  and  as  such  do  I  consider  the  one  above 
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meatioiied^  us  well  a«  tbe  grant  of  a  CoMtitntional  C^arlw  to 
Portogal.  When  tbe  Independence  of  Brazil  was  effected, 
the  Emperor  had  it  in  bis  power  to  become  an  absolate 
Sovereign*  Addresses,  from  several  of  the  pro? inces*  woe 
sent  to  him,  soliciting  him  to  exercise  an  absolate  sway,  which 
he  rejected  with  disdain.  At  the  opening  of  the  Constituent 
C<N9gr€iss,  ''  The  time  for  deceiving  men  is  passed/'  said  b^ 
in  bis  speech  to  the  assemUed  representatives ;  ^'  it  most  be 
made  known  that  all  governments  are  no  other  than  the  resolt 
of  the  national  will»  and  have  no  other  object  than  the  utiU^ 
af  tbe  people." 

From  the  moment  he  wielded  the  sceptre,  be  seemed  de* 
termined  to  point  ont  to  the  people  of  Bra^,  the  road  that 
would  lead  them  to  their  own  happiness  and  prosperity,  aad 
he  pledged  bis  royal  word  to  second  all  their  ^orts.  Ceih 
tinually  exposed  to  the  uncertainties  of  chance,  some  provinoes 
bad  recently  been  the  dupes  of  factious  men^  ready  to  decoy 
and  mislead  them.  Seeing  that  tbe  people  were  nnceasiogiy 
tormented  by  reactionary  anarchy,  he  resolved  that  tbe  country 
should  be  ^(overned  by  a  national  code  and  defined  laws*  Oa 
the  11th  of  December,  1823,  tbe  Project  of  a  Constitatiou  for 
Brazil  was  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  State,  on  bases  pre- 
sented by  tbe  Emperor  himself,  then  sent  to  tbe  several  prora* 
ces,  and  by  them  duly  accepted  and  approved  of^  as  the  law 
of  the  land.  From  the  above  period  up  to  the  preset  momeot, 
this  Constitution  has  been  in  full  operation,  and  attended  with 
tbe  most  beneficial  consequences.  Anarchy  has  disappeared; 
.  the  several  provinces  have  been  united  and  consolidated,  aid 
tbe  administration  of  justice  materially  improved.  Brasl 
^  has,  in  a  word,  prospered,  and  the  Imperial  government  is  now 
acknowledged  and  respected  throughout  Europe. 

After  this,  in  candor  let  me  ask,  could  the  Emperor  do 
less  for  his  European  subjects  than  be  had  done  for  the  Bmsi" 
liaos?  Could  be  fail  to  be  equally  foenefioent,  equally  jast, 
and  equally  patriotic  ?  He  could  not,  for  a  moment,  expe^ 
that  the  Portuguese  people  would  remain  quiet  and  eodore 
the  stigma  of  an  absolute  govemm^it,  when  the  Brazilians, 
their  children  and  descendants,  were  enjoying  all  the  benefits 
of  a  national  code.  The  idea  would  have  bc^n  preposteroas 
— ^nay,  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  Lusitanians.  H« 
therefore  granted  to  them,  whilst  the  right  and  poWer  were  still 
in  bis  hands,  a  Constitutional  Charter*  modelled  after  tbe  soe 
which  had  been  adopted  in  Brazil,  yet  modified  and  arraog^ 
U^  tbe  state  of  Portugal.  The  plan  and  basts  are  the  saffio, 
and  i^n  a  caieful  comparison  of  each  article,  respeotivdyi  I^ 
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not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  Portugaese  Cl^rter  is  as  j^erfeet 
as  liberality  and  human  foresight  coold  make  it.  It  establishes 
the  CkHsstitutional  predominance  of  the  nobility,  an  essential 
baste  on  nrhich  all  monarchies,  even  the  representative  and 
mixed  ones,  must  essentially  rest;  and  to  all  the  orders 
in  the  State  it  affords  aiAplo  guarantees.  To  argtie  that  the 
Portuguese  are  unfit  for  the  enjoymeiit  of  sttch  a  Constitutton, 
partioiilariy  after  the  successful  experience  of  nearly  fbnr 
years  in  Brazil,  were  almost  an  insult  to  the  understanding 
of  my  readers. 

What  our  own  government  thought  o'f  the  Constitutional 
Charter  for  Portugal,  and  the  authority  under  which  it  was 
gtanted,  may  be  safely  collected  from  the  remarks  of  our  la- 
iBsented  Premier,  contained  in  his  Speech  above  mentioned. 
I^y  ate  as  follow:  "  As  to  the  merits.  Sir,  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution for  Portugal,  1  have  neither  the  intention,  nor  the 
ri^t,  to^  offer  any  opinion.  Personally,  I  have  formed  one ; 
bat  as  an  English  Minister,  all  I  have  to  say  is — May  God 
prosper  this  attempt  at  Constitutional  liberty  in  Portugal! 
and  may  that  Nation  be  found  as  fit  to  enjoy  and  to  cherish 
its  new-bom  privileges,  as  it  has  often  proved  itself  capable 
cf  diseharginsf  its  duties  amongst  the  Nations  of  the  World. 

*'  I,  Sir,  am  neither  the  champion  nor  .the  critic  of  the  Por- 
togtiese  Constitution.  But  it  is  admitted,  <m  all  hands,  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  legitimate  source — a  consideratioii 
tl^hleh  has  mainly  reconciled  Continental  Europe  to  its  esta- 
blishment, and  to  us,  as  Englishmen,  it  is  recommended  by 
Ae  ready  acceptance  which  it  has  met  with  from  all  orders  of 
flie  Portuguese  people.  To  that  Constitution,  therefore,  thus* 
luiqtiestioned  in  its  origin,  even  by  those  who  are  most  jealous 
of  tUd  new  ii^tttutions — to  that  Constitution,  thus  sanctioned 
in  its  outset  by  the  glad  and  gratelbl  acclamations  of  those 
who  are  destmed  to  Hve  under  it — to  that  Constitiition,  founded 
on  principles  in  a  great  degree  similar  to  those  of  our  own, 
tibotigh  differently  modified,  it  is  impossible  that  an  Edglish- 
Yxoiti  ^ould  not  wish  well." 

A  more  candid  and  explicit  opinion  respecting  the  Portu- 
guese Charter  than  the  above,  could  not  have  been  expressed 
by  our  Premier,  now  no  more,  both  in  his  character  of  an 
Individual  and  minister.  As  the  latter,  he  declares  "that  its 
orligiD  is  unquestioned,  even  by  those  wbo  are  most  jealous 
dTnew  institutions."  This  must  mean,  that  its  origin  is  not 
questioned  by  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  yet,  how 
is  it,  then,  that  we  see  them  plotting  its  overthrow,  in  broad 
daylight?    Evidently,  it  must  be  to  suit  their  own  private 
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Tiews ;  or  because  they  consider  us  favoraUe  to  its  estai^lK 
ment,  and  likely  to  reap  the  largest  portion  of  the  beneits,  if 
Portogal  is  thereby  regenerated,  the  same  as  we  have  done  by 
the  new  order  of  things,  in  Brazil,  a  theatre  rather  too  distant 
for  tbeir  insidious  machinations. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  a  review  of  the  other  acts  of  the 
Emperor  in  reference  to  Portugal.  On  the  26th,  he  signed  and 
issued  Letters  Patent,  as  King  of  Portugal,  addressed  to  sack 
Nobles  as  he  was  pleased  to  appoint  to  the  House  of  Peers; 
viz.  two  Dukes,  one  Patriarch,  four  Archbishops,  twenty^ 
seven  Marquesses, ' forty-three  Counts,  thirteen  Bishops; 
total  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Peers,  seventy-seven.  By  a 
Decree  of  the  same  date,  His  Imperial  Majesty  appointed  the 
Duke  de  Cadaval,  President  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
Patriarch,  Vice-President.  By  a  separate  Decree,  he  ordered 
the  elections  for  the  deputies  to  the  General  Cortes  of  the 
Kingdom  to  commence  immediately,  pursuant  to  the  Coo- 
stitution ;  the  Regency  of  the  Kingdom  being  enjoined  to 
carry  this  decree  into  full  effect. 

Having  thus  laid  a  basis  for  the  future  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  Portugal;  having,  in  the  very  best  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  justice,  enacted  and  granted  a  Constitution,  congenial  to 
the  habits  and  conformable  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  having,  in  the  character  of 
King  of  Portugal  and  as  the  rightful  heir  and  successor  to 
those  realms,  given  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  affectioa 
towards  his  countrymen,  and  evinced  the  deepest  interest  for 
their  glory  and  future  welfare ;  having  organised  a  govern- 
ment, secured  it  by  ample  guarantees,  and  afforded  the  means 
of  directing  it,  in  such  manner,  as  to  be  productive  of  and 
propitious  to  liberty,  to  justice,  and  the  individual  rights  of 
all — terrible  to  the  wicked  and  protective  to  the  good — ^such 
a  government,  in  short,  as  would  insure  a  vigilant  police^ 
restore  economy,  balance  the  several  powers  in  the  State, 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  remove  unwise  and 
odious  distinctions,  destroy  all  prejudices,  develope  the  gra- 
dual, but  effective  powcif  of  education,  create  a  real  union 
and  sympathy  of  habits,  and  eventually  give  a  common  feeling 
to  Provinces,  hitherto  almost  unconnected  and  in  a  state  of 
actual  rivalship: — ^having  done  all  this,  as  he  fondly  hoped, 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  King  of  Portugal  put  the  last  seal 
to  the  happiness  and  security  of  both  independent  Kingdoms, 
by  formally,  yet  conditionally,  abdicating  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal in  favor  of  his  own  Daughter,  Queen  Mary  II. ;  thus 
giving  the  final  and  most  signal  proof  of  his  love  and  fidelity 
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to  bis  Brazilism  subjects,  as  vf^  as  of  magomnmity  «Dd 
disiDterestedness,  in  yielding  up  a  Oown  at  the  mom^it 
safely  placed  on  his  own  head. 

The  solemn  decree  by  which  this  importont,  yet  conditional, 
transfer  and  conveyance  was  made,  is  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
May  2, 1826,  consequently^  several  days  after  all  the  other 
ordinances,  decrees,  and  acts,  relative  to  the  future  destinies 
of  Portugal,  were  passed  and  signed.  It  is  therefore  pre- 
sumable, that  this  last  and  momentous  measure  had  undergone 
the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  was  resolved  on  with  a 
full  and  firm  conviction  of  its  necessity,  as  well  as  a  due  sense 
of  its  important  consequences.  The  Act  itself,  being  one  of 
Ae  deepest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  at  the  present 
moment,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  insert,  in  this  place, 
a  literal  and  faithful  translation. 

**  Don  Pedro,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Portugal  and 
Algarves,  &c.  &c, — ^Do  hereby  make  known  to  all  my  Portu* 
guese  subjects  that,  it  being'  incompatible  with  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  of  Brazil  and  those  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal 
foe  me  to  continue  to  be  King  of  Portugal,  Algarves,  and  the 
Dominions  thereof;  And  wishing  to  felicitate  my  said  King- 
doms as  miuch  as  is  in  my  power,  I  have  thought  proper, 
from  an  impulse  and  free-will  of  my  own,  to  abdicate  and 
yield  up  all  the  indisputable  and  inherent  rights  which  I  hold 
to  the  Crown  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy,  together  with  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  aforesaid  Kingdoms,  to  the  person  of  my 
dearly  beloved  and  highly- valued  Daughter,  the  Princess  of 
Gran  Par4,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  in  order  that  She,  as 
their  reigning  Queen,  may  govern  them  independent  of  this 
Empire,  and  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  i;ahich  I  have 
thought  proper  to  decree,  grants  and  command  to  be  sworn  to, 
by  my  Rescript  of  the  29th  of  April,  in  the  current  year ; 
And  further,  I  have  been  pleased  to  declare,  that  my  said 
Daughter  and  reigning  Queen  of  Portugal,  shall  not  depart 
from  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  until  I  have  had  official  proof  that 
the  Constitution  has  been  sworn  to,  in  the  manner  by  me 
ordained,  and  until  the  espousals  of  marriage,  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  make  for  her  with  my  beloved  and  highly-valued 
Brother,  the  Infante  Don  Miguel,  shall  have  been  carried  into 
full  effect  and  the  marriage  concluded ;  And  this  my  Abdi- 
cation and  Transfer  shall  not  take  place,  if  any  one  of  these 
two  conditions  should  be  wanting,^'  &c.  &c. 

From  an  expression  in  the  above  decree,  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  Abdication  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  was  an 
act  exclusively  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  it  originated  in  an 
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f  imptfte  a9d  ftee  will  tf  his  own;"'  tliat  UhH  ^m  ticAiyr^ 
taimhy  any  advice frpm  his  Ekiropean  allies.  This  tim  i» 
anotherproof  of  the  Emperor's  iiiag»amiiiity,  disiotereatedaoiui 
$md  deVotion  to  the  welihre  of  bis  Brazilian  subjects^  Tlmt 
tbU  abdieation  was  a  spontaneous  act  of  bis  own,  is  also  fall; 
testified  by  the  declaration  made  by  onr  departed  Pveiaier,  ia 
his  speech  above  alluded  to.  *^The  ink  with  which  tiiis 
agreen»nt  was  written  (meaning  the  Brazilian  Treaty  of  lod^ 
poidence  and  Separation)  was  scarcely  dry,  wh^  the  unex* 
pe^ed  death  of  the  King  of  Portugal  produced  a  new  state 
of  thiiigs^  which  united  on  the  same  head  the  two  Crowns 
which  it  bad  been  the  policy  of  ]^gland»  as  well  as  of  Poi^ 
tagal  and  Brazilt  to  separate.  On  thai  occasion,  Great 
^taki  and  another  European  Court,  closely  connected  wik 
Brazil,  tendered  advice  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  now  hecoaie 
King  of  Poftugal,  which  advice  it  cannot  be  accumtely  said 
that  His  Imperial  Majesty  followed — because  he  had  decided 
tot  himself  before  it  reached  Bio  de  Janeiro ;  but,  in  cooftr- 
mity  with  which  advice,  though  not  in  consequence  of  it.  His 
Impedal  Majesty  determined  to  abdicate  the  Crown  of  P<»w 
tpgal  ia  &vor  of  his  eldest  Daughter.  But  the  Empenw  of 
Bm^  had  done  more.  What  had  not  been  foreseen-r^wluii 
weald  have  been  beyond  the  province  of  any  foifeign  Powei 
to  advise^-^His  Imperial  Majesty  had  accompanied  his  abiH^ 
cataon  of  the  Crown  of  Portugsu,  with  ike^  grant  of  a  free 
(Sanstitntional  Charter  to  that  Kingdom.'^ 

>From  the  abovie  passage  it  is  dedudble,  that  the  Brilisb 
and  Austrian  govevnmeots  were  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
Empeior  had  the  right  and  power  to  abdicate  his  Crown;  and 
the  other  iUu^rative  particulars,  thus  disclosed  to  Parliaa^cat» 
distinoity  dmw/ihat  he  exercised  that  right  and  power,  nvM" 
assed  by  any  advice^  and  unshackled  by  any  previous  plan  to 
id^er  the  line  of  suoeession.  ThQ  wishes  of  both  in  this  t%- 
ipe^t,  as  ii  afterwards  turned  oat,  w^re  ^licipated  ;  but,  beii^ 
naw  im  i«cord,  the  avowal  will  always  operate  as  a  coi^ 
Hittti^  and  approval  of  the  Une  of  conduct  pursued  by  tbe 
!lie^peror«  After  having  been  the  mediatii^  poweip,  for  die 
fieparation  of  Brazil,  only  a  few  months  before,  it  wa&  natoisl 
and)  oonsisitent  for  Great  Britain  to  wish  that  every  cdistaob 
should  here  moved,  which  might  obstruct  or  endanger  tto 
due  fulfilment  of  so  recent  a  l^eaty ;  and  this  could  oi^y  he 
done  by  an  abdication.  The  act,  neveitheless,  was  conditieiN 
al>and  rested  on  the  compliance  of  twa  essential  stipulations, 
i?iz.*-^first,  the  acceptance  of  the  Charter  by  the  Poirtugoei^ 
aa^  secondly,  on  the  espousals,  an^  marriage  of  the  Qii^en  wttk 
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lite  Inftnte  ^**  Don  Mi^el,''  being  eofupbied.  Uidess  tHes4 
two  peremptory  conditiotis  wete  faliilledy  the  Emperor  foml^ 
ally  declared^  that  his  abdication  should  be  beW  noil  and 
void. 

*  The  first  condition  was  fulfilled,  and  the  Constftntion  ac^ 
cepted  in  Portagal.  Of  the  secotni,  that  part  only  has  beei 
carried  into  effect  which  relates  to  the  esponsals^  ori  the  peart 
of  the  lofarfte  Don  Mtgiiel,  performed  at  Vienna,  by  proxyi 
in  th^  nsnal  manner.  The  other  part,  viz.— the  complMon 
and  consnmmration  of  the  marriage  cannot  possibly  take  ptao^ 
for  nearly  ten  years,  owing  to  the  minority  of  theQoeen.  AH 
this  time,  therefore,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  continnes  to  be  the 
lawful  King  of  Portagal,  and  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
Vested  in  that  right  belong  to  him.  In  the  interval,  whoever 
governs  Portogal,  can  be  no  other  than  his  delegate  and  re* 
prcsentative.  As  a  parent,  he  is  also  the  natural  guardian  of 
h!s  daughter;  and  although  the  espousals  of  marriage  have  been 
celebrated,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  can  be  made  binding, 
when  the  parties  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  ai^ 
the  disparity  of  age  so  great.  Tliere  is,  besides,  the  risk  of 
two  Kves  to  run,  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Well  assured  of  his  right,  and  ever  anxious  to  exercise  it 
for  the  benefit  of  his  Earopeau  countrymen,  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  in  his  character  of  King  of  Portugal,  according  to  tho 
hxsi  advices  from  Hio  de  Janeiro,  has  appointed  his  Brother^ 
the  Infante  Don  Miguel,  to  be  the  R^ent  of  Portugal  and  his 
6wn  Representative,  until  his  daughter  shafli  have  attained  the 
age  prescribed  by  law.  It  i«  ftirtber  confidently  added,  th«t 
he  has  imposed  on  the  future  Regent  and  his  o#n  Bepre^ 
sentative,  the  peremptory  condition  of  supporting  and  abiding 
by  the  Constitutional  Charter,  as  originally  granted,  ontH 
altered  or  modified  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  certainly  an  event  not  very  generally 
expected  in  England ;  although,  under  all  circumstances,  il 
has  by  no  means  taken  me  by  surprise.  In  the  dilemma  irf 
^hich  he  was  placed,  the  Emperor  had  scarcely  any  other 
alternative  left  him.  With  regret  he  had  seen,  in  the  courser 
of  last  year,  the  Portuguese  territory  attacked  by  a  band  of 
armed  rebels,  instigated  and  sent  forward  by  the  Apostolical 
Junta  of  Spain,  and  assuming,  as  a  cloak  to  their  insidious 
and  treasonable  views,  the  name  of  a  Prince  with  whom  they 
had  not  the  smallest  connexion,  and  from  whom,  consequently, 
they  had  not  received  the  slightest  authority.  Although  the 
Iiifante  Don  Miguel  has  not  publicly  disavowed  the  actr  and 
crimes  thus  wantonly  perpetrated,  it  is  very  presumable  that 
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be  has  given  due  satisfaction  on  the  subject  to  his  Broflier« 
Ae  Emperor^  and  sincerely  lamented  the  unjastifiable  use 
made^of  his  name,  when  he  had  no  participation  whatever  in 
the  acts  or  views  of  the  perpetrators.  This  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  there  are  several  instances  on  public  record  in  which 
the  Infante  Don  Mi^el  has  evinced  the  utmost  love  and  re- 
gard for  his  absent  Brother,  as  well  as  an  extreme  readiness 
to  obey  his  commands^  and  follow  his  wishes.*  Since  the 
death  of  the  Father, -many  letters  must  have  passed  between 
thetn,  with  which  the  public,  of  course,  can  have  no  acquaint- 
ance ;  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  infer,  that  the  explanations  and 
avowals  they  contained  were  of  a  nature  to  leave  the  Empe- 
ror's confidence  unshaken. 

The  Emperor  had,  moreover,  seen,  that  the  Constitutional 
Charter  was  obstructed  in  Portugal,  by  a  prevailing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Prince  who,  in 
the  course  of  time,  was  likely  to  become  Sovereign,  and  to 
whom,  consequently,  the  privileged  orders  were  afraid  to  give 
offence.  The  Emperor  was  also  aware  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Infanta  Regent  had  been  placed,  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues by  which  she  was  surrounded,  amidst  so  general  an 
effervescence  of  party-spirit.  He  had  read  her  own  complaints, 
and  trembled  for  the  effects  of  a  weakness  inseparable  from 
her  sex.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  turmoils  in  which  the 
country  was  plunged,  and  doubly  so  at  the  state  of  the  In- 
fanta's health,  when,  according  to  bulletins  and  official  advices, 
she  was  declared  past  recovery.  Unless  an  early  and 
powerful  remedy  were  applied,  he  clearly  foresaw  that  Portu- 
gal would  be  plunged  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  and 
thus  easily  fall  a  prey  to  the  insidious  schemes  of  her  neigh- 
bors. He  himself  would  have  gladly  flown  to  her  relief;  bat 
the  war  with  Buenos-Ayres  was  not  properly  terminated. 

Atistria  had,  besides,  early  recommended  the  appointment 
of  the  InfanteDon  Miguel  as  Regent,  considering  it  to  be  the 
best  means  to  reconcile  all  parties ;  and  the  papers  on  the 
subject  lately  printed  in  the  Moniteur,  very  clearly  show  that 
the  French  government  was  also  favorable  to  the  plan.  It  is 
confidently  asserted,  that  Russia  had  equally  joined  in  the 
measure.    The  views  of  Austria  on  the  subject  had,  indeed, 

*  At  a  grand  dinner  given  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  at  the  house  of 
the  Brazilian  Minister  in  Vienna,  in  honor  of  the  acknowlegement  of  the 
Independence  of  Brazil,  and  at  which  Prince  Metternich,  several  of  the  Au- 
strian Princes,  Nobility,  and  Generals,  as  well  as  the  whole  Corps  diplomatic 
guCf  except  the  Spanish  envoy,  were  present,  the  Infante  Don  Miguel  enthu- 
siastically drank  the  health  *'  of  all  the  good,  faithful  and  zealous  servaotsof 
his  august  Brother  and  true  Friend  !" 
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been  early  sabmitted  to  the  Emperor  himself^  in  the  niissioQ 
confided  to  Baron  Neuman ;  and  he  was  confident  that  the 
choice  could  not  be  objectionable  to  any  other  of  his  Allies,  as 
long  as  it  was  done  for  the  v^elfare  of  Portugal,  in  strict  accord 
ivitb  all  his  previous  acts,  and  the  appointment  conferred 
under  the  best  guarantees  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  for  the 
presentation  of  the  Constitutional  Charter. 

From  all  that  is  publicly  known  on  the  subject^  it  was  in 
this  spirit,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Infante  Don  Miguel,  as  Regent  of  Portugal  and 
his  Imperial  Brother's  Delegate  and  Representative  for  the 
time  being,  took  place,  and  God  grant  that  the  experiment  may 
be  successful.  The  future  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Por- 
tugal, consequently,  will  soon  be  in  his  hands.  There  are  pre- 
judices against  him,  in  his  own  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  errors  into  which  he  fell  on  the  unhappy 
SOthof  April,  1824.  Injustice  to  the  young  Prince,  it  must, 
however,  beacknowleged,-that  his  late  Father,  King  John  VI., 
in  the  various  edicts  issued  from  on  board  the  Windsor  Castle, 
where  he  and  the  Royal  Family  had  taken  refuge,  during  the 
confusion  and  consternation  in  which  the  Portuguese  capital 
was,  at  that  time,  thrown,  attributed  the  rash  and  reprehensible 
act  of  the  Infante  Don  Miguel,  in  assembling  the  troops,  issuing 
proclamations,  and  imprisoning  a  number  of  individuals,  with- 
out the  knowlege  of  his  Father,  to  the  bad  advice  of  wicked 
and  designing  men,  who  had  deceived  the  young  Prince,  availed 
themselves  of  his  inexperience,  and  made  him  an  unconscious 
instrument  of  their  own  nefarious  and  ambitious  designs.  The 
subsequent  eclaircissement  of  this  singular  aflair,  and  particu- 
larly the  proceedings  instituted  against  his  advisers  and  ac- 
complices, render  it  probable  that  this  was  really  the  ease,  as 
the  Infante,  apparently  convinced  of  his  error,  instantly  obeyed 
the  Father's  peremptory  summons,  and  joined  him  on  board  of 
the  Windsor  Castle.  On  the  12th  of  May  he  wrote  a  letter, 
addressed  to  his  King,  Father  and  Lord,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  first  sentence : 

"  To  love  and  serve  your  Majesty,  has  been,  from  the  time 
I  knew  myself,  the  principal  occupation  of  my  life,  and  the 
only  object  of  my  ambition.  If,  at  any  time,  I  succeeded  in 
giving  indubitable  proofs  of  my  fidelity,  the  paternal  heart  of 
your  Majesty  will  perhaps  now  receive  them,  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  involuntary  errors  into  which  the  want  of  ex- 
perience and  of  reflection,  attributable  to  my  age,  led  me  to 
fall." 

At  the  same  time  the  Infante,  **  fearful  that  his  presence  in 
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ViSfixm^X  ndgbt  give  pretext  t«  evU^minded  pemonslo  renew 
4i9tarbiiiices  and  iDtrigaes,  very  foreiga  to  the  pore  aentim^nte 
be  badjast  truly  uttered,"  requested  of  his  Father  to  be  allMrtfd 
to  travel  for  some  time  in  Europe.  From  that  period  vnp  te 
the  present  moment,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Inilwle 
Don  Miguel  has  resided  at  the  Conrt  of  Vienna^  where,  it  u 
generally  acknowleged,  he  has  materially  improved  hin^df. 

\niat  course  he  will  adopt  on  his  arrival  in  Portugal,  vested 
with  power,  time  only  can  show.  AU  will  depend  <m  hift  cm^ 
staucy  in  pursuing  the  wishes  of  his  distant  Brother,  and  on 
the  advisers  he  may  collect  round  his  person.  If  he  follows 
the  example  of  Ferdinand  VII.  on  his  return  from  France^  ia 
May,  1814,  he  is  lost,  and  his  unhappy  country  ceplunged  into 
a  state  of  anarchy  and  desohition.  If  he  treads  in  the  steps 
of  his  older  Brother,  and  does  for  Portugal  what  the  latter  has 
done  for  Brazil,  his  countrymen  will  be  eternally  his  debkns  ; 
his  youthful  errors  will  be  forgotten,  and  his  name  rovdred 
thrpu^out  Europe.  If  he  avoids  and  abhors  the  intrigues  and 
corruption  in  which  the  court  of  Lisbon  has  been  sunk  for 
many  years,  and  allows  only  upright  and  good  men  to  enter 
into  his  councils,  then  will  his  administration  endear  his  me* 
mory  to  his  grateful  countrymen ;  it  will  he  marked  by  peaoe 
and  coocord,  and  regeneration  will  every  where  attend  his 
steps.  If  be  has  profited  by  the  lessons  and  example  of  tibe 
Emperor  Francis  II.  under  whose  roof  he  has  now  resided  for 
upwards  of  three  years,  he  will  know  the  affection  a  ntler 
ought  to  have  towards  his  people,  and  guide  his  actions  by  the 
safe  standard  of  justice  and  equity.  If,  in  diort,  he  has  im'- 
proved  during  his  travels,  it  is  still  confidently  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Infante  Don  Miguel,  in  his  new  character  of  Regent 
and  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom,  will  constitute  the  felicity  of 
Portugal  and  her  Dominions. 

No  doubt  he  has  much  to  do ;  yet , if  he  emulates  the  maBly 
virtues,  candor,  patriotism,  and  devotion  of  bis  Brother,,  and 
never  forgets  the  principles  which  placed  his  ancestors  on  the 
Lusitanian  throne,  he  will  equally  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  and  his  name  will  be  blessed  by  future  gene- 
rations. If  be  sincerely  devotes  himself  to  heal  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  his  country,  his  administration  will  be  mentioned 
with  the  same  pride,  as  are  die  reigns  of  some  of  the  first 
worthies  who  adorned  the  throne  of  Portugal.  On  all  hands, 
it  is  allowed  that  the  Infante  Don  Miguel  has  talents,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  he  will  display  them  on  so  interesting  an 
occasion. 

Most  Princes  have  committed  errors  and  follies  in  their 
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gr<Mi  A>  smd  iodised  in  some  exceiaw,  almo$t  kuaepair^Me  ftoia 
the  temptati<ms  with  which  they  are  surrounded*  Dm  Pedro 
idiaaelf  is  scarcely  an  exception ;  bat>  from  the  moment  he 
was  called  tQ  the  throne,  he  seemed  to  enter  into  himself,  and 
resolved  ta  devote  his  time  and  ^orts  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  has  never  since  once  wavered  in  his  determineiticii, 
althoc^lfh  he  has  had  immense  difficulties  to.  overcome.  H^ 
has  evinced  the  most  signal  proofs  of  magnanimity  towards  his 
bitter  enemi^>  even  those  wild  and  visionary  theorists  who 
would  gladly  have  converted  the  Brazilian  {provinces  into 
separate  republics,  merely  that  tbey  might  themselves  take 
the  lead  in  them.  He  has  set  the  best  example  of  economy, 
moderation,  and  civic  virtue ;  and  hitherto  shown  that  the 
crime  which  he  most  abhors,  is  to  break  bis  faith  with  his  peo- 
ple. He  has  ever  evinced  a  marked  dislike  to  iatterers  and 
falsehood.  He  has  uniformly  shown  himself  open  to  advice; 
yet  never  disi)osed  to  pardon  an  untruth.  The  offence  which 
he  has  always  punished  with  most  severity,  has  been  a  wilful 
intention  to  deceive  him.  Some  of  his  acts,  when  visiting  the 
provinces,  to  know  the  wants  of  the  people  and  correct  abnses, 
ari^  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Henry  IV.  of  France.  When  be 
arrived,  for  the  first  time,  at  Bahia,  in  February,  1836,  he  said 
to  Uie  inhabitants,  '^  Now,  that  I  am  among  you,  tell  me 
frankly  what  you  want,  in  order  that  I  may  at  once  apply  a 
remedy,  and  afterwards,  furnished  with  a  full  knowlege  of  the 
cause,  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  send  back  my  Imperial 
orders  from  the  Court  of  Bio  de  Janeiro."  On  leaving  the 
capital  for  Bahia,  in  his  address  to  the  inhabitants,  he  uses 
the  following  memorable  words : 

*^  Inhabitants  of  Rio  de  Janeiro !  The  desire  I  have  to 
know,  if  it  were  possible,  all  my  subjects,  and  that  they  should 
personally  know  me;  the  intimate  conviction  I  entectain.that 
1^  dissensions  which  have  occurred  in  some  of  the  provinces, 
as  experience  has  taught  me  in  the  two  which  I  have  already 
visited,  arose  from  my  not  being  acquainted  with  their  wcmts, 
so  that  I  mi^t  have  applied  an  early  remedy ;  and,  finally, 
my  word,  passed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Bahia 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Independence  of  Brazil  was  acknowleged, 
I  would  hooor  that  province  with  my  presence,  now  ui^  me 
to  redeem  my  Imperial  pledge,  by  proceeding  to  the  aforesaid 
province,  on  the  3rd  of  the  ensuing  February,  in  order  to  thank 
the  inhabitants  for  their  efforts  in  expelling  the  Lusitanians. 

**  I  leave  amcmg  you  my  son  and  my  three  daughters;  On 
the  21st  of  March,  I  shall  quit  the  Province  of  Bahia,  so  as  to 
arrive  here  in  time  to  open  our  Legislative  Assembly,  as 
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ordained  by  the  Constitation  of  the  Empire,  which  does  and 
«hall  gOTem  us. 

'^  If  a  father  is  in  duty  bound  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his 
children,  how  much  greater  is  not  the  obligation  of  a  Sovereign 
towards  his  subjects  ?  If  I  have  already  been  among  yoa  lor 
the  space  of  eighteen  years,  shall  not  the  inhabitants  of  Bahia 
have  the  right  of  possessing  me,  for  the  short  period  of  a 
month?  These  are  incontestable  truths — and  the  inhabitants 
of  Bahia  are  deserving  of  such  an  honor.  You  know  it  well ; 
and  no  one  can  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  this  my  determination, 
dictated  both  by  policy  and  justice.  Anxious  to  rejoin  you, 
1  leave  you  for  the  moment,  and  recommend  order  and  tran- 
quillity to  you." 

Let  the  Infante  Don  Miguel  follow  such  an  example  as  this 
on  his  return  to  Portugal ;  let  him  address  bis  countrymen  thus, 
and  sincerely  carry  his  professions  into  practice.  Liberal 
principles  will  then  be  triumphant ;  the  new  institutions  con- 
solidated, and  all  the  plots  of  the  enemies  of  Portugal  de« 
feated. 

Such,  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,  are  my  hopes  and  vnshes 
on  this  important  subject;  although  I  am  by  no  means 
divested  of  apprehensions,  not  arising  out  of  any  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  sincerity  of  the  future  Regent  of  Portugal,  or  the 
distance  of  the  founder  of  the  Constitutional  Charter ;  but, 
because  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  plots  and  machinations 
unceasingly  and  strenuously  pursued  by  the  enemies  of  free 
institutions  in  any  part  of  the  Peninsula.  A  scheme  of  de- 
cided opposition  has  been  extensively  organised,  and  Portugal 
has  become  the  theatre  of  its  immediate  operations.  Many- 
partisans  of  high  rank  and  great  influence  have  been  enlisted 
in  the  cause,  and  I  fear  they  have  the  active  concurrence,  if 
not  the  open  support,  of  some  of  the  Continental  powers. 
Yet  much,  if  not  all,  depends  on  us.  We  have  more  moral 
influence  in  Portugal,  than  all  the  other  powers  put  together, 
whenever  we  seek  to  exercise  it,  and  the  point  at  issne 
depends  on  moral  influence  alone.  The  contest  about  to  en- 
sue in  Portugal,  is  not  one  that  calls  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  we  are  concerned.  Had  we  not  erred  in  1814, 
we  should  not,  at  this  moment,  have  had  a  single  regiment  in 
Portugal,  and  if  we  now  err  again,  God  knows  what  sacrifices 
we  may  not  eventually  be  called  on  to  make.  '  In  order  to 
explain  myself  more  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  the  Peninsula,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants;  for  unless  they  are  consulted  . 
and  complied  with,  Spain  and  Portugal  can  never  be  placed 
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in  a  penoaneBt  state  of  traoqaillityy  or  their  iDtenml  disputes 
cease  to  be  a  subject  of  dread  and  alarm  to  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  steadily  porsaed  by  His  Majesty's 
ministers,  since  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte,  that  the  general 
peace  of  Enrope  is  to  be  invariably  preserved,  by  a  due  main- 
tenance of  its  various  securities.  This  was  the  grand  object 
to  which  the  Allied  Sovereigns  pledged  to  direct  their  future 
efforts,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as  a  means  of  safety  to  all, 
and  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  recurrence  of  scenes  similar io 
those  which  followed  the  French  revolution.  A  general  basis 
was  laid  and  agreed  on,  and  from  it  certain  principles  were 
drawn,  which,  from  that  moment,  passed  into  public  law — If, 
however,  it  was  then  established,  that  it  was  the  common 
interest  and  obligation  of  all  to  consult  the  general  policy  of 
Europe,  in  questions  affecting  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
whole,  it  was  never  attempted  to  enact,  and  much  less 
formally  agreed,  that  the  Independence  of  the  several  States, 
in  their  own  internal  concerns,  should  be  taken  away.  Under 
the  plea  of  preserving  peace,  some  of  the  despotic  monarchs, 
who  became  parties  to  the  coalition,  might  secretly  have  had 
the  preservation  of  their  own  unimpaired  power  in  view,  and 
sought  at  any  time  to  have  a  plea  to  put  down  popular  efforts, 
directed  to  dislodge  arbitrary  rule,  and  recover  rights  unjustly 
taken  away.  Such  despotic  Sovereigns  might  have  been 
anxious  to  prevent  any  such  examples  elsewhere  from  spread* 
ing  among  themselves  ;  but  it  would  be  madness  to  suppose 
that  England  then  acceded  to  such  a  principle,  or  bound  her- 
self to  guarantee  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  the  actual  degree 
of  monarchical,  or  despotic,  power,  which  each  one  of  them 
actually  possessed,  at  the  time  of  the  general  arrangement. 

His  Majesty's  Ministers  have  always  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  made  known  to  the  public,  in  the  demi-official 
papers  which  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  circulate,  as 
a  guidance  to  the  national  opinion,  ^^that  there  exists  no 
article,  express  or  understood ;  nothing  of  a  general  under- 
standing, nor  admitted  obligation,  that  one  Sovereign  should 
have  the  right  to  call  on  another  to  interfere  in  his  own 
domestic  administration  (if  at  any  time  adverse  to  his  interests 
and  inclinations),  or  to  demand  the  power  of  Congress  to  sup- 
press any  merely  civil  contest  between  such  sovereign  and  his 
subjects.'  It  has,  nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  been  avowed, 
Uiat  the  stipulations  to  which  England  became  a  party,  admit 

^  Vide  Admioistration  of  the  Afiairs  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  for  18S3. 
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«tf  IB  iolerfinreDce  im  fuioh  caaet  as  ^'  menaee  the  gwenl 
trattquiUity  of  Eorope^  aad  threaten  to  re-iatrodaoe^  in  tb^ 
dangerous  excess,  those  principles  of  anarchy  and  sp^dii^oiiy 
thai  regicide  system,  and  tiiAt  infatuated  deatructioa  of  aU 
fdigious  faiAh  and  establishitienty  which  characterised  the 
French  reTolation*' 

Yet  hoW|  my  Lord,  ean  such  princijples  as  these  be  applied 
to  the  present  situation  of  Porti^l,.by  any  of  the  Powers  who 
took  part  in  the  CongresS'^. Vienna  1  Why,  then,  shall  Sprna 
abuse  a  public  covenant  made  for  other  purposes,  quite 
distinct  ?  How  Spain  has  interfered  with  Portugal,  whilst  the 
tetter  was  eraicing  a  ibrbeairance,  certainly  unexampled 
baying,  at  the  same  time,  peat  and  dreadful  means  df 
retaliation  within  her  reach,  is  matter  of  public  notoriefy« 
When  €fat  late  lamented  Premier  stated  the  reasons  why 
gOTemment  had  complied  with  the  requisition  for  military  aid 
on  the  part  of  Portugal,  and  showed  ^at  the  <?0isus  f(OBdetiM 
bad  arisen,  he  spoke  as  follows :  *'  Bands  of  Portuguese  rebels^ 
arBied>  equipped  and  trained  in  Spain,  bad  crossed  the  Spanish 
finmtier,  carrying  t^ror  and  devastation  into  their  own  coub« 
fry,  and  ptoclaioring  son^times  the  Brother  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign  of  Portngal,  sometimes  a  Spafiish  Princess;,  and 
sometimes  even  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  as  the  rightful  occupant 
of  tine  Purtnguese  throne.  These  rebels  crossed  the  frontienii 
not  at  one  point  only,  but  at  several  points ;  for  it  is  cemarit^ 
able  that  ttus  aggression,  on  which  the  original  application  to 
Great  Britain  for  succour  was  founded,  is  not  the  aggressioo 
with  reference  to  wUch  that  application  was  complied  with^ 
The  attack,  announced  by  tbe  French  newspapers,  was  on  ti^ 
North  of  Portugal,  in  tbe  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,'  aA 
oiBcial  account  of  which  has  only  been  received  by  His 
Majesty's  government  ftis  day ;  but,  on  Friday,  an  aocount 
was  received  of  an  invasion  in  the  South  of  Portugal,  ^nd-of 
the  Oapto'e  of  Villa  Viciosa,  a  town  lying  on  the  raad  from 
llie  Southern  frontier  to  Lisbon.  This  new  fact  establistedy 
even  more  satisfactorily  than  a  mere^confnrmation  of  tl^e attack 
first  complained  of  would  have  done,  the  systematio  pature  of 
fte  ajigresdion  from  Spain  against  PortagaL  One  hostile 
irruption  might  Iiave  been  made  by  some  single  corps,  escaping 
from  Skdr  quarters — by  some  body  of  stragglers,  who  might 
have  evaded  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  Authorities ;  and 
one  sueh  accidental  and  unconnected  act  of  violence,  mi^t  not 
have  been  conclusive  evidence  of  c^nizance  and  design  (m 

'  Vide  Administration  of  tbe  Affairs  of  Gi%at  Britain,  &c.  for  1823. 
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Hbm  peatt  <tf  those  Aathori<ies.  Bat,  wibm  a  simes  tii  attadoi 
lire  raade  along  the  whole  line  of  a  firoDtier,  it  is  difficult  to 
demy  that  soeh  miiUiplied  instances  of  hostility  are  evidence 
of  concerted  aggression* 

'*  If  a  single  company  of  Spanish  soldiers  bad  crossed  the 
frontier  in  bastile  array,  there  could  not,  il  is  presanied,  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  that  invasion.  Shall  bodies  of 
sen,  armed,  clothed,  and  regimented  by  Spain,  carry  ike  and 
9  word  into  the  bosom  of  her  unoffending  neighbor,  andshaU 
it  be  pretended  that  no  attack-^no  invasion  has  tabera  plslce^ 
because,  forsooth,  these  outrages  are  committed  against 
Portugal,  by  men  to  whom  Portugal  had  given  birth  and 
nurture  ?  What  petty  quibbling  would  it  be  to  say,  that  an 
invasion  of  Portugal  from  Spain  was  not  a  SpanUk  invasion^ 
because  Spain  did  not  employ  her  own  troops,  but  hired  mer^ 
ceoaries  to  effect  her  purpose?  And  whi^  difference  is  ity 
except  as  aggravation,  that  the  mercenaries,  in  this  ioatanoe^ 
were  natives  of  Portugal  ? 

^^  I  have  already  stated,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  it  never  haa 
been  tlie  wish,  or  the  pretension,  of  the  British  Govermnenl 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Portuguese  l^ation. 
Questions  of  that  kind  the  P(»rtuguese  Nation  must  aetile 
among  themselves*  But  if  we  were  to  admit  thatbordeaof 
traitorous  refugees  from  Portugal  with  Spanish  arms,  or  arnur 
fomii^e^  or  restored  to  diem  by  Spanish  authorities,  in.  tbeur 
hands,  might  put  off  their  country  for  one  purpose,  aad  put  it 
#»  again  for  another— put  it  off  for  tlie  purposes  <tf  attack,  and 
put  it  on  again  for  the  purpose  of  impuoitr^tf,  I  say^  we 
v^re  to  admit  this  juggle,  and  either  pretend  to  be  deceived 
by  it  ourselves,  or  attempt  to  deceive  Portugal  into  a  belief 
Oat  there  was  nothing  like  external  attadi — ^nothing  of  foreign 
bostihty  in  such  a  maxim  of  aggression,  such  pretence  and 
attempt  would  perhaps  be  only  ridiculous  and  contemptible  9 
if  they  did  not  acquire  a  much  more  serious  character  fromr 
being  employed  as  an  excuse  for  infidelity  to  ancient  friend* 
ahip>  and  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  the  positive  stipubitioaa 
of  treaties/'' 

To  all  intents  aM  purposes  the  act  at  aggression  alluded 
to  was  Gompletely  Spanish ;  as  King  Ferdipand,  if  he  had  sot 
wished,  mi^t  have  prevented  it  at  the  time  with  as  much  ease 
as-hesobseqiiently  disarmed  and  dispelled  the  pevpetnUors, 
when  he  feared  the  consequences  would  otherwise  faU  heavy: 
onhis  own  head.   Yet  what  was  Ibe  plea  advanced  by'SpaiDfor 

*  Vide  printed  Speich  of  the  l^th  of  December,  182|S, 
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this  anwarrantable  aggression^  and  (he  subsequent  maintenance 
of  an  army  on  the  frontiers^  evidently  for  a  similar  purpose  1 
This  Ferdinand  has  never  dared  distinctly  to  avow^.  It  is, 
however,  implied,  that  he  acts  from  precedent.  Yet,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  parity  of  cases, 
even  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  most  strenuous 
Legitimates,  if  he  seeks  to  imitate  the  example  of  Louis 
XVIII.  We  are  indeed  told  that  the  contest  between  Spain 
and  her  subjects  was  introduced  at  the  Congress  of  Verona ; 
and  that,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  facts  on  this 
subject,  than  what  events  had  rendered  sufficiently  knovni, 
France  claimed  the  consent  of  Europe,  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  common  aid,  if  eventually  necessary,  to  suppress  a  revo- 
lution so  directly  affecting  the  general- objects  of  the  Congress. 
The  French  Ministers  insisted  that  this  contest  fell  imme- 
diately within  the  two  objects  of  the  Congress;  viz.  the 
suppression  of  all  revolutionary  and  antisocial  principles,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  of  Europe ;  but  that 
both  these  objects  were  alike  endangered  by  the  condition  of 
Spain.  That  it  was  a  Jacobinical  revolution,  and  that  if  a 
Jacobinical  revolution  had  any  distinctive  characters,  they 
were  three."  It  was  further  argued  '*  that  a  revolution  is 
necessarily  such,  when  it  is  effected  by  a  military  defection ; 
when  it  restrains,  and  consequently  endangers,  the  person  oC, 
the  King  and  his  family,  and  when  it  operates  as  a  system  of 
irreligion  and  spoliation  of  the  Church."' 

Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  pleas,  and  also  the  maxims  on 
which  they  were  founded,  urged  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  as 
an  excuse  for  the  French  campaign,  then  preparing  against 
Spain.  In  aggravation,  it  was  added,  that  His  Catholic 
Majesty  had  no  control  over  his  soldiers — that  the  restraint 
on  his  own  person  was  notorious — that  he  was  not  allowed  to. 
choose  his  own  Ministers — that  he  was  compelled  to  sign 
warrants  for  the  execution,  or  rather  murder,  of  his  own  most 
faithful  and  zealous  adherents — that  he  was  only  nominally 
the  head  of  his  own  Kingdom — that  the  Spanish  Princes  were 
living  in  a  state  of  daily  peril  and  anxiety  for  their  lives,  &c. 
In  a  word,  it  was  pleaded  that  the  example  of  such  a  re- 
volution might  affect  the  safety  of  the  French  crown — ^nay, 
that  it  might  even  extend  beyond  France.  On^ese  premises, 
the  latter  claimed  the  right  to  employ  what  she  called  the 
means  of  self-defence. 

Yet,  even  granting,  for  a  moment,  that  all  these  pleas  were 
true  and  real,  in  what  way,  let  me  ask,  can  they  now  be 

'  Vide  Administration  of  the  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  for  1823. 
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applied  to  Portugal ;  or  ns^d  to  put  down  a  Charter,  granted 
in  as  legitimate  a  manner,  as  the  one  bestowed  by  the 
Bourbons  themselves  on  the  French?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  affinity  between  the  two  cases.  It  is,  however, 
universally  allowed,  that  the  picture  of  Spain,  drawn  by  the 
French  diplomatists,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  was  in  most 
respects  untrue,  and  in  others  highly  exaggerated.  It  is 
certainly  a  fact,  that  the  Spanish  revolution  commenced  with 
the  defection  of  the  troops ;  but  it  led  to  the  re-establishment 
of  a  Constitution,  previously  in  force,  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  one  that  had  been  acknowleged  by  ourselves,  and 
by  all  the  European  powers,  except  France.  To  it  the  king 
voluntarily  adhered^  and,  whilst  the  new  system  was  in  opera- 
tion, he  was  under  no  other  restraint  than  that  imposed  by 
law.  He  had,  in  the  outset,  besides,  another  option  left  him. 
AVhy  did  he  not  assemble  the  Cortes  of  the  realm,  in  the  form 
and  manner  he  himself  had  pledged,  in  his  decree  issued,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1814  ?  He  had,  moreover,  sanctioned  the 
principle  on  which  that  revolution  was  founded,  as  well  as  the 
means  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  by  his  formal  acquies- 
cence and  co-operation,  in  all  its  acts,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
three  years. 

The  real  views  and  intentions  of  the  French,  in  their 
invasion  of  Spain,  are  now,  however,  better  understbod  than 
when  it  commenced.  The  Constitution  has  been  thrown  down^ 
and  the  King  at  liberty,  for  nearly  the  last  three  years — yet 
the  French  have  not  quitted  their  strong  hold.  They  are  still 
in  military  possession  of  Spain,  and  enjoy  her  exclusive 
commerce.  And  what  has  Spain  gained  by  this  interference? 
Is  she  more  tranquil,  or,  is  the  King  more  at  ease  ?  Certainly 
no.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  at  this  moment,  to  see  the  Insui^ents, 
raising  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Catalonia,  use  precisely 
the  same  pretext  as  the  one  of  which  the  French  availed  them- 
selves for  the  invasion  of  Spain,  in  1823.  These  Insurgents^ 
who  certainly  are  not  Constitutionalists,  proclaim,  as  a  plea 
to  their  acts,  that  their  King  and  Royal  Master  does  not  enjoy 
his  liberty,  and  that,  consequently,  they  have  united  to  free 
him.  They  further  announce,  that  he  has  authorised  them  to 
do  this  service,  on  his  behalf,  by  a  royal  order  and  secret 
instructions,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  Curate  Merino 
and  Baron  de  EroUes,  in  1823,  when  their  respective  divisions 
were  acting  as  a  vanguard  to  tfie  French.  These  Insur- 
gents make  known  to  their  countrymen,  that  the  captive 
monarch  has  commissioned  them  to  assert  his  rights,  and. 
free  him  from  his  present  bondage.    How  formidable  these 
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fosmgnt  bMAi  haw  ah^eidy  beeond  ki  CftttdoMi^  «i# 
how  likdy  it  is  that  their  example  will  woti  be'fdk 
lowed  in  other  prdviDces,  every  mail  brings  frn^  <ott^ 
firmatiott.  The  three  yearft'  pveseace  of  a  Preach  t^mf 
has  BDt>  therefore^  restored  tranquillity  to  Spaia,  or  pie*' 
vented  the  inroads  of  anarchy.  Spaing  on  the .  cotitn^*y^ 
is  in  the  sitnation  of  a  smothered  volouwy  ready  ti»  hur^ 
fortti  with  redoubled  ihry. 

In  the  pretext  of  which  the  Catalonian  Insui^nts  avail 
themselves,  they  certainly  are  right.  At  no  period  of  his  Hfe^ 
except  when  Buopaparte's  prisoner  at  Valenfay^has  Fetdkmsd 
pf  Spiun  enjoyed  so  little  liberty  as  at  the  present  momeni^ 
although  his  restraint  does  not  arise  oat  of  any  Cemiituiianti 
c^use;  consequently,  it  is  not  under  the  eognisanee  «Ctll# 
French  Bourbons.  He  dares  not  perform  ti)&  most  triflhig 
act  of  sovereignty  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  pmlf 
by  whom  he  his  governed,  and  whom  he  trembles  to  di^bef 
or  offend.  His  life  was  never  in  so  much  danger ;  for  even  tf 
he  hesitates  or  wavers,  the  dagger,  or  poison,  is  prepared  fm 
him.  And  is  the  party  by  whom  he  is  thus  overawed  more 
eligible  to  the  French,  than  the  Constitutionalists  were>  wlioikr 
they  drove  away  I  If  the  question  were  proposed  to  tto 
French  ofiic^s  oow  in  garrison  in  Spain,  I  feel  confident  they 
wcmld  say,  no.  The  ruling  party  of  the  day  is  composed  m 
the  monks  and  friars,  with  Father  Cerilo  at  their  head,'attd  at 
all  times  r^ady  to  dethven^  F^dinandAif  he  shimld  oounterttcf 
their  wishes*  He  is,  in  fitct,  no  other  than  a  nominal  monard^ 
The  de  facto  Kkig  of  Spiain  is  his  bfo^r  Chari^a ;  because 
the  real  prime  minister  of  Spain  is  the  wife  of  the  latter^  and 
her  adjutant;  ttie  elder  sist^  and  Princess  Royal  of  Fortngair 
To  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  every  one  looks  up  bb^  1^  fotaitf 
Monarch  of  Spain,  seeing  Ferdinand  without  Issuo  aatf 
unpopular.  They  find  the  latter  deserted  by  all  those  who/ 
in  1823,  were  his  most  strenuous  supporters;  for  to  afi  huhe^ 
shown  the  most  marked  ingratitu^.  They  have  seen'  fbaff 
every  minister  who  has  served  him  finthfuUy,  or  become*  tho 
instrument  of  bis  follies,  in  hiSs  turn,  has  been  dism^e^ 
and  in  many  instances  banished.  The  clerical  party  who  mm 
m  reality  rule  Spain,  besides^  behold  their  favorite  cbamf^oil^j^' 
the  In&nte  Don  Carlos,  ready  to  go  all  the  lengttis  they  coohl 
wish.  He  is  moreover  eeonomicalr  suad  has  amassed  a  lai^ 
fortune ;  whilst  the  elder  brother  has  scarcely  a  doUar  at  Ml 
disposal.  Yet  it  is  not  from  these  restraints  that  Ae^ataldfiiatt 
Insurgents  seek  to  free  their  Lord  and  Mast^.  They  wish  to* 
remove,  &r  from  his  perscm,  every  man  af  BM>derato  ^ews^^ 
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WsA  were  ikmf  to  sueceed,  tberf  wontd  dei&BWiid  wtetam^  to 
ttose^days  which  were'  marked  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
luquiaition.  ■ 

'Bae  situation  of  Spain  is,  in  fact,  awful,  and  the  FVench 
tlmnselves  already  begin  to  disclose  the  truth.  They-  tbeai^ 
sdves  now  ask — ^what  remedy  can  be  applied  T 
r  *  Two  are  the  great  political  parties  formed  in  Spain^  vis. 
lAberals  and  Serviles,  or  Constitutionalists  and  Roy^listS) 
perfectly  opposed  in  their  views,  and  only  to  be  vecoQCiled  by 
^eat  and  mutual  concessions,  on  the  part  of  each.  The  other 
'^rties  are  only  subdivisions  of  the  two  leading  ones,  according 
to  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  fervor  which  they  manifest 
in  favor  of  a  Represeiitative,  or  Absolute,  Governmenl 
fienoe  is  it,  that  those  Royalists  are  called  ApostoUcals,  who, 
borne  away  by  a  fanatic  seal  and  anxious  to  establish  despotism 
4>n  a  solid  basis,  se^  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Churchy 
and  even  restore  the  Inquisition.  In  the  pursuit  of  their  object, 
'  they  go  so  far  as  to  menace  the  reigning  Sovereign  with'  their 
powerful  anger^  unless  he  implicitly  acquiesces  in  their 
wishes ;  nay,  they  even  threaten  to  depose  him,  and  place 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  brother.  The  denominations  of 
Anilhero,  Moderate,  Mason,  and  Comunero,  are  applied  to  the 
Liberal  party*  according  to  the  ideas,  more  or  less  democ'raticat, 
which  they  may  entertain  of  the  form  of  government  best  suited 
for  their  country. 

In  order,  however,  to  understand  correctly  the  nature  of 
these  two  great  parties,  it  is  necessary  to  present  de  facto 
definitions,  by  noticing  how  their  political  tenets  work,  when 
reduced  to  practice.  As  they  now  stand,  the  Constitutional- 
ists wish  to  have  the  present  government  destroyed,  in  or3er 
that  another  one  may  be  established,  on  a  representative 
basis ;  whilst  the  Royalists  support  the  despotic  system  ih 
force.  In  examining  the  composition,  strength  and  opinions 
of  one  and  the  other  party,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
those  opposed  to  King  Ferdinand's  government  wish  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Cadiz  Constitution,  that  a  foreign  Prince 
should  ascend  the  throne  of  Spain,  or  even  that  a  Republican 
form  of  government  should  be  adopted ;  in  like  manner  as  it 
is  matter  of  mere  indifference,  if,  among  the  Royalists,  there 
are  many  who  seek  the  total  extermination  of  the:  Liberals, 
even  by  fire  and  sword  ;  or  that- they  wish  to  call  the  Infante 
Don  Carlos  to  the  throne.  Suffice  it  lo  say,  that  these  two 
opposite  parties  have  been  struggling  for  the  ascendancy  in 
Spain  ever  since  the  year  1812,  and  that  each  one  hi& 
alternately  had  it  twice. 
-   The  several  re-actions  and  transitions  have  not  been  bloody 
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Joiood  the  party.coming  lata  pawer ;  bat  matters  twre.  ^, 
gone  so  far,  that  the  sanie  forbearance^  if  the  aotagoMwt^ 
again  enter  the  field  of  action^  cannot  be  eocpeoted.  llbftt 
tbey  i^iil  again  come  into  contact  with  each  other,  fffonaM 
present  appearances,  seems  inevitable;  and  when  thM  meifl 
aomeSy  we  nuty  eiLpect  to  see  Spain,  from  one  eatrmna  l» 
l^r,  burning  ia  civil  war,  and  the  decision  left  to  f 
There  is  no  other  alternative,  as  matters  stuid ;  for  it  *, 
soon  be  settled  whether  Spain  is  to  cootiaae  to  be  mi  BofD* 

E^jx  nation,  or  whether  she  is  to  be  plunged  into  a.  slate;  loff 
rbarism,  similar  to  that  of  Africa*  In  one  point,  howevai^ 
both  parties  are  agreed,  and  this  is,  in  the  icalamities  thi 
aatioQ  experiences,  as  well  as  the  impoteat^  oi  the  gomiw 
aient  Both  would  ^adly  put  an  end  to  vtbe  misfoitnattSoC 
Ahe  people ;  but,  in  the  means  by  which  so  desirable  s^  ^aririi 
to  be  attained,  it  is,  that  their  division  commences.  .S«cb  isl- 
and has  been,  the  cause  of  the  convulsed  state.ofSpaio^ for 
Uie  last  twelve  years ;  and  it  must  continue^  to  the  mIA.  aai- 
scandsd  of  all  Europe,  until  a  proper  remedy  is  appUedL  > .  ' 
It  is,  indeed,  undeniable  that^  if  Spain  possessed  any  otftar* 
monarch  than  Ferdinand  VII ;  or  rather,  had  she  on  the 
tiurone  a  wise,  discreet,  dexterous,  and  spirited  Si^vereigai  aha- 
might  still  emerge  from  her  pres^it  anhappy  siluatiaa, 
without  passing  through  all  the  horrors  ofa  revohitioa  aat. 
dvil  war ;  as  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  raler  grcidaaHy 
to  c^dm  the  agitated  minds  of  ttie. people;  aljkay  aaiattag. 
jealousies  and  fears ;  pour  balm  into  the  raidcMag  wa«nd%^ 
and,  having  once  established  a  suitable  and  firm  baais,  giada*. 
ally  introduce  such  reforms  as  are  most  required.  This,  fcc^ 
example,  he  might  easily  have  done^  in  the  year  1814^  at* 
1820,  without  losing  his  own  dignity,  or  clashing  vrith  .ftaalt 
of  his  subjects  who  had  hitherto  lived  09  abases  and  fattenoi. 
on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  He  had  ooly  to  hold  01^  tat 
the  industrious  and  enlightened  classes,  secure  hopes;  tiiai* 
the  public  grievances  would  be  remedied — he  had  oalj^  lo.ilsa- 
candor  and  keep  his  wordi  The  Cadis  Constitutioa  was  aa. 
obstacle  in  his  way — ^it  would  easily  have  beenfonBgdoa,tfaa 
equivalent,  or  a  good  substitute,  had  been  offerai.ia  ito 
stead.  It  was  not  a  national  work;  although  it  hadbaea^ 
generdly  accepted,  not  so  much  from  its  intrinsic  mmts^^ai . 
tiie  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  \b%  country  was  at.lM' 
time  placed.  Many  good,  able  and  patriotic  men'  bad^aa 
doubt,  contributed  to  its  fprmation ;  but  ^ey  wene  theattei^:. 
and  overshot  the  mark.  The  bases  wxoe  good,  and.  tba'an». 
tieak  Statutes  of  the  realm  Iram  which  they  wava  maii^  4a<* 
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1^  ftkii  MgM/  vespMtaMe  {  yet  ilid  appDeatioiislmd  been 
^•a  maeV  extelmd  for  a  people  like  Ibe  Spaniards,  and  the 
details  wMe  at  variance  with  their  nsages,  habits  and  preja^ 
4ioM.  Every  man  who  could  read/ bad  foriiied  his  opinion 
«poii  the  Cadiss  Constitationr  and  each  respected  it  only  in  the 
ligbt  of  an  experiment.  It  might,  therefore,  easily  bare  been 
iii^draim,  withMt  the  employmeint  of  a  military  force,  or  a 
Mdtnence  to  acts  which  the  feeling  mind  cannot  contemplate 
)»ithoot  horror.  ^ 

The  favorable  opportanity  .was,  however,  lost,  and  the 
iatal  experience  of  twelve  years  has  taught  the  Spaniards 
tiiftt  the  want  of  talent,  sincerity,  and  virtue,  so  remarkable  in 
lUm%  Ferdinand,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
BenHrbMuif  precludes  all  possibility  of  a  hope  that  the  present 
difflnenoes  can  terminate  bv  a  friendly  compromise.  AH 
Undi  of  negociations  are,  therefore,  considered  as  unavail- 
•Me^  and  tto  two  great  parties  in  Spain  stand  in  the  attitude 
of  two  hostile  armies,  which,  having  mutually  reconnoitred 
each  oAer's  position,  are  now  only  waiting  for  a  favorable 
Of^rtonity  to  commence  the  attack,  and  thus  decide,  by 
foree,  a  eentest  which  cannot  be  left  to  the  umpirage  of  rea- ' 
£Mm.  This  is  the  real  situation  of  Spain ;  and  to  this  has  sh^ 
ttt  length  been  brought,  by  ingratitude,  impolicy,  and  misrale. 

Which  of  the  two  parties  is  in  the  right,  all  Europe  has 
idfeady  pronounced,  without  approving  of  its  extremes. 
Neither  is  it  problematical  to  which  the  soundest  part  of  the 
community  bdongs.  The  liberal  party,  as  in  Portugal,  is 
OMnposed  of  the  enUgfatened  classes;  of  merchants,  land*- 
owsers,  farmers,  and  artisans ;  in  short,  of  those  who  know 
Hie  interests  of  their  country ;  those  who  have  no  share  in 
tkie  abuses  by  whidi  it  is  devoured,  and  are  anxious  for  a 
change  of  government,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  op« 
posed  to  tbd  national  felicity.  Whatever  may  be  the  form 
of'<  gov^nment  which  this  party  may  succeed  in  establishing, 
it  will  be  lasting,  if  its  founders  adopt  efficacious  measures 
to  introduce  those  material  reforms  which  the  people  require, 
aod  evince  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  disintereste^ess.  Tlteir 
tots  will  be  respected,  as  long  as  they  do  not  rush  into  danger^ 
oos  extremes ;  and  their  measures  will  be  supported,  if  they  put 
ao  eiid  to  anarehy  and  relieve  the  people  from  the  heavy  and 
arbitrary  burdens  imposed  on  them.  When  firmly  established, 
if  diey  appropriate  the  useless  property  belonging  to  couf- 
vwits  and  churches,  or  left  in  mortmain,  to  meet  the  publio 
deoEUinds,  satisfy  die  national  creditor,  open  roads,  and  dig 
canals;  if  they  encourage  agriculture,  support  trade,  and 
befirieiid  the  people,  ^>ttsands  of  families  will  become  inter- 
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gradually  emerge  from*  the.  state  of  misery  and  degrtitir^' ^^ 

whicb  it  is  plooged.    The  Uberal.  institutioiis.  woold  *t 
come    consolidated^  the  object  of  the  change  baing«  _ 
obtained^  by  the  removal  of  the  great  cause  of  univ^aal  Mg^ 
content.  .     .    ia:  \ 

Amidst  all  the  transitions  throagh  which  the^Spairi^nii 
have  passed  since  the  year  1808  4  in  all  their  attempts  .li^ 
alter  the  form  of  government  there  has  not  been  the.  sUgbMai 
indication  of  a  Jacobinical,  ^or  repnblican  spirit.  NotiUog 
indeed  could  be  more  incompatible  with  the  ideas  of  eitiw 
the  Spanisb  or  Portugnese  people,  at  lai|;e;.  This,  thesa^^ii 
is  a  cbarge»  cognizable  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns^  .thal.^cw#|i 
be  brought  against  either  ofthem,since.the  acts,  ag.wiibii| 
of.  a  few  individuals,  if  any  such  madmen  as.  jacobiis^^ 
republicans  ever  existed  among  ,them,  can  never  ,afi^cst4i^ 
whole.  Besides,  nations  do  not  rise  up  and  coiiteB4*4ilp 
empty  shadows.  Isolated  individioals,  in  theory,  may  <piMlb|r 
one  form  of  government  to  another;  but  great  .jnw8es(tt4M| 
moved  only  by  interest,  and  when  they  take  op  anas.ageip|^ 
their  rulers,  it  is  because  they  see  that  those  wbi  oaght*!^ 
promote  their  felicity,  are  working  their  ruin*     .  .        ,.     ..^i* 

In  order,  however  to  ^complete  the  picture,  it  may  bepio|^ 
to  add,  that  the  Royalist  party  is  chiefly  .tamposediidlTAJbf 
public  functionaries — those  who  live  on  the  miseii^a:^4ii 
people;  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nobles,  clergy,  aAd;,|M 
lower  orders,  ruled  and  tutored  by  their  spiritual  teaohaitj 
and  who  o^ually  conceive  that,  by  the  prevalence  <^^M 
institutions,  they  are  deprive<^  of  their  exclusive  pcivjk^fcLflf 
going  to  heaven,  in  their  own  way.  This  party  ;heartil]^i|i9l(^ 
the  Liberals,  b^ause  they  have  been  tatight,  by  their,:  jm^h 
riors,  to  consider  them  in  the  character  of  monster»f  .pii|| 
because  in  the  means  which  .the  Liberals  present  for  thedHi 
ycstablishment  of  the  nation,  (be  opposite  party  see  eleoipdli 
suited  to  destroy  their  own;  political  existence,  fOuhded,;M  4t 
has  hitherto  been,  on  the  abuses  which  they  have  beeb  li£<iQ|i 
tomed  to  practise,  and  tl^  darkuess  in  which  they , ha  vet.  Im^ 
the  people.  Not  seeing  any  remedy  to  the  evils  endnredb)^ 
the  nation,  they  cry  out,  *'  Death  to  the  Blacks  ;''  the  nafueite 
which  they  designate  the  Liberals,  whom  they  sefiJL^jto.boi^ 
with  epithets  the  most  defamatory,  in  order  that  they^QkUvha 
considered  as  the  authors  of  all  the  public  caianuties.  7llmr 
horrid  howls  are  repeated  at  every  moment,  persnaded  tkn^ 
if  the  Liberals  were  only  once  exterminated,  they  .woaU 
themselves  then  be  able  to  live  in  peace.  >  Insensate  menl 
even  more  inconsiderate  than  the  Ca»adian  savfgea,  mi»^\M 
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l|rtmteiqiitea  dbseiVes,  cat  down  the  tree  in  order  to'  ob'ta'in 
llPte  fr6it.  They  do  nof  reflect  tbat  if  their  wild  and  s^iseless 
p\Ms  mere  carried*  into  effect,:  the  wost  useful  part  of  the 
HaKkniw^iild  disappear,  arid  the  poblro  misfortunes  become 
Mititetteily  aj^grkvated.  ■  .  -        t 

:  Ideas,  so  borrittle  and- atrocious,  could  only  be  the  offs|)ring 
6f  a.'  sacerdotal  fury,  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  time  of 
Charfe^  V;  led  A^lphonsus  Diae  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  own* 
Brother,  merely  because  he  was  a  Pi*otestant.  A*  free  pardotf 
in^S{)ain  now  awaits  the  perpetrator  of  any  act  of  violende 
^^inst  the  Liberals,  even  fratricide,  as  long  as  it  is  pfer- 
imhed  in  support  of  the  throne.'  These  are  the  doctrines 
0j^itAy  preacted  from  the  ptlpit  and  confessional,  under  the 
ffriseiit  gnaWllanihip  of  the  French.  ThoKghtlcss  men !  to 
Mc^lre  liiett  own  tyrannical  and  debased  dominion,  this  same^ 
4^sr  of  political  fanatics,  in  other  time*,  drove  the  Moors 
and  Jews  from  their  country,  thus  leaving  an  irreparable  void 
jft^Mbpopohition,  useful  arts,  and  industry  of  Spain.  Having 
giateed  this  triamph,  they  next  established  the^  Iriquisition,  in 
<Ardferto  hav6  fnHscdpe  for- the  persecution  of  those  who  did 
ilotVjNibfitiit'  to  therr  own  creed.  And,,  after  hfl — what  have' 
ttef  hitherto  gaitied  ?  Notwithstanding  the  rigorous  and 
druel-^measores  which  they  have  pursued  for  the  last  three 
i^eims^ithc^  are  again  threatened  vrith  the  loss  of  all  the  fruits 
^?fheir>l«bbr's  and  inquietude.  They  themselves  begin  to 
liiiiik  t&atthdr  reign  is  approaching  to  an  end. 
"*'!»  ttus  dttly  appreciating  the  nature  and  views  of  the  two 

EiHties'tiow^  prevailing  in  Spain,  it'  may  easily  be  dedticed 
ai,  aar.tfife  colnponent  elements  are  so  discordant,  and  the 
:tihotives  of  enmity  and  variance  constantly  on  the  increase,  a 
cfreumstance  inevitable  as  long  as  the  present  fDnn  af  gotern- 
«ttet  lasts,  tbe  country  cannot  fail  to  be  kept  in  a  permanent 
state  of  agitation  and  alarm,  more  or  less  visible,  the  conse- 
^paenee  of  wjiich  must,  in  the  end,  be  a  civil  war.  The  appa- 
fttMf  apatfaiased  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  people  have 
tfttdtrred  the  existing  government  for  more  than  three  years, 
edntiot  iie  thken  as  a  guarantee  for  the  permanency  of  tfan^ 
dirittity,  bwaiise  it  must  be  rememb^ed  that' nations  ha'fe  f b 
wdtre 'great  drfficulties,  tod  consequently  lose  much'  time, 
l^(^re  they  are  enabled  to  throw'  down  an  established  govern- 

itikit  which,  being  in  possession  of  the  armed  force  and  the 
I.  .  .        ■  - 

^  DicitefPontlfiveSfUhifratriocciderefrfitrcm 
"'"*                           Permt^sitnif  Quii'vos'spiritus  exagitatf '  * 

I; ;   .    ;            '     'Frph  $c^v^ft0rr€ndum.!  Curttlh  wc  tette^  cavete/ 
f,l  J  * ;  , . ,      . ,  ; .     f  Nam  >$ctljsrum  artyic€9  Jiofim  profma  cMiU  
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{NiMte  TreiMttry,  oppressM  ttie  liatiofi,  wMiMt  ttcMt^f^^Mf 
Olber  than  iBdiiidnal  reaistaiice,  niitil  a  fayorabto  oppotisMlf 
prsfleats  itself^  or  the  cap  of  pubUo  misery  ki  filled  iip»  9m 
Spaniards  endored  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  WI  from  HMt 
year  1814  to  1920,  and  all  the  efforts  made  in  that  inMrNili  t» 
le-establish  the  Cortes,  were  frdittess.  The  bravest  mei^  MA 
as  Portier  and  Lacy,  lost  their  lives  on  the  seaffbld.  AB^tkeia 
events,  nevertheless,  served  to  condense  the  general' opteioil» 
and  accelerate  ttie  moment  of  explosiOB.  Riego,  as  soceeiiaM 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  as  he  was  in  the  end'-tm^ 
fbrtnnate,  witfi  only  a  handfol  of  men,  became  a  pami  tP^gspidi 
and  affcirded  the  nation  an  opportunity  to  rise  np  ligidMI 
tyranny.  The  same  must  again  happen.  Attempts  iiia(jp  iiaflr 
the  moment  fail;  bnt  they  will  be  repeated,  and  evealnaHr 
fliey  must  sncceed.  Who  can  then  command  ttie  tempMl  w 
cease  t  This  cannot  be  done  by  15000  Frdnchmen,  shut  up  ii 
Cadiz  and  Barcelona.  --** 

Under  snch  dronmstances  as  these,  how  then  can  any  thfag 
Make  p^aoe  and  harmony  be  expected  from  Spidn,  whiisi  ariiS 
a  monisi^BS  party  exists  mid  overawes  the  v«ry  Sov^raigttt'  A 
Coifstitntional  Charter^  raising  its  prond  crest  in  Pmrtagd,  %f 
the  Apostolicals  is  considered  to  their  interests  mote  dari* 
geffons,  from  its  example,  than  was  Riego's  colosm,  whta-ll 
advanced  into  die  interior  from  La  Islai  in  1820.  Aaajirial 
JtapptAf  it  is^  infinitely  more  atemning  to  them.  Ttey  odnsSiM 
it  almost  as  the  signal  for  that  dreadfol  contest  wfaioi;  ^SM/jf 
blow,  fiiwaits  them.  Hence  was  it,  that  they  sonnded  afir 
the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and  concentrated  all  their  fi>rces»  Bo** 
sponaive  to  their  call,  we  immediately  beheld  the  Pbrtugtfeit 
rebels  enter  Portugal,  on  two  points,  anfd  a  formidable  Sj^iiMi 
army  assemble  on  the  frontiers.  Tet  ^ali  Portugal  vecedi^ 
because  Ferdinand  of  Spain  and  his  ApostoMcatoprefer  abates 
to  freedom  ?  The  bare  Uiea  fflls  one  wifli  horror.  *  t 

In  sending  forward  the  Portagnese  rebels,  eqnippeA  a»l 
instmcted  on  his  own  territory,  ai^  as  a  kind  <rf  van^fnavd  to 
Ins  own  army,  Ferdinand  of  Spain  commenced  acampatgli 
against  ttie  adherents  to  the  Charter  of  Porti^^;  sim&Krl6 
flhe  one  which  Anstria  undertook  in  1881,  against  -Uie  NeHf 
politan  Constitutionalists;  and  of  the  sante  chusi  as  Adt 
wUch,  in  1S23,  the  Duke  d'Ang6iileme  commanded  agidwll 
the  Spanish  Liberals.  The  object,  as  already  eOibwn,  %aa  te 
same,  although  the  means  employed  varied  in  tiieir  form  and 
nature.  In  the  pretext,  however,  there  was  an  essetit!sl 
difference,  as  the  most  strenuous  Legitimates  will  readi^ 
iiUow.  At  the  time  it  was  alleged,  by  the  French  Ml 
Austrians^  tiiat  the  Spaniards  and  NMpomtttifir  had  ^eomniltted 
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itm  trngmAwtib^  crime  of  enactiBg  Coostitntioos  for  tlMiB« 
ielTeS)  without  the  previous  ^ant  and  concurr^ce  of  tiidi 
Mftf^ctive  S^vereigna ;  consequently,  tbey  were  to  be  pmusb-* 
#d  and  their  acts  disavowed*  This  objection,  however^  cannot 
be  Ap^iod  to  the  Portugnese  Charter,  which,  onr  late  lamented 
Prettiier  acknowleged>  *'  was  unquestioned  in  its  origin,  and 
Aduftitt^  on  all  bands,  to  have  proceeded  from  a  legitimatd 
S#miFeo"  tt  consideration  which  bad  mainly  reconciled  Con* 
iki^atal  Europe  to  its  establishment'' 

Wby  th«n  shall  Spain  be  allowed  to  avail  herself  of  m 
pvetext^  sot  authorised,  in  theory  or  practice,  by  the  maxims 
iigveed  upon  for  the  preservation  of  European  peace,  by  the 
^issembl^  Sovereignsi  at  the  dose  of  a  long  and  momentous 
VtlUfi  which  followed  the  French  revolution?  or  why  is  King 
S6idiM»d  now  to  carry  on  a  masked  war  against  institutions, 
t0  tbe  establishment  of  which  **  Continental  Europe  is  already 
iseconciled  ?"  Why  shall  he  be  allowed  to  cast  down  an  edifice, 
>litond*by  tbe  b«iid  of  a  Sovereign,  equally  as  independent,  and 
infiii^ly  mmre  powerful  and  liberal  than  himself,  merely 
lleeanse  he  dreads  lest  its  brilliancy  may,  in  (be  coarse  of 
Urn^g  fcAect  some  divergent  rays  of  light  among  his  own 
besigbted  pet^le,  whom  be  has  an  interest  in  keeping  in  the 
dkuk?  Whyis  the  happiness  and  good  government  of  one 
fiation  to  be  prevented,  because  the  Sovereign  of  a  iieigbbor«< 
ii^  State  pt efers  debasement  and  degradation  ?  Why  shall 
P^rtnfal  be  impeded  in  tbe  career  of  regeneration,  because 
Pirince  Metternfcb,  and  those  oi  ihe  old  school,  tremble  at  tb0 
#liample?  Tbe  allied  Sovereigns  agreed  to  discourage  all  acts 
^  vleJeottevolution,  and  to  repress  them,  when  they  assumed 
AJj^Miractet  Alarttung  to  themselves.  Yet,  is  the  peaceable 
attd  legitimate  ^eans  pursued  by  Portugal,  to  promote  her 
.9«rii  prosperity,  now  to  be  interpreted  into  a  charge  of  crime 
9MA  violence  ?  The  idea  is  preposterous — nay  monstfous,  in 
«ts^l£ 

'  In  the  month  of  <  January,  1823,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  tbo  French  Chambers,  liouis  XVIII  declaredi 
from  Us  throne, ''  that  bis  only  object  in  sending  an  army  into 
ii^pain  was,  to  conquer  a  peace,  which  the  existing  state  of 
tiiie  country  rendered  impossible/'  He  then  added;  ''Let 
.Ferdinand  VII  be  free  i/o  give  a  Constitution  to  his  people^ 
wA^b  they  can  only  obtain  from  him,  and  which,  in  assuring 
tbeir  ^pose,  will  dissipate  the  uneasiness  of  France."  Wha^ 
I^  me  ask,  were  tbe  conclusions  the  Spaniards  were  then 
warranted  in  drawing,  from  a>  declaration  of  so  pointed  m 
character,  made  by  a  Sovereign  who  bad  himsdf  bestowed  a 
CiHirtet^on  Ms  ^own  people  1  They  certaiidy  badai^^  to 
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«xpebt  iVkt  a  sitnfldr  Charter,  or  a  good  substitute^' 
equally  granted  to  tbem^  more  particalarly,  when  they  heard 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme's  declarations  made  at  Aadnjar.  Yet,* 
after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  nothing  of  all  this  has  been  donei 
The  occupation  of  Spain,  by  the  French,  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  measore  that,  according  to  their  own 
doctrines  and  principles,  could  restore  peace,  and  rend^  tbeir 
presence  no  longer  necessary.  By  their  invasion  and  occa«. 
pation  of  Spain,  they  have  however  prepared  and  condensed 
elements,  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  those  they .  professed 
to  remove.  Had  they  redeemed  the  pledge,  held  out  by.tbek 
own  Sovereign ;  had  they  followed  the  wishes  of  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme,  as  announced  at  Andujar;  had  Uiey  offered  a 
modified  Constitution,  or  had  they  caused  a  new  Charter  io 
be  tendered ;  had  they  pi'oceeded  on  any  other  pl€m  tbaiL  thai 
of  arming  the  base  and  fanatical  part  of  the  popula^icHfti 
against  the  sound  and  enlightened  classes;  had  they  Bot 
suffered  vengeance  to  be  inflicted,  under  tibe  most  horrid 
forms ;  bad  they  not  commenced  with  an  attempt  to  o<»iiveii 
Religion  into  an  engine  of  oppression;  had  they>not  plini^;^ 
Spain  into  a  state  of  the  most  alavmitig  anarchy  a^  eivJl 
war ;  or  had  they,  in  short, offered  any  other. terms  than  tb&em 
of  base  submission,  they  might  have  saved  the  country  from 
all  the  anarchy  that  has  since  ensued.  .  ;  ,  . 

'  Leaving  the  French,  however,  to.  enjoy  the  whole  of  tbdr 
triumph,  as  regards  Spain,  I  shall  ne^t  proceed  to  ijs^maik 
that,  according  to  the  declarations  m^e  by  saimslecs  to  Par- 
liament and  the  country,  as  well  as  th^  ready  supply  <rf'  woiU-^ 
fary  aid,  it  appears  very  clear,  that  Great  Britain  is  ^etermkied 
that  the  same  scen^ss  which  occurred  in  Spain,  iu  jlS^,  shall 
not  now  be  repeated  in  Portugal.  "  We  go  tiiither/'  said  our 
depiastid^d  Premier,  ''in  the  discharge  of  a  sacred  ^bligatiofa,» 
o6n|^aoted  under  ancient  and  modern  Treaties*  .When  theM»: 
nothing  shall  be  done  by  us  to  enforce  the  establishment  ^o£ 
the  Ccmstitution ;  biit  we  must  take  care  that  nothing  shall  tie 
done  by  others,  to  prevent  it  from  being  fairly  qarri^  into 
eSkbV  This  is  all  Portugal  could  es:pect — mpre  the  warmest 
friends  of  that  country  could  not  desire;  yeti  jf^^inste^c^ 
exfemal  force  the  enemies  of  the  Charter  mlw  vesort  to  plots 
fmd  in^igues ;  if  they  employ  bribery  smd  seduction,  to  gain 
9ver  partisans,  and, if  they  publicly  receive  the  counteaaMe 
and  support  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  other  powers^ -oa&  it 
be  called  a/aiV  trial  of  the  Charter?  It  has  been  exftteioly 
acknowle^ed  that  this  Chartey,  ''in its  outset,  waasiUM^iOBed 
bj^  the  glad  and  grateful  acclanmtions  of  those, who  aro 
desltteid  toaitfeu)»ler  it,",aQd  that  to  pa^  jE^gHslrmw,  it  was 
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Illy  Mie  mdy  ac€<dph»c6  wlUbh  it  met%iftifi^i 
ill  orders  of  the  Portaguese^  people/' '  >  Has-it,  then,  sinc^ 
been  found  defective^  or,  are  the  people  tired  of  it?  Mosf 
assuredly  no*  ,  .  1  .    ^     ;  i  i 

Unfortanately,  it  is  very  generally  believed,  in  PoTtugaU 
that  we  are  .opposed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Constitutionfti 
Charter,  and  that,  although  we  are  prepared  to  repel  aueop^ 
aggression,  we  are  indifferent  as  to  the  secret  means  by  Whict? 
Spain  and  her  supporters  attempt  to  gain  their  ends.  Hence^ 
is  it,  that  the  friends  of  the  Charter  are  disheartened^  morei^ 
particularly  when  they  remember  the  past  The  liberal  and' 
enligbtened  Portuguese,  those  who  have  been  persecuted  fbt^ 
the  last  .four  years,  uncertain  as  to  the  issue  of  the  present^ 
Izial,  remain  shut  up  in  their  houses.  The  consequence  is,  aii| 
acf^atent  apathy,  or  rather  a  dread,  of  tbpse  powerful  intriguejl^ 
by  wfaicb  the  new  institutions  are  beset  Thus  is  it,  that  the' 
laurgest> portion  !of  the  nobles  and  clergy  have  he&a  encouraged 
in  iheir  'ioppositioo.^  Many  of  the  JPortuguese  aristocracy,^ 
however,  are  fully  sensible , that,  like  those^of  England,  tfaey> 
nui|t.he.,contentio  partake  fully  with  the^  people,  in  thtt[ 
blessings  which  flow  from  a  well-understood  liberty.  Yetevelfr 
granting  that  all  the  nobles  were  opposed  to  the  Constitutional 
Charter,  and  that  any  single  one  of  them  should  be  so  is 
matter  of  astonishment,  when  the  consideration  they  thereby 
iieceive  is  remembered  ;  let,  me  ask,  is  the  wholg  population 
of  Portugal  and  l^er  Dependencies  to  be  sacrificed^  and  Spain 
and  her  supporters  allowed  to  triumph,  merely  to  please  the 
i^hims  and  grovelling  predilections  of  the, privileged  orders? 

Previous  to '.  (he  ?iccession  of,  JLing  Jqha  VI,  the  total 
number  of  titled  nobles,  in  Portugal,*  wai 
Dukes,  twenty4wo  Marquesses,  thirtjr- 
Yiscottnt  iWithin  the  thirty-four  years 
of  those  who  died  in  that  period^there  w 
tv^elve  Marquesses,  forty-two  Counts, 
twenty-seven  Barons ;  total,  one  hun^ 
The  present  titles  consequently  are,  thi 
Marquesses,  seventy-six  Viscounts,'  fi 
twenty-seven  Barons ; '  making,  in  '  al 
dgbty-one  titled  nobles.  Supposing  tl 
many  more  of  the  higher  clergy  are  add( 
who,  from  interest  and  education,  mi 
opposed  to  the  Constitution,  would  n 
three' hundred  and  sixty-two.  And,  for 
of  so  small  a)  number  of  peisons,  is  { 


i^  ^ii^  Mt  Canniog'a  Sf»f  eoh  of  the  12tb  of  December. 
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picit  of  the  Portuguese  nobility  fled  2 
imes  by  which,  ia  former  timjM^  ttteitf 
I?  If,  boweyer,  tbey  are  ioaewible.to 
eir  eyes,  is  no  other  than  an  empty 
kinple  of  a  young  prince,  born  among 
;  himself  with  glory  iu  the  New  WorUU 
3thargy  in  which  they  ase  sunk,  aiid 
ibler  deeds  ?  Shall  it  be  eyen.said  that 
surpass  them,  in  knowlege,  lib^aUty, 
nobility  of  Btazil  are  not  sarroanded 
account  of  their  recent  creation,  and 
advantages  of  personal  mimt,  in  their 
iful,  and  moreover  know  their  real 
» they  will  become  the  tenest  piUa^i 
me.  And,  will  the  hereditary  nobles  of 
aa  of  being  the  first  to  rivet  the  chain% 
ppin^s  from  the  lips  of  thdr  panting^ 
8  the  case,  well  might  the  prophete 
imitaUe  Camoens,  in  his  days,  say.cf 

•  «  •  viciotoa  tuecessorcs. 
Que  degenertf'o,  certo,  e  se  desTia^o 
bo  lustre  e  do  valor  de  seus  passados, 
Em  g6tto8  e  vaidades  atolados, 
Amielles  Patrillustres  que  j&  dera*o 
Principio  k  gera^o  que  dellet  j>ende, 
PcUTirtude  mnito  eotf o  fis««o» 
£  por  deixar  a  casa  que  defrcende* 
Cegos !  Que  dos  trabalhos  que  tiverf o, 
'    8e  alta  fkina,  e  rumor  delles  se  estende, 
Eteuros  dehft^  eempre  seus  menores, 
Com  Ihes  deiJBur  desesoBoa  corrupunrei. 

•  If  the  Porfdgnese  clergy,  who  ought  to  be  the  best  informed 
tuembers  of  the  commtinity,  and  whose  h6ly  duties  ought  to 
tttatbe  them  abstain  from  encouraging  civil  feuds  and  fann!D| 
th^embei^  of  discord,  continue  to  use  their  character  ana 
IbflUence  to  keep  their  Countrymen  fn  bondage,  Will  not  alt 
rtie^oHd  pronounce  those  motives  for  their  conduct  to  be  true,' 
#hich  the  national  Seer  once  attributed  to  them  If 

Sd  por  poder  com  torpcs  exercicios 
Usar  mais  largamente  de  seus  vicios*  , 

'  C«mt.7.E$tan.B4.  . 

r  No  one  .was  more,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  grairtiag  till 
Portugal  a  Constitutional  Charter,  as  a  means  to  satisfy  aU 
parties,  restore  tranquillity,  and  promote  thepipospex^  of  the 
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t^iltoi  ^n  ftifo  late  King  Jolift  VI.  He  dio  eenriA«re4||l| 
ae  an  tiet  of  jmtiee^  doe  to  tiie  nation.  As  early  as  tbe  l^W 
ef  June,  1828,  tiiat  id,  dgh teen  day  tf  after  the  popolar  €onstl» 
tation  bad  been  put  down,  tbe  King  issued  bis  foyal  detnr^^ 
creating  a  Janta,  or  Comifiission,  composed  of  some'  of '^ 
Biost  distingni^ed  men  in  tbe  cdontry,  among  V^bom  waH  lb» 
Marquess  ^  Pahnella,  ^in  order  to  prepare  tbe  Project  of  # 
CTb^rter  of  Pondamental  Law,  confonftable  to  the  ancieoft 
Visages,  opinions  and  habits  of  the  nation,  and  regttlated  by  flie 
i^nndest  principles  of  public  law,  on  which  the  Moftarcfa^^ 
pnte  and  indepeEldent>  was  established  and  moderated  by  inftet 
and  jnst  statutes,^  fcc. 

ConnscSlor  Abrantes,  in  bis  spirited  Answer  to  flie  note4 
Manifesto,  circniated  in  1S25,  agamst  the  Bdtish,  and^at  the 
time,  generally  understood  to  be  the  work  of  Piftnplona,  knowh 
as  Oount  de  Subserra,  a  paper  which  certainly  cannot  be  reoA 
without  seni^ations  Of  mingled  horror  and  dnignst,  dislinctl]^ 
says,  **  that  the  Marquess  de  PalmeUa  always  counseUcfd  tilt 
Kuig  lo  grabt  a  Constitatiooal  Charter  to  bis  people ;  andiot 
being  able  to  obtain  his  end^  he  pointed  out  Ae  necessity  ^ 
at  least  convening  the  ancient  Cortes,  under  such  modificatrom 
as  the  progress  of  in^ectual  hnprovements,  and  tbe  diveriiityt 
of  times  and  circumstances  required.  Both  the  King  promised; 
but,  to  tbe  one  and  the  other  pledge  was  he  wanting,  becauaa 
the  Count  de  Sirii>8erra,  a  faithful  servant  of  Ferdinand  VII^ 
so  advised  him.''  A 

In  justice  to  the  Noble  Marquess,  it  must  be  acknowlegeiL 
that  he  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  a  literal 
system,  in  Portugal;  and  no  one  haslabmed,  with  greats  ao» 
tivity  and  more  siiM^erity,  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  tUi|g% 
than  himself.  Less,  indeed,  could  not  be  expected  fimif  to 
talents  abd  experience  of  that  able  diplomatist.  He  iH^, 
nevertheless,  sensU)le  that  the  new  institutions,  in  order  tcHba 
unobjectionable  and  lasting,  must  be  derived  from  a  legitimate 
source,  and  congenial  to  die  wants  and  wishes  <tf  tl^pee|pkl 
Icm:  whom  they  are  framed.  No  one  could  be  better  awHiai 
that  the  structure  and  symmetry  of  the  political  edifice  BMrtI 
be  {MToportiooed  in  all  its  parts,  and  raised  with  an  ^tremete 
toreful  band.  As  a  reflecting  man>  he  must  have  dreadeii 
sudden  changes ;  yet,  with  a  good  basis  laid,  and  a  firm  aai 
sincere  co-operation  oh  the  part  of  tile  Sovet^ign,  he  musthava 
been  equally  as  ^^onfident  of  success,  as  many  others  of  bis  ea( 
Ughtened  countrymen  were.  He  knows  his  country  well,  an# 
was  fully  convinced  that  great  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  of 
ancient  prejudices  and  exclusive  privileges,  in  favor  of  natio- 
nal prosperity  and  the tempet  of  d^  times ;  yet  be  tM0t,t6t 4 
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ftMblfit;  'f m(i0ta^  %e  \ask  Ho  f^  institftdiltitabte.  ITatfti^ 
iHUi  h\»  CfWn  ef&B,  observed  the  progress  of  society  dnd  gOdo* 
^trniiiaf^tin  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  £ii^o]^^/hetnustb&^ 
ieplol^  that  prepodterotis  union'  of  civil  with  ecctesiastfbldF 
tdth'drity,  so  long  prevalent  in  the  Peninsula — ^that  iirifi6^ 
iviidi  tntaed  the  ministers  of  (be  altar^  and  empowered^  fb^ 
•b^endR^c^  <heir  precepts  by  an  appeal  to  a  penal  code,  *:tlle^ 
iM^t  tmjast  anU  cmel  that  was  ever  invented.  He  had,  bo^^ 
«^fef;  tte  satisfafction  to  reflect  that,  in  Portugal,  the  fatal  ef** 
finte  of  thisdiebtased  system  had  been  gradually  diminfsted^ 
ifi^hio  mtu^t  have  had  a  comfldent  assurance  that  tfie  remaioh^ 
abuses,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  be  rooted  ont,  unde^-af 
t||1ile;^fim,  uhd'  enllgtitened  administration.  'The  Matqti!^^ 
dll^Pdvklla,  in  short,  must  have  had  a  moral  certainty  that  If 
dratifii  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  as  well  as  mo^ 
iuctive  df "good  to  the  country,  and  that  theex6ellence  ofiafw» 
i^tor:be  known  by  the  beneficial  effects  they  produce  on  tho^ 
ftit\<;tiM(i  they  are  i^nacted.  '     '[^' 

^'^l^sr anxious  and  energetic  labors^  unfortunately,  were  niii 
iiroi^iied  withsucibess ;  yet,  their  object  will  be  duly  apptecl-' 
Ateniiiaa  countrylike  our  own,  that  mainly  owes  Its  prosperity^ 
$E|l&'htippinegs  to  tbat  well-regulated  degree  of  civil  and  r^K-- 
glMs  liberty,  whfch  its  inhabitants  enjoy.    Swob  strenuous* 
^ofts;  feUo,  tesulting  from  that  best  of  all  motives,  conVietion/ 
nieonded  by  the  wahnest  wishes  for  the  glory  and  welftirfe  of 
his  country^  induce  a  full  and  firm  belief,  that  the  Nbble  Mar-" 
fi^AJSsVili  not  rc^ax  in  his  endeavors^  now  th^t  ^o  fkvorable 
u^opportnnlty  presents  itself  to  carry  the 'grand  work  of 're- 
goneraltioti  into  etfbct,  and  that  he  will  again  be  foremost  to 
llill}(t by  bis  talents  and  advice,  to  dispel  that  gloom  in  y/iikh 
tti^  Fwibguese  nation  ha^  been  so  long  enveloped. 
,*i*k>ittr^ry. to  the  solemn  pledge ^iren  by  King  John  Vf,  in 
cjfpiM^mnn&eed  to  his  own  wishes  and  the  interests  arid  «- 
potations  of  his  people,  he  dissolved  the  Commission  wftlch' 
M^fbDself  bad  appointed,  by  virtue  of  his  own  decree^  of  the 
IStfa  of  Jube,  1823,  for  the  purpose  of  *' framing  *  project  of 
VMNlamental  Law^  for  the  JPottuguese  Monarchy,  which  la-* 
ffiiftflnt  tebb^'  he  at  the  same  time  declared  ''*hadt>een  com-' 
^ted  thuch  to  hi^  own  satisfoctioh  and  e^tee^,  am)  as  be  faa^ 
always  hoped  from  the  wisdom;  z^al  and  discretion  of  ihc 
members  thereof.""  On  tfie  previous  day,  that  is,  the  4th  of 
JNme  1824,  King  John  VI  issued  Letters  P^ent,  declaring; 
ftdrt  the  ancient,  true,  and  only  Constitution  of  the  Portuguese 

-r*1fidft*adyi£lDcci«e  of  the  6th  of  June  1824;  dfedarfttg  tht  JumaJ««»ttJ* 
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Estates  o£  tlie  Reahn  Aboiild  bo  called  to^CoirtoA.  ^  jut  i  hol 
;  la  this  dooument,  which  "will  alwajFA  atoiMi  as:  ^mqiHitateiit 
of  the  good  wisbesL  of  the  kte  Kiag^  in  the  ssu^e  mamM  9d,th$ 
aookiiilfilment  of  the  provisions  it  contained  mllifiv^  be 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  bis  weakness^  as  well  as  of,die;4eh^<td 
state  in  which  the  government  of  Portuj^^  \taSy  at  the  tha^ 
sunk,  the  monarch  avows  that,  '*  Having,  in/ bis  pn^viousdot 
cree  (18th  of  Jniie,)  ipanifested  his  intontton  ibat  ibe  Qiartof 
of  iFondamental  Law  should  be  accomodated  tdihe  foimof 
4hQ  Representative  governments  established  iajE^rot)i9»tas-me)) 
as  to  the  muinal  relations  of  the  different,  parts,  of  the  JvortiN 

fuese  Monarchy,  he  meant  ihat  tbcarelcOnld  not.  faiUtO  be  a 
jPatiohal  Representation,  yet  it  was  to  bean  barmoby.  with  tbi 
prin|)ip}es  previously  laid  down/'  ..Tbe.monaicb  then  pr  tc(^«d9 
to  say^  that,  V  Havinjgi  with  deep  and  mature  rcjiection,  mfidii 
tated  oil  an  afi^  of  swltx  great  neK>mAnt,  andi  ob$ei:vii)i^  also 
that  the  above  are  tbe  principles  which  formed  the  ^ncieiil 
^nstitutioAi: of  Portugal,  in  which  was  ^oand  the. most  viwt 
derfal  concert  dnd.the^most  wise  combination  r  tbe  e;i^pi^deii^ 
of  so  many  ages  having  proved  the  in^alavdahle  ^d^^tagM 
which  therefrom  resulted  to.  the  Portugaege  Nation  i  FinaUyi 
reflecting. that/ according,  to  .tiie  maxima  oftbe  mosibei^p^it 
enced  politicians,  no  form.ofgcivernment  .can  be  useful; .torn 
nation,  that  isnot  strictly  conformablpt.to Jts  jcbaiapterr^ducS^ 
iion^andancient  usages;  and  that  it  :wiU)ev€ut  h&jepntrev^eiy 
dangerous,  as  well  as  ahnost  always  jmpracitiGable^tp.  attemjpt 
to  ioirod  ace  any  oth€^.  system,  or  to  wish  to  redniieito  a,  gftie- 
ral  CB^dmihe  particular  habits  and  u^f^es.of  a  nation,  be  wa^ 
of  opinion  that  it  .was  not  expedies^  to  demolish  the  uqhh  aqd 
respectable  edifice  of  tbe  andeid  political  Copstitution,  n^un)^ 
ed  <m  wise  and  .written  laws  and  traditions*  and.i^^hicb  i^jb^^. 
sides  sanctioned  by  the  oath  which  aU  Abe  S0vereig»g.of  fliesd 
realms  took,  aivl  whic^  I.myself  took,  tio  m^Untaiatb^  Kigbta 
and  privileges  of  the  Nation,f^  &c»     :  .  ...  '   • ,; 

'>.The  King  ^es  on  to  say  t)iat,  ''As  by  conveniilg  Jb^ 
ancient  Cortes  and  maintaining  the  ancie^^t  (^lAibatkmi  waa 
evident  that  the  ancient  habitf,  opinions  and  uf^s  /of  tb§ 
Portugese: Nsdion  woiald.be  preserved;  that  the, Majesty  ao^ 
6raii<kaf  of, the  Throne, woiild  remain v unimpaired  in  ajtl  iti[ 
rights  ;  ttiatin  the  same  Cortes. there  existed  a  ^ruly  National 
Rel^reseatation,  in  which  the  people  are  represented  by  thfiif 
9tt6rhies;  the  Clei^y  and  Nobility,  by  those  of.tlwiR  4>w» 
Members,  entitled  therein  to  vote,  and  finally,  that  it  wof44 
promote  the  public  fehcitj^^  not  by. new,  uacert^in  find  .dwrj 
gerous  forms;   nor.  bymeaos  j^ipitate  aa4  do^ruj^v^ 
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!  wlfi^lMl  to  Ito  itfoflt  Altai  mdlTMriM 
has  onfonooatoly  shown  w;  hot  by  nMidki  akoady  kamm  i 
ftniddMi  and  IqF  ipvogvei^e  improToiiiaits  in  tho  admiiiislrattoo 
pfthaSUte.''  Hetbeoaddft:  <' It  being  aim  visible  timt  m 
Ihe  Portuguese  rose  to  so  h%ii  a  rank  among  the  QdiernalioB» 
of  the  earth,  wet e  great,  respected  and  pvoeperous  under  tfaor 
andent  political  Constitution,  by  its  entire  testora^n  I  AeM 
DOW  mdonbtedly  seal  the  glory  with  vihich  I  co<Tered  myself 
by  erashiag  the  leirolotioBary  monster,  and  thus  amply  n* 
deem  my  Royal  Promise,  yAiidk,  tbroogh  the  effisct  of  my 
gnecoas  love  towards  my  faithM  sobjeots,  I  was  pleased  to 
make  to  them,  whcoi  I  plraged  to  pt omote  their  hapj^eaii  by 
A  good  Foadamental  Law;  and  I  am  besides  omvinced  by 
(be  general  opinion  manifested  in  so  man^  modes,  oa  the  eo> 
casion  of  my  late  restoration  to  all  the  rights  of  Spveveigelyt 
that  ao  other  meaes  can  be  so  satisfactory  and  suit  vxf  peofde 
so  weU,  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  since  imder  its  aiospices 
these  realms  once  beoame  alike  remected,  hi^y,  and  pioe» 
peroos.  Wherefore,  having  dnty  wetg^ied  these  ukd  odier^ 
diciotts  reasons,  submitted  to  me  wifli  so  matd  judgment  cmd 
asatarity  by  the  Junta,  and  also  having  before  me  the  optnioas 
presented  to  me,  on  tUs  important  object,  of  manw  perwrns' 
tearing  Ood,  feittlbl  in  my  service,  and  zealous  for  the  welfoie 
ef  these  my  realms,  $uo.  And  having  further.heard  w^  Cem^ 
cU  of  State,  I  have  thought  proper  to  decree  the  ancient  Pdi*' 
tfcal  Constitation  to  be  in  foU  force  and  vigor,  and  that  the^ 
13iree  Estates  of  the  realm  dmll  be  called  to  Ctortes^''  &c. 

After  such  a  dedaratioa  as  the  above,  proceediag  fimt  the 
Severeigu  on  the  thioee,  founded  on  a  just  sense  of  the  expe*^- 
di»cy  of  the  measure  proposed,  and  supported  by  the  advke. 
of  the  Council  of  Stato,  and  the  coocurrsnt  opinions  ^  a . 
Beard  specially  appokitod,  as  well  as  '^  of  maiqr  pofaoas 
fearing  God,  fiuthful  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and  aealous 
for  the  welftue  of  the  realm,"  shall  it  be  sidd.  My  fjor^  that 
a  representative  system  is  not  lawM  and  necessary  in  Porta» . 
gal;  that  the  people  are  not  prepared  for  institutions  of  a  fiee 
and  liberal  character,  or  that  the  tranquillity  and  prosperityef 
ttie  countiy  can  otherwise  be  promoted?  The.  idea  woula.be 
preposterous,  after  the  experience  we  have  had,  since  the  j^ear 
18^.    King  John  VI,  as  already  shown,  att^npt^^^.plaa 
of  granting  a  Qisrter,  and  next  of  restoring  the  ancient  Censti* 
tution  of  the  realm;  but  both  times  his  views,  were  defoated^ 
by  the  intrigues  and  machinations  ef  the  Pamplona  ministry,  * 
ind  the  foreign  agency  by  which  it  was  sopportod*    No.  one, 
iMetested  in  the  affairs  of  Portiq;al  can  read,  wi$hont  fodings 
sCtedigaattoo,  the  deve^pat^nt  of  tbeiip  inlrigu^.and 
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IkfriBlraqplonft  M«ai&8lo;  in  like  ttaamr  as  ii6 '&i|IMRai|tt 
«aafiin'to«x|^roi»bis  bearty  aeknowlegcmeots,  for  the  aHle 
Mid;8piriled  defidnoe  for  whidh  they  wem  indebted  to  tiie  jmbA* 
^'&«i  distmgoished  patnet,  Tobutlsurily  undertaken,  ata  crt^ 
Ileal  moment,  when  one  of  Aa  most  horrid  pletr  that  ever  en^ 
tured  ibe  head  of  a  human  beings,  nvas  organising  against 'tile' 
tlMa  Jbitiah  regents  in  Portagal.  Pamplona  was  the  known 
and  atMred  agents  tbe  Fiendi ;  aad  altbeagb  I  fed  disqsdsed 
to  acqait  them  of  aby  direct  participation  in  bis  horrid  scheme 
tm^MHi&y  BrWsh  aaoendancy  in  Poitngal,  ttere  are  toe  many 
pobiie  pioofs  on  record,  as  well  as  too  many  witnesses  wm 
liiring,  to  deoy  the  £ict  diat  Preach  agents,  aided  liy  those  of 
Ferdinand  yil»  maialy  ptevented  King  John's  wishee  ftom' 
beittg  then  resdized. 

'  la  justice  to  the  ^lale  Monarch  of  Portugal,  it  must  be 
SHsknowkged,  thiU;  he  took  ttie  oath  to  the  Coostitdiion/  te 
18fi2»  witb  ^  test  goodwill,  and  when  ttie  ceremony  was 
imrer^'faB  turned  round  to  iiiecfn^dift^maHqme^  and,  in  a  ievd 
Olid  ennrgetlo  manner,  said  to  tb^n  :  '^Tell  your  Soverdgns 
^Mit  I  faa^re  taken  tiie  oath  to  the  Constitution,  enacted  by  Ae 
Gcaeral  aod  Extraordinary  Cortes  of  my  Nation,  freely, 
mlMagly,  and  with  all  my  heart/^  When  the  Marquess  de 
IiobI^  -was  assassinated  in  the  Palace  of  Salyatierra,  the  King 
said,  in  the  piesenee  of  all  fasi  servants:  "if  the  Cortes 
caisted,  I  am  .certain  that  lan  assassination  so  horrid  would 
never  have  been  committed  within  the  palace,  and  near  my 
esm  iqiartments.^  Often  has  he  be^  heard  to  declare,  tiiat 
he>neiier  slept  so  soundly  as  during  <he  time  of  Ae  Cortes,  and 
tkat  lie  was  never  trea^d  with  so  mu<^  respect  and  condde^ 
radon  by  bb  ministers,  as  tfien.  No  n»an,  in  fact,  was  evet ' 
more  to  be  {»tied  than  King  John  VI,  during  the  few  last 
years  irf  his  life. 

I  Prom  the  time  the  Constitution  of  the  Cortiftsfefll,  in  IStS; 
be  W3I&  the  unceasing  victim  of  Ms  own  natural  timidity,  as 
wvHas  ef  die  deliisiens  practised  on  hiln.  As  part  of  a  con- 
certed plan,  every  coartier  and  parasite  who  entered  the 
palace,  told  the  au>narch  of  some  newcoaspiracy  in  progress, 
of 'which  he  had  heard ;  or  some  new  tendency  to  republican 
imaciples,  wbieb  he  had  noticed  among  the  people .  One  told 
him  Ihat  heretical  books  were  pouring  in  from  France  and 
England,  and  a  second  that,  soon  the  boasted  religion  of  the 
country  wooid  be  at  an  end*  A  third  assured  him  that  the 
French  Jacobins  and  Saoimpartists  wished  to  make  Portugal 
a  thelitis  for  ^  their  des^s  against  the  Bourbons ;  whilst  tiie 
Eogtiill  rwdieak  wfn&  maturmg  fdilts  m  Lisbon  wMeh^wwe 
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tetra&d  to  opmtte'in'LandiNk  Betjihm^VhmfBft^tMB  ^ 
caikng  ^toim  41)^  tmger  of  France.  >  He  never  fiwgot  dw  ajlttirfi 
€lf  Jimot's  anny,  uvUch  caused  him  to  embark  for  Braail;  and 
Us  deaigfdng  cbcArtiers  took  care  coastaDtly  to  retDind  Udi  of 
4H)ae  emphatic  winrds,  used  by.  King  Ferdmand  m  km  m&d^ 
mble  PrCKJamatioQ/ issued  at  Port  St  Mary's,  on  the  Ist^tf 
October,  183S,  immediately  ^er  his  retease^  >fV<Mn  Gadiv^ai 
be  called  it^  '^  Fiance^  in  a  few  months,  has  tiinm^bed  omt 
aU  Uie  rebels  of  the  woiid,  collected  for  the  misery  of  l^ld% 
on  her  classic  soil  of  fidriity  and  loyalty/'  :  * ' 

- .  Sometimes  a  nobleman,  out  of  breath  and  covered  with  dns^ 
would  dismoimt  at  the  palace. gate,,  andhasten' to  the  King's 
apartmestlsy  to  tell  him  of  some  seditroQ^  *cry  his  ownconfi*' 
dential  sermnts  had  heard ;  or  some  dah^ron^  book,  {mvately 
printing,  which  his  confessor  had  denouncM:  to  him...  Ttesi 
iflSsidioas  and  precoffcdrted  reports  w^fe  cdnfimhediby  anodier 
sealoos  and.tl^otdd  courtier,  and  then  €6nJB»li^4d  a&  trae  1^ 
the.wed&astdcdeltided  monarch,  who  was  carcfdlly  debi^UiM 
froia  all  iiisani^'of  ascertaining  the  truth,  or  kndwii^^wfais^ was 
itelly  pa^iDgJD  puUitr. :  If  he  showed  the  least  disposition  ts 
xelent,  or  any  expression,  in  the  liberal  sense,  was  beard  ftoril 
his  lips,  a  new  ccmspiracy  was  played  off  opcm  him,  cuid  if  lis* 
boo  was  too  near  for  the  theatre  of  .the  intended  explomm/it 
yfn$  yery  conveniently  transferred  to  Oporto,  at  the  .^i^ery  nami 
of  .which  the  good  mcmarch  had.  been  taught  to  tremble.'  Thus 
was  he  cmitinually  tortured  by  those  \rtio  had  access  to  bis 
person.  .  - ;   . 

In  all  this,  however,  the  king  was  not  altogether  deceived* 
Although  not  possessed  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa^ 
tion,  his  mind  was  naturally  strong,  his  perceptten  quick,  m3 
his  judgment  discerning;  He  was  fond  of  his  coim try,  said 
hf^dce  was  ttie  known  homamty  of  ids  heart  so  easily  and  6e^ 
quently  abused.  The  natural  goodness  of  his  character  w«8 
perverted  by- those  who  were  continually  praying  on  his 
feelings,  agitating  his. nerves,,  and  rousing  his  fears.  He  had 
studiously  been  taught  to  remember,  with  sensations  of  terrer, 
the  monstrous  pheuomena  of  the  French  re  volution,  wl^h 
brought  the  unhappy.  Louis  and  thousands  of  other  iUust]^« 
victims  to.  the  block.  That  modern  example  of  excesses  and 
crimes,  caused  by  party  animosities  and  the  popular  projects 
of  reform,  were  continually  placed  before  his  eyes,  and  nuide 
to  interrupt  his  peaceful  slumbers.  When  the  afl^irs  of  eitilier 
Spain,  or  his  Own  country,  in  his  presence  were  discussed,-fae 
heard  nothing  butUopics  of  alarm  from  his  advisees,  wii^ 
those  foreign  diplomatists  who  approached  his  permn,  and 
bad  wirnmediatejntcffestin  faithfulfy  s^ving.l^^ 
old  him  that  he  must  adhere  to  the  Continental  system,  which 
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JbeU  att  rerokiticHis  -and  changes  in  utter  abhon^n(%.  His  own 
d<Mmestic  caliimities  also  preyed  on  his  spirits^  and  anmanned 
his  BHnd.  From  June,  1823,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  d^tb,  he 
actually  stood  alone,  without  a  confidential  friend,  or.  one  with 
wbc»&  he  had  the  courage  to  unbosom  himself,  on  many  m%t- 
t^  that  weighed  heavy  on  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  follow 
the  current  by  which  be  was  dragged  on,  sensible  of  bis  dan- 
gar,  yet  divested  of  courage  to  extricate  himself  from  it.  He 
had  tried  the  experiment  twice,  as  be  thought  widi  the  best 
support ;  but,  having  faited^  his  spirits  were  sunk  too  low  to 
make  the  third  attempt. 

With  all  this  evidence  before  him  of  the  real  wishes  of  his 
late  father,  as  well  as  a  perfect  knowlege  of  the  wmits,  of  his 
country,  could  the  just  and  magnanimous  Peter  do  less  than 
grant  a  Constitutional  Charter  to  Portugal?  I  think,  my 
Lord,  that  no  Englishman  would  feel  disposed  to  accuse  him 
of  levity.  If  this  then  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  is  it  not  his 
interest  and  his  duty  to  support  the  Charter  which  he  has  so 
granted — nay,  is  it  not  the  interest  and  true  policy  of  his  allies 
also  to  second  his  endeavors?  If,  it  is  an  acknowleged  £ict» 
tiiat  *'  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Braganza  to  the 
tThrone  of  Portugal,  that  Monarchy  has  not  ceased  to  be  nur- 
tured by  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,"  is  not  this  the.  best 
IH^ssible  opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  that  friendship, 
and  proving  to  our  allies  that  it  is  still  both  unimpaired  and 
undiminished  ?  Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  turn  round 
on  me  and  ask — What  are  we  to  make  war  in  support  of  \\m 
liberal  institutions  of  Portugal?  I  answer — no.  My  wish 
is,  that  the  causes  of  all  warj»  in  which  we  could  ever  be 
sniplicated,  should  be  removec},  or  counteracted.  I  always 
wished  that  this  should  haye  been  done  in  1814;  but,  I  still 
think^  it  can  be  done  now,  if  tin^e  is  only  taken  by  the  fbre* 
lock. 

From  the  premises  herein  established,  it  will,  I  conceive^ 
be  readily  allowed,  that  no  permanent  tranquillity  can  be 
expected  in  Portugal,  unless  the  present  Charter  is  upheld ; 
^xxA  that  after  the  Portuguese  themselves,  as  a  nation^  we  ar^ 
the  next  who  have  an  immediate  interest  in  its  permanent 
triumph.  We  are,  therefore,  called  on  to  inquire  whence  any 
danger  to  the  Portuguese  Charter  may  be  apprehended,  and 
4iis  point  being  ascertained,  it  follows  that  we  are  bound,,  by 
^bnor  and  interest,  to  uise  all  our  efforts — all  our  good  offices^ 
and  all  our  moral  influence  to  avert  that  danger,  and  prevent 
itfrom becoming  fata)  to  the  future  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
of  our  old  allies,  or  endangering  their  independence: 
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if  we  can  beMeve  thd  pablic  pT6fei^ioiii)(  of  th^  FVeii^.MH^ 
have  no  wish  to  see  the  Portuguese  Charter  overtilMietfy'lit 
least,  they  instantly  withdrew  their  envoy  from  MadrM,  aMi 
highly  blamed  Ferdinand  of  Spain  for  his  nnjust  condtictMH- 
wards  Portugal,  lliis  conduct  was  equally  blamed  by  a11fti6 
other  allied  Powers.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  dcir&ig 
tibe  last  session,  declared  to  the  Fredch  Chamber  of  Peetft,  tA 
follows :  Sa  loyauti  (la  France)  et  sa  dignite  ne  sauraieut  hi 
permettre  de  soutenirdes  actes  injustes  et  passionnes,  qui*n*'&nt 
eu  lieu  qu*au  mipris  des  conseih  qu^elk  avait  dannes  et  des  pm^ 
messes  qu^elle  avait  refues. 

Our  late  Premier,  in  his  Speech  above  referred  to,  Jllso  de- 
clared, that  the  ''  French  Charg6  d' Affaires  had  signified  «D 
His  Catholic  Majesty,  that  Spain  was  not  to  look  for  any 
support  from  France  against  the  consequence  of  her  aggres- 
sion on  Portugal;"  adding,  that  ''as  to  the  sincerity  and  good 
faith  of  the  exertions  made  by  the  government  of  France  to 
press  Spain  to  the  execution  of  her  engagements,  he  had  not 
tfie  shadow  of  a  doubt/' 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  only  enemy  to  the  Portuguese 
Charter,  who  has  hitherto  publicly  avowed  himself  as  sndl; 
and  this  more  by  his  deeds  than  his  words,  is  King  Ferdinturid 
VII.  as  the  great  organ  and  instrument  of  the  Apo^Olied 
party  by  whom  he  is  ruled  and  overawed.  In  one  of  his  pr<y- 
clamations,  issued  subsequent  to  the  establishmetfit  of  the 
Portuguese  Charter,  he  did  indeed  declare,  that  ''he  would 
never  forego  the  absolute  power  of  which  Heaven  had  made 
him  the  depositary,  and  that  those  of  his  subjects  who  mieht 
fear  his  giving  up  any  part  of  tfaiis  valuable  and  incontestable 
prerogative,  might  rely  on  his  care  to  preserve  it  unimpaired.'^ 
This,  however,  was  rather  a  profession  of  political  fkitt 
renewed  to  his  countrymen,  than  an  hostile  denuddation  pot 
forth  against* Portugal.  It  was,  nevertheless,  accompanie^bjr 
the  aggression  of  the  Portuguese  rebels,  and  the  assembHng 
and  advance  of  a  large  army,  evidently  intended  to  support 
their  niovements.  The  intentions  and  views  of  Spain  were, 
however,  more  fully  explained  in  M.  Salmon's  circuW, 
addressed  to  the  Captain-Generals  of  the  Provinces :  bttt 
even  that  does  not  amount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  although 
it  distinctly  shows  that  it  is  the  fixed  determination  iff  ^ 
Spanish  Government  not  to  allow  the  Portuguese  Charter  tl> 
ti^e  root,  lest,  by  its  example,  it  may  endanger  the  absolitte 
power  with  which  the  Castilian  monarch  is  invested. 

And,  my  Lord,  as  the  sincere  allies  of  Portugal  duiH  H^i 
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fUMmi,  t»  Uml  As  nu^rs  now  stand,  Spaia  «ct]|«lly 
weoaCf^s  ik^  futara  tranquillity  of  Europe,  by  the  nature  dr  her 
quarrel  witli  Portugal  which  can  be  considered  in  no  other 
lig^t  ^han  f^s  the  rcs^l  co^iip^ncement  of  that  dreaded  warjof 
^iiHonSy  uqconfined  to  place,  so  patriotically  denounced,  and 
«p  iipeliiigly  deplored^  by  oqrJif^t^  lamented  Premier.  If  such 
9^  war  is  pot  early  prevented,  and  its  consequences  counter- 
IM^t^dt  God  oply  knows  how  we  ourselves  may  eventually  be 
implicated.  Having  already  flown  to  the  aid  of  Portugal,  caa 
1¥§  now  withdraw  our  troops  without  a  positive  certainty  that 
the  motives  which  led  to  their  debarkation,  will  not  be 
TQoewed  t  Sqcb  a  step  would  never  satisfy  the  British  people; 
upr  qould  an  act  so  inconsiderate  be  expected  from  the  fore- 
^ight  and  prudence  of  our  ministers.  What,  then,  is  to  ba 
done?  We  have  two  expedients  by  which  our  object  can  be 
^ti^B^d»  apd  if  we  are  in  real  earnest,  I  make  no  doubt,  sue- 
i^QssfuIly,  and  these  are,  to  demand  ample  securities  from 
Sjpain,  and  to  guard  the  Infante  Don  Miguel,  at  his  ap-r 
prpaching  return  to  Portugal,  as  the  Lieutenant  of  his  Impe* 
fM  Brother,  from  becoming  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
tbo^e  who  have  an  interest  in  casting  down  the  Charter. 

The  first  expedient  is  certainly  the  most  difficult  to  realise, 
owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  predominant  party  in  Spain,  as 
well  a^t  the  iqfi possibility  of  rendering  any  plan  efficient^ 
ivithout  ap  abolition  of  that  antisocial  state  in  which  the 
^untry  is  placed.  Yet  is  this  obstinacy  and  this  disregard  for 
the  peace  of  Europe  to  last  for  ever  ?  Why,  instead  of  pro- 
topgiog  the  occupation  of  Spain,  do  pot  the  French  undertake 
this  part  of  the  pegotiatiop  f  They  have  more  right,  than  any 
other  nation»  to  demaqd  of  King  Ferdinand  an  act  of  justice. 
Ju  thif ,  besides,  their  pwu  national  honor  is  implicated.  When 
ihej  went  to  3pain,  they  pledged  to  the  people  that  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  should  be  introduced ;  and  the 
Puke  d'Angpukme,  writing  to  King  Ferdinand,  under  date  of 
the  1st  of  August,  1823,  says  as  follows:  Le  Roi,  mon  onch 
^t  seignepr,  ojvait  pense^  et  les  evenemenU  n'onf  rien  change  d 
sies  sentiments,  qvs  votre  Majeste,  vendue  a  la  liberie  et  usant  de 
eU^nc^p  tvimverait  bond'q^corderuneamnistienicessaire  apris 
tant  4^  tro^ibles,  et  d^  donner  a  ses  peuples,  par  la  convocation 
des  anpi^nnes  Cortes  du  Royaume,  des  garanties  d'ordre,  dejuS' 
t%c$p  fit  4e  bonnfi  a4ministrq,tion.  Tout  ce  que  la  France  pouvait 
Jmre^  aimi  que  ses  ^lie^et  F Europe  entiire,  avaitpour  olfjet  d^ 
eonsolider  cei  acts  de  sagesse  ;  je  ne  crains  pas  de  nien  pottsr 
garmt*  This  i$  no  more  than  Ferdinand  himself  once 
plodded  to  do.    Why  then  is  it  not  done? 
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The  Vienna  Congress  professed  to  put  down^anixso^d 
principles ;"  and  can  those  by  which  the  present  govemofwnt 
of  Spain  is  directed,  be  considered  in  any  other  point  of  view? 
In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Spain^  there  most  be  re- 
missness somewhere ;  for  if  the  voice  of  France  is  too  weak 
to  reach  beyond  Ferdinand's  Camarilla^  why  do  not  the  alMed 
Powers  step  forward  themselves?  To  effect  their  purpose 
tiiey  do  not  require  armies ;  a  simple  declaration  and  geoerai 
understanding  on  the  subject  would  suffice.  I  have  already 
lihown  that  no  compromise  can  take  place  between  the  two 
leading  parties  in  Spain  without  mutual  concessions,  or  the 
interference  of  a  high  authority.  Without  this,  the  evil  ccNan^ 
plained  of  will  daily  increase.  Notwithstanding  her  puUic 
professions,  France  has  not  yet  distinctly  shown  that  she  js 
willing  to  allow  the  proper  remedy  to  be  applied,  and  bence 
is  it  that  her  sincerity  is  rendered  dubious.  This  is  indeed 
confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  recent  policy  of  Fraaoe 
in  Portugal.  It  was  her  agents  who  supported  the  Pamplona 
ministry  for  nineteen  months;  and  to  this  ministry  do  the 
Portuguese  owe  the  greatest  part  of  their  calamities.  1%e 
French  cannot  disguise  their  jealousy  of  our  ascendancy,  even 
now  that  the  objects  of  the  old  family-compact  among  the 
Bourbons  have  died  away.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  was 
plainly  manifested  in  the  French  Legislature,  when  the 
debarkation  of  British  troops  in  Portugal  was  announced. 
M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  perhaps  more  alive  to  the  subject 
dian  any  other  member  in  the  Chamber,  owing  to  his  late 
residence  in  Lisbon  in  the  character  of  envoy,  very  warady 
replied  to  one  of  the  speakers:  Occupons-noius  plutot  de  cette 
Jiivre  rouge  qui  vient  de  debarquer  dans  le  Tage, 

The  French  have  always  supported  the  views  and  intrigues 
of  the  Spaniards  in  and  against  Portugal ;  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  their  joint  efforts  will  again  be  exerted  to  ridi 
and  influence  the  councils  of  the  future  Regent.  On* the 
effects  of  this  appointment,  the  Spanish  Apostolicals  build 
their  most  sanguine  hopes.  At  it  they  rejoice,  with  as  much 
exultation  as  they  do  at  an  event  ttiat  lately  filled  every 
British  heart  with  mourning.  Their  tone  and  expectatioos 
are  now  raised  higher  than  ever,  and  fresh  intrigues  preparing. 
If  the  young  Prince,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Portuguese  capitsJ, 
IS  surrounded  by  evil-minded  men ;  or  if  his  administration 
assumes  a  character  similar  to  that  which  dlstinguiished^  his 
father's  reign,  from  the  time  the  Villa-Franca  appointments 
were  closed  until  the  fall  of  Pamplona ;  Portugal  sinks  4mefc 
into  the  same  state  Spain  hats  been  in  since  September^-lS^ 
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and/all  ttie  beneficial  views  of  the  foander  oCihe  Charter  will 
be  defeated.  Yet  such  a  calamity  may  be  avoided  by  timely 
advice^  and  by  the  display  of  that  moral  influence  we  still 
wield.  On  other  occasions,  not  more  momentous,  we  have 
used  both  with  success.  In  1807,  we  advised  the  King  and 
Royal  Family  to  emigrate  to  Brazil,  and  it  was  done. 
Subsequently,  we  counselled  King  John  VI.  to  put  down  the 
Pamplona  ministry  and  acknowlege  the  Independence  of 
Brazil,  and  our  wishes  were  complied  with. 
/  Why  then  shall  not  an  extra  effort  be  made  on  the  present 
occasion  ?  Who  is  it  we  have  to  fear?  We  should  only  be 
doing  an  act  of  friendship,  and  supporting  the  interests  and 
lights  of  a  distant  ally,  who,  after  our  own  declarations,  has 
reason  to  expect  that  we  will  take  care  *^  that  nothing  is  done 
by  others  to  prevent  the  Constitution  from  being  fairly 
carried  into  ^ecf  Portugal  needs  repose,  and  this  can 
only  be'  secured  by  the  absence  of  danger.  In  the  permanency 
of  that  repose,  no  nation  has  a  deeper  interest  than  ourselves, 
because  we  have  much  more  at  stake  than  any  other.  It  is 
also  time  to  correct  that  erroneous  idea  of  the  Portuguese  not 
being  prepared  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  Constitution. 
I  hope  I  have  already  produced  evidence  enough  to  prove 
the  contrary :  for  this,  one  would  think,  the  avowals  of  their 
late  Sovereign  alone  would  suffice.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  all  the  enlightened  and  industrious  classes  in  Portugal 
sigh  for  the  regeneration  of  tjieir  unhappy  land.  They  are 
tired  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  Where,  besides,  is  the  Por- 
tuguese who  is  not  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  national 
poet,  Camoens  ?  If  the  Inquisition  had  left  no  other  book 
in  their  hands,  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  keep  alive  exhilara- 
ting recollections,  derived  from  their  past  history ;  this  alone 
would  teach  them  to  abhor  despotism  and  value  the  rights  of 
free  men. 

The  issue  of  the  ensuing  contest,  that  is,  of  the  expected 
struggle  which  is  to  decide  whether  the  Constitutional  Charter, 
as  wisely  granted  by  King  Peter  IV.,  is  to  stand  or  fall,  will 
equally  decide  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  be  considered 
as  the  sincere  friends  and  firm  allies  of  Portugal.  On  us,  at 
the  present  moment,  every  eye  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  is 
cast.  So  far,  we  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  our 
,  diplomatic  agent,  on  whose  good  wishes  and  good  offices  so* 
much  depends,  in  a  country  like  Portugal.  The  Portuguese, 
as  well  as  every  Englishtnan  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,  beheld,  with,  most  sincere  regret,  the  individual 
whose  name  was  so  ominous  in  the  late  stairs  of  ^Naples  and 
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Spain,  MtQsted  with  flie  mosf  important  of  iU  ernnUiiimm^ 
whilst  the  enlightened  and  experienced  diplomatist,  the  om^ 
who,  from  his  long  residence  and  old  rekiions  with  Portafti, 
was  entitled  to  most  confidence,  from  motives  of  mm 
delicacy,  or  rather  punctilio,  was  withdrawn,  on  so  me* 
mieiitous  an  occasion  as  the  present;  This  eircamstaiiM 
alone  fflled  the  hearts  of  those  who  wish  well  to  tk 
Charter  with  dread  and  dismay,  and  has  prevented  many  d 
the  best  patriots  from  emerging  from  their  present  solitod^; 
That  distrust  has  gone  on  increasing,  till  at  length  oar  po^, 
with  regard  to  Portugal,  has  become  ddbious ;  and  numben 
have  b^n  induced  to  conclude,  that  the  stiability  of  the  mn» 
order  of  things  is  to  us  a  matter  of  mere  indifference,  attribfl^ 
table  to  a  want  of  sympathy  fbr  a  people  to  whom  we  aie 
bbund  by  so  many  and  such  sacred  ties. 

How  this  happens,  is  to  me  mattm-  of  great  astonishm^ 
when  I  reflect  on  the  imperious  considerations  whidi  urgeiM 
to  look  to  the  welfare  of  Portugal.  I  never  can  foi^  wJhftl 
Postugal  was  to  us  during  the  late  Continental  war.  "  Prom 
this  nook  of  Europe,'^  said  Mr.  Canning,  at  the  dinner  giv^n 
to  him  at  Lisbon  in  1816,  *^  proceeded  that  impulse  by  whieU 
its  mightiest  Kingdoms  have  been  set  free.  In  tihis  sterili 
and  unpromising  soil  was  deposited  the  seed  of  ttmt  security; 
whose  branches  now  overshadow  mankind.  From  these 
recollections  and  associations,  the  land  in  which  we  a^ 
assembled  derives  an  animating  and  classic  interest,  even  n 
Ike  eyes  of  the  most  indifferent  observer.  For  my  own  pwfc 
I  cannot  view  this  City,  in  which,  for  so  many  months  of  borrer 
and  anxiety,  the  hopes  of  Europe  lay  trembling  for  their  doom  { 
I  could  not  traverse  those  mighty  fastnesses  of  nature  whidi 
fence  this  capital — those  bulwarks  behind  which  Victcwj^ 
herself  retired  to  new  plume  her  wings,  for  a  flight  uion 
soaring  and  more  sustained ;  I  could  not  contemplate  theses 
holy  ruins,  amongst  which  I  have  been  wandering,  where  an 
awful  curiosity  pauses  to  enquire  whether  the  surroundinK 
destruction  has  been  wrought  by  ancient  convulsions  c^natare^ 
or  by  the  sportive  sacrilege  and  barbarous  malignity  of  the 
foe;  I  cannot  behold  the  traces  of  desolation  in  this  cooBtiyi 
and  o^  suffbring  among  the  people,  without  rendering  a  jo^t 
homage  to  the  character  of  a  nation  which,  by  all  that  itb>^ 
done,  and  more,  by  all  that  it  has  endured,  has  raised  itself^ 
a  pitch  of  moral  eminence,  so  far  beyond  the  proportion  w 
its  territory,  population,  or  power/' 

He  then  goes  on  to  add  :  '*  Portugal  would  not  have  baci 
saved  withoat  England,  it  is  true;  bnt  Portugal  wi^  ^ 
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SSoftiandi  a  matn  iMtrmnent  for  tbe  mig^rtiec  task  which 
England  had  then  to  perforin.  We  brought  hither  councils, 
nrrnB^  and  British  discipline  and  ^tish  valor,  W^  found 
here  willing  hearts  and  active  hands — a  confiding  government 
-*-ia  people  brave  and  enduring^  docile  in  instruction^  faithfol 
in  following^  patient  under  privations  not  to  be  subdued  by 
disaster^  and  not  to  be  intoxicated  by  success.  Tlw  arm 
€>f  Eagland  was  die  lever  that  wrendied  the  power  of 
Buonaparte  from  its  basis;  Portugal  was  the  ftilcrum  en 
'which  that  lever  moved.  England  &nned  and  fed  that  sacred 
fire ;  bat  Portugal  bad  already  reared  the  altar  on  which  tbaA 
fire  was  kindled,  and  from  which  it  mounted,  brightening  and 
wid^yagy  until  the  world  was  illuminated  with  the  blaze.^' 

And»  my  Lord»  do  we  owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  for  all  this  t 
Are  these  services  so  soon  forgotten  ?  Or  are  those,  by  whom 
they  were  rendered,  to  be  condemned  again  to  endure  Uie 
ieourge  of  lawless  power  and  oppression  ?  Are  men  who  so 
lately  couM  do  such  deeds  as  these  for  the  freedom  of  their 
t>Ountry,  now  to  be  considered  as  undeserving  of  our  regard ; 
et  shsJil  we  pronounce  them  unfit  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
institutions,  whidi  a  beneficent  monarch  has  legitimately  be* 
stowed  on  them?  The  whole  of  our  long  alliance  with 
Portugal  has  been  a  continued  series  of  acts  of  friendship 
and  protection,  performed  by  great  sacrifices  and  great  efforts 
in  favor  of  her  freedom  and  independence.  Yet  shall  the  best 
and  most  valued  proof  of  our  interest  and  sincerity  now  be 
withheld?  Portugal  can  never  become  happy,  independent,^ 
and  secure,  unless  her  inhabitants  are  raised  from  the  degra* 
dation  in  which  they  bave  been  so  long  sunk.  This,  their 
late  monarch  himself  avowed.  He  even  dared  ^o  point  out 
the  means  by  which  so  desirable  an  object  might  be  obtained^ 
Unhappily,  he  was  thwarted  in  his  good  wishes  by  that  very 
same  class  of  intrigues  and  machinations  now  preparing  to 
entrap  the  future  Regent,  and  the  consequences  are  still  be- 
fore our  eyes.  By  a  timely  effort,  on  our  part,  we  may  yei 
place  the  Portuguese  in  a  situation  no  longer  to  dread  the 
intrigues  of  a  Pamplona,  or  the  Lettres-de-ccLchet  of  a  Ran* 
didfe.  One  half  of  the  pains  taken,  one  half  of  the  energies 
employed,  and  one  half  of  the  strong  and  threatening  advice 
used  to  put  down  the  Pamplona  ministry,  and  induce  the 
aoknowlegement  of  the  Independence  and  Separation  of  Brazil, 
would  shield  the  Charter  from  the  insidious  plots  of  its  ene« 
mies,  and  render  the  benign  intentions  of  its  illustrious  foun* 
<hMr  permanently  triumphant  We  have  only  to  will  it,  and 
tiM  wwk  is  done.    And  in  performing  this  act  of  friendship 
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and  justice^  whose  anger  is  it  we  ha^ie  to  fetf  ?  '  Is  iltliat  of 
Spain  T 

Our  policy,  with  regard  to  King  Ferdinand's  government, 
seemed  to  be  made  np,  when  our  late  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affiiirs  addressed  to  the  Spfuiish  envoy  in  London  his  meni«i- 
rable  answer  of  the  25th  of  March,  1825.  From  that  moment, 
we  were  prepared  to  expect  no  other  than  acts  of  kisincerity 
and  contrarieties  from  the  mler  of  Spain.  In  this,  I  am  led 
to  thinky  we  were  not  mistaken.  In  npholding  ttie  P<»ta- 
guese  Charter,  we  cannot,  however,  fear  the  resentment  of 
France,  since,  after  the  pubtic  and  repeated  declarations  she 
has  put  forth,  she  cannot  now  step  forward  as  the  champion 
of  ihb  Spanish  Apostolicals  v  nor  dare  she  undertake  an-open 
war  against  institntions,  as  legitimate  as  ber  own.  She  wWld 
never  take  so  awful  a  responsibility  on  her  shoulders.  When 
England,  in  1824,  interposed  her  trident  between  America 
and  Europe^  when  she  boldly  avowed  her  new  policy^ and 
silenced  the  cries  of  those  who  would  still  gladly  have  de- 
luged the  New  World  with  blood  and  desolation,  in  order  to 
restore  the  dominion  of  Spain,  war  was  not  the  result.  On 
the  contrary,  Europe  was  reconciled  to  the  measure,  and 
most  of  the  pow^s  soon  followed  our  example.  Ill-will  was, 
no  doubt,  felt  somewhere ;  yet  no  one,  except  Spain,  ven* 
tared  to  contest  our  right,  and  she  did  not  dare  to  resent  the 
measure,  in  any  other  way  than  remonstrance.  The  parties, 
then  offended,  are  the  very  same  who  now  endeavor  to  put 
down  the  Portuguese  Charter,  partly  out  of  hostility  to  us% 
Yet,  is  it  their  anger  we  are  afraid  again  to  brave? 

The  dawn  of  freedom  in  Portugal  is,  my  Lord,  most  aus- 
picious; and  it  would  be  a  singular  circumstance,  if  such  an 
event  were  not  interesting  to  that  nation,  in  which  alone  the 
spirit  of  real  liberty  is  supposed  to  dwell.  When  the  friend 
of  humanity,  in  whose  heart  education  has  engraved  the 
horror  of  injustice  and  a  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, casts  his  eyes  over  the  crimsoned  pages  of  that  portion 
of  Spanish  history,  which  comprehends  Ferdinand's  reign  of 
terror,  from  the  year  1814,  with  only  a  short  interval,  up  to 
the  present  time,  he  must  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  Aposto- 
licals-gaining  an  ascendancy  in  Portugal.  They  are  now, 
however,  again  marshalling  all  their  strength,  and  preparing 
to  act,  nay,  even  before  the  future  Regent  returns  to  Lisbon. 
All  possible  ploti^  and  machinations  will  be  resorted  to ;  yet 
we  have  only  to  second  the  benevolent  wishes  of  King  Peter 
IV.,  and  in  a  firm  and  manly  way  throw  the  weight  of  our 
influence  and  good  offices  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  the 
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triumph  is  secure.  One  single  act  of  enlightei^d  policy  will 
place  the  Charter  beyond  danger,  when  Portugal  will  be  at 
peace  and  prosper.  She  will  then,  and  then  only,  recover 
from  her  past  misfortunes.  Under  a  wise  administration^ 
she  still  possesses  all  the  elements  necessary  to  constitute  an 
efBcient  and  powerful  kingdom.  She  has  still  dependencies 
enough  proportioned  to  her  size.  The  Azores  and  other 
Islands,  as  well  as  her  Eastern  Colonies,  properly  adminis- 
tered, offer  inexhaustible  resources  to  her  commerce  and 
navigation.  Tliese,  and  many  other  dormant  ones  which  she 
possesses  within  herself,  would  be  gradually  developed,  if  she 
has  only  the  aid  of  liberal  institutions.  All,  my  Lord,  will 
be  lost  if  the  Charter  is  overthrown :  nay,  I  will  venture  to 
add>  if  vengeance  and  monachism  triumph  in  the  Peninsula ; 
if  the  Impericd  power  is  shook  in  Brazil;  or,  if  Bolivar  is  lost 
to  Colombia,  the  destinies  of  those  three  interesting  portions 
of  the  globe  will  stand  still  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

I  am,  your  Lordship's 

Most  obedient  and  devoted  Servant, 

WILLIAM  WALTON. 
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IN    TWO    PARTS.— PART    II. 

[Concluded  from  No.  LV.] 

LONDON:— 1827. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Colonies — Policy  of  endowlne  them  with  governments  in  an  infant  state 
which  will  be  suitable  to  them  in  aduU  independence — Exemplified  in  the 
relative  conditions  of  tlic  North  American  and  West  India  colonie^*^ 
l&xpeosive  and  ipopolitic  mode  of  goyernini^  the  latter — Changes  aug^itttf 
— Benefits  arising  from  a  gradual  equalisation  of  rights  among  the  popu- 
lation there — Justice  and  policy  of  admitting  colonies  to  elect  generally 
their  own  civil  officers— Improper  description  of  individuals  frequently  sent 
out  to  fill  these  situations-^Hatred  engendered  against  the  mother«couatry 
in  consequence^ — Necessity  of  furnishing  eodes  of  instructions  to  governors 
—Advantages  resulting  from  exposes  of  the  annual  improvements  and 
finances  of  respective  colonies,  and  of  having  the  salaries  of  governors  paid 
from  the  colonial  revenue — Benefits  of  encouraging  European  colonisation 
in  India-^Instruction  and  ehristianising  of  the  natives,  and  ^ualifyiBg  thedi 
fw  ofi&ces  there  equally  with  {Europeans. 

Jn  the  settling  of  colonies,  their  governments  ought  to  h^ 
modelled  after  the  shape  such  will  naturally  assunie  when  the 
respective  countries  to  which  they  are  adapted  arrive  at  a  state  of 
maturity,  because  the  period  ought  always  to  be  looked  forward 
to  when  cdonies  will  as  naturally  throw  off  the  control  of  the 
mother  country*  as  a  child  will  that  of  its  parent ;  and  therefore 
institutions  ought  to  be  adapted  to  it,  in  its  state  of  infanc/i 
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whicby  with  but  little  alteration,  will  be  equally  applicable  la  its 
manhood,  saving  it  thus  from  those  rerolutionary  struggles  which 
must  eventually  ensue  in  every  country  where  the  governments 
are  not  modelled  to  suit  the  peculiar  situation  and  habits  of  the 
people. 

If  the  country  colonised  Is  diminutive  in  extent,  or  is  likely  to 
continue  always  thinly  peopled  and  poor,  then  the  nearer  its 
government  approaches  the  true  republican  form,  the  more  suit- 
able will  it  be  both  to  its^  present  and  i(s  future  wants,  because 
such  is  the  mode  of  government  it  will  naturally  assume,  both  as 
being  the  cheapest  and  the  most  likely  to  endure  from  the  poverty 
of  the  country,  keeping  all  classes  on  that  footing  of  equality,  in 
respect  to  wealth  and  influence,  which  serves  as  the  best  check  to 
the  aspiring  views  of  ambitious  men  towards  despotic  power. 
If,  however,  the  country  is  destined  to  be  populous,  powerful,  and 
rich,  then  its  institutions  ought  to  be  modelled  so  as  to  adapt  its 
government  to  that  of  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  to  pre^ 
vent  those  struggles  eventually  ensuing  between  the  various  in- 
fluential individuals  and  the  various  hostile  political  parties  in  the 
state,  for  the  highly-prized  (and  probably  profitable)  honor  of 
ruling  over  it,  and  between  those  of  property  and  those  of  no 
property,  which  would  eventually  end  in  some  bold  and  ambitious 
individual  raising  himself  to  arbitrary  power  during  such  factious 
contentions.  Canada  and  (probably)  Australia  may  be  classed 
under  the  latter  descriptions  of  countries,  to  whose  political  state 
constitutional  monarchism  will  eventually  be  the  best  adapted ; 
while  almost  all  our  other  colotyes  are  either  too  insignificant  in 
extent  of  territory  (like  our  West  India  islands),  or  their  territory 
is  too  barren  (like  the  Cape)  for  the  support  of  a  wealthy  and 
crowded  population,  to  make  any  other  form  of  government  than 
the  republican  suitable  to  their  particular  state.  In  such  colonic 
therefore,  a  monied  and  a  landed  aristocracy  will  naturally  in 
process  of  time  spring  up ;  and  the  mode  of  government  institute 
ought  to  be  such  as  will  rather  facilitate  than  hinder  the  consum- 
mation of  this  natural  course  of  things ;  fashioning  thus  the  institu- 
tions founded  to  meet  present  wants,  with  a  view  to  answer  also 
future  exigences— exigences  which  will  naturally  result  in  a  coun- 
try so  circumstanced,  and  in  a  society  so  constituted.  Thus  all 
those  possessing  a  certain  amoutit  of  landed  property  in  colonies 
such  as  these,  might  constitute  in  course  of  time  the  privileged 
class  from  which  the  county  council  could  alone  elect  miembers  to 
serve  as  members  of  his  Majesty^s  colonial  council ;  the  governor 
having  at  the  same  time  ^the  power  of  adding  to  this  body  by 
Members  appointed  for  life  as  at '  present,  and  having  also  tte 
power  delegated  to  him  of  conferring  honors  of  knighthood ;  80 
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that'.'v^th  the  .order  of  knights  and  of  honorables,  (as  all  th«  mem- 
bers of  council  are  designated,  like  those  of  the  American  senates,) 
the  minds  of  the  community  would  be  gradually  biassed  towards 
a  form  of  government  in  which  a  nobility  deriving  their  honors 
from  great  virtue,  great  talents,  or  eminent  services  done  to  the 
state,  would  serve  as  a  bulwark  between  the  supreme  government 
and  the  populace,  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  country  against  the 
excesses  of  either;  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  an  example  of 
imitation  to  the  other  classes  in  the  state  for  the  guidance  of  their 
conduct,  seeing  the  honorable  and  permanent  rewards  that  private 
worth  and  public  merit  could  command. 

In  the  West  India  islands,  again,  a  sort  of  federal  form  of 
government,  like  that  existing  in  the  United  States,  seems  most 
suitable  to,  their  wants.  Can  there  be  a  greater  absurdity  indeed 
than  that  of  a  paltry  island,  scarcely  exceeding  in  extent  or  popu- 
ktion  a  good  English  papsh,  having  its  resources .  impoverished, 
and  its  energies  borne  down,  by  the  supporting  of  government 
with  a  salary  of  several  thousands  a  year,  and  a  host  of  judges  and 
other  functionaries  of  many  thousands  more  ?  Can  a  poor  island 
possibly  prosper  with  such  a  load  of  troubles  on  its  back  ?  In  fact, 
the  greater  portion  of  these  islands  ought  to  be  looked  on 
simply  in  the  light  of  corporate  towns,  each  having  its  separate 
tegislature  for  the  passing  of  local  acts  :  delegates  from  the  council 
and  assembly  of  each  island  meeting  annually  in  some  of  the  most 
centrical  of  them,  to  pass  general  laws  and  taxation  bills,  referable 
to  the  whole,  under  the  sanction  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
group,  who  would  call  together,  prorogue  and  dissolve  such 
bodies  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  now.  Steam-boats  would 
admit  of  these  voyages  being  readily  accomplished,  wiiile  judges, 
appointed  too  for  the  group,  might  go  their  circuits  for  the  trial 
of  criminal  cases  aflFecting  life,  and  for  hearing  appeals  from  the  re- 
spective island  local  courts.  With  our  government,  and  our.set  of 
judges  for. the  whole. group,  what  a  saving  would  here  accrue; 
allowing  the  house  of  assembly  of  each  island  to  fill  up  the  vacan* 
cies  in  the  council,  one-third  of  which  might  go  out  in  rotation 
every  second  year,  but  be  eligible  to  re-election  again,  the  council 
appointing  its  own  president,  who  would  be  the  local  governor, 
and  with  the  advice  of  two  members  of  the  council  and  two  of 
the  assembly,  appointed  by  each  body,  exercise  all  the. duties  of 
the  present  governors ;  their  measures,  however,  subject-  to  the 
reversion  of  the  governor  in  chief,  by  stating  in  writing  his  reasons 
of  dissent. 

The  niembers  of  assembly  in  the  West  India  islands  are  elected 
by  the  parishes,  therefore  county  councils  would  be  here  generally 
inadvisable  ;  but  as  the  population  in  these  islands  are  separated 
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by  stronger  dUtinctire  lines  than  eren  thosd  of  Edglandi  mnd  con* 
sequentlj  the  strength  of  each  colony  is  greatly  impaired  thereby^ 
it  becomes  a  point  of  most  manifest  importance  to  derise  a  plan 
whereby  the  whole  may  be  more  intimately  united,  that  not  only 
.the  internal  tranquillity  of  each  colony,  and  consequently  the 
property  in  \U  may  be  rendered  more  secure,  but  that  it  may  be 
rendered  more  powerful  to  resist  iti  external  enemies.  These 
points  might  be  in  a  great  measure  attained,  by  admitting  gradually 
aO  individuals  above  the  class  of  blacks  to  die  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  white  men  ;  and  permitting  free  men  of  every  color 
and  of  mature  age  the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  irf 
assembly  in  the  country  parbhes.  Such  measures  would  require 
to  be  very  slowly  and  cautiously  introduced,  so  as  not  to  do  too 
ihuch  violence  to  the  prejudices  at  present  existing;  but  it  is 
evident  that  such  measures  would  unite  the  colored  population, 
which  is  both  numerous,  active,  industiiqus,  and  intelligent,  to  the 
wkite  population,  and  thereby  insure,  in  a  great  measure,  Ae 
tranquillity  of  the  colony.  People  in  every  country  are  fond^  of 
uniting  with  a  higher  than  a  lower  caste ;  and  never  was  diis  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  West  Indies.  In  St.  Domingo 
the  |>artiality  of  the  colored  population  to  the  whites,  and  tiStt 
didike  and  distrust  of  the  blacks,  was  most  manifest  throughout 
the  struggles  there;  and  had  the  whites  but  conceded  eqiKil 
privileges  to  their  colored  brethren  at  the  commencement  ^  tiitt 
revolution,  it  would  have  been  smodiered  at  the  very  oulset. 
Every  one  who  has  resided  in  the  West  Indies  musthavb  witnfeiSed 
how  much  the  colored  people  •there  look  down  on  those  even  a 
shade  darket  than  themselves,  and  how  bitterly  they  will  persecott 
one  of  their  class  who  marries  a  black  person. 

By  inferring  equal  privileges,  therefore,  on  the  tolotvd 
population,  an  immense  advance  would  be  made  towards  the 
securing  of  internal  tranquillity  and  property  in  ocrtr  West  India 
islands ;  while,  by  admitting  tree  men  of  all  castes  to  vote  at  the 
country  elections^  the  landed  proprietors  would  begin  to  give  a 
preference  to  free  laborers  over  slaves,  in  order  to  increase  thm 
political  influence  in  the  island,  because  the  free  laborefs  w^Mdd 
naturally  give  their  votes  to  those  ^irfao  employed  them^  \riiidi 
would  tetid  to  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  to  the 
substitution  of  free  for  slave  labor^  It  has  been  remarked,  d»t  AM- 
cans  are  avetae  to  steady  lsd>or,  and  that  consequentlv  die  lamneAt 
compulsion  ceises  they  will  cease  to  work ;  but  we  find  all  aatJoos 
in  an  imperfect  state  of  civilisation  equally  averse  to  steady  labdlr, 
though  doing  as  tnuch  at  taskwork  as  the  most  indlMtriMH  And 
n^ukr  laborers  tould  accomplish.  The  more  uncitiUsed  poitloMi 
Oftfae  Irish,  who  will  not  perform  haif  the  labor  of:  aft  Englfldi* 
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man  wbrn  working  from  cbty  to  day,  will  generally  far  excel  the 
latter  at  taskwork  with  which  they  are  acquainted ;  and  no  class 
of  people  can  work  harder  in  this  sort  of  way  than  many  of  the 
free  blacks  in  the  West  Indies,  or  such  as  pay  a  certain  weekly 
Bum  for  liberty  to  labor  for  themselves.  In  several  of  the  West 
India  islands  this  plan  of  taskwork  is  getting  into  vogjue,  and  no 
doubt  the  best  results  will  attend  it,  as  it  is  the  best  preparation  to 
a  system  of  steady  labor.  I  spoke  in  recommendation  of  the  free 
-people  of  all  classes  in  the  country  parishes  only  having  a  right 
tQ  vote  for  members  of  the  assembly  5  this  is  with  the  view  of 
elevating  the  workmen  on  the  estates  in  some  measure  above  the 
,workfi)en  in  towns,  and  turning  the  tide  of  popularity  in  favor  of 
a  country  life  among  the  lower  classes  there,  which  now  tends  in 
a  contrary  way ;  for  when  a  town  black  hz%  called  a  country  black 
.(equally  black  with  hinfiself }  a  «  dam  black  plantation  nigga,"  ypu 
jnay  know  that  be  has  been  terribly  provoked,  and  ha^  now  ejected 
his  last  drop  of  gall  in  that  most  contemptuous  epithet. 

By  such  a  course  of  measures  the  tranquillity  of  these  colonies 
would  be  so  firmly  established,  that  not  a  single  white  soldier 
would  be  required  in  them,  excepting  probably  Jamaica ;  and 
laa  immense  saving  of  not  only  money,  but  of  human  life,  result 
(therefrom :  for  if  regiments  of  colored  people  and  free  blacks 
^inured  to  the  climate  were  raised  to  garrison  them,  officered  by 
whites  and  pec^le  of  color^  all  the  security  resulting  from  white 
troops  would  be  attained  without  the  immense  waste  pf  life  that 
^ensues  from  the  garrisoning  them  with  European  troops.  But 
this  is  not  all,  it  is  from  America  that  the  greatest  danger  arises  to 
our  West  India  colonies^  but  were  equal  rights  with  the  whites 
jconceded  to  the  people  of  color,  and  the  blacks  elevated  again 
above  the  same  class  in  America,  both  parties  would  unite  heart 
and  hand  in  opposing  xhe  aggressions  of  a  people  who  kept  their 
whde  body  in  such  a  state  of  degradation,  and  by  a  submission  to 
-whom  ifaey  must  expect  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  debased  level. 

The  whole  of  the  colonial  appointments  ought  to  rest  with  the 
gavemor'-general,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  executive  coun- 
dcil,  or  of  the  president  and  executive  council  of  each  respective 
, island,  giving  a  preference,  as  far  as  possible,  to  natives  of  the 
CjDloniet,  as  being  the  best  entitled  thereto,  inasmuch  as  the  salaries 
^  thefr  <offiees  being  liquidated  by  die  respective  colonies,  those 
boine  dierein  have  the  be^  title  to  enjoy  the  lijke.  The  bringing 
up  of  the  cdonial  youth  to  fill  government  situations  is  strongly 
jrocommended  for  the  Cape  cobny  by  Commiseioner  Bigge^  asd  is 
.  already  in  the  x:ourse  of  being  acted  on  in  New  South  Wales 
by  its  excellent  archdeacon,  for  filling  all  the  church  livings  there. 
This  course  will  doubtless  prove  at  first  very  unpalatabli  to  the 
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home  government,  froni  depriYing  it  of  the  lucratiTe  patronage 
of  these  places,  but  getting  thus  rid  of  the  importunities  erf 
the  crowds  of  clamorous  applicants  for  the  like  (the  curses  from 
the  numerous  disappointed  groups  of  whom  must  be  ten  thtfies 
more  annoying  than  the  blessings  of  the  lucky  few  can  possibly 
atone  for) ;  therefore  it  will  eventually  prove  as  pleasant  to.Ae 
home  government  to  get  quit  of  this  patronage,  as  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  colonies  for  their  own  governments  to  acquire^  it« 
Time  has  now  shown  that  the  business  of  the  nation  can  be  car- 
ried perfectly  well  on  without  all  that  influence  of  patronage 
which  was  formerly  deemed  essential  to  it ;  for  government  iA:t8 
only  require  to  be  made  manifestly  conducive  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  to  meet  the  general  support  of  both  par- 
liament and  the  nation,  as  we  have  seen  the  government  party  and 
opposition  go  hand  in  hand  in  these  measures  for  several  sessions 
back.  Many  able  and  worthy  individuals  have  certainly  been  sent 
out  to  fill  colonial  appointments,  but  the  reverse  has  been  also  but 
too  often  the  case;  and  indeed  otherwise  than  this  cannot  be 
expected,  considering  how  the  government  has  had  hitherto  to 
humble  to  influential  individuals  connected  with  pariiament,  ai^ 
that '  it  must  often  provide  for  those  recommended  by  them 
however  unworthy  they  might  be.  If  the  relative  of  influential 
individuals  got  into  debt,  became  a  sot,  or  was  so  idle,  so  stupid, 
or  so  worthless  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  him  at  home, 
it  was  then,  «  Oh,  let  us  get  a  colonial  appointment  for  him:^  while 
the  colonies  have  also  been  made  alike  the  asylum  for  the  libellers 
and  the  puffers  of  the  government  to  be  pensioned  ofF  in,  as  well 
as  for  the  spies  made  use  of  in  times  of  political  agitation,  whose 
safety  would  have  been  compromised  by  a  residence  at  home. 
However  useful  the  latter  class  of  individuals  maybe  in  periods 
like  those  already  past,  it  is  more  consonant  with  justice  that  they 
ought  to  be  pensioned  oflF  by  the  mother  country,  instead  of  being 
fastened  on  the  colonies.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  cha- 
racter of  any  person  to  remain  long  unknown  in  a  colony:  i<a 
curiosity  in  small  communities  is  so  great,  that  if  an  individaal 
does  not  frankly  make  known  his  former  course  of  life^  it  *  is 
immediately  set  down  as  one  that  he  is  ashamed  to  acknowl^, 
and  every  effort  is  consequently  made  to  find  it  out,  which  by  sKps 
of  the  tongue  from  him,  inquiries  from  those  who  may  come 
from  the  same  part  of  the  country,  or  even  by  queries  ^settt 
home.'  In  this  way  his  character  is  soon  fished  out ;  and -on 
finding  the  scum  of  the  nnother  country  thus  dispatched  to-  loWl 
it  over  the  most  respectable  individuals  in  the  colony,  who  are 
placed  in  high  situations,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the 
breasts  of  the  colonists  should  often  be  fired  with  the  «ost  deadly 
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hatred  against  the  mother  country,  for  the  contempt  she  has  thus 
displayed  towards  them.     The  governors  also  unfortunately  seem 
but  too  often  to  conduct  themselves  as  if  the  governments  of  the 
colonies  were  instituted  solely  for  their  sole  individual  benefiti 
in^ead  of  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  colonies.     It  cannot  be  ex-> 
pected  that  strangers  should  take  so  much  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  a  colony  as  an  individual  possessing  property  therein :  neither 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  description  of  governors  sent  out,  from 
the  despotic  nature  and  narrow  views  of  their  military  education, 
should  give  much  satisfaction  either  from  the  urbanity  of  their 
manners  or  political  wisdom,  with  which  the  measures  of  their 
administration  arS  concocted ;  but  if  a  code  of  general  instructions 
was  but  furnished  them  before  their  departure  as  to  the  tenor  of 
their  behavior,  and  a  well-timed  recal  of  an  offending  one  was 
occasionally  had  recourse  to,  much  future  annoyance  would  be 
saved  to  the  government  at  home,  and  much  good  result  therefrom 
to  the  colonies  at  large.     If,  also,  all  the  governors  were  directed 
to  publidi  an  annual  expose  of  the  state  of  their  government,  the 
income  and  expenditure,  list  of  officers,  and  their  incomes  from 
fixed  salaries  and  otherwise,  as  also  a  full  detail  of  all  the  improve* 
ments   made  in  the  colony  during  the  preceding  twelvemonths, 
and  of  proposed  ones  also,  a  spirit  of  honorable  rivalry  would  be 
excited  among  the  various  governors,  who  to  signalise  himself 
most  in  the  path  of  useful  improvement,  while  the  administration 
and   the  public  at  home  would  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  the 
fitness  of   these   individuals   for  a  continuance   in  office.     The 
sources  of  nearly  all  the  quarrels  between  the  governors  and  the 
colonists  originate  in  the  former  being  practised  on  immediately 
on    arrival  by   the   usual   knot  of  loyalists  subsisting  in  every 
colony,  who  represent  their  antagonists  in  the  most  hostile  light  to 
•the  yet  raw  and  unsuspecting  governor,  in  order  to  exasperate  him 
against  them,  and  thus  secure  all  the  good  things  at  his  disposal  to 
themselves  and  their   friends;   but  chiefly,  however,  from  the 
governors  receiving  their  salaries  from  England,  and  consequently, 
being  independent,  of  the  colony,  care  little  whether  their  CQii*- 
duct  give  pleasure  or  pain.     In  most  of  the  West  India  islands 
the  colonial  legislatures  very  knowingly  allow   the   governor  a 
salary,  which  being  voted  from  year  to  year,  he  is  consequently 
bribed  into  good  behavior,  thereby  knowing  that  it  will  be  in- 
stantly withdrawn  in  case  of  giving  dissatisfaction ;  and  in  one  of 
the  colonies  so  situated,  where   the  governor  was   frequently 
quarrelling  with  the  legislature,  the  wags  would  jocosely  remark, 
**Oh,  his  Excellency  will  make  friends  again  before  the  supply-day 
comes  round :"  and  it  was  most  amusing  to  observe  what  a  fore- 
.  biowlege  of  coming  events  these  prophetic  humorists  displayed 
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im  their  fMredtcttons.  To  adfi^sler  iinleed -towards  tint  good 
understanding  which  the  good  of  the  colony  requires  should  mA* 
mt  between  die.  local  legislature  and  the  go? emori  it  would  be  a 
most  judicious  step  to  have  all  the  sabries  of  governors .  pakl  in 
future  by  the  colonies  thej  ruled  over,  instead  of  by  the  mothex 
country  stipulating  for  a  certain  &iEei  sum  annually  for  them»  just 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  proper  respectaUlity,  aud 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  legislatores  to  give  as  mndt 
more  as  they  pleased :  so  that  individuak  in  future  would  not  be 
fond  of  courting  such  appointments  with  the  view  of  enjoyiag  u 
comfortable  sinecure,  heedless  whether  their  conduct  gave  satia^ 
faction  or  not ;  but  on  the  contrary,  none  except  such  as  wer« 
sealottsly  disposed  to  exert  their  abilities  for  the  boiefit  of  the 
colony. they  governed,  and  to  make  themsehres  popular  thecmn^ 
would  be  desirous  for  such  an  appointments 

With  respect  to  the  East  Indies,  also,  a  strange  delusion  seems 
to  exist  regarding  the  impoUcy  of  encouraging  the  settlemmt  of 
Britidi  subjects  there,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  their  half  cast 
descendants,  and  christianising  of  the  great  body  of  the  native 
population.  To  argue  that  those  partaking  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood,  speaking  the  same  language,  professing  the  same  religion^ 
Mid  imbued  with  the  same  feelings  and  prejudices,  would  more 
readily  rebel  against  us  than  those  opposed  to  us  in  all  tk^ 
respects,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  belief  that  children  will  more 
readily  combine  for  the  destruction  of  their  parent,  than  eren 
strangers  over  whom  the  ties  of  natural  affection  have  no  cont»iL 
As  long  as  those  differing  in  descent  and  in  religion  far  outnumber 
^e  European  progeny,  common  sense  would  point  out  to  them  the 
propriety  of  clinging  to  the  fortunes  of  a  country  to  which  the 
affinities  of  blood,  language,  and  religion,  allied  them,  and  which 
upheld  their  superiority  over  the  o^rs,  in  preference  to  over^- 
<turntng  the  power  of  their  [mrent  country,  and  thus  sufajeaing 
thcmsdves  to  the  control  of  those  from  whom  they  so  essentiaUy 
difiered*  Even  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  would  serve  ws 
a  great  bond  of  union  between  the  two  countries;  and  hence 
fnoselytbm  to  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  zealously  thongk 
cautiously  pursued  ;  and  this  wiU  be  most  speedily  and  efectuitty 
attained  by  leading  Ae  youths  through  a  system  of  inetructka 
which  wiU  destroy  their  native  prejudices,  expand  their  an«<iat 
and  teach  them  to  reason.  By  doing  this  alone,  without  iacuk- 
^ting  into  their  minds  a  ftngle  Christian  precepti  the  cause  of 
Mob^  in  India  would  quickly  fall;  for  it  is  too  absurd  to  atattd 
for  amofiwnt  against  the  lights  which  knowk^  wHlfaoldup 
agaiiist  k.  It  is  calculated  diat  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  oU 
the  Surppettis  wfap  em%gC9^  to  Inc&i  ever  retina;  and  henee  Jmw 
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ttecessarjr  is  tt  not  to  tmin  tip  a  popidation  of  Engiisb  descent  m 
obviate  in  some  measure  the  immense  waste  of  life  here  dti* 
played,  and  serve  besides  as  a  link  of  connexion  to  imite  the 
destinies  of  the  two  coantries  together.  By  permitdng  the  de^ 
acendants  of  Europeans,  nay  even  all  native  ChrtstianSy  to  occupy 
stations  in  India  on  an  equality  with  their  English  brethren^ 
a  greater  stability  would  doubtless  be  given  to  our  Indian  supre* 
aoaey,  and  a  greater  impulse  to  the  commerce  existing  betweeirdm 
two  countries ;  for  even  on  commercial  principles f  the  prosety- 
ming  of  India  should  be  encouraged,  considering  what  a  greater 
eoosumption  there  will  be  in  all  mercantile  commodities  when  die 
pofpttlation  can  eat  what  they  like,  drink  what  they  like,  and  wear 
wiiat  they  like,  instead  of  as  now  when  tied  down  to  a  diet  of  the 
simplest  vegetables,  and  to  dresses  generally  of  die  simplest  and 
cheapest  fonn  and  material. 


CHAP.  VIL 

Standing  armies— immeasurable  supsriorlty  of  the  discipline  and  science 
of  civilised  nations  over  the  undisciplined  bravery  of  uncivilised  hordes— 
fiquality  of  courage  among  all  nations — Mode  of  education  tending  rather 
to  infuse  greater  conftdence  than  add  to  the  innate  courage — Discipline  so 
teftdtn^*--Obhgitig  the  cowardly  to  be  as  effective  as  the  brave*<-Enablici« 
a  body  of  men  to  act  with  the  energy  and  uniiy  of  a  single  individual,  an^ 
on  established  scientific  principles — Passive  obedience  necessary  to  such 
—Active  and  passive  courage — Superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former 
under  a  stare  of  discipline — Prench  and  English  actions  as  Hlnst  rations-^ 
K^cQSsity  of  standing  armies  to  prevent  civiii«ati««i  from  liemg  a^a  over- 
thrown by  barbarous  hordes — Standing  armies  and  the  liberty  of  the  pres# 
the  two  most  powerful  instruments  of  civilisation — Examples  of  past  history 
in  con6rmation— Danger  of  annihilating  the  system  of  standing  armies. 

Tbe  truth  of  Bacon's  a^orism  that  »  knowlege  is  poorer,''  is 
in  no  case  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  that  of  military  oi^ani- 
•ation  and  science ;  for  whetiier  we  compare  die  military  skill  and 
•discipline  of  tbe  civilised  nationa  of  antiquity  widi  the  uadis- 
ripHned  bravery  of  the  uncivilised  hordes  opposed  to  them,  or 
«vsea  diose  of  modern  date,  we  are  atruck  with  wonder  and 
«stootdit»ent  in  every  case  at  the  immense  superiority  displayed 
by  tlse  former  over  the  latter.  The  pigmy  band  of  disciplioed 
Romam  under  LucuUus  who  advanced  with  a  oertainty  «o  victory 
•gainst  the  numberless  undisciplined  hosts  of  Tigranes,  scarcely  ex- 
cite more  astonishment  in  the  mind. of  the  reader,  than  eiq>toits  of 
the  same  kind  in  mott  recent  times :  for  to  the  4500  British  troops 
who  advanced  undaiunted  to  overtavn  the  powerful  empire  of  Btur- 
teak,  the  observation  of  Tigranes  might  have  been  with  equai  apti- 
t«dfe  applied,  <f  they  are  too  few  for  soldiers,  and  too  mtmyStkmk" 
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bfi88«4of  8*.    Man  born  ia  every  condition  of  li£e  rinberits  the  same 
natural  portion  of  courage ;  it  being  only  the  circumstancea^  undec 
which  he  is  placed*  and  his  mode  of  education}  that  more  fuHy 
d^velope  it ;  which  may  be  said  to  be  accomplished  more  by  the 
acquirement  of  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  himself^  and  a 
proportionate   contempt  for  his  opponents,  than  in  any  actual 
addition  to  the  share  of  courage  with  which  he  had  been  originaUy 
endowed.     If  we  consider  courage  to  be  a  contempt  of  death,  ..cif 
pain,  or  of  danger,  what  people  portray  these  in  a  greater  degnse 
than  the  pusillanimously  looked  on  natives  of  Bengal,  who  fear- 
le^ly  ascend  the  funeral  pile  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  bodies 
ot  their  relatives,  precipitate  themselves  from  precipices,  or  throw 
themselves  before  the  death-dealing  wheels  of  the  chariots  of  tl^ 
divinities  with  the  most  callous  indifference,  or  inflict  tortures 
on  their  persons  which  make  Europeans  shudder  to. think  of:  yet 
with  all  these  tokens  of  innate  courage  about  them,  what  despi- 
cable soldiers  do  they  not  make ;  it  being  to  the  mountain  tribes 
that  our  Indian  government  looks  for  the  filling  up  of  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  never  to  the  timid-considered  natives  of  the  plains  of 
Bengal.     If,  however,  they  were  habituated  to  arms  from  their 
infancy,  and  had  confidence  inspired  into  them  by  a  few  successful 
encounters,  they  would   ik>  doubt  become   ultimately  as  good 
soldiers  as  the  more  warlike  tribes  around  them^  whom  they  might 
equal  in  physical  powers.     There  is  scarcely,  however,  an  indi- 
vidual existing  who  is  totally  void  of  fear,  the  amount  of  courage 
varying  in  every  person  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  scale;  and 
therefore,  on  undisciplined  hordes  being  brought  into  action,  the 
bravest  rush  on  in  front,  while  the  more  cowardly  follow  in  their 
rear,  till  the  first  falling  victinis  to  their  temerity,  the  whole  body 
becomes  one  disorderly  mass  of  terror  and  confusion.     It  is  the 
province  of  discipline  to  make  the  cowardly  as  efficient  Jn  oontest 
as  the  brave,  which  is  accomplished  through  the  medium,  of  fe^: 
for  the  whole  secret  of  discipline  rests  on  this,  and  which  we  ^see 
fjully  portrayed  in  the  manner  in  which  an  army  marches  to  acdoo**^ 
the.  captains  and  other  superior  oflElcers  only  marching  in.  front 
to  direct  and  encourage  their  men,  while  the  subalterns  and  boo** 
commissioned  officers  march  with  drawn  awords  and  pikeainjihe 
.near,  to  keep  the  cowardly  from  flinching:  for  .whea  it  comes  la 
be  a  matter  of  consideration  with  a  soldier  whether  he  shalhntt 
the  chance  of  falling  by  the  ball  of  his  antagonist,  or  ihi  having 
the  certainty  of  being  run  through  by  the  sword. of  hia^  ow& 
t>fficer,  he  will  naturally  prefer  the  chance  to  the  ceiiaintyy  and 
Wr^  himself  out  as  boldly'  as  his  cowardly  spirit- wi^l.  admit 
jof.    In  an  undisciplined  rabl^e,  each  .man  \mag  doidbtful.of 
the  support  of.liis  neighbor  is  constantly  looking  warily  rouiid 
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« him'  to  assure  himself  thereof,  and  ready  to  fun  the  moment  ht 
sees  others  in  the  slightest  degree  disposed  to  follow  the  like 
coursie;  while  a  discij^ined  body  marches  boldly  on,  confident 
that  those  who  are  inclined  to  swerve  from  the  contest' Will  be 
ootnpelled  to  their  duty,  so  that  there  is  no  misgivings  in  the  mind 
€i€  any  one  with  regard  to  the  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  his 
comrades ;  and  while  thos  each  man  in  the  undisciplined  host 
marches  on  in  doubt,  in  the  disciplined  oft  the  contrary  he  marches 
otv  in  confidence:  in  the  latter  one  united  impulse  thus  urging  on  the 
airhole,  while  in  the  former  every  one  is  actuated  by  an  impul^  of 
his  own.  Discipline,  therefore,  operates  as  much  in,  a  beneficial 
way  by  impelling  the  heterogeneously  influenced  mass  to  combat 
through  the  medium  of  fear,  as  it  does  by  rendering  it  docilely 
subservient,  both  in  its  most  extensive  and  most  minutely 
complicated  movements,  to'  the  will  of  the  master-mind  that 
presides  over  it :  while  knowlege  by  expanding  the  human  intel* 
iect,  enables  civilised  man  not  only  to  be  constantly  devising  new 
weapons  of  destruction,  and  rendering  others  more  powerfully 
effective}  but  by  enabling  also  those  so  endowed  to  take  more 
extended  views  of  the  art  of  war,  and  make  more  extensive 
and  ■  effectively  combined  arrangements  than  those  over  whom 
knowlege  has  not  yet  shed  her  deifying  influence :  civilised  man  is 
thus  placed  as  far  above  his  yet  untamed  feliow-being  in  p&ooerf 
^s  he  confessedly  is  in  almost  every  other  quality  of  which  man 
-has  reason  to  be  proud. 

As  the  keystone  of  discipline  is  passive  obedience,  hence  those 
nations  celebrated  for  passive  courage   will,  when  equally   dis- 
ciplined  and   as   ably  commanded,   always  possess   as  great  a 
superiority  over  those  celebrated  for  active  courage,  as  the  man 
who  is  cool  in  argument  will  over  the  irritable  and  passionate.     A 
body  of  Englishmen,  therefore,  equally  well-disciplined  and  com- 
manded with  a  similar  body  of  Frenchmen,  have  always  beaten, 
and   will   always  beat'  the  latten      A  man  possessed  of  active 
courage  can  never  be  brought  so  perfectly  into  a  state  of  passive 
drscipline  as  the  man  of  passive  courage,  and  is  more  liable  to'  the 
infiuenoe  of  a  panic  besides :  the  one  requiting  to  be  urged  on  by 
successive  impulses,  pouring  onwards-like  a  torrent  at  one  moment) 
and* retrograding  as  :suddenly  and  speedily  at  another;'  while  the 
other  moves  firm  and  steadily  onwards  from  a  single  impulse  gifen, 
-neither  flushed  into  precipitation  by  the  success  he  may  meet  witb> 
nor  driven  to  despair  by  reason  of  a  repulse.     The  man  of  passivia 
courage  becomes  usually  more  desperate  and  obstinate  in  his 
resistance  the  more  he  is  pushed  to  extremities^  in  which  siate  he 
is  as  dangerous  to  approach-  as^  the  lion  when  set  at  bsty ;  and  in 
fact,  the  English  have  gained  all  their  most  brilliant  victories  when 
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rtdveed  as  it  were  to  aometbing  like  a  state  of  despair:  Foictiers^ 
Crpssy,  Agincourt,  and  Waterloo,  attest  tbe  truth  of  this.    The 
odm  and  resolute  man  will  always  possess  an  immense  advants^^ 
over  the  fier  j  and  impetuous,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  op- 
posed ;  and  when,  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  the  whiskered  veterans  of 
France  observed  the  beardless  Britons  halt  composedly  within  %ome 
twenty  paces  of  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets,  and  in  the  midat  of 
a  murderous  fire  from  them  disencumber  themselves  of  the  blankets 
1^  th^r  backs,  which  tended  to  embarrass  in  the  forthcoming  contest 
with  the  bayonet,  no  wonder  a  sudden  terror  should  seize  on  them, 
when  seeing  men  so  decidedly  bent  on  making  serious  work  of  it, 
by  the  cool  fearless  courage  thus  displayed  in  meir  preparations  for 
it.    The  English  also  maintain  a  great  superbrity  over  the  French 
<m  account  of  their  superiority  in  boxing;  for  when  an  Englbhoun 
knows  be  can  genendly  beat  two  or  three  Frenchmen  in  this  way, 
he  will  seldom  hesitate  to  face  the  like  number  with  any  other 
weapon;  this  giving  a  confidence  to   an  English  soldier,  and 
making  him  look  down  with  contempt  on  his  adversary:  for 
ultbough  it  is  a  good  maxim  for  a  general  to  tr^t  the  talents  and 
^pourage  of  his  adversaries  with  respect,  it  is  no  less  a  good  rule  to 
teach  the  body  he  commands  to  despise  them,  as  by  tlus  means  he 
secures  their  advandng  with  greater  confidence,  and  behaving  with 
greater  energy  ia  the  contest.    The  English  also  maintain  a  fu^ 
iher  superiority  which  I  have  before  indirectly  alluded  to-^-^-that  of 
being  capable,  by  reason  of  their  passive  courage,  of  being  iixq>el- 
led  onwardis  to  battle  byyirar,  as  much  as  by  enamragemeni  ;  while 
tbe  French,  by  reason  of  their  active  courage,  can  cmly  be  excited 
en  by  the  latter.     It  b  an  observation  of  a  French  general^  that 
*^fQ\x  must,  keep  constaaatly  speaking  in  a  cheering  nunner  to 
frenchmen  in  battle,  while  Englishmen  you  must  threaten  in  order 
to  stir  them  up  to  greater  exertions;"  and  in  this  there  is  9Uicb 
truth,  for  although  in  English  discipline  both  encouragement  and 
tbffeatenings  can  be  efiectively  employed,  in  French  disdiptine  dlie 
former  is  only  capable  of  being  efficiently  had  recourse  to^  ^ 
reason  of  the  dissimilar  spirit  of  the  two  nations.    Encouragement 
#loise,  however,  wiU  never  urge  a  coward  on  to  danger,  it  is  down* 
jri^t  fear  that  will  accomplish  this ;  and  he&ce  it  is  no  wonder  we 
always  find  the  French  fail  when  the  cmttest  is  to  be  decided  by 
^the  bayonet,  for  the  cowardly  pordon  of  them  <|uickly  deserting 
their  brave  comrades,  the  latter  have  sense  enough  to  follow  speed- 
ily the  example,  seeing  it  is  hc^less  to  contend  sii^le-hatidid 
gainst  tbe  compact  mass  inq^ed  onwards  on  them.    It  Jtaa  abo 
i^ea  a  fashion  in  the  French  acmy,  since  the  period  of  tbe  Hevch 
lutioo,  for  the  officers  to  mix  inore  familiarly  with  the  men  than 
is  aUowed  in  the  British  serVice,  which  mtUtates  strcuigly  too 
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a^mst  an  energetic  discipline  depending  on  fear  being  sustained : 
for  the  itidividual  who  mixes  fredy  in  uie  company  of  his  offi'cet, 
and  is  placed  in  something  like  a  state  of  social  equality  with  himi 
will  necessarily  pay  less  regard  to  his  orders  than  if  kept  at  a  most 
re«l>ectful  distance :  for  the  old  adage,  that  •«  too  much  familiarity 
breeds  contempt/'  is  universally  applicable ;  and  when  a  soldier 
finds  that  he  is  a  cleverer  man  than  his  officer,  and  is  accustomed 
to  treslt  him  when  off  parade  as  a  being  on  somewhat  of  an 
equality  with  himself,  half  the  influence  of  the  officer  is  conse- 
quently lost,  and  neither  his  threats  nor  his  encouraging  woi^s  wtt 
have  any  thing  like  the  effi»ct,  as  if  he  had  conducted  himself  kss 
fiamtliarly  with  his  men. 

The  mode  of  life  of  nations  yet  in  a  rude  state  of  civilised  exist- 
ence, by  nursing  them  up  in  a  familiarity  with  hardships,  fortifiei 
thus  their  natural  courage  (  while  the  intestine  and  foreigti  broiI« 
in  which  they  are  altnost  constantly  engaged,  make  them  all  in 
some  measure  a  nation  of  warriors,  but  of  warriors  depending  tm 
their  individual  bravery  alone  for  success,  their  ignorance  pre- 
cluding them  from  benefiting  by  the  various  discoveries  and 
systems  of  methodic  warfare  which   the  knowlege  of  civilis^ 
nations  has  enabled  them  so  successfully  to  avail  themselves  of .  If 
it  was  not,  therefore,  for  these  discoveries  in  modern  warfare^  and 
for    that  methodic   and  scientific  system   of  tactics  which  the 
greater  knowlege  of  civilised  nations  has  enabled  them  to  mature^ 
the  rude  and  uncivilised  portion  of  mankind  would  possess  ai 
demded  a  superiority  over  the  civilised,  as  the  latter  now  do  so 
pre-eminently  over  the  former ;  and  in  fact,  was  it  not  for  thii 
acquired  superiority  in  the  tact  and  science  of  war,  fostered  and 
matured  by  the  institution  of  standing  armies,  the  civilised  world 
would  at  this  day  be  as  liable  to  be  overrun^  and  overwhelmed  iti 
darkness  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  desaits,  as  it  was  in  the 
proud  era  of  Roman  splendor,  or  in  the  more  recent  memorable 
inroads  of  the  Arabians  and  Tartars.    It  is  from  the  period  ef  tfa^ 
institurion  of  standing  armies,  therefore,  that  we  may  date  tb^ 
permanency  and  progressive  advancement  of  our  civilisation;  and 
in  fucti  standing  armies  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  form  the  tw6 
most  potent  instruments  of  the  dissemination  of  knowlege  and 
effilisanon :  for  while  the  finst  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  protect  th^ 
portion  already  acquired  from  extinction  by  barbarous  hoides,  the 
latter  scatters  abroad  the  rays  <A  civifisation  and  knowlege  t6 
enlighten  diose  veiy  hordes  who  hostildy  menaced  thar  overi. 
throw.     Rome  kept  on  extending  her  influence,  and  spreading 
civilisation  and  knowlege  over  the  world,  as  long  as  her  armk^ 
were  maintained  in  proper  discipline,  by  being  kept  in  subservience 
to  the  civil  power;  and  consequetitly  all  her  means  of  attahiing 
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these  objects  ^k>^y.  vanished  when  the  mifitary  power^  osnrped 
over  the  civil,  and  losing  thus  its  discipline,  became  no  better  than 
an.^rmed  rabble. 

We  see  from  the  history  of  all  nations  of  times  past,  that  up  to 
aboHt  the  period  of  the  institution  of  regular  armies,  the  remoter 
parts  of  Europe  continued  to  be  inundated  by  one  rude  horde  after 
another  j  the  latter  always  effacing  all  traces  of  civilisation^made  by 
the  preceding  one,  and  keeping  thus  mankind  in  a  state  of  station- 
ary barbarism.  The  same  eflbct  we  perceive  to  have  taken  place 
ia  central  Africa,  whare  the  moment  a  nation  began  to  make  ad- 
vances in  civilisation  and  knowlege,  some  one  not  yet  emerged 
from  barbarism  poured  in  like  a  torrent  on  it,  and  effaced  every 
ti!ac? .  of  its  civilised  grandeur  and  acquirements.  Such  was  the 
^e  of  the  rich  and  populous  kingdom  of  Bornou,  till  overturned 
by  the  barbacous  and  warlike  Fillatabs ;  and  such  too  will  eventn- 
aUy  b^  the  fateof  theFillatah  empire,  when  civilisation  has  sobered 
down  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  unless 
a  .standing  army  on  dbe  European  model  be  organised  to  defend  it 
.  Standing  armies  are  as  essential  too  for  the  internal  tranquillity 
o| a. populous  state,  as  they  are  for  defending  it  against,  external 
enemies.  They  are  always,  ready  to  be  called  out  when  popokr 
C9i9^otions  require  their  application ;  by  means  of  which,  property 
m  populous  countries  where  they  are  in  being  acquires  a  security 
>vhichit  could  not  otherwise  attain,  and  in  the  attainment  of  this 
ppint  consists  the  main  excellence  of  every  government.  Would 
the  whole  civil  power  be  capable  of  quelling  the ,  dangerous  ripts 
fvhich  take  place  every  now  and  then  in  our  manufacturing  towns, 
when  disputes  take  place  between  the  masters  and  workmen, 
which,  if  not  put  an  end  to,  would  quickly  drive  manufacturiif 
capital  out  of  the  country  to^be  more  profitably  employed  else* 
where.  It  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  the  immense  power  which 
European  discipline  and  tactics  confer;  for  by  means  of  a. few 
4nonths  drilling,  a  body  of  men  may  be  made  to  overthrow  another 
body  of  ten  times  their,  force,  though  equally  well^-armed,  and  coi!f> 
stituting  in  fact  a  part  of  the  same  mass  from  which  the  disciplined 
bQ4y  had  been  drawn.  We  have  seen  very  lately  a  body  of  .about 
four  thousand  disciplined  Europeans  defeat  with  ease  an  ^xmjdi 
SKLtj .  thousand  Burmans :  yet  if  these .  same  four  thousand  Edi^ 
peans  h^d  still  been  plodding  agriculturists  and  artisans,  and 
been  drawn  out  to  oppose  the  Burmans,  though  equally  well- 
armed  and  provided  as  when  in  a  state  of  discipline,  yet  there  is 
little  doubt  that  one-half  of  their  forqe.  of  .Burmans  would  have 
jTouted  them  with  perfect  ease.  Discipline  and  the  constant  exer* 
<isje  of  arms  make  the  civilised  portions  of  mankind  unnervated 
fojTfM^arUke  pursuits,  and  act  not  only  as  a  body  by  methodic  rul63, 
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but  accustoming  them  to  consider  war  as  a  profession  thfy  have 
espoused,  they  are  consequently  constantly  thinking  about  the 
actions  they  may  be  engaged  in,  and  thus  gradually  steel>  their 
nunds  against  the  terrors  of  future  conflicts. 

When  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  world  by  the  institution  of 
standing  armies  are  so  manifest,  it  is  astonishing  we  should,  even 
sit  the  present  enlightened  era,  still  find  individuals  cavilling  at 
their  existence.  If  all  those  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
England,  and  all  the  machinery  connected  with '-  it  were  destroyed^ 
half  a  century  would  scarcely  be  able  to  restore  it  to  its  wonted  state 
again;  while  in  the  meantime  rival  nations  would  outstrip  us  in  its 
manufacture,  and  undersell  and  debar  us  from  the  very  markets 
we  were  formerly  accustomed  to  supply:  and  to  the  annihilation 
of  a  standing  army,  and  all  the  means  wherewith  to  reconstruct  it 
on  the  same  efficient  footing,  the  same  remarks  are  equally  appli- 
cable. ^  Nor  would  the  advice  so  often  urged,  to  take  away  the 
poWiCr  from  the  king  of  dismissing  officers  at  pleasure,  be  less 
pernicious,  withdrawing  as  it  would  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
dependance  of  the  military  on  the  civil  power,  and  creating  thus  a 
body  as  dangerous  to  the  state,  as  the  modem  janisaries  or  preto- 
rian  bands  of  old.  To  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  much-lamented 
Duke  of  Tork,  England  is  indebted  for  the  perfection  to  which 
the  organisation  of  her  military  power  is  now. brought,  and  which 
his  high  talents  and  his  high  station  equally  contributed  to  accom- 
plish; for  while  few  possessed  the  abilities  requisite  to  fill  s^ 
distinguished  a  place,  or  the  business,  talent,  or  amenity,  to  per* 
fprm  the  duties  of  it  fuUy  and  satisfactorily,  both  to  the  army  and 
:the  public,  none,  except  one  of  his  exalted  rank,  dared  to  have  so 
boldly  annihilated  the  corruptions  and  imperfections  which  pollu- 
ted and  disordered  the  whole  military  system.  ^  No  man  ever  more 
effectually  fulfilled  the  office  he  was  installed  in ;  and  no  man  was 
ever  more  respected  and  beloved  by  those  over  whom  he  was 
placed:  for  while  his  talent  enabled  him  to  execute  his  official 
duties  with  ability,  his  strong  sense  of  justice,  affable  condescen- 
sion and  kind  heart  made  him  the  idol  of  all,  from  the  general  to 
the  drummer-boy ;  and  the  soldier's  widow  and  the  soldier's  or- 
phan have  equal  cause  to  shed  the  tear  of  affection  and  sorrow  over 
the  tomb  of  their  warmest  friend  and  greatest  benefactor.  , 


CHAP.   VIII. 

Navy — Appointment  of  Lord  High  Admiral — Navy  in  similar  state  to 
.army  on  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  York — £qual  beneficial  efiects  likely 
to  result— Navy  hitherto  a  sort  of  nursery  for  furthering  parliamentary  in- 
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flueoce — Difference  of  having  a  member  of  the  royal  famllj  to  a  common 
subject  at  beadof  iu-Armv  and  navy — ^Naval  promotions  as  re§arda9*i>tillM«f 
high  families  and  those  of  inferior  degree — Necessity  of  inforcin|t  a  «»io  #f 
naval  uniformity*  and  of  appointing  tnspectini;  officers  ae  in  ch^e  army»«4B« 
efficiency  of  fighting  equipments,  and  defective  state  of  naval  gunnmy  Airiflg 
Ihe  late  American  war-^me  sttli  siibsisting — Decisions  of  conrts^mavtiu 
on  some  of  the  unsuccessful  actions — Superiority  of  effective  diseipfiiie  suid 
warlike  equipment  over  a  defective  state  thereof— Advantages  of  eflleieiit 
sights  on  guns,  and  of  pistol,  cutlass,  musket>  and  great  gun  exsrcise^  im  ia- 
•piring  confidence  in  the  crew — Benefits  of  establishments  for  affording 
instructions  in  the  like,  and  of  premium  competitions  in  expeditious  ana 
target  firing-— <)n  modes  of  punishment  now  in  force — Suggestions  relative 
to  altering  and  amending  the  same — Inferiority  of  naval  pay  in  comparlsiHi 
to  army  pay — Great  variety  of  other  advantages  possessed  by  the  aryjrwj' 
Invidiow  and  usjusr  nature  thereof—- Benefits  oi  the  Melville  admtDUitra*- 
tion  to  the  navy— Greater  likely  to  result  from  that  of  the  Lord  Hi^ 
Admiral* 

The  appointment  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  ClarenciQ 
to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral^  which  has  given  such  univep^ 
3al  satisfaction  both  to  the  naval  service  and  the  country  at  taige9 
and  which  cannot  but  continue  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to^ 
from  the  energy  and  ability  His  RopI  Highness  has  so  decidedl| 
displayed,  the  sense  of  impartiality  that  has  actuated  him>  and  the 
kind  affability  with  which  he  has  received  the  humblest  as  well  ai 
the  highest  in  the  service  when  attending  his  official  levees,  may 
be  hailed  as  a  new  era  in  the  naval  history  of  the  country.  Thk 
army  ^aoas  previous  to  the  appointment  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  xork  to  the  office  of  Commander- in^^hief,  what  tie 
navy  «a«  previous  to  the  appointment  of  His  Royal  Highness  tb^ 
Duke  of  Clarence  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  being  in  a 
greiat  measure  a  mere  nursery  for  the  propagation  and  strength^ 
ening  of  parliamentary  influence :  for  although,  from  the  numhet 
of  gallant  achievements  performed,  bravery  could  not  and  dared 
not  be  otherwise  than  rewarded  with  its  meed,  yet  promotions  oh 
account  of  merit  were  undoubtedly  few  in  comparison  to  wlwt 
interest  effected.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  who  had  thre^ 
near  relations  in  the  navy,  applied  to  a  friend  possessed  of  ninc& 
influence  with  a  leading  member  in  the  cabinet  during  die  lat^  war 
to  obtain  a  captaincy  for  one*  of  them,  but  had  it  notified  by  tb^ 
great  man  that  it  could  not  be  done :  **  in  truth,**  said  he,  *•  suck 
things  can  only  be  done  through  merit  or  parliamentary  interest 
as  we  must  have  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  as  your  friend  has  three 
relatives  in  the  navy,  the  best  thing  he  qan  do  is  to  buy  a  borough; 
for  the  Cornish  boroughs  have  hiade  more  post-captains  during 
the  war  than  all  the  victories  gained  by  the  British  fleet.**  As 
another  proof  of  **  how  the  wind  blows,**  a  gentleman  attached  to 
Somerset  House  informed  me,  that  the  better  half  of  the  clerki 
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theie  w«rt«iro«i  D«¥Ottriiire  and  CSbrtiwall,  two  counttes  as  prolific 
In  rotMif' boroughs  as  In  mushrooms. 

While  the.Diitee  of  York  was  a  man  of  too  high  feelings  of 
honor,  and  of  too  elevated  a  mind,  to  allow  himself  to  be  made  th^ 
passive  instniment  fot  dispensing  the  corrupt  favors  of  the  adminis- 
tmsion,  hi$  tajA  rank  deterred  them  from  pressing  any  proposition 
cm  Hm:  calculated  to  degrade  both  lum  and  the  pro^ssion  over  whose 
interests  and  honor  he  watclved.  While  also  the  office  of  Com- 
tnandeMnhChief  was  fiil^  by  a  subject  hot  royally  connected,  the 
ilidividittl  felt  that  all  the  odium  arbing  from  the  sanctioning  oi^ 
imjnroper  promotions  would  attach  to  himself  alone,  for  which  how- 
ever the  honors,  perquisites,  and  patronage  of  office,  would  afford  a 
sufficient  balm :  but  the  Duke  of  York'  felt  that  in  admitting  th0 
miHtarr  profession  to  be  degraded  through  him^  he  was  not.  only 
dejgradmg  himself  thereby,  but   lowering  the  character  of  His 
Majesty,  and  that  of  the  whole  royal  family,  in  the  .eyes  of  the 
atmy  and  the  nation,  and  rendering  them  unpopular  with  both, 
ipohi  seeing  an  immediate  member  of  that  family  the  very  iostru^ 
«ent  by  which  such  was  effected.    When  the  military  service  was 
Aus  freed  and  defended  from  the  efforts  of  administrative  corrup- 
tion, die  load  of  which  it  was  thus  disburdened  necessarily,  in  a 
gte^t  tneasure,  fell  on  its  step-brother  the  Naval  Service;  but  the 
feeeiit  happy  appointment  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  will  free  it  from   all  the  polhiHons  that  have  so  long 
depressed  it|  and  by  linking  it  more  strongly  with  royal  regard  and 
sympathy,  make  it  be  iio  longer  regarded  as  a  si        ' ""      ♦   * 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  neither  the  military  norti 
be  ft^in  placed  under  the  corittol  of  a  common 
fii^fe  is  a  ^itgle  individual  of  royal  connexion  of 
id  as  their  heads;  for  with  the  assistance  of  a 
similaf  to*  tht  council  of  the  admiralty,  any  i 
itdinary  acquirements  may  quite  capably  fill  st 
what  could  the  majority  of  our  first  lords  of  the 
know  about  the  management  of  naval  matters  ?  T 
by  the  advice  of  those  around  them  who  did 
should  prevent  mertibers  of  the  royal  family  frot 
All  our -present' royal  race,  from  the  period  ol 
downwards,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  me 
sens^,  fifmness  of  mind,  atid  of  considerable  busi 
Hries  pe<Juliarly  i^quisite  in  office :  and  as  these  powers  seem 
father  to  increase  than  dege»nerate  in  the  royal  family,  arguing  from 
similar  analogies,  we  need  not  fear  any  speedy  extinction  of 
individuals  of  this  class  qualified  for  office,  as  long  as  we  can  secure 
%  continuatice  of  the  stock.     Not  however  the  least  of  the  benefits 
accruing  to  the  navy  from  the  appointment  of  His^  Royal  Highness, 
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will  be  ihac  of  exaktng  the  navil  pf#lBmm  b^  itk:^ 
estimation  and  in  that  of  the  country-  %  for  ii^iatefer  joor  laee  ^ 
{erellefs  loay  predict,  men  of  h^h  birth  will  alwaf $  ccmtiniie  to  be 
looked  up  to  vitb  a  greater  feelmg  of  respect  than  those  of  hunddt 
or^in«  and  their  names  will  continue  to  p9n£er  an  honorable  eclat 
on  every  profession  with  which  they  are  assoctatedj  in  propoitioa 
to  their  exalted  degree  of  birth,  as  Icmg  as  in  otherrespecto  ^am$ 
conduct  squares  with  that  of  the  generality  of  manldnd*  .     .. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  manifested  his  usual  acute  powers  ol 
observation  and  clear  good  sense,  besides  expressing  tl»  true  feeliiq^ 
of  the  naval  service,  when  declaring  that  men  of  Ju^  bictk  ve» 
particularly  useful  in  the  naval  profession^  from  their  confeniog 
s  greater  respectability  on  it,  and  connecting  it  with  infiueatid 
£amiliest  who  would  thus  take  a  greats  interest  in  it  |  vUle  siieii 
appointments  were  not  looked  on  with  jealousy,  but  rather  iir^ 
pleasure,  by  the  great  body  of  naval  oflicerst  from  their  being  fuHy 
sensible  of  the  advantages  the  service  derived  from  them ;  and  d»t 
s^eedv  promotion  being  the  only  stimulus  to  induce  the  youih^ 
high-'Dom  and  wealthy  families  to  enter  the  navsd  profestfontil 
was  good  policy  to  do  so.  Those  who  are  of  opinion  that^nuttvesS 
of  pleasure  or  profit  induce  our  wealthy  youths  to  dedicate  tfaeir 
lives  to  the  naval  service  of  their  country,  need  only  take  a  trip -to 
sea,  and  ej^ist  for  a  three  montfis'  cruise  on  sea  pay  and  sea 
allowancesi  to  have  the  chimera  dispelled^  It  is  not  at  ^.es* 
altation  of  the  youth  of  high-born  families  that  the  naval  ^ifficecs 
as  a  body  feel  discontented  i  it  is  when  some  such  thing  ^akct 
place  (and  but  too  often  it  does  so)  as  the' son  of  a  Westminsttf 
^opkeeper  seeing  the  son  of  some  petty  shopkeeper  in  Cornwall 
exalted  over  his  head,  neither  whose  services  or  abilities  at  aU  mffA 
^  own,  and  who  can  only  boast  of  the  plumpers  given  by.hia  - 
relations  at  the  last  borough  election  for  his  singular  good  luck. 
.  If  the  modes  of  granting  promotions  were  bad  p^  ilia  Royii 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York's  entrance  to  office,  the  heterogeneova 
ipodes  of  manoeuvring  and  of  perfon^ning  the  manijud  exercise  weve 
no  better,  every  colonel  following  some  whim  of  his  own,  and  a9 
two  regiments  being  in  consequence  capable  of  ipaanoeuvrii^'to- 

Sther,  from  each  following  its  own  particular  mode*  This  glaring 
feet  in  military  organisation  was  speedily  put  an.end  to^so.bf 
His  Royal  Highness,  by  a  uniform  practice  being  directed  to  pude 
the  whole  army.  A  similar  field  of  improvement  in  the  navy  Uei 
open  also  to  his  distinguished  brother,  every  Captain  following  lua 
own  particular  whim  in  rigging  the  8bip»  working  of  the  ^gom^ 

\  Since  writing  the  above  I  find  a  code  of  regtilations  for  pradudnf « 
uniformity  in  naval  gnnnery  was  some  years  ago  promulgi^  b;  the  Adt 
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ttta^gemtiit  ar  ^uamn  mnd  dhri^nsi  and  i^mii  m«6teriiig  in  ottes 
<if  firtf  so  that  tfireiy  officer  and  seaman  on  quitting  one  fiAp  fbr 
ttiodier^  has  a  new  apprentieeship  to  begin.  It  is  needless  to  point 
6itt  how  much  a  imiforroity  (as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit) 
is  every  nayat  <^eration  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
ttmce,  extending  even  to  the  leading  of  and  mode  of  coiling  away 
tl»  ropeS)  and  securing- of  the  guns,  the  latter  of  which  are  ge«> 
nerally  secured  in  wha^ver  manner  the  captain  of  the  gt^n  deems 
fit  9  so  that  v^en  beating  to  quarters  at  night,  there  is  generally 
much  tfOttble  and  loss  xA  time  experienced  in  finding  how  the  gun 
is  S0C«red)  often  ending  in  cutting  right  and  left  with  the  knife  in 
#fder  to  get  it  cast  loose*  In  fact  the  Naval  Instructions  ought  to 
be  ftvised  by  a  board  ci  ccmipetent  officers,  every  officer's  duty 
■low,  deariy  aaid  fidhr  laid  down,  and  every  mode  of  practicaUe 
•nifoiBtity  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  obliging  each 
•ffioet  to  have  a  copy  of  this,  and  having  the  youthful  tyros  too  at 
tike  Naval  College  and  on  board  ship  instructed  in  it,  by  making  h 
%  bo(^  for  lessons  and  for  questioning  on.  This  board  ought  to 
Mnttnue  its  labors  in  communication  with  the  Admiralty  for  years, 
publishing  a  new  edition  annually  with  the  addition  of  such  useful 
mnncndments  as  the  experience  of  others  in  the  service,  may  point 
«ut ;  and  officers  in  employment  ought  on  this  account  to  be  di*> 
seeted  to  forward  remarks  to  the  b^ard  of  officers,  because,  it  is 
only  by  trying  how  a  system  will  work»  and  remedying  by  degrees 
its  defects  accoMing  as  experience  pdnts  out,  that  we  can  ever 
wemte  at  any  tidng  like  a  perfection  m  that  system ;  for  although  s 
tokraUy  correct  system  in  outline  may  be  laid  down  at  die  ofte^ 
yet  it  is  only  experience  in  the  working  of  it  that  wtU  make  it 
conpsct  in  the  detail* 

The  Honorable  Captain  Napier  was  celebrated  during  the  faM 
war  as  having  the  most  perfect  syston  of  naval  arrangement  in  1^ 
ilttp  (the  Eurydice)  of  amy  officer  in  the  service,  from  whidi  many 
adier  captains  usefully  copied ;  and  his  regulations  therefore  wiH 
possiUy  constitute  the  best  groundwork  plan  of  any  that  could  be 
thought  of  ,  if  it  be  possible  to  make  much  improvement  therein. 
■  At  the  commencement  of  ike  late  American  war,  our  shqpa 
wen  generally,  as  to  their  efficiency  in  naval  gumiery,  in  a  mo^ 
defective  state,  from  having  for  many  years  no  enemy  to  contest 
Ae  sea  widi  them,  and  Aerefbre  no  wonder  many  at  tlie  outset  fell 
such  an  easy  prey  f  but  diese  reverses  soon  caused  a  reactbn  to  take 
place :  and  although  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Shannon 
Vas  the  only  frigate  on  the  American  station  deevied  competent 

mMty^lnit  for  want  of  being  property  enforced  has  never  yet  been  fuHy 
ciititd  into  pn^tiocw 
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ttMdks  had  elapied  the  Nf mpbt,  Ttnedosi  anil.tvv^  «tberaftJM4 
tb»  tame  confidence.  repoUd  in  them.  The  Aa^^ricane  acMia 
aiott  pfudeat  ptrtia  dtagraciog  CoiyuiMKl^ce  Baxrpn  for  btft.eaef 
furrender  to  the  Leopard*  (a.  ireste}  of  qy^e  guss.  ceriaiiiljr  but 
infefior  itt  po'mt  of  men  and  metal»)  oamivg  the  gveafe^  attwtioa 
afterwards  to  be  paid  bj  their  other  ^^kei 6  to  the  effici^ncj  of  thm 
naral  equipments,  and  to  eipertneaa  and  skill  in  their  gminecjEj  in 
•tder  to  avoid  a  mmilar  disgrace.  In  the  Brki^i  service^  howe¥Qr# 
ike  ettcomiums  of  die  members  of  the  counts  martial  seem^  to 
SKreasii  in  proporttoo  to  the  frequencj^  of  the  disgiM^ul  failnce^ 
vith  m  sort  of  false  Tiewi  as  it  would  secuUf  to  nuike  it  appear  us 
tiie  eyes  of  the  Btitisb  nation  and  of  t^  worlds:  that  hj  tbete 
Siihifesthe  honor  of  our  naval  senrice  was  not  compromised*.      ..^ 

With  a  few  distingoi^d  exemptions  indeed  the  Americane 
were  greatly  our  soperbrs  in  naval  guni^ry*  both  aa  regarded 
aapidity  and  efficiency  of  firing,  from  paying  Vkuth  more  a^t^*? 
tien  to  the  equipment  and  working  of  the  gnn^^  possessmg  in 
fact  all  that  superiority  over  us  which  the  adept,  in  the  #cience  of 
boaing  possesses  over  the  individual  unskilled  thereia«althoi^^i^ 
do  wed  with  an  equal  share  of  strength^  a^tivityj-and  coin^e. 
Confidence  is  a  most  easential  principle  wherewith  to  inspire  vm 
miadsof  combaunts  previous  to  entering  into  action*  that  sortof  cfNi* 
fidence  I  mean  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of  being  wfti^ 
noTy  orat  least  equai>  in  every  point  that  may  tend  to  the  achieve** 
metit  of  victory  over  ihe  enemy  against  which  they  are  CMitendii^  i 
^id  lience  when  a  ship's  company  are  conicious  tb^,  they,  are  not 
only,  commanded  by  able  ofiicevs,  but  that  lihey  themselves  Vift  m 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  sword,  musket,  pistol^  juad  oapnon.  tauv^ 
pm6^  tkist  no  otheir  thipi's  company  ^n  possibly  siNTpast  l|bem»  i«ith 
what  confidence  most  they  enter  im»  action  in  conyariso^  with 
these  totally  deficient  theiem  1  and  wben  the  former  are  capable  too 
of  firing  unerringly  thriee  for  the  latt^s  chanos  Pamet  it  is  obvious 
tp  wittcb  ^e  the  victory  will  incline^   A  proper  difpmting^^ 
cannon  (that  is,  placing  sights  at  die  breech  and  mM9^1e  ina  Jiat 
paraUel  with  the  bore)  tends  also  materi^y  to  faeUitale.  the  fimgi 
and  insure  a  proper  dtvectkm  to  the  ^ot  ;..aod  valtbough  this  w^ 
much  attcndad  to  in  all  well^disaplined  ships  at  the.t^viinatioo.ef 
dbe  war,  yet  eiaee  dien^  diis,  as  well  aa  every  thing  apperuininf  ta 
naval  gunnery,  appears  to  Ime  eatintly  fadkn  into  disuaa.  - 

If  a  new  war  shouU  break  out  tcMnonow.  with  tt«  AmericaMt 
our  ships  win  be  found  by  tbein  so  be^uitastf  easy  conquest%a« 
at  the  commencement  of  the  latt  war ;  and  it  will  not  be  till  after 
afew  such  sound  beatiogsas  then,. that  we  wUl.hj^.cinK  ejffS 
opened  to  our  error.    The  Americans  disparted/,  their  guns  by 
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firing  a  piece  of  wood  on  iAMx  tappet  pnt,  exteMmg  di^triioie 
distance  between  the  breech  and  the  muzzle,  rising  progretsitJely 
towards  llie  latter  so  as  to  make  its  opper  surface  form  a  parallel 
line  with  tlie  bore  of  the  gtin ;  and  along  this  upper  surface  a  grooft 
was  ran  to  enable  a  direct  sight  to  be  tak^i  at  an  object^  as  Sf  by  a 
musket,  without  die  necessity  of  hsTing  recourse  to  a  side  sight 
also,  as  is  necessary  when  guns  are  not  disparted*  This  plan  wu 
stibsequendy  fcdlowed  in  British  ships,  and  attempts  bare  been 
made,  it  is  sstid,  to  have  guns  made  with  sights  of  tMs  descriptkm 
carved  out  upcm  them  from  the  metal,  but  without  success,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  turning  them  in  die  ladie  ^th  such  a  projecdom 
Neither  cost  nor  labor,  howerer,  ought  to  be  spared  to  secure  this 
most  important  improvement ;  and  S  the  ^fficulty  ia  too  great  te 
be  readily  overcome,  there  is  nothii^  to  prevent  breedi,  centre^  and 
mnzzle  sights  of  proper  altitude  being  cast  in  the  guns,  with  deep 
notches  for  securing  in  them  requisite  sights  made  ^malleable inm 
extending  between  the  breech  and  the  muzzle.  At  long  shot,  the 
Surest  method  is  to  take  a  sight  along  tlw  gun  as  if  alrnig  a  musket, 
and  the  breech  and  muzzle-sights  therefore  are  al^me  perfecdy 
adequate  to  answer  this  purp  'sei  but  inclose  action,  the  gun  ^ 
almost  always  levelled  at  the  »bject  by  the  practised  judgment  oiF 
tfie  eye  alone,  as  exemplified  in  pistol  firing,  and  shooting  of  aft 
arrow  %  and  this  can  only  be  correcdy  done  when  there  is  a  sight 
extending  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  bore  from  the  l^eech  to  the 
muzzle,  to  enable  die  eye  to  level  die  gun  with  greater  precision  at 
the  object.  The  guns  can  be  levelled  lat  near  objects  as  correctly 
and  more  quickly  this  way,  as  by  looking  along  them  in  the  mode 
of  firing  a  musket ;  and  how  knportant  therefore  is  it  that  every 
means  should  be  afforded  to  enable  the  guns  to  be  quickly  and 
correctly  levelled!  The  old  Hottentot  corf^  almost  uniformly 
fired  theit  muskets  while  resting  at  die  hip,  and  seldom  missed  eiven 
di»  smallest  object  after  a  pr(q>er  practice,  while  the  expermess  of 
our  old  English  archers  who  shot  dieir  arrows  by  this  sort  of  judge- 
ment of  the  eye  equalled  the  best  of  our  modem  rifles*  In  the  in- 
vention of  t}^  iron  gun  carriage  the  naval  service  has  reaped  a 
great  improvement,  from  its  being  qmte  as  light  as  the  wooden 
One,  tess  easily  disaUed,  more  easily  r^)aired,  and  toking  up  less 
room*  By  forming  it  chiefly  of  hollow  cylinders^  greater  str^igdi 
and  greater  Hghtness  would  also  be  given  to  it,  because  holtow 

?linders  are  k^wn  to  be  stronger  than  solid  ones,  from  the  atni4>- 
here  pressing  on  bodi  surfaces;  while  these  cylinders  may  be  cast 
and  annealed  intonsatleabfe  iron  in  the  manner  in  which  glass  is  an- 
nealed, which  is  found  to  expel  the  carbon  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
britdeness  of  cast  iron  equally  as  we^l  as  hammering  of  it.  A  lock 
with  a  pan  to  cover  the  toucbboie,  yet  falling  sufficiend  y  back  to  admit 
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ing  Che  priming  being  blown  away  or  the  gun  diadiarged  fa!faecitett& 
Widi  strong  carriage  rings  also  made  to  open  with  a^Mngesilft 
secure  again  together  by  a  notch  and  screw^  and  anope|^ng  clbseil 
by  a  bolt  at  the  breech.  ring»  all  the  gun  breedungsmi^  be  kept 
fitted  withhookslike  the  chaseguns,  to  admitof  new  ones  Mngqmici^ 
lyapplied  in  action,  and  the  senriceable  guns  shifted  readify  to  dstjr 
part  of  the  ship  to  supply  the  place  of  those  disabled.  Hie  Cham* 
plain  action  was  lost  for  want  of  an  arrangement  of  this  Idnd^be* 
cause  on  the  whole  of  the  guns  of  one  side  of  the  Confiance  being 
disabled,  an  attempt  was  made  to  swing  the  other  broadside  tound^ 
which  failing,  the  colors  were  consequently  obliged  to  be  smicki 
but  had  the  disabled  gims  been  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  die  acHoti 
knight  hare  been  continued  with  as  great  effect  as  from  smngingth^ 
other  broadside,  by  which  means  the  American  commander  m^bt 
have  been  destroyed,  from  the  raking  fire  to  winch  he  expoeedliikH 
self  oa  bringing  his  fresh  broadside  round,  when  the  guns  were  dist« 
Ued  on  the  side  first  engaged*  It  is  astonishing  that  the  conamander 
of  the  Confiance  did  not  attempt  the  replacing  of  his  disabled  gmtsb^^ 
fresh  ones  (although  the  process  would  have  been  tedious),  becttise 
even  if  the  fighting  bolts  had  been  destroyed,  he  might  have  secur^ 
the  breeclungs  round  capstan-bars,  handspikes,  &c.  lashed  on^die 
of  the  ports.  How  much  the  success  or  failure  of  a  naval  metkm 
depends  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  commander,  many  of  our  most  br3# 
Jiant  and  most  unfortunate  naval  exploits  amply  testify. 

How  mudi  a  more  efficient  equipment  of  die  guns  tends  to  msute 
victory,  the  total  disorganisation  of  the  greater  portion  of  than,  btotik 
the  simple  recoil  of  their  own  fire,  durmg  several  of  our  unsuecessfid 
actions  with  the  Americans,  sufficiently  pdints.  out.  Our  youn^ 
officers,  therefore,  in  their  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  CoUege^ 
and  also  the  whole  ship's  company  when  embarked,  cannot  be  too 
thoroughly  initiated  into  the  broad-sword,  pistol,  muAet^  ani 
great-gun  exercise,  from  the  confidence  of  conquest  widi  ^^licii  sttc& 
will  naturally  inspire  them,  besides  rendering  their  attack  on  mi 
enemy  more  rapidly  and  etonomically  destructive  too,  because  broad" 
sides  will  not  only  be  more  quickly  poured  in  by  them,  but' fewer 
^ots  be  thrown  away.  Lectures  ought  in  fact  to  be  instituted 
On  board  some  of  the  guard-ships  at  our  principal  p(|rt8,  where 
scientific  officers  might  give  instruction  on  all  such^Uke  usedripOtttttf 
and  which  every  naval  officer  who  had  been  above  two  yettrs  M 
shore  should  be  obliged  to  attend  a  course  of.  At  these,  tbe  i^ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  methods  of  manumlrtflB^ 
and  positions  of  engaging,  and  the  course  to  be  adopted,  and  veimv 
ijies  tobe  applied^  under  every  possible  variety  of  attack  and  defence, 
illustrating  such  with  axiecdotes  of  various  actions  already  fought, 
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J  oa  these  pofticular  points  to  imprint  them  more  viviflty  on  the 
Bodncls  of  dbe  audience.  Much  benefit  would  also  accrue  to  the  navj 
£wotn  having  an  ;^le  officer  appointed  to  inspect  the  ships  on  anv 
Tal  from  every  cruisei  as  to  the  state  of  their  warlike  equip- 
ments, and  their  proficiency  iit  sword,  pistol,  musket,  and  great-gun 
exercise,  causing  a  competition  for  a  small  prize,  each  rime,  to 
take  place  among  the  respective  long-gun  and  carronade  men^j^rs^ 
as  to  the  quickest  firing  of  three  rounds  with  blank  cartridge  i  and 
aecx>ndly,  as  to  the  best  shots  at  three  rounds  more  with  ball  car- 
tridge at  a  mark,  and  the  same  with  pistols  and  muskets,  as  also  a  com- 
petkion  with  single  sticks ;  publishing  in  the  newspapers  the  report  of 
the  inspecri(m  a^  the  results  of  each  trial,  with  the  names  of  the  cap- 
l^ns  of  the  guns  or  other  individuals  who  gained  the  prizes.  This 
would  create  a  generous  rivalry,  not  only  among  the  captains  of  the 
ships^  but  among  all  on  board,  to  uphold  the  credit  of  their  respec- 
tive vessels  in  every  thing  reladve  to  warlike  proficiency,  from 
which  the  best  efiects  would  result. 

.   Endeavours  ought  to  be  made  also  to  vary  more  the  modes  of 
panishment  practised  in  the  navy,  and  to  do  away,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  degrading  system  of  flogging,  which  has  been  the 
ruia  of  many  an  excellent  man.    The  frequency  of  the  practice  has 
been  much  curtailed  by  reason  of  the  returns  of  it  now  made  to  the 
Admiralty,  detenit^  the  capt^s  from  its  too  frequent  application  | 
and  although  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  dispense  with  it  altogether, 
still  the  infliction  of  it  ought  only  to  be  awarded  in  extreme  cases, 
and  in  these  the  culprit  should  either  be  tried  by  a  court  martiai 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  or  sworn  affidavitsof  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  captain  before 
punishing,  and  the  proceedings  in  both  instances  forwarded  home 
to  the  Adnuralty.     A  great  variety  of  punishments  could  very 
readily  be  instituted  for  the  lighter  offences,  such  as  swab  wringing, 
performance  of  all  sorts  of  dirty  work,  running  out  and  in  a  gun 
for  a  few  hours,  &c.  &c.  while  for  severer  cases  solitary  confine- 
xpent  in  handcuffs,  on  bread  and  wat^ ;  or  confinement  in  irons  on 
such  in  the  usual  way  might  be  put  in  practice,  a  judicious  intro*- 
duction  of  which  would  eventually,  I  am  confident,  cause  flogging 
to  be  entirely  dispensed  with.     A  series  of  wooden  cells  should  be 
formed  (capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces  and  stowed  below),  each 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  a  man  in  nearly  an  erect  posture, 
having  air-holes  round  the  top  and  bottom  for  ventilation,  and  into 
tlus  the  culprit  should  be  confined  on  bread  and  water  for  a  fixed 
period,  placing  the  cell  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  between- 
decks  of  double-decked  ships,  and  between  the  guns  on  the  upper 
deck  of  smaller  vessels,  having  however  the  cells  in  the  latter  case 
water  tight  and  screened  from  the  sun  and  the  cold.  But  every  punish- 
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[^  not  t9>t  9m^M  mikii^4il^kmailbBtdu^ 

0  the  Articljes  ol  W^X  m  t^e  cs^sei  and  wi^. 

inquent  the  impropriety  .Or  orioMAalityi  o£ 

ied^  flipp^tj  and  incon^i^^ate  0ifisuier  ii» 

[)o  often  gwairded  i|i  the  naTy»  ina-gfaat:^ 

:ts  of^  thejipn^^  as  a  full  half  of  the  j^ood  resnlt^ 

(ends  on  t^e  manner  in  vhicb  it  is  inflicteiL? 

kj  iBirith  an  index  of  referenaef .  oiigbt  also^ 

t  even  the  most  trifling  offences^  to  whichr 

recourse  should  be  had  on  every  fresh  complaint  naade  against  & 

ni^n^  and  the  number  of  his  offences  nQtified  to  him  i  and  y^hsa  he 

was  aware  of  the  faithful  record  of  his  transgressions  th^s  kept»  be 

would  be  more  careful  of  his  conduct*     Punishment  of  some  kindb 

ought  to  be  awarded  for  every  offencet  9S  nothing  tends  more  to 

increase  crime  than  permitting   individuals  to  escape*     AU  bad 

the  men  should  ^q    be  strictly  forbidden,  as  .afike 

the  person  who  u^es  it  as  to  the  individual  .to  whom 

\  for  the  feelings  of  even  the  humblest  ought  not  to  be 

as  by  keeping  up  in  an  individual  a  proper  esteem  fer 

in  a  great  measure  secure  him  against  the  commiastan 

actions,  while  by  lowering  him  in  his  own  eyes  and 

associates  by  insulting  and  contemptuous  language^ 

m  regardless  of  what  b^  does  or  sayst  aiui  prepare  lam 

ler  of  vice. 

ilising  of  the  pay  and  allowances,  of  the  navy  o£5cec8 

if  the  armyi  no  less  merits  the  attention  of  His  fioyal 

he  disparity  on  this  head  between  most  of  the  cor-» 

ranks  in  the  two  services  being  still  very  greait ;  and 

Le  stir  made  about  this  60i(ie  jears  ago  in  parliamei^ 

,  in  all  likelihood,  been  kept  up,  until  some  bene&ial 

change  had  been  efiectedi  from  the  facility  with  which  bonor^ 

able  members  could  compare  the  two  rates,  of  daily  pay  toge^ 

ther,  by  reason  of  both  being  printed  in  the  respective  Atmy  smd 

Navy  Lists,  had  not  the  ingenious  device  been  adopted  of  printing 

afterwards  the  naval  pay  at  its  amount  p^'  mmsem  instead  of  jm» 

dienii  which  it  was  rightly  calculated  no  honorable  member  wouU 

put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  reducing  into  a  daily  pay  by  wfaidi 

to  make  a  comparison ;  and  the  issue  has  fully  verified  the  aaga« 

city  of  the  measure,  as  not  a  wprd.  has  since  been  uttered  abostdit 

comparative  inadequacy  of  th^  paval  pay.    It  is  most  amustng  to 

contemplate  the  laughably  absurd  reason  by  which  the  opponeite 

of  equalising  the  pay  qf  naval  and  military  men  have  been  able  to 

convince  the  Honorable  House  of  the  impropriety,  nay  actual  injiis* 

tice,  of  the  measure,  being  in  fact  no  otiier  than  .that  the  men 

and  dress  of  naval  officers  are  nothipg  like  so  expeoaivc  as  tboseef 
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hm  Sk*  doubt:  ^  for  the  eimple  reason  that  the  in&rkirttj  of  theif 

pay  will  BOt  ad^t  of  k.    That  a  naral  mess  must  amount  to  ai 

least  double  that  of  a  nulitary  mess  of  the  same  eomparatiTe  wbm 

attnliulit)F>  My  individual  msj  in  an  instant  'satisfy  himself  i  for 

while  at  tb^  ^ea-ports  stock  of  all  kinds  is  alvays  from  ten  Co 

twmmy  per  cent  dearer  than  in  the  inland  towns,  naval  officers 

thus  pay  generally  more  for  their  fr^sh  stock  than  military  officers  ; 

while,  having  also  the  expense  of  feeding  it  until  wanted,  and  to 

run  too  all  the  risks  of  deaths,  and  of  depreciation  from  poor  keqi  s 

the  difference  thevefore  between  the  fresh^stock  cost  of  a  naval 

and  military  mess  is  necessarily  immense.    Ift  clothing  too,  al» 

tboogh  the  first  cost  priee  is  less,  and  naval  officers  can  wear  their 

uniforai^  to  a  more  thresdbare  extremity  than  military  men  oh 

aoGOunt  of  dieir  greater  seclusion  from  the  public  gaze  (  yet  on 

tfae  whole»  their  clothes  last  a  shorter  time  than  those  of  die 

pdiere,  from  the  rougher  trials  they  are  exposed  to  on  board 

sl^p,  and  the  rotting  influeuce  bf  the  sea  air;  whUe  their  linen  is 

more  exposed  to  loss  and  more  liable  to  quick  decay  from  beia| 

Imeted  to  die  care  of  so  many  sttange  hands,  and  l»eing  huddled 

uptima  foul  state  often  for  weeks  or  months  before  it  can  be 

washed*    In  the  following  particulars  too,  the  military  officers 

peesesa  a  vast  superiority  over  the  naval* 

Firstly »  No  naval  officer  can  have  leave  of  absence  without 
being  jdaced  on*  hd^-pajf^^'^L  military  officer  has  the  like  granted 
him  for  months,  nay  often  for  years,  while  retaining  ImfidUpe^i 
•  Secondly  %  Naval  officers  are  obliged  to  pay  their  own  expenses 
when  ordefed  JErom  one  ship  to  join  another  at  a  distant  port 
by  laiid*-*military  officers  have  marching  money  at  so  much  per 
mile  whenever  they  are  moved. 

Tlurdly )  Navsl  officers  pay  their  own  mess*money  when 
ordered  to  join  a  ship  on  a  foreign  statlon-^military  officers  have 
their  aiess*money  paid  for  them. 

•Fourthly  %  Naval  officers  are  placed  on  half-pay  after  being  six 

wedcs  in  hospital^-^military  officers  retain  their   fuU-pay  until 

they  are  wA\  ^t  iuvalided,  and  often  are  accommodated  with 

mdodis»  nay  ev^n  years,  of  side  leave  on  fuU-pay  while  their  health 

is^sufferiiig. 

:  Fifthly  \  Naval  officers  have  not  a  farthing  of  allowance  made 

far  loss  of  olodies  on  account  of  slupwreck  or  capture— militalry 

officers  have  a  most  liberal  allowaiKe  for  the  like« 

.  Sixdily )  Naval  ^cers  have  no  foreign  monejr  allowances,  ex* 

ce{A  in  India,  sMid  these  very  tri&ing  in  cOmpanson  to  the  army^ 

aad  not  deseendmg  below  the  rtiiik  of  lieutenant — army  officers 

hive  extra  mon^y  allowances  en  all  foreign  stations»  b^idtfs  extr* 
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mtiooi  too.  It  is  true  that  army  oficers  cwr  tM  to  ^zytst  Am^ 
ntionSf  but  then  this  payment  is  a  mere  noimnal  sitmi  no  'waiy# 
correspondhig  to  the  value  of  the  rations,  and  at  which  rate  liaiml 
officers  would  be  always  most  happy  to  purchase* 

Sevendily  $  Naval  officers  are  every  now  and  then  etmd^  qaSeAf 
off  die  list  without  the  country  knoinng  a  word  of  the  matters:  thd 
names  of  military  officers  on  the  contrary  so  dkmissed  are  invariai^ 
inserted  in  the  Gazette  with  the  cause  of  their  dismissal  wlnwf 
must  be  approved  of  by  His  Majesty ;  rules  that  cannot  be  too  seoaf 
extended  to  the  naval  service  likewise. 

At  the  very  time  that  a  number  of  brave  naval  officers  wew 
dismissed  by  the  Admiralty  for  being  in  the  service  of  the  Soutb 
American  States,  Lord  Paimerston  in  the  House  of  Commont 
ibscdutely  opposed  a  return  moved  for  of  military  officers  abroad^ 
on  the  ground  that  by  such  means  the  names  oi  those  in  the  sepH 
vice  of  the  South  American  States  would  be  thus  pointed  out,  aa^ 
tint  consequently  the  King  would  be  necessitated  to  dismiss 
them :  what  comparative  Uberalky  this  m  the  two  services  {  When 
handsome  allowances  also  were  made  to  the  milkary  on  the  St. 
fielena  station  during  Bonaparte's  confinement  there>  <m  account  of 
die  eiq)en^eaess  of  the  f place,  not  a  farthing  was  granted  to  die 
aavy,^  although  laboring  under  equal'difficulties ;  and  when  indeed 
an  admiral  newly  appointed  there  obtained  an  extra  allowance  for 
himself  through  his  borough  connexions,  yet  on  the  naval  cap- 
tains proposing  to  memorialise  for  the  same,  they  had  a  hint 
conveyed  to  them  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  desist.  Look 
too  at  the  degrading  epithets  applied  regarding  the  Naval  Widows 
Fund,  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows,  &c.  &c.  while  to  the 
notices  relative  to  the  Military  Widows  Fund  not  a  single  demean-^ 
ing  expression  is  ever  attached.  Indeed  there  has  been  ever  little 
of  that  sympathy  displayed  by  naval  officers  of  high  rank  toMrards 
thek  inferiors,  for  which  the  military  service  is  so  proudly 
distinguished ;  those  returned  as  independent  members  to  parlia-* 
ment  having  been  generally  a  grovelling  sycophantic  race,  fear** 
f ul  of  attempting  to  better  or  uphold  the  honor  and  independence 
of  their  profession,  lest  their  own  petty  selfish  interests  should 
be  injured  by  it.  Captain  Deans  Dundas  fcmns,  however,  a  dis* 
tinguished  exception  to  the  common  herd,  as  his  Sj^irited  conduct 
some  years  back  on  account  of  the  dismissal  of  a  naval  officer  is 
Still  a  theme  of  admiration  in  every  naval  circle;  and  if  tlie  gallant 
captain  only  possessed  the  gift  of  speech  in  an  equal  degree  with 
that  of  independence  of  mind  and  ability,  the  naval  service  in  pariia* 
ment  would  not  cut  the  sorry  figure  that  it  now  does,  as  far  as 
relates  to  members  unconnected  with  the  government ;  for  as  re* 
gards  the  latter,  the  naval  service  possesses  in  Sir  George  Cock^ 
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b«mi  a  man  capable  <si  reflecting  high  honor  on  any  bodhr  wh!^ 
Kas  the  good  fortune  to  enroll  him  as  a  member.  The  late 
IjCfrd  Melville  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies  for  the  benefits  he 
conferred  on  the  naval  service ;  but  although  his  son  and  successor 
oonferred  thrice  the  number  of  benefits  on  it|  not  a  voice  has 
been  raised  in  his  favor^  on  the  contrary ;  he  has  been  rather  held 
tip  as  its  enemy.  He  probably  accomplished  as  much  as  any 
individual  of  his  station  or  rank  could  possibly  have  done ;  for 
-"orhile  he  held  his  appointment  on  the  proviso  that  the  naval  ser- 
vice  was  to  be  prostituted  as  a  jobbing  concern  to  secure  parlia* 
mentary  influence,  he  must  either  have  succumbed  to  such  a  state 
€>f  things  or  have  resigned ;  but  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  like  his  distinguished  brother,  stands  on  more  com« 
manding  ground,  and  can  boldly  give  a  direct  negative  to  a  propo* 
d^on,  with  which  a  simple  subject  Mrould  have  eimer  to  comply  or 
retire. 
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BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY; 

.     IN  REPLY  TO  A,N  ARTICLE  IN  THE  SEVENTV^FIBST  NUMBER 
OF  THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

,  By  THOMAS  PELL  PLATT,  NLA.  F.A.S. 

:     VBLLOW  OF  TRINITY  CPhL^QU,  GAlfBBI»«E. 

THIRD  EDITION. 
LONDON :— 1847. 


That  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  undertaken  a 
great  work — a  work  that  tends  to  results  of  the  last  Importance 
to  mankit^d  at  large-— cannot  be  doubted :  and  that  it  is  a  wbrk» 
^e  difficulties  of  which  are  proportionate  to  its  greatnes$>  must 
also  be  allowed.    That  its  Managers  and  Directors^  or  tliose  who 
have  carried  on  its  work,  have  in  all  cases  fully  overcome  the  diSv 
culties  with  which  they  had  thus  to  struggle,  it  would  be  rash  ii>« 
deed  to  assert*    But  the  attempt  was  noble  ia  itself,  and  thej  went 
forth  to  it,  not  in  their  own  strength,  but  in' the  strength  pf.  Him 
who  is  Almighty — and  hence,  doubtless,  it  i8,^that  their  success 
has  been,  in  many  respects  at  leasts  so  astonishingly  great.    A, 
Committee  is  formed^  not  out  of  the  mighty  and  learned  of  the 
earth,  but  from  among  a  few  pious  men,  most  of  them  altogether 
Unknown  by  name  to  the  World.    Their  plan  is  denounced,  as 
bostib  to  ancient  Religious  Societies,  hostile  to  the  Established 
Church  of  the  Elingdom,  dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of  our 
Eastern  Empire-— and  against  all  this,  they  stand,  they  ^  put  forth 
branches,''  and,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  literally  cover  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.    By  their  means.  Establishments  for  a  per- 
petual supply  of  the  Scriptures  are  set  up,  under  Royal  and  Eccle- 
siastical sanction,  in  half  th^  Kingdoms  of  Europe^ — ^a  Translation 
of  Scripture  is  sent  jForth,  for  the  nrst  time,  from  St«  Fetersburg|, 
in  the  national  language  of  the  Russian  Einpire ; — while,  at  the 
a^me  time,  the  people  of  China  and  of  Western  America,  of  Ice- 
land and  of  the  Islands  in  the  Southern  Sea,  are  receiving,  every 
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man  to  Us  own  toegaey  ^record  oC  tbe  woikterfol  ^Mks  of 
God. 

But,  amazing  as  this  work  of  Twentj  Years  must  appear  to 
everj  mind  that  will  calmly  think  on  it^  it  can  never  be  for  a 
moment  desired  that  men  should  rest  content  with  the  mere  report 
ittltSi  however  magnificent.    Among  the  various 
ti  inquiry  is  and  ought  to  be  made,  one  question  ot 
:e  has  oeeo-^Are  the  Versions  of  Scripture,  thws 
iful;  and  are  they  in  language  that  is  commcuily 
stood  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  inquiry,  as  far  aa 
0irer,  the  Committee  had  resolved,  a  few  numths 
since,  (Feb.  5.)  that  an  Account  should  be  drawn  up  of  all  the  Trans- 
lations which  they  have  circulated ;  stating  the  reasons  which  led 
to  their  adoption,  or  the  history  of  the  translating  and  editing  of 
those  which  were  New  or  Revised  Versions.    The  preparation  of 
this  Account  ultimately  devolved  on  myself;  and  I  was  hefpmaa^ 
to  enter  on  it,  when  a  statement  on  tlie  very  same  subject  came 
)lication,  (the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  71,) 
ill  for  the  few  following  remarks, 
iefly,  to  give  a  correct. relation  of  Facta 
Review  has  misrepresented.    I  hope^  and 
[lis  misrepresentations  have  been  unintenw 
tmost  care  ought  tohave  been  exercised^ 
cast  on  a  body  of  men  who  are  engaged  iti 
cent  and  so  important  to  mankind,  as  th0 
acknowledge  that  of  the  Committee  of  tbe 

LSH  Bible  comes  first  in  order««^-Hwej 

stituUon  (the  Bible  Society)  devolved  the  selec-^ 
B  revision  of  their  new  edition,  on  a  Mr.  Thomas 
rgyman  from  the  Established  Church,  and  i^ 
her  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Wha.of^ 
the  Managers  of  the  Society,  we  do  not  ba^pei)^ 
ver,  proved  exactly  what  might  have  been  antU 
lany  unauthorised  innovations,  by  way  of  mh 
e  of  the  Welsh  Bishops  found  himself  called  on 
im)ittee*  Finding  that  the^ieadt  of  our  church 
prise,  the  Directors  were  coastrained  to  suppress 
day  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  are  deprived  of  the 
of  the  Bible  Society  intended  to  confer  on  them 
Bw  readings  of  the  word  of  God." 

Now  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Charles  <'  introduced  unauthorised 
Smovations**  into  the  Welsh  Bible,  f « by  way  of  improving  thr 
VERSION.'*  A  representation  was  indeed  made  against  the  plan 
which  he  intended  to  follow  in  his  edition,  but  the  complaint  was 
this : — 
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^'Tb^f  oatpwwAfgT  of  the  «opj  M«|mi«d .for  tk^  prow  U  upty  oniob 
chang^  and  altered,  and  makes  w  lan^tlage  a  different  dialect  from  thai 
of  the  Bible  In  present  ute.  I  jud|«e  of  it  bjr  the  specimens  which  I  have 
seen  in  some  other  Welsh  publications.  This  measure  I  consider  pregnant 
with  mmmy  bad  contaquencesy  and  meffainks  should  not  be  suffered  to  be 
carried  into  effect.**  ^ 

The  charge  brought  was,  tokij  and  simply,  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  system  of  orthograprt.  And  the  communication  wai 
not  made  by  a  «  Welsh  Bishop/'  but  by  a  rery  respectable  Welsh 
Clergyman— the  Rer.  John  Roberts,  die  present  Rector  of  Tre* 
fi^rcmon :  who,  it  may  be  added,  is  now  an  active  member  of  the 
3Pl]fit6hire  Auxiliary  Bible  Society, 

Again,  no  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  was  ever  suppressed. 
'  The  discussion  above  mentioned  took  place  ^ile  the  copy  was 
preparingjbr  press*  No  fault  has  ever  been  found  with  the  Welsh 
BiUes  and  Testaments  which  have  been  actually  printed ;  and  the 
t»imbeir  of  these  has  been,  up  to  ib^  present  time,  97,598  Bibles^ 
and  156,697  Testaments* 

One  Welsh  Bishop  was,  at  the  time,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society ;  and  this  Prelate,  at  least,  saw  nothing  so  objectionable  in 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Charles  and  the  Committee,  as  to  withdnntf 
Irom  them  his  patronage  and  support.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  all 
m  his  power  to  assist  in  deciding  the  course  that  ought  to  be  fol>» 
lowed«  This  Prelate  was  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  present 
Bishop  of  Salisbury) ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  commumca^* 
tion  from  him  that  the  edition  of  1752  was  adopted.  In  reference 
to  the  imputation  against  the  Committee,  of  neglecting  to  take 
advice  from  <<  ecclesiastical  authorities,''  the  following  passage, 
from  a  Letter  of  Lord  Teignmouth  to  the  Bishop,  deserves  no- 
lice:— 

''The  Bible  Society  (notwithstanding  the  ntimation  in  the  Report  of  the 
€otttinttee  to  the  Subscribers  at  large,  that  it  has  been  determined  *  to  follow 
the  e^mple  of  the  Society  for  PromotiDg  Christian  Knowledge,  in  printing 
ftom  the  edition  of  1746*)  would,  I  imagine,  consider  themselves  at  liberty 
te  adopt  the  suggestion  of  your  Lordship,  as  it  must  be  their  wish  to  pay 
every  respect  to  so  high  an  authority.  But,  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  sub-* 
jects  the  Welsh  Bible  to  the  revision  and  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  and  the  Wdsh  Bishops,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  satisfao* 
tory  to  the  Bible  Society  (considering  the  preceding  circumstances)  if  your 
Lordship  would  condescend  to  nominate  some  person  or  persons  to  pirepare 
such  a  copy  for  the  press  as  would  be  likely  to  meet  your  Lordship's  appro* 
bation^  and  that  of  the  other  Welsh  Bishops — a  sanction  which  would  pre* 
elude  all  possible  objection.'^' 

It  being  afterwards  found  that  the  Society  for  Promoting 
CShristtan  Knowledge  intended  to  print  from  the  edition  of  1752, 
not  from  that  of  1746,  as  they  had  at  first  proposed — and  that 

■•  Dcaltry's  Vindication  of  the  Bible  Society,  (1811.)  Appendii^p,  xxvi. 
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tfietf  eiMon  would  have  that  approbatim  fironl  the  Welsh  ^^p4 
for  which  liord  Teignmouth  m  the  aboy«  tietter  eiLpveapet  nm 
dettre-«i-lhe  aame  copy  was  ultimately  followed  by  the  Bible  So* 
ciety,  wi^ut*  alteration ;  and  the  edition  wa9  printed  at  thtt 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

it  may  stffl  bt  faid-*-But  why  was  the  «« apositfcized  Ciergyman," 
Mr.  Charles,  employed  at  aU?~Mr.  Charles,  it  is  true,  was  n6 
kttgcr  officiating  as  a  Clem mftn  of  the  Established  Chureh  c^  bof 
the  man  who  labored,  wit&ttt  earthly  gain  or  reward,  for  ttdrty 
jaars^  in  travelling,  in  preaeMngy  and  in  setting  up  Sdiobts  amc^ 
nb  then  ignorant  countrymen  in  WaIes----who  himself  prepared 
and  .sbiit  fotth  Twemy  Teachers  fitted  to  instruct  in  those  Schools, 
wheoce  aftcrwardt  the  light  of  religious  education  spread  over  the 
wbxHe  face  of  the  country— ^uch  a  man^  surely,  may  rather  be  called 
an  Aposde,  than  am  Apostate.  And  <<  what  recommended  bim  to 
Ae  Managers  of  the  Society/'  thos^  who  have  read  its  early  hi»* 
tory  know  well  ^  for  it  was  from  his  urgent  calls  for  a  supply  of 
Ae  WelA  Scriptures^  that  the  Society  itself  first  took  rise. — ^But 
dus  story  need  not  here  be  repeated.  It  has  been  told  long  since, 
by  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Deahry.^ 

And,  after  all,  sij^osing  even  that  some  considerable  degree  of 
mismanagement  had  appeared  hi  the  case,  let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
diat  it  was  but  the  First  aet  of  an  infant  Institution-— an  Institudon 
driven  into  action,  I  cannot  but  add»  by  the  inactivity  of  others^ 
Nor  did  the  Society  shun  the  aid  of  dignity  and  learning ;  thou^' 
M)  ofien^  men  of  dignity  and  learning  shunned  the  Society. 
*  We  come  next  to  the  Irish  Testambnt. — 

Here,  ''agaiD,  the  same  evil  genius  which  introduced  Mr.  Charles  j^o  thm 
favor,  led  them  (the  Cummittee  of  the  Bible  Society)  to  fix  on  oDe'  Mr.' 
li^uig,  wbb  h«d  formerly  been  &  (M-eacber  aniong  tbe  Wekleyaii  ItfetlKidistSy 
and  wiK>.h»d  bean  expelleil  from  this  conneikm  for  repested  mitcoiidaet; 
and  agaioiy  the  results  were  sooh  as  might  have  beeo  expected.  The  princt^ 
pal  di^eot  of  Th€  Iruh  Sociefy  is,  as  every  otoe  knows,  to  promote  the  culti^ 
vation  of  the  Iririi  lansuage.  Most  of  the  meaibtrs  eotnposing  tkis  A8s#^ 
ciatioQ  ate  also  Subscribers  to  tlie  Bible  Society;  none  of  thdt prooeeding* 
can,  therefotei  be  represented  as  flawing  from  dislike  or  jealousy  of  thac 
inslittition.  At  a  meetiog  o(  the  Irish  Society,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  tsd 
Novenbet  1892,  a  Resolution  was  proposed  by  John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq., 
seconded  by  the  Ei^ht  Honorable  Oeoree  Daly,  and  carried,  we  believe^ 
wkboiit  ope  dissaDtient  voice,  stating,  <  That,  after  a  ftili  inquiry,  the  mtm« 
btrs  of  this  Society  feel  satisfied  that  maierkd  and  ioery  nufnanm  errant  eztet 
in  the  Irish  Version  of  the  New  Testament  edited  hy  the  British  and  Fbreigti 
Bible  Socie^.' "— R«wio,  p.  8.  . , 

Ncydv  here  it  is  important  to  observe^  fov  the  lake  of  those  who 

*  See  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Forieifen  Bible  Society,  1.  isi— 
150;  and  Dealtry's  .Vindication  of  the  Societjr  (1811),  pp.  1t^17  ;  and  Ap- 
pendix; i4-iiT.  ' 
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may  be  ^Dtivilj.  tiMequabted  with  tte  subject,  ttet  it  was  nd 
New  Irish.  Version  which  the  Society  printed,  but  the  Received 
Version  of  Archbishop  Daniel,  or  O'Donnell*  This  work  Mr. 
M<QuigQ  was  ein^aj^  to  edit ;  but  his  instructions  were,  to  ad« 
here  strictly  to  the  text  as  he  found  it,  except  m  case  of  typogm* 
phical  errors.  And,  when  he  afterwards  pointed  out  some  {Messages 
in  which  he  thought  a  change  necessary,  ^ese  instructions  were  re^ 
peated  and  confirmed  to  him ;  and  he  was  informed,  that  if  any 
such  change  should  be  indeed  found,  by  competent  judges,  to  be 
absolutely  needful,  they  should  he  inserted  in  a  separate  page,  at 
the  end ;  but  into  the  text  itself  no  innorations  whatever  were  to 
be  introduced^— ^Whether,  any,  or  what  misconduct,  was  chttrged 
against  this  Editor,  by  the  Wealeyan  Methodists,  I  cannot  ascer* 
Isuni  bat  this  is  certain,  that  it  was  by  one  of  the  most-  distin* 
guished  Members  of  the  Wesleyan  Body^  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  that 
be  was  introduced  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  BiUe  Society :  nol? 
has  any  complaint  been  brought  against  him  since  he  was  so  intro^ 
duced  to  them,  though  he  has  been  laboring  in  the  work  of  the 
Society,  as  wiU  presently  appear,  in  dose  ocmnexion  with  G^itle^ 
men  of  the  highest  respectability  in  Ireland. 

But  it  is  stated,  that  the  Members  of  the  Irish  Society  in  DuUin 
passed  a  Resolution,  five  years  since,  expressing  their  ccmvictaoa 
that  <^  material  and  very  numerous  errors  exist  in  the  Iririi  Versioii 
of  the  Nqw  Testament  edited  by  the  .British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society." — ^This  matter  requires  a  full  and  distinct  explanation. 

And  firsts  the  Resolution  in  question  ought  to  be  given  at  length. 
It  will  thence  appear,  that  there  was  no  intention,  even  in  the  ^mtj 
outset,  to  impute  wilful  carelessness  to  the  Bible  Society,  or,  in 
fact,  any  fault  into  which  other  Societies  might  not  be  equally 
liable  to  fall. 

Copy  qf  Uesolutkmt  passed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Society  in  Dublin,   . 
FridayyNav.  ^2,  1Q22. 

^'Rbsolvbd,  (on  a  Motion  by  John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  Vice-President, 
seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  St.  George  Daly,  Vice-President) — 

'^Th^,  after  fqll  inquiryy  we  feel  3atisfied  that  material  ai^l  very  nume* 
rous  errors  exist  in  the  Irish  Version  of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  that  we  are  not  without  apprehen- 
sions that  the  Translation  which,  we  are  informed,  is  in  progress  under  the 
directioD  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  oiay  eventually 
prove  liable  to  similar  objections.  That  it  further  appears  to  us^  that 
Bedeirs  and  Uaniers  Version  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Irish  lianguaga 
(now  out  of  print)  is,  with  comparatively  few  and  unimportant  exceptions, 
a  literal  and  faith^  tensktion,  atid'whtch  has  been  received  with  approba- 
tion for  nearly.  140  year«;  and  that  the  only  course  which  we  can  re- 
conunend  to  this  Society,  is,  to  adopt  the  Translation  of  Bedell  and  Daniel, 
subject  to  8"cb  specific  corrections  as  may  be  proposed  and  adopted  by  this 
VOL.  XXVIII.  Pam.  NO.  LVI.  2  A 
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9ocietyyftnd  whloh  this  Secielf  wiH  not  Invny  c«te  be  di^ofed  «o  aiiopi 
without  being  ^rst  confinced  of  »a  absolute  necessity  for  so  doing. 

<'  H.  C.  iiiKKf  Chairman,  John  t..  Foster. 

St.  Gcoage  DAtT. 

•*  RTESDLVfiD-^ 

'  *^That  tK^  &p\mon  of  thta  Soei«ty  be  re^peetfutly  oetnmba1cat«d  to  ^le 
Ikitkl)  »fld  Foreign  Bi4»le  S^tetyi  «nd  fu  the  Society  for  Prqmotiog  Clu'is- 
tian  Knowledge,  accompanied  by  the  expression  of  our  anxious  desire  to 
assist  those  Societies  in  the  editing  of  the  Itish  Scriptures,  by  undertaking 
the  task  bf  revision  and  cortection  on  the  principle  above  referred  to,  id  case 
it  shbuld  be  the  tHsh  of  those  Skxcteties  lo  have  reoourM  to  iM  fbr  tkiM 
porfese.  John  L.  Fo&tbr. 

**  H.  C.  SiRB,  Cimrmuru  St.  George  Dax-y.** 

The  Testament  here  referred  taj  dtfiered  in  one  important 
respect  from  the  first  edition,  whkh  has  been  ahready  mentioned 
as  edited  by  Mn  M<Qaige : — that  was  in  the  Roman^  this  in  the 
Irish  Character:  tod  on  various  pbints  occurring  in  die  use  of 
that  character,  as  to  orthogrs^y,  the  use  of  aspirates,  aod  simihir 
matters^  it  is  known  that  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  Irish 
Scholars. 

Aji  intimation  had  i>een  r^eived  by  the  Comimttee  of  the  Bible 
Society,  before  the  passing  o£  the  abore  Resolution,  diat  the  Iiidi 
Society  would  furnish  them,  if  desired^  widi  a  List  of  Enrata 
wUch  had  been  observed  in  tbe  Irish  Testament  iSaen  m  circulaticm* 
In  eonsequeciccs  the  Assistaat  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Society  was 
immediately  reqikested  to  furnish  silch  a  list  of  £crata,  befoce  a 
new  edition,  which  had  just  been  ordered,  should  be  put  to  press  ^ 
from  which  edition  a  grant  of  5000  copies  had  been  already 
voted,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  Society.  This  took  place  in  Siep^ 
1822  \  and  in  November,  a  copy  of  the  RescJutitm  above  quoted 
was  received  in  London.  Now  the  Verrion  already  adopted  was 
the  very  same  as  that  recommended  by  the  Irish  Society  in  tbeir 
Resolution ;  and  all  that  could  be  done,  therefore,  was  still  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  on  printing  the  new  edition,  till  the  proposed 
List  of  Errata,  or  some  statement  of  the  corrections  required, 
should  arrive.  Nothing  further,  however,  having  been  heard  on 
the  subject,  and  applications  for  the  Irish  Scriptures  being  urgent, 
the  Committee  were  at  length  induced,  in  May  182S,  to  order 
2000  copies  to  be  printed  off,  from  the  same  stereotype  plates  as 
the  former  edition,  for  a  temporary  supply. 

On  the  6th  June  a  Letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  Extract 
wis  written  by  H.  J.  Monck  Mason,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Itfeh 
Society  t — 

>      ^'SiR,  ^*Irwk  Soektyy  t6,  SttekoiUe Street^ E)Minj^h.fKmyt9i^ 

-  ♦'The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Society  having  reason  t<o  suppose  thattM^ 
rnqniry  respecting  the  correctness  of  the  Stereotype  Edition  of  the  Ntw 
Testament  in  the  Irisli  Language,  hy  the  British  and  Foreign  BibVe  Society, 
is  likely  to  take  upsonie  time— and  fearing  Ihat  the  gteat  demand  for  the 
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\fOQk  vbiirk  90W  %wt%  in  Ihip  country  witf  ypfy  »^op»  epihiDupt  4be  jB^ek  «f 

copies  at  present  in  their  h^nds-^hftve  deiier^iqe^  to  reqt^st  of  fow  So 
ciety  tp  caus^  immediately  to  be  printed  an  edition  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  israet  so  kindly  voted  by  them  to  the  Irish  Society. 

**'Jtity  are  stron^^ly  induced  to  ur^e  this  to  your  Commttte^ybecaust  Xh%f 
td^nji^,  that,  in  the  ps^sftnt  promisjii^  «t9^e  x^/j^iings^  it  wcmki  ^  tb^  worst 
Qf  al^  cvil^  were  the  eflTprt?  of  this  ^qstitution  to  b^  c^ec^^  in  ^ny  way^ 
especially  by  the  want  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

'*  To  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.*' 

TJve  following  is  from  the  Rev.  J.  P'Arqy  Sirr,  also  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Irish  Society  i — 

**  Mt  Ifi^p,  **  Dublin  CiUtk,  Augu$t  19, 1839. 

,—-,.<<  ^  geperpus  srantpf^OOOTestamenta  wjis  m^  to  ua,  we  under-* 
stand,  long  since.  One  thousand  has  been  received:  twp  more^  we  now 
hear,  have  been  ordered  to  be  struck  off.  But  why  suffer  us  to  languish 
Ibr  these  tardy  driblets  ?  Why  defraud  the  longing  tUHtrigines  of  this  island, 
msmrKif  |ihcp[i..44l\y  ^Jrqpping  Jptp  ?tprpMy.,ltf  |h?  impp'tapt  residue?  My 
liora,  I  may  speak  strongly,  but  thecase  is  most  affectin|[.  Qpjcoifnfr^o^fll 
are  imploring  us  for  the  Records  of  Salvation,  but  we  are  compelled  to  dole 
them  out  with  the  most  distressing  parsimony.  We  have  often  expressed  our 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  you  have  already  rendered  us :  nothing  can 
efiace  the  sense  of  it :  I  only  wish  to  have  it  deepened.  . 

«  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth:'  «  J.  D'Arcy  §ibb.'-' 

After  thqse  appeals  from  the  very  quartw  fwm  whence  alQne 
any  complaints  respecting  the  Irish  T^stamenl  |iad  been  f eceived^ 
(liere  speared  to  the  ^omniittee  no  reason  for  f ^rti^er  deUy »  iand 
it  w«8  finally  R.e8olve49  on  Oct.  6, 1633-^ 

«'That  die  edition  of  SOOO  Copies  of  the  Irish  New  Testament,  in  the 
Irish  Character,  now  in  the  pre^,  be  Augmented  to  11,000;  making  the 
vrhple  number  priatedy  including  forjoju^r  .^iuons,  gO/)po  Copies.^' 

On  the  1 4th  November  1€23,  Mr.  Mason  forwarded  a  collation 
pf  f he  first  ten  pages  of  the  Irish  Testament,  .made  by  Edward 
O'R^iHy,  Esq.  ^thor  of  the  Irish  Dicdonary.  It  appeared,  on 
exskffim^tion  pf  tlUs  coUajticHi,  tk^t  of  thirty-fime  variations  in  the 
Society^s  Testament  from  the  edition  of  1685  with  which  it  had 
been  collated,  twenty  eight  were  allowed  to  be  unnecessary,  or, 
9k  least,  immafterial ;  and  the  remainitig  seven  only  are  disapproved 
ef  by  Messrs.  Ma«on  and  O'Reilly.  And  on  Ae  9th  of  January 
1824:^  Mr.  Mason  writes  again,  urging  *f  every  ^stble  expeditioh** 
in  preparing  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  ffom  whidi  thd 
gsan^  to  th^  Irish  Society  was  to  be  supplied,  and  making'  no 
Airdier  noention  ^f  corrections. 

The  edition  wa$  completed  accordingly,  and  put  into  circulation ; 
and  the  Iri^Society  received  the  number  granted  to  tb^m.  Ttiey 
Kyve  sxnoe  received  othe^  'l^rge  ^supplies,  4mt  np  f4)|^her  compl^ftt 
of  any  errors  has  been  heard. 

But  we  shall  better  show  both  the  cation  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bible  Society  have  acted,  and  their  friendly  connexion 
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with  the  members  of  the  Irish  Society^  by  proceeding  a  fittle  far- 
ther with  the  history  of  their  Irish  Editions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  they  resol?ed  on  another  undertaking — 
the  reprinting  of  Bishop  Bedell's  Version  of  the  whole  Bible,  in 
the  native  character  as  well  as  language/  In  order,  then,  to  guard 
against  errors  in  this  work,  and  to  prevenf  the  reproduction  of 
those  that  might  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
fresh  precautions  were  taken.  Mr.  M'Quige  was  to  be  the  acting 
editor }  but  he  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Revisors,  to  whose  examination  his  proof-sheets,  with  all 
corrections  and  changes,  were  to  be  submitted.  This  Committee 
Consisted  of  thfe  Rev.  R.  Daly,  Vicar  of  Powerscourt  j  J.  LesHe 
Foster,  Esq.  M.  P.,  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Monck  Mason,  Robert 
Newenham,  and  Edward  Hoare.-— These  Gentlemen  have  sedu- 
lously attended  to  their  task;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  last  (1827) 
Mr.  Daly  writes  :— 

^  I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  yon  of  the  Old  Testament  having 
been  completed.  The  press  is  now  employed  on  the  New.  My  soul  praises 
God  for  this  mercy." 

No  objection  has  been  made  by  any  of  these  Gentlemen  to  acting 
in  concert  with  Mr.  M*Quige :  their  intercourse  with  him,  they 
say,  has  throughout  been  "  satisfactory.** 

And  as  we  find  that  the  New  Testament  is  now  passing  through 
the  press  under  their  own  inspection,  there  cannot  surely  be  a 
doubt  that  the  errors  of  which  they  complained,  whatever  they 
might  be,  will  be  effectually  removed. 

Finally,  it  is  this  very  Testament,  be  it  observed,  against  which 
the  complaints  were  made,  that  has  been  in  so  wide  circulation 
during  these  last  years  in  Ireland ;  and  the  reading  of  which  has 
so  powerfully  contributed,  under  the  Divine  Blessing,  to  stir  up 
that  mighty  movement  in  the  minds  of  men  which  is  now  taking 
place  there. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  charges  relaring  to  the  Welrii 
and  Irish  Versions,  we  come  to  those  that  refer  to  the  Translations 
«  PRINTED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  Earl  Street." 

And  here,  while  the  Reviewer  <<  lays  it  down  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, admitting  of  very  rare,  if  of  any,  exceptions,  that  the  Trans- 
lator of  the  Sacred  Writings  ought  to  possess  a  critical  acquaintance 
with  the  original,  together  with  an  intimate  and  vernacular  know^ 
ledge  of  the  language  intowhich  he  engages   to   translate  them/^ 


n 


-  '  The  Bible,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  had  already  been  printed  by 
the  Bible  Socie^  ia  the  Roman  Character. 
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hfi  says  that,  <<  in  the  execution  of  all  the  Versbns  which  have  been 
printed  for  the  first  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Bible  Society,  principles  have  been  allowed  to  prevail,  for 
which  we  can  discover  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  any  previous 
Translations/ — "The  Translators,"  for  instance,  in  one  case  at 
least,  are  uneducated  men,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  original 
languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  having  a  knowledge  of  thelanguage 
into  which  they  translate,  which  their  eulogists  can  only  venture 
to  call  *  pretty  complete.* — «  For  any  thing  we  can  see,"  he  says  in 
another  place,  <<  the  case  stands  thus  :  from  whatever  quarter  new 
Translations  may  be  offered,  they  are  immediately  accepted  and 
printed,  without  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  competency  of 
the  individuals  by  whom  they  have  been  executed." 

Now  here,  from  my  own  experience  and  from  recorded  facts^ 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  Committee 
have  uniformly  acted,  have  been  these : — that  it  is  most  desirable 
and  most  important  to  get  a  Translation  niade  directly  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Originals,  when  men  can  be  found  able  to 
make  such  a  Translation;  but  that,  when  such  men  cannot  be 
found,  it  is  better,  far  better,  to  publish  among  a  people  merely 
the  Version  of  a  Version,  than  to  leave  them  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  Word  of  God  :  provided  always,  that  the  Version  so  produced 
8houl4  either  have  undergone  a  revision  by  some  person  acquainted 
with  the  Originals ;  or,  in  extreme  cases,  as  those  of  the  North- 
American  Indian  Languages,  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  such 
a  revision,  that  it  should  be  certified,  on  the  best  testimony  that 
may  be  had,  to  be  a  faithful  Transcript  of  the  Version  that  it 
professes  to  follow. 

These  principles  are  not  "new."  Let  us  see  how  the  pious 
Bishop  Bedell  obtained  that  Irish  Version,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  in  use  to  this  very  day.  The  statement  is  taken  from  the 
"Acta  Eruditorum^'.of  Leipsic,  for  the  year  1686;— 

^^Statuerat  (Wilh.  Bedell)  Bibliorum  Hibernicorum,  quibus  hacteni^s  ca- 
ryer aot,  copiam  facere  bujus  regni  incolis ;  ac  hinc  Jicet  oeminem  iadipisci 
posset  qui  prseter  hunc  sermonem,  Hebraicum  etiam  calieret,  liibernum 
tamen  quendam,  King  dictum,  qui  exacts  simul  An^licamlinguam  noverat, 
incitavit,  ut  sacrum  codiceni  ex  Anglica  saltern  Versione  Hibernic^  redderet. 
Interpretationem  ind^  partam  Bedellus  postea  studios^  recensendam  sibi 
sumpsit,  coilatis  insiaiulcum  Anglic^  Versione, Textu  Hebraico,  lxx.  Inter- 
pretibus,  et  translatione  Italic^  Diodsfiti.  Ciim  verd  opus  ad  umbilicum 
perducium  jamque  typis  exscribendum  esset,  tunc  c[uidem  per  invidas  quo- 
rundam  aemulorurn  machinationes  repressum  est^criminantium  ejus  autorem 
borninem  simplicem  et  abjectum  esse,  quique  ade6  labori  hnic  par  esse  baud 
potuerit.  Exemplar  tamen  istius  translationis  naufragio  seditionis  supra 
dictas  ereptum,  jam  sumptibus  D»»*  Boyle  sub  prelo  sudare  narratur." 

^*  William  Bedell  had  resolved  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland  with  the  Bible  in  the  Irish  Language,  which  they  had  never  yet 
possessed.    And  though  he  could  find  no  one  who  was  acquainted  with  this 
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langtisge  tnd  the  Hebrew  dso^  he,  hov»tgV<N',  ]^5^iiiWd  old  ira  Iri^^kM^ 
named  King,  #ho  had  also  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Eni^Hsh  Labginffe, 
to  render  the  Sacred  Volume  from  the  English  Version  at  least  intq  Iriali. 
The  Version  thus  obtained, Bedell  undertook  diligently  to  revise;  cuUatiDg. 
together  with  the  English  Version,  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  Septua^int,  aM 
the  Italian  Translation  of  Diodati.  But  when  the  #ork  had  been  c6mifiete4^ 
and  was  now  just  ready  to  be  put  to  press,  it  was  kept  back  by  the  maehi- 
nations  of  some  envious  opponents,  who  alleged  that  its  author  was  oh  itn- 
learned  and  mean  manf  and  one  therefore  that  could  not  have  been  equal  to  suck  m 
task,  A  copy  of  this  Version,  however,  saved  fronii  tbe  wifeck  of  the  above- 
mentioned  factious  opposition,  is  said  to  be  at  this  moment  passing  through 
the  press,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  Mr,  Boyle." 

If  the  principles  of  the  Committee^  then^  ate  not  new,  so  neither 
!s  the  manner  in  which  their  attempts  are  received.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  «*seditio,"  as  it  is  here  called^  of  1685^  and  die 
«  factious  opposition  "  (for  such  seems  to  be  the  correct  retidering 
of  the  term)  of  1827,  is  too  striking  to  escape  notice. 

Here  was  a  case,  hbwever,  in  which,  in  the  retrsiotij  the  Oigiml 
could  be  consulted.  And  how  does  this  difiet  firoiti  the  easfe  of  die 
Persian  Pentateuch,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  sent  to  this 
couhtt-y  to  undergo  the  revision  of  Professor  Lee ;— of  frbtti  that  of 
Sabat's  Arabic  Testament,  revised  by  Mart yn  ahd  Mr.  Thoihason  ki 
India ;  and,  on  a  second  edition,  again  revised  by  PrOfe^sOrs  Lee  and 
Macbride  in  this  country ; — or  from  that  of  the  Amharic,  translated 
from  the  Arabic  by  a  native  Abyssinian,  under  the  inspection  of  a 
leiarned  French  Orientalist,  and  revised  in  this  country  by  Professor 
Lee  and  myself  ? 

And  then,  as  to  the  incompetence  of  the  Translators  employed : 
— there  is  the  Modern  Greek  Version,  executed  by  a  Bishop  of  diii 
Greek  Church,  revised  by  Ecclesiastics  appointed  by  the  Synod  at 
Constantinople,  and  printed  in  this  country  under  the  inspection 
ttf  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renouard  (late  Arabic  Readet  at  C^mbridg^,  «»i 
feii^<eHy  Chaplain  at  Smf  rna)  and  myseTf-^th^e  Mod6t¥i  Artfnctifett 
Version,  executed  by  M*  Zohfab,  of  Paris'^the  Cafm^c  Gospl^i, 
translated  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  first  Mon- 
golian and  Calmuc  Scholar  in  Europe.  I  might  go  on  with  the 
List ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  justly  the  Reviewer 
remarks : — 

**  After  the  most  careful  and  patient  investigation,  #e  ar6  obliged  to  state, 
that,  without  one  single  exception,  the  New  Versions  which  have  appeared, 
either  at  the  direct  expense  or  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  ^e  Earl- 
Street  Committee,  have  either  been  executed  by  incompetent  Translators,  or 
priTited  without  having  been  subjected  to  a  proper  revisioit." — Emeo,  p,  6. 

But  it  is  said  moreover,  that  in  reprints  of  Foreign  Versions 
also,  the  Committee  « seem  to  stumble,  almost  instinctively,  on 
the  most  inconipetent  Editor  that  could  have  been  discovered." 
Such  has,  doubtless,  beefl  the  case  with  the  Carshun  and  Syriac, 
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■edited  by  M*  Sfihrestre  de  Sacy  of  Pans  \  with  tbe  SyriaC)  Arabic, 
and  Maby,  edited  by  Professor  Lee  ;  with  the  Arabic,  edited  by 
Dr.  Macbride  ;  with  the  Coptic,  edited  by  Professor  Lee  and  the 
Rev.  H.  Tattam ;  with  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  and  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard ;  with  the 
Freach,  edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  Chabrand,  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
Revi  J.  Monod,  jun.  of  Paris.— ^f  my  owi»  competency  or  income 
petency  as  an  Editor,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak.  The  Reprints 
Mvfaich  I  have  edited  have  been,  the  Ethiopic  Gospels,  Syriac  Testa^ 
ment,  and  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek  Testament. 

If  there  were  any  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  such  an  unhappiness  in  the 
selection  of  Editors,  it  is  singular,  that  in  almost  the  only  Reprint 
of  a  Foreign  Version  which  is  circulated  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  the  Text  of  the  Bible  Society*s 
edition  should  be  that  which  they  have  chosen  to  adopt ;  for  thus 
runs  the  Title-page  of  the  French  Bible  sold,  at  this  time,  at  the 
Office  of  the  ancient  Society  just  mentioned  :•— 

**  La  Sainte  Bible  contenant  1^  Vieux  et  le  Nouveau  Testament,  revue  et 
corrigee  aveo  M>in  d'apr^s  l^s  Textes  Uebreu  et  GreCy  et  fid^lement  r^imp ri- 
mee  suy  la  Bible  Protestante  Franpoise  pubii^e  par  l^Association  AngloUe  et 
Etrangire  de  la  Bible,  avec  de  nombreuses  corrections,  conformes  k  i*edition 
la  plus  approuvee  maintenaat  en  usage  dans  le  Sud  de  la  France,  h,  Londres, 
1819.'' 

^The  edition  is  « revised  and  corrected^  indeed ;  but  here  b  the 
Bible  Society's  Text  manifestly  set  forth  as  the  ground- work  of  it* 


But  we  have  been  led  away  from  the  subject  of  kew  Versions. 
It  remains  to  state  a  few  facts  respecting  those  Versions  against 
which  distinct  charges  have  been  brought  \ — these  are,  the  Mohawk, 
Calmuc,  Chinese,  Turkish,  and  Bengalee. 

And  first  of  the  Mohawk  : — 

This  Translation  was  obtained,  indeed,  in  the  manner  related 
by  Mr.  Owen  in  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  the  Reviewer, 
and  judgment  was  passed  on  it  after  the  sort  of  examination  which 
he  describes.  The  Reviewer  holds  up  this  examination  to  ridicule : 
but  in  what  better  way  such  a  work  could  have  been  examined  he 
does  not  inform  us  5  nor  does  he  go  on  to  tell  us,  with  Mr.  Owen, 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Examiners.  These,  it  will  be  seen,  were 
jagit  "blind  pani^aws"  pf  tbeBiUeSociety,  but  men  of  acknowledged 
respectability  aj»d  learning.  The  persons  mentipaed  by  Mr.  Owen^ 
as  having  assisted  on  the  occasion,  are,  the  Rev.  Professor  Bridge, 
of  the  East-India  College  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hajmilton,  Reqtor  of  St. 
Olave's,  Jewry  j  and  the  Rev.  R*  Ormerod,  A.  M.,  Vicar  of  Ken- 
sington. 
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Let  U8  now  see  what  has  been  the  farther  history  of  diis  Ver- 
sion.— ^The  edition  printed  in  London  having  been  exhausted,  the 
Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  at  New-York  found  the 
demand  still  extensive  enough  to  require  a  further  supply :  they 
therefore  printed  a  second  edition.  This  they  did  not  send  forth 
rashly,  and  without  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  that  which  they 
were  distributing:  for,  on  hearing  that  some  complaints  were 
abroad  against  the  Version,  they  suspended  its  circulation  forth- 
with, until  the  nature  and  foundation  of  these  complaints,  should 
have  been  ascertained.  In  their  Ninth  Report  (for  1825)  is  the 
following  passage  :— 

*'  Id  ihe  laU  Report  it  was  mentioned,  that,  from  doubts  entertained  about 
the  correctness  of  the  Version  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  the  Mohawk  Language, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  suspend  its  circulation.  From  various  sources 
the  Board  have  obtained  satisfactory  evidence,  that,  although  there  are  some 
trifling  inaccuracies  in  it,  principally  in  orthography,  yet  there  is  do  error 
that  can  hinder  its  usefulness.  Accordingly,  the  suspension  was  removed, 
and  grants  of  that  Gospel  made  to  the  Indians  who  speak  and  read  the  Mo- 
hawk Language,  at  Greenbay^  in  the  Michigan  Territory:  at  Grand  River, 
in  Upper  Canada ;  at  Caughnawaga,  and  St.  Regis,  in  Lower  Canada," 

In  the  Tenth  Report  (1826),  the  Managers  state  again : 

"Through  the  medium  of  the  Montreal  Bible  Society  in  Lower  Canada, 
many  copies  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  in  the  Mohawk  Language 
have  been  faithfully  distributed  among  the  Indians  residing  at  the  Lake  of 
the  Two  Mountains,  and  at  St.  Regis ;  &nd  also  among  those  at  the  Caugh- 
nawaga  Village,  who  were  able  to  peruse  them,  and  received  the  word  of 
God  with  expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude.  As  a  pleasing  instance  of  the 
prompt  and  independent  spirit  of  these  children  of  the  forest,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  Indians  at  Caughnawaga,  being  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
convened  a  Council  of  their  Chiefs,  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  re- 
ceiving the  Scriptures,  and  unanimously  resolved,  that  all  their  people 
should  be  left  at  liberty  to  accept  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Several  other  parts  of  the  ^few  Testament  have  been  translated  into  the 
Mohawk  Language,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Managers  to  publish, 
as  soon  as  they  have  undergone  a  revision  that  may  test  their  accuracy ; 
and  the  expectation  is  entertained,  that  ultimately  the  whole  New  Testament 
will  be  furnished  to  thatportion  of  the  Aborigines  of  our  country,  commonly 
called  the  Six  Nations.  The  want  of  competent  translators  has  hitherto 
imposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  The  partial  Versions 
heretofore  published,  have  been  less  perfect  than  could  be  desired ;  and  yet 
the  Board  have  received  satisfactory  assurances  from  intelligent  persons 
resident  among  those  Tribes,  that  very  great  advantages  have  been  derived 
from  their  distribution  and  use.  A  strong  inducement  is  thus  supplied  for 
renewed  eHbrts  to  procure  further  and  more  correct  translations." 

And  so,  for  myself,  I  confess  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
thb  little  book,  tne  Gospel  of  St  John  in  the  Mohawk  Language, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  has  been,  in  its  own  proper  place  and 
nation,  a  blessing  in  the  earth. 

We  proceed  to  the  Calmuc  Scriptuhes  :-r- 
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<<  In  this  case,*''  says  Ae  Reviewer, 

<*  In  order  that  they  might  not  proceed  in  the  dark  in  a  matter  of  such  ira*- 
portance,  the  Committee  directed  a  set  of  Queries  to  he  sent  to  the  Moravian 
MissioDariea  settled  among  theCalmucs^  W6  shall  extract  two  or  three  of 
these  questions,  with  the  answers: — 

"  *  Query  2.  Who  is  the  translator  or  translators  (of  portions  of  the  New 
^stament  stated  to  have  heen  translated  into  the  Calmuc  Language)?-* 
Answer.  Several  persons  have  employed  themselves  in  this  work,  and  those 
chiefly  such  as  have  not  had  the  henefit  of  a  literary  education,  but  who  had 
a  good  understanding  of  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  who  felt  an  impulse  of 
the  heart  to  the  task,  and  who  had  already  acquired  a  pretty  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Calmuc  Language.  The  most  eminent  among  these  is 
Conrad  Neitz,  who,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  being  commissioned  by  this 
congregation  to  qualify  himself  fur  performing  this  service  in  the  Gospel, 
for  the  Calmucs,  lived  among  them  at  different  times,  travelled  also  with 
them,  and,  considering  his  education,  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  idiom  of  their  language,  facility  in  speaking  it,  and  acauaintance  with 
the  mode  of  thinking  and  manners  of  this  people.  He  has  also  even  studied 
their  writings.    Most  of  these  translations  were  executed  by  him. 

*^  *•  Query  3.  Can  the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  these  translations  be 
relied  on  ? — Answer.  Confidently.  The  translations  have  been  made  with 
much  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  have  been  repeatedly  corrected  and  revised 
by  brethren  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  the  language.  Nevertheless, 
this  work  is  stifi  imperfect,  particularly  as  the  Calmuc  has  as  yet  received 
no  literary  cultivation,  and  the  common  aids  for  acauiring  a  language,  such 
as  dictionaries  and  grammars,  are  entirely  wanting* 

'^  On  the  receipt  of  this  information,  the  Committee  instantly  voted  a  sum 
(ot  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  Calmuc  types ;  and,  without  any  further  inqtiiry 
whatever,  recommended  the  Moravian  Missionaries  '  to  proceed  in  trans- 
lating such  entire  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  their  circumstances  might 
enable  them  to  execute,  with  the  promise  of  further  assistance  from  the 
Society,  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  their  progress  in  the  undertaking/'^ 
'■^Rffview^  p.  18. 

Now,  in  the  first  instance,  what  could  be  a  more  natural,  and 
what  a  better  course  to  take,  than  that  of  applying  for  information 
respecting  such  a  Version  as  this,  to  the  Missionaries  who  had 
been  so  long  employed  in  teaching  among  these  people  the  truths 
which  these  very  Scriptures  contain  ? — But  were  the  Translations 
of  the  Missionaries  adopted  therefore,  and  published  forthwith, 
without  further  thought  or  examination  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  their  Version  can  be  said  to  have  ever  been  published 
at  all. 

It  was  at  Petersburg  that  the  Calmuc  Gospels  were  printed,  and 
there  that  an  Editor  and  Translator  was  found  for  them,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Schmidt : — i^r  the  Missionaries  sent  indeed  into  Russia  the  por- 
tions which  they  had  prepared,  which  served  for  consultation  and 
reference;  but  the  Version  was,  in  truth,  Mr.  Schmidt's  own; 
and  in  the  Latin  Title-page  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  it  bears  his  name.  And  of  Mr.  Schmidt^s 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Mongolian  and  Calmuc  Dialects, 
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no  man  who  is  at  all  acquainred  with  the  recent  Bistocy  of  Oriental 
Literature  on  the  Continent  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  He  has 
been  lately  engaged  in  a  controversy  concerning  the  History  and 
Languages  of  Central  Asia^  with  the  celebrated  Kl^roth ;  who^ 
though  an  antagonist,  scruples  not  fully  to  acknowledge  <«  les  rares 
connaissances  de  M.  Schmidt  en  Mongol  et  en  Kalmuk :" — Jowr^ 
nal  Asiatique  de  Paris^  tarn.  V.  p.  19^3* 

We  come  next  to  the  Chinese  Translator — Dr.  Morrison. 

Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  charge  of  incompetency  brought 
against  this  Translator  is  founded  entirely  on  his  own  statements 
s^out  himself — statements  which  natural  modesty  and  diffidence 
might  well  induce  any  man  to  make,  but  which  surely  ought  not 
to  be  brought  as  evidence  against  him.  Let  ut  hear  what  others 
have  to  say  of  him.  Take  this  statement,  full  of  good  sense — and, 
I  am  persuaded,  of  truth  also-— which  was  sent  to  me  latdy  by 
Sir  George  Staunton : — 

^  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  it  was  with  pain  and  surprise  that  I  read  the 
other  day,  io  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  anioiadversieins  on  Dr.  Morriso&'s 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  you  allude. 

<*  The  writer  of  the  article  tn  question  deoiaods  qualificacions  in  the  Trane- 
lator  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  degree  of  perfection  la  the  Translation  itself, 
which,  however  desirable  in  the  abstract,  would,  in  the  case  of  a  Chinese 
Version^  have  necessarily  the  effect  of  postponing  the  acconaplishmeot  of 
the  work  to  an  todefinite  period;  and,  consaquently,  wholly  frustrate  the 
-object  in  view,  as  far  as  respects  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge 
to  the  Natives  of  China  of  the  present  day,  through  such  a  aaediuin. 

''I  cannot  say  that  I  have  examined  Dr.  Morrison's  Translation  so  criti- 
cally as  to  be  able  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  Us  precise  degree  of  merit; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  conceive  his  qualifications  for  the 
execution  of  the  task  to  have  been  far  superior  to  those  of  ai^  other  person 
whatever.  He  is,  unquestionably,  our  best  Chinese  Scholar — ^he  had  made 
himseif  fully  acquainted  with  the  previous  labors  of  the  Catholic  Missioa- 
«fies-*-he  was  in  constaet  communication  with  intelligent  Natives  dttfiag 
the  progress  of  the  work-^and  his  general  zeal,  diligence,  and  integrity,  in 
the  Cause  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
confirmation  fmm  my  testimony.  "  G.  T.  Staunton." 

Again — I  was  one  of  a  Deputation  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Bible  Society  who  waited  on  Lord  Amherst  before  he  went  out 
to  India  j  and  I  well  remember  that  he  said  to  us— I  give  his  ex- 
pressions as  nearly  as  recollection  enables  me — 

'*.To  ome  of  your  Translators,  at  least,  I  can  bear  a  favorable  testimony — 
Dr.  Morrison.  I  recollect  particularly  one  instance  of  his  accuracy.  It  was 
necessary  once,  when  1  was  in  China,  that  a  certain  paper  should  be  drawn 
up,  which  etiquette  required  to  be  of  the  most  faultless  composition :  every 
rule  of  Chinese  propriety  of  diction  was  to  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison drew  it  up ;  and,,  when  it  was  submitted  to  some  Chinese  Authorities 
iox  inspection,  it  was  pronounced  altogether  correct  and  unblamable." 

A  copy  of  Dr*  Morrison's  Translation  of  the  emire  Bible  in  CIh- 
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nese  rmw  lies  before  me.  It  was  testted  b  182S,  Wftetf  the  j^li- 
catioil  of  hn  Dictionary.  Now  whatever  ire  are  to  think  of  his 
firit  edidon  of  the  Teitament^  scirely  the  Reviewer  will  not  have 
much  to  say  agamst  his  worit  in  thid  later  edition  of  the  whole 
Scriptures.  For  how  is  his  Dietionary  announced  in  Kingsbury's 
Oriental  Catalogue  i 

"  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  in  Three  Parts.  By  R.MorrisoUy 
I>.  D. ;  viz.  1st,  Chinese  and  English,'*  &c.  &c. 

^'  Dr.  MorrmrCt  *  Dktinnary  of  the  Chinese  Language '  may  be  considered  M 
the  most  important  vjork  in  Chinese  Literature  that  has  yet  reached  Eur&pe"'^ 
Quarterly  Review. 

As  no  charge  is  brought  against  the  Chinese  Versioni  but  the 
general  oi^  of  incompetence  in  the  Translator,  I  shall  not  stay  any 
longer  on  it,  but  proceed  to  the  Turj^ish. 

^'SoAnfe  tinost  Miserable  details  of  their  (the  Cominittee'b)  style  of  manage- 
ment occur  in  the  history  of  their  Turkish  New  Testament.  The  text  was 
that  of  a  Polish  Renegado,  which  had  lain  in  MS.  for  more  than  a  Imndred 
years;  and  no  sooner  was  it  publislied  in  1818,  than  Dr.  Henderson,  and 
other  friends  |tnd  agents  of  the  Society,  began  to  complain,  that,  in  addition 
to  prfevailihg  0rrorS  of  mere  style,  florid  affectation,  and  so  forth,  important 
ndditioAs,  and  stUi^nvrt  impe/rttnt  omissions,  deprived  this  Version  of  all  just 
title  to  respect  and  support.  The  Society  got  torn*  of  the  Parisian  Liutati 
to  bolstfrr  iif>  their  Turkish  Test&faeot  with  their  certificates;  but  the  issue 
was,  that  some  hundred's  of  gross  errors  were  acknowledged.  And  here 
tofties  the  CuHous  part  of  the  story, — how  were  lhe»e  errors  to  be  corrected  f 
the  Ehrectors  of  th«  British  and  foreign  fttble  Stodely  ifiwde  taneek  in  thek 
book ;  that  ts^  they  prtnced  anew  the  leaves  cOnVNamg  the  aaosi  hoerible 
blunders — in  number,  fifty-one, — and  sent  out  bundles  of  Cbese  oorr«ct«4 
leaves  to  Turkey,  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  had  previously  ac- 
onired  the  books.  These  persons  were,  of  course,  easy  to  be  fovnd;  when 
found,  it  was  easy  to  perstiade  theta  to  have  their  Testaments  taken  out  of 
the  binding  and  rebound  with  the  new  leaves;  and  the  whole  affair,  when 
complected,  could  not  fail  to  iivspire  the  proprietors  of  the  Turkish  TesWment 
with  sentTiirents  of  redoubled  coivfidcnce  in  the  p^irtty  of  ttstext."-^R«tt«w, 
p.  19.  note. 

Now,  in  this  case,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there  was  some 
misunderstanding,  at  the  outset,  in  the  directions  given  to  Pro^- 
fessor  Kieffer,  the  editor.  He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  text  of 
his  MS.  should  be  implicitly  followed ;  and  he  appears  according- 
ly to  have  done  so,  without  coilating  it,  as  he  went  on,  with  the 
original.  In  consequence,  several  errors  were  afterwards  disco- 
vered. But  here  my  admissiotis  stop. — The  rest  of  the  Reviewer's 
statement  is  a  gross  misrepresentation.    The  real  case  was  this  :— 

Not  more  than  100  Testaments  at  most>  if  so  many,  had  been 
issued,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  when  notice  of  these  errors  was 
received^  The  circulation  was  immediately  suspended,  and  Pro- 
fessor Kieffer  set  to  revise  tlie  text*  He  furnished  a  List  of  Errata, 
4^rawn  up  with  scrupulous  minuteness;  which  List  was  referred 
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S'  a  well-known  Biblical  Critic,  the  Rer.  T.  Hattwell  Horrc* 
lis  Sub-*Committee  found  the  greater  part  of  the  faults  pointed 
ohit  to  be  8o  utterly  insignificant,  i^iiat  it  woilld  be  quite  useless  to 
disfigure  the  work  by  noticing  them ;  and  a  Table  was  drawn  up, 
to  be  appended  to  the  Testament,  containing  all  that  could  be  con-- 
sidered  of  the  least  importance ;  in  number,  49.  But  even  of 
these  there  was  not  one  that  appeared  directly  to  affect  any.  point 
of  faith  or  practice.  Those  that  appeared  to  do  so,  were  remedied 
in  another  and  more  effectual  way,  by  cancelling  the  leaves  on 
which  they  occurred.  The  leaves  so  cancelled  were  in  number, 
eight.  Having  already  observed  that  scarcely  any  copies  had  yet 
been  issued,  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  whole  story  about  send- 
ing bundles  of  leaves  to  Turkey,  to  be  inserted  in  copies  already  in 
circulation,  is  a  mere  fiction :  its  falsehood  is  as  gross,  as  the  charge 
which  it  conveys  is  insulting. 

Nor  is  it  just  to  speak  thus  contemptuously  of  the  Translator 
of  this  Version— Ali  Bey,  or  Bobovius,  as  his  name  is  written  in 
the  Latin  form.  In  Turkish  learning  he  was  indisputably  most 
eminent.  At  Constantinople,  he  was  the  instructor  of  the  cele- 
brated Meninski,  by  whom  one  of  his  works  is  frequently  quoted, 
in  his  Turkish  Lexicon.  And  the  following  is  the  account  given 
of  him  by  a  contemporary,  the  learned  Dr.  Hyde.  It  is  prefixed 
to  a  treatise  of  Ali  Bey's  on  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Turks, 
which  Dr.  Hyde  edited  (in  1690) ;  and  it  may  be  thus  translated 
firom  the  Latin  :— 

^'The  following  observations  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Turks  I  received 
from  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  who,  on  his  return  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Constantinople  a  few  years  since,  put  them  into  my  hands,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  eventually  publish  them,  which  I  have  now  at  length 
done.  They  had  been  drawn  up,  at  his  request,  by  Albertus  Bobovius,  or, 
as  the  name  is  written  in  his  native  language,  Bobowsky,  a  Pole  by  birth, 
who  died  some  years  since.  His  death  is  to  be  lamented,  not  only  because 
he  was  particularly  friendly  to  our  countrymen,  and  most  ready  to  serve 
them  in  any  thing,  but  also  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  most  zealous  and  assidu- 
ous student  of  languages,  and  extremely  well  versed  and  skilled  in  many  of 
those  of  Europe  and  Asia  also,  so  that  he  was  promoted,  under  the  Sultan 
Mahomet  IV,  to  the  office  of     J^[j  ^L#^jJ  ^^  F'rst  Interpreter.    It  is 

however  more  especially  to  be  lamented  that  he  should  have  been  carried 
off  before  he  had  returned  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  which  it  was  his 
most  earnest  wish  to  do.  It  was  his  desire  to  be  able  honestly  to  gain  his 
livelihood,  in  whatever  way  might  offer,  in  the  society  of  Christians  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  retire  from  his  connexion  with  a  Mohammedan  people." 

The  controrersy  which  arose  on  the  style  of  this  Version,  between 
Dr.  Henderson  and  Professor  Lee,  I  by  no  means  overlook  as  un- 
important ;  but  to  go  into  such  a  matter  fully,  in  this  place,  would 
obviously  be  impossible :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Dr.  Henderson  him- 
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8elf>  in  his  last  pampfaleti  appears  to  express  lus  satisfaction  with 
the  new  edition  of  this  work,  now  going  through  the  press  at 
Paria^ 

We  come  now  to  the  Bengalee  Version,  with  which  is  con- 
nected the  whole  array  of  charges  against  the  Serampore  Transla- 
tors.  And  here,  surely,  every  man,  who  is  alive  to  the  importance 
of  Translations  of  the  Scriptures  at  all,  will,  at  the  first  outset,  £eel 
most  forcibly  the  truth  of  Sir  George  Staunton^s  remarks^  as  ap- 
plied to  Indian  Versions,  as  well  as  to  the  Chinese  :— 

**  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  demands  c[uali6catton8  id  a  Trans- 
lator of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Translation  itself, 
Which,  however  desirable  in  the  abstract,  would,  in  the  case  of  JfKftan  Fef- 
ftons,  have  necessarily  the  effect  of  postponing  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  to  an  indefinite  period ;  and  consequently  wholly  frustrate  the  object 
in  view,  as  far  as  respects  the  communication  of  religious  knowledge  to  tiie 
Natives  of  India  of  the  present  day,  through  such  a  medium/^ — See  p.  378. 

•  ,  

After  what  has  been  said  already  (p.  S72)  on  New  Versions  in  ge- 
neral^  I  shall  think  it  quite  enough  in  this  place  to  reply  to  3i^ 
Reviewer  by  bringing  a  few  quotations  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Missionaries^  to  show  how  their  Versions  have  really  been  made^ 
and  with  what  effect  they  have  been  put  into  circulation* . 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Hev.  Dr,  Carey, 

"  Serampore^  April  SO,  1808. 
<<  You  mention  some  objections  that  have  been  made  to  our  Translations, 
as  if  they  were  the  work  of  graceless  Brahmans.  We  certainly  do  emplov 
all  the  helps  we  can  obtain — Brahmans,  Musselmans,  and  others,  who  both 
translate,  and  sometimes  write  out  rotigh  copies ;  and  should  think  it  cri* 
minal  not  to  do  so.  But  we  never  print  any  Translation  till  every  word  has 
been  revised,  and  re-revised.  Whatever  helps  w^employ,  I  have  neve^  yet 
suffered  a  single  word,  or  a  single  mode  of  construction,  to  pass,  without  exr 
amining  it,  and  seeing  through  it  I  read  every  proof-sheet  twice  or  thrice 
myself,  and  correct  every  letter  with  my  own  hand.  Brother  Marshman 
and  I  compare  with  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  brother  Ward  reads  every 
sheet.  Three  of  the  Translations,  viz.  the  Bengalee,  Hindostanee,  and 
Sungscrit,  I  translate  with  my  own  hand:  the  two  last  immediately  froqa 
the  Greek ;  and  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  before  me  while  I  translate  the  Ben- 
galee. Whatever  helps  I  use,  I  commit  my  judgment  to  none  of  them. 
Brother  Marshman  does  the  same  with  the  Chinese,  and  all  that  he  engages 
in;  and  so  does  Brother  Ward.*' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Ward.  **  May  10, 1820. 
"The  appointment  of  my  beloved  colleague  (Dr.  Carey)  to  the  Professor- 
ship in  the  College  of  Fort  William  put  him  in  possession,  so  fair  as  it  was 
necessary  to  his  plans,  of  all  the  learning  in  India.  Learned  men  from 
every  part  crowded  to  Calcutta,  seeking  employment  in  this  New  College ; 
and  the  senior  Stingskrit  Pundit  in  the  College,,  who  attended  Dr«  Carey 
constantly  in  the  discharge  of  his  College  dudes,  informed  him  from  time  to 
tim^of  the  arrival  of  some  learned  Native,  now  from  Benares,  then  from 
Cashmere,  then  from  the  Punjab;  and  thus,  in  succession,  from  the  different 
provinces  of  India ;  who  were,  of  course,  introduced  to  Dr.  Carey.  The 
Doctor  here  saw  all  India  coming  to  pour  all  its  treasures  at  his  f^t;  nor 
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oelp  froQ)  af»r. 

*<*tii  that  ftpirtt^ffdth  wlilch  has  distinguished  hU  Missionary  life^l^ 
engaged  these  learned  men  as  fast  as  they  were  brought ;  and  put  the  ^Sfing- 
slwit  g4l>M»  M  lih?  ^^ij|«i  from  V»hic(ic|ifyivere40'tr^9i8|p«#i  upilM^iJie  jiwds 
of  cacJi.  B4ch  Puodb,  Urns  fumisbed,  jwid  ipf  jjrupiied  aJsp  m)  ^bie  P^Hre  (^ 
tlie  work  oftrai^slationy.now  sat  down,  and  began  to  render  tbe^diyjne  word 
tdtoliiis  nat^e^^ect;  tic  was  assisted  for  so«ne  tVme  hy  hhits  and  ^- 
i«MlQ*iiM«i}««o  italrd«d4IiMdoee,^^pfl»ed1)y  Dr.<!:amy,  m4  fomlUiivizeA 
t^ ibf ^Qflc ^fmmA^nby ^^s^g  t^^ (he iiropf^ pf  <^  $lin£4k9t  naaA 
Bengalee  witi^ the. lector;  an4  tb^p,  from  ^y  tp4ay«  h^  w;»s«b)e Aq  ^  PO 
alone  with  his  wbrlc.  At  an  early  period,  his  first  attem(>ts  were  brought 
(9- the  test;  for^^ur  be  badisuivanced  soi^e  way,  bis  manuscript  was  put 
tDpfesa,aod  the  £r»t  sheet  was  examined  by  one  of  the  initiated  Native 
Aasf  sJ^aiHi^  sitting by>tlie  »ide  of  this  origUial  Native  Translator.  The  first  and 
ifBond  }>roofs  W9re  tlws  eioirectedy  which  brought  the  sheet  a^  near  as  ikqf 
I^Hild  bring  it  to  the  original  S^ngskrit.  The  third  proof  was  then  carried  to 
DTp  Carey  by  the  Translator  himself;  and  they  went  over  it  together,  and  over 
aatfvapy^ipie'pfp^of  the  same  sheet  as  the  Doctor  thought  peceseary, 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less ;  and  after  this,  the  sheet  was  ordered 
tmprm8<^  -^tlmUm  ^ieeaiCheroi^sMiet  aaid  only  prteasa  ib^es«  Yfandattens, 

\yj.9  ?3y>eet  that.tjjftse  ediMoD^  m\i  not  >jp  jsu§cepti))le  p/  ;D.any  ab^ 
tinotl^  improvemetits,  wouM  be  vain  in  itself,  J^nd  contrary  to  \iniversal 
experience.'  The  English  VvrsioB,  which  •occupied  t^w  labor  of  the  learned 
for  seventy  years,  is  by  many  deemed  faulty  at  the  present  day:  how 
must  it,  then,  have  appearea  in  the  first  twenty  years,  or  in  its  first 
edition !  Tet  tills  did  not  prevent  its  being  made  the  instrument  of  convert- 
ing thousands,  and  of  pouring  forth  such  a  flood  of  light  as  led  to  the  correc- 
tion of  its  own  defects.  They  (the  Missionaries)  trust  that  the  V^ersions 
they  haveput  to  press  will  be  found  intellijgible  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  ana  generally  accurate.  On  the  testimony  of  native  critics,  however, 
much  dependence  cannot  be  placed,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of 
the  Origina)  Text,  and  of^he  peculiar  phraseology  of  Scripture;  while  those 
phrases  of  Scripture  which  enter  into  the  essence  of  Christianity,  such  as, 
*  living;  in  Christ/  *  crucified  with  Christ,'  *  justified  by  faith,'  •  taking  up  the 
cross,^and  numerous  others,  must  be  literally  retained  at  whatever  sacrifice 
0f  idiom.  And  as  these  terms  are  by  no  means  intelligible  to  tl^e  bulk  of 
mere  nominal  Christians  even  in  Britam,  it  will  not  appear  strange  if  they 
iihojuld  not  be  immediately  apprehended  by  Heathens.  Should  a  n^ative 
critic,  therefore,  withhold  his  unqualified  testimony  from  any  Version,  this 
would  be  insufficient  to  prove  that  it  might  not  still  be  inteltl^ible  to  the 
tjody  of  his  own  countrymen.  If,  after  reading  a  portion  of  it,  an  intelligent 
Native  will  seek  for  the  volume  and  consider  it  a  valuable  gift,  to  men  in 
jMPeitMatioo  of  life  it  must  be  mtelli^bk ;  «ind  the  objeet  of  a  £rst  edition 
iMtty  be  coneidered  at  sectMred*  The  Serampore  Committee  have  reason  to 
hof  e  thftt  ibis  has  been  the  case  witji  the  Versions  which  Isave  been  akeady 
aent  into  cinouktioii.  On  this  sulofect  they  .sabjoin  a  Letter  sent  to  the  Rev. 
Mx,  Themason,  a  few  flMHithS  ii^  byOr.  Marsh  man  (see  Appendix,  |^o.  I.), 
IB  aniswer  te  his  iiH|uiries  relative  to  the  effect  of  circulating  the  Scrif^urei 
in  Bengal ;  aod  aootJMr  from  Mr.  J.  T.  TtKMnt>soB,ii  MtasioBary  w1m>  hftsln#> 
flrelled  .ever  a  cMBsiderable  portion  of  the  oouatry  around  DoihL  The  Seran- 
|>ofe  Conamittee  are  stiil  lemployed  in  mscertakriiig  the  eharacter  of  ^ese 
Versions,  and  will  from  dmeto  tiiae  communicate  to  the  AdigkMis  Poblic 
flw  result  fif  their  iofuiries."  ^ 
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'*  Sermnpare,  Feb.  ^tOOy  tmu  . 
^  About  three  years  agOyanimberof  ftrtona  vrere  ibvnd  idhabiiing«ftiv 
tain  i^illages  near  Dacca,  wlio  bad  ^rsakco  idolatry,  and  wj»o  09Bata«^ 
refused  to  Brahroans  the  usual  honors  jMiid  ta^heo  beyond  tlie  Other  ^^mm 
of  the  community.  They  were  also  said  to  be  remarkatUe  for  the  corfedness 
<^  their  conduct^  and  particularly  for  their  adherence  te  truth.  These  ^^eit 
<»ccaMooally  visited  by  several  of  our  Christiafli  Brethren,  both  fior^peMl 
aand  Native,  aod  were  said  to  be  scattered  through  tea  'Or  tivelve  vilhi^ett 
They  were,  however,  the  followers  «f  no  particular  le*deii|-»t  i»  the  cftM 
with  many  sects  amoBg  the  Hindoos;  hut,  from  their  peofeMiflg  t#  be  in 
search  ef  a  true  Gooroo,  or  Teaeber,  they  were  temed  &i^^»-*G<Miraiia 
ScTine  of  our  native  friends  being  exceedingly  deairoes  of  ikiMiwiog  jftei^ 
whence  they  iiad  derived  all  their  ideas,  were  at  length  told  that  thoQr  had 
imbibed  them  from  a  book  which  was^sarehtlly  preaerved  ia-cne'ol  .their 
villag^efi.  On  arriving  at  this  viUa^,  they  were  shown  a  hook  much  woiiR^ 
kept  in  a  case  (I  think  of  brass)  which  bad  been  made  6>c  the  s^ke  of  fnt^ 
serving  it,  aod  which  our  firieuds  were  told  bad  be«i  there  manor  ^yelun^ 
^though  noae  of  those  present  could  say  from  whence  ilcame.  Qfx  elniii^ 
nation,  this  hook  was  found  to  be  a  copy  of  theviasT  BDisnnf  op  7iiS!toj|*> 
GAi.BE  New  Testament,, printed  at  Serampere  in  1800.  ^er  thtf,Aaii- 
bers  of  these  Sutya^Ooeroos  came  to  Dacca,  and,  with  Mr«  LeoAsard^ailfl 
various  Native  Christian  Bretbren  there,  described  a  BUmber  j6f  filings 
Bseotioned  in  the  New  Testament, partiouiaTly  those  which  rekled  tocasi)^ 
and  the  distinction  of  food.  Thisended  in  three  of  tlnem  being  baptified,4« 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  on  a  profession  of  faith  in  Gbriiat;  who  j^He^ 
wards  returned  to  their  own  villages.  Our  aged  aatrve  brother,  Kishooe^ 
(baptized  in  1800,)  went  among  them  last  August;  aod  at  the  village  vrfaer^ 
he  was  coiistnuned  to  remain  on  account  of  ttie  rains,  he  fcaind  a  €opy>4i€ 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  THE  BENGALEE  NeW  TESTAMENT,  which  thlSytpftsad 

very   highly^  ^although  they  bad  not  as  yet  made  an  open  profes£M»ft  of 
Chrfstianity.*'  .         '  ^     , 

^^TtvB  fblh)\iring  ad vertiscmem,*  (say  -the  CoiDmittee  tf  khe  Baptist  UKs^ 
sionary  Society,  in  their  Report  for  1819,)  *  which  is  copied  from  the  '^  Priend 
of  India/' a  Monthly  Publication  printed  at  JSeram pore,  wiH  prove  how  de«» 
siroiis  the  Missionaries  are  of  procuring  all  the  assistance  they  can  toward^ 
the  improvement  and  completion  of  the  Versions  of  the  Holy  Soripturop 
which  are  preparing  by  them :' — 

«u4ttgitf^;181«, 

"  In  the  beginning  of  this  month  was  finished  at  press  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Ptukloo  and  the  Kunkun  Languages,  under  the  superintendence*  of 
the  Missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  Pushtoo  Ver»on  was  seven  years  in 
tl^e  press.  This  language  is  spoken  by  the  nation  of  the  Afifghans,  hejrooa 
the  Indus,  who  have  been  by  some  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Tea 
Tribes  cariied  away  by  Salmaneser.  It  is  printed  in  the  AraA>ic  Character, 
and  contains  782  pages.  The  Kunkun  is  spoken  od  the  westeiJi  coast  of 
ladia,  from  Bombay  to  Goa.  It  is  printed  in  the  Nagree  Character,  and 
contains  706  pages.  It  has  been  about  fiveyears in  th^j^xess.  Th^  Missiowr 
aries  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  any  Gentlemen  acc^inted  wdth  these  languages 
will  examine  either  of  these  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  fjEkvor  them 
with  corrections  and  emeodatioas,  with  a  view  to  a  secoad  and  improved 
edition.  The  following  are  the  points  to  which  they  would  paiticuUrly  rer 
quest  their  attention. 

"They  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  one  would  examine  the  style,  and 
compare  it  with  that  of  other  books  in  the  laugtmge,  the  style  of  which  is 
allowed  to  be  good.  \  In  doing  this,  it  will  be  useful  to  avoid  general  obser- 
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v«tiens,  which,  bowe^r  eauftily  made,  areof  no'senrke  in  the  iraproTement 
of -a  Version ;  one  obsenratton  drawn  from  practical  knowledge,  and  sup- 
ported by  ftutboritiea  brought  forward  from  works  of  repute,  contributing 
oMNre  to  illufttrate  the  true  nature  of  any  language  or  dialect,  than  a  tb6a- 
■and  general  observations,  unsupported  by  examples. 
'  '*Thejr  also  beg  such  as  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  these  languages, 
kindly  to  examine  the  construction,  and  to  point  out  particular  instances 
wherein  they  think  it  improper ;  in  doing  which,  it  will  be  of  great  utility 
to  adduce  examples  of  a  different  and  sufierior  mode  of  construction,  drawn 
either  from  valuable  works  or  from  practical  observation. 

'^They  further  entreat  that  Gentlemen  will  examine  the  rendering  of  par- 
twuiar  passages,  and  kindly  instance  t^uch  as  may  appear  to  them  inade- 
cpiflte,  or  obscure.  In  doing-  this,  they  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  still  more 
urgent  necessity  of  adducing  emendatory  passages  and  phrases ;  which,  they 
trust,  will  appear  evident,  when  it  is  considered,  tbat^  in  the  New  Testament 
particularly,  there  most  occur  many  ideas  which  are  almost  wholly  new  in 
these  languages :  and  it  can  scarcely  be  expected,  that  in  dialects  as  yet  so 
little  ctdtivated,  there  should  be  found  all  those  terms  in  divinity  which  the 
Chreek  Language  furnished  in  such  abundance.  Many  phrases  and  terms, 
therefore,  must  be  created  for  tlw  occasion,  or  accommodated  as  nearly . as  pos- 
«Me:  .and  hence,  though  a  term  may  be  uncouth,  if  we  would  express  the 
idea,  it- must  still  be  retained  until  a  better  can  be  found.  Important  ser- 
vice will,  therefore,  be  rendered  by  any  Gentleman  suggesting  terms  or 
phrases  more  adequate,  or  better  imderstood,  in  the  room  of  any  which  may 
appear  objectionam ;  as,  by  this  method,  a  number  may  be  brought  for- 
ward>  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made  to  the  highest  advantage.  And 
Hmay  be  hoped,  that,  by  this  course,,  should  those  who  are  best  able  thus 
kindly  contribute  their  aid,  the  various  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Xangusges  of  India  may  ultimately  be  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
perfection.'' 

This  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  the  following  Circular  Ad- 
irens,  subjoined  to  the  Seventh  Memoir  of  the  Missionaries^  1820  :— 

^^The  Brethren  who  form  the  Committee  for  conducting  Translations  at 
Serampore,  having  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  Translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  have  felt  convinced,  in  proportion  as  they  have  applied  to  this 
work,  that  in  no  way  can  the  best  interests  of  India  be  more  effectually  pro- 
moted than  by  a  Version  of  the  Scriptures  being  given,  if  possible,  in  the 
dialect  of  every  Province  and  Tribe  in  India,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  completion  of  the  work. 

"  With  these  difficulties  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  unacqhainted, 
engaged  in  the  work,  as  they  have  been,  for  so  many  years.  But  if  difficul- 
ties are  suffered  to  deter  from  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  there  can  be 
little  hope  that  light  will  ever  be  diffused  throughout  India,  or  that  the 
numerous  Tribes  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  comprise  a  full  half  of  mankind, 
will  ever  enjoy  those  blessings  with  which  Britain  is  so  highly  favored. 
They  have  found  in  the  course  of  their  work  that  the  dialects  of  India  and 
of  Eastern  Asia,  numerous  as  they  appear,  may  almost  be  traced  to  two 
sources,  the  Sungskrtta  and  the  Chinese;  and,  therefore,  that  a  knowledge 
of  these  two  languages  sheds  a  prodigious  degree  of  light  over  the  various 
languages  of  India.  This  circumstance,  among  other  things,  enables  them 
to  view  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it  as  easily  surmount- 
able, by  a  course  of  steady  perseverance ;  particularly  if  steps  be  taken  to 
bring  into  operation  that  knowledge  of  the  various  dialects  of  India  already 
possessed  by  our  countrymen  here.    They  humbly  tnis^  that  the  'College 
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recenllj  estabiUhed  at  Serampore,  ia  which  Native  Youths  of  talent  aad 
mbility,  cooversaot  with  the  various  languages  of  India,  will  be  instructed  in 
the  languages  wherein  the  Scriptures  were  originally  written,  as  well  as  in 
their  own  classic  tongue,  will  prove  highly  important  in  this  great  work, 
which  can  be  brought  to  due  perfection  oniy  by  efforts  continued  through  a 
succession  of  years*  But  they  feel  assured  tliat  assistance  of  the  most  im- 
portant kitidmay  also  be  obtained  fVom  their  countrymen  in  various  ^arts 
of  India;  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  respectfully  soliciting  this  assistance  in 
the  Improvement  of  the  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  they  have  already  pub* 
iished,  that  you  are  now  addressed. 

**'  This  request  they  feci  encouraged  to  make,  from  the  consideration  that 
the  Word  ol  God  is  equally  the  portion  of  all  Christians,  by  whatever  name 
or  deuomination  they  may  be  known.  It  is  indeed  to  men  that  this  glorious 
revelation  is  made ;  and  every  man  who  loves  his  race,  is  bound  to  interest 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  causing  to  be  made  for  his  fellow-men 
of  every  nation,  a  faithftil  and  perspicuous  Version  of  the  Divine  Writings. 
The  Committee  for  conducting  Translations  at  Serampore,  therefore,  wish 
to  interest  in  this  important  work  every  friend  to  the  Scriptures  in  India  who 
feels.willing  to  contribute  his  aid  in  the  improvement  of  even  a  sincle  Ver- 
sion; with  whom  they  wish  to  exchange  ideas  on  the  subject  in  the  most 
free  and  candid  manner,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  various  Translations 
of  the  Divine  Word  which  they  may  conduct. 

"  How  to  secure  this,  so  as  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  Sacred  Writings  that 
knowledge  of  the  dialects  of  India  now  possessed  by  Gentlemen  Who  r^de 
in  its  various  provinces,  has  long  been  with  them  matter  of  serioas  consider- 
ation, particularly  as  tliey  wish  to  include  the  assistance  of  Learned  Natives 
in  various  parts  of  India  in  examining  and  judging  relative  to  the  style  of 
such  Versions  as  are  made  in  their  respective  dialects.  The  unavoidable 
distance  of  those  so  capable  of  affording  this  assistance,  from  them  and  from 
each  other,  increases  the  difficulty  of  frequent  communication.  They,  how- 
ever, humbly  trust  that  the  following  plan  will  obviate  most  of  the  difficulty 
which  exists  in  the  present  case.    They  respectfully  propose — 

**  1.  That  every  Gentleman  willing  to  correspond  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject ofTran8lations,be  entreated  thus  to  contribute  his  aid  to  the  improvement 
of  some  one  of  the  Indian  Versions,  and  therein  to  obtain  the  aid  of  every 
Learned  Native  over  whom  he  has  influence. 

'*  2.  That  sucli  Gentlemen  be  not  called  on  to  incur  any  expense  in  ex- 
amining any  Version  of  the  Scriptures;  but  that,  whatever  expense  they 
may  thus  incur,  be  defrayed  by  the  Committee  for  Translutions  at  Seram- 
pore. 

"3.  That  an  interleaved  copy  of  any  one  Version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
or  of  a  single  bouk  in  the  language  with  which  any  Gentleman  may  be  best 
acquainted,  be  sent  him,  on  his  kindly  requesting  it. 

"  By  thus  combining  all  the  help  procurable  in  examining  the  various  Ver- 
sions, as  editions  are  successively  printed,  most  of  the  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures  will,  they  trust,  ultimately  be  brought  to  a  ha])py  degree  of  per- 
fbcttOn.  But  whether  it  be  sooner  or  later,  the  Committee  feel  determined, 
by  Divine  assistance,  never  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  this  object  till 
it  be  accomplished.  They  beg  leave  to  observe,  however,  that  in  thus  at- 
tempting to  promote  this  Important  work,  they  have  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  any  friend  who  may  be  already  conducting  a  Translation  in  any  of  the 
dialects  of  India ;  on  the  contrary,  to  every  such  friend  they  cheerfully  ten*- 
der  that  assistance  they  respectfully  solicit  from  others ;  their  grand  wish 
bein^,  to  see  the  work  accomplished,  by  whomsoever  it  be  doife. 
^*They  therefore  respectfully  entreat  your  assistance.  Dear  Sir,  and  that 
VOL.  XXVIII.  Pam.  NO.  I.VI.  2  B 
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of  any  friend  near  you,  whether  European  or  Native,  in  ciaaaJoing  aay  one 
of  the  Versions  tiiey  have  already  brought  through  the  press ;  a  copy  a€  any 
part  of  which,  interleaved,  and  particularly  of  the  Version  in  the 
Language,  shall  be  thankfully  sent  you,  on  your  kindly  intiroating  your 
wish." 

The  following  Extracts  are  from  the  latest  Publication  received 
from  the  Missionaries — ^their  Ninth  Memoir  of  Translations.  After 
giving  a  list  of  the  difierent  Versions  printed,  with  ihe  date  of  each, 
they  say — 

^'  From  this  view  of  the  Translations,  and  of  the  time  when  they  were 
respectively  begun  and  finished  at  press,  it  will  be  evident  that  none  of 
tliem  have  been  brought  hastily  through  the  press.  Seven  years  have 
formed  the  shortest  period  which  has  been  occupied,  even  by  those  in  which 
the  terminations  were  the  nearest  akin  to  those  in  the  neighboring  dialects; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Bengalee,  which,  as  the  first,  occupied  almost 
undivided  attention,  it  was  not  till  those  in  the  chief  cognate  languages  of 
India  (the  Bengalee,  the  Hindee,  the  Mabratta,  &c.)  had  been  finished,  that 
the  secondary  Versions  were  suffered  to  pass  through  the  press  even. in  so 
small  a  space  as  seven  years.  The  chief  cognate  branches,  it  will  be  evident 
occupied,  in  general,  above  ten  years  each ;  and  to  those  wherein  the  dis- 
crepancy was  very  great,  (as,  for  example,  the  Chinese,  the  Telinga,  and  the 
Kurnata,)  nearly  twelve  were  siven.  It  is  however  a  fact,  that  above  three- 
fourths  of  the  words  in  most  of  the  secondary  cognate  languages  were  under- 
stood, in  all  their  bearings,  through  the  Sungscrat,  the  Bengalee,  and  Uinde^ 
before  those  secondary  languages  were  begun ;  and  in  some  of  them  even 
seven-eighths  of  the  words,  to  say  nothing  of  the  construction,  the  idiom, 
and  the  usual  figures  of  speech,  in  which  there  is  little  variation  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  family." 

''An  assemblage  of  Pundits,  learned  in  the  various  languages  of  India, 
and  engaged  in  making  new  Translations  from  Versions  already  existing, 
afforded  (to  the  Missionaries)  advantages  for  ascertaining  the  correctness 
of  Versions  when  made,  which  are  not  easily  met  with  elsewhere.  £ach  of 
those,  who  carefully  perused  anotherVersion  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  meaning  of  every  passage,  became  a  more  unexceptionable  witness  to 
its  accuracy  or  its  incorrectness,  than  any  Native  can  possibly  be  who  cur- 
sorily examines  only  a  few  passages.  While  the  latter^can  do  little  more 
than  testify  to  the  correctness  of  the  idiom  and  the  general  perspicuity  of  the 
language,  the  Pundit,  after  spending  month  after  month  in  examining  it  in 
order  to  obtain  the  literalmeaningof  each  sentence  for  practical  purposes^isa 
voucher  for  the  accuracy  of  the  rendering  in  a  way  that  no  Native  beside 
can  be,  till  he  become  acquainted  with  the  original  text,  or  at  least  obtain  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  some,  other  way.  As  it  is  im- 
possible that  arty  one  of  these  Pundits  could  guess  beforehand  what  sense 
the  European  Translator  might  wish  him  to  find  in  the  Version  he  examines, 
(for  this  would  have  been  equivalent  to  guessing,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  original,)  it  must  follow,  that  the  meaning  he 
brought  out  of  each  passage,  and  expressed  in  his  own  rough  draft,  was  pre- 
cisely the  meaning  he  found  in  that  Version :  and  this,  brought  to  the 
European  Translator,  enabled  him  at  once  to  judge  of  the  Version  thus 
examined. 

"This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  The  Bengalee  Version  of  the 
New  Testament  being  the  first  that  was  finished,  when  the  Orissa  Pundit 
commenced  iiis  labors  some  years  after,  as  he  understood  Bengalee  nearly 
as  well  as  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  he  of  course  took  the  Bengalee  VersioD 
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ta  assist  |^im  is  mtkiog  hi»own  rottgh  draft  for  exaioiDation.  This^brought 
to  Dr.  Carejy  eoabled  him  at  once  to  see  bow  far  be  himself  bad  given  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  original  in  the  Bengalee  Version,  and  wherein  be  bad 
failed.  This  not  only  assisted  him  in  rectifying  the  mistakes  in  that  Ver- 
sion^ but  enabled  him  to  discern  what  mistakes  were  chiefly  to  be  guarded 
against  in  future  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.  Hence,  when  several  of  these 
Pundits  have  reciprocally  read  different  Versions,  and  in  this  way  have  given 
undoubted  proof  of  the  sense  in  which  they  understand  them,  this  has 
CTilrried  more  conyiction  to  the  mind  respecting  their  accuracy  when  the 
9eDse  given  has  agreed  with  our  own  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  passages^ 
and  has  assisted,  us  more  in  discerning  those  passages  which  bad  been  inade- 
quately rendered,  than  all  the  other  helps  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
obtain,  either  from  other  Natives  or  Europeans.  And  as  each  Version  has 
occupied  from  seven  to  twelve  years  in  its  formation  and  its  passage  through 
the  press,  neither  time  nor  means  have  been  wanting  to  enable  us  to  make 
up  our  own  minds  respecting  the  merits  of  each  long  before  it  has  been 
sent  into  circulation.  We  are  ready  to  indulge  the  hope,  therefore,  that 
although  all  first  Versions  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  each  of  these 
already  named  is  sufficiently  accurate  and  perspicuous  to  become,  under  the 
Divine  l^essing,  the  means  of  salvation,  as  well  as  the  Bengalee,  Sungskrit, 
and  Hindee  Versions,  which  God  has  been  pleased  already  thus  to  honor. 
But,  while  we  have  this  hope,  we  deem  it  important  to  tecond  editions  of 
these  Versions,  to  obtain,  from  every  quarter  we  are  able,  the  opinions  both 
of  other  Natives  and  of  Europeans  respecting  them;  and,  if  possible,  critical 
remarks  on  particular  passages,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Circular 
2ietter  on  that  subject,  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Seventh  iVlemoir.^ 

Surely^  in  all  this,  the  man  who  feels  a  real  interest  in  thb  cir.- 
culation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  spread  of  Divine  Truth  will  see 
abundant  cause,  not  for  cavil  and  accusation,  but  for  thankfulness 
and  joy  :  and  future  Laborers  will  doubtless  speak  of  the  honored 
and  excellent  men  now  at  Serampore,  as  the  Translators  of  our 
own  Version  have  spoken  of  those  who  had  preceded  them  :-«- 

"Therefore,  blessed  be  they,  and  most  honored  be  their  names,  that 
break  the  ice,  and  give  the  onset  on  that  which  helpeth  forward  to  the  saving 
of  SQuls.  Now,  what  can  be  more  available  thereto,  than  to  deliver  God's 
Book  unto  God's  people  in  a  tongue  which  they  understand  ?" 

And  doubtless  they  may  be  able  to  add,  at  the  same  time-— 

'*  Yet,  for  all  that,  as  nothing  is  besun  and  perfected  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  latter  thoughts  are  thought  to  be  wiser;  so,  if  we,  building  on  their 
foundation  that  went  before  us,  and  being  bolpen  by  their  labors,  do  en- 
deavor to  make  that  better  which  they  left  so  good,  no  man,  we  are  sure, 
hath  cause  to  mislike  us :  they,  we  persuade  ourselves,  if  they  were  alive, 
would  thank  us." 

The  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  are  charged  with  «<  arroga- 
.  ting  to  themselves  the  credit  of  all  that  is  thus  done  by  the  Baptist 
Missionaries  in  India."  How  they  do  so,  does  not  appear.  They 
print  a  list  of  Languages  in  which  Versions  have  been  made ;  but 
of  the  Bible  Society  they  only  say,  that  it  has  "  either  directly  or 
indirectly  promoted  the  distribution,  printing,  or  translation  of  the 
Scriptures'*  in  these  languages  ?  Is  this  arrogant  ?— Is  it  unfrue  ? 
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But  there  are  two  important  points  re^pectin|;  Indian  Vetsicms^ 
which  have  been  overlooked  by  th^  Reviewer, 

1.  There  exist  Auxiliary  Bible  Societies  at  C^^cutta^  Madiaii 
Bombay,  and  Colombo,  all  engaged  in  promoting  die  txansiatim 
imd  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  direct  Connexion  With  tte 
Society  in  Londoii.  These  Societies  have  rendered  important  ser- 
vice in  the  editing  and  publishing  of  ^ome  of  t];ie  most  im^xMrtant 
Indian  Versions*—- the  Persian  for  instance,  Hindoostanee^  Malay* 
alim,  Teloogoo,  Tamil,  Goojurattee.  To  Calcutta  and  Madftu^ 
large  Libraries  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Committee  in  Londoa, 
selected  under  the  inspection  of  Professor  Lee  and  other  men  of 
learning,  for  the  use  of  Editors  and  Translators.  These  consist  of 
all  the  most  important  Critical  and  Exegetical  Works,  from  Wal- 
ton's Polyglott,  down  to  the  modern  works  of  the  most  distla- 
guished  Scholars  of  Germany  and  other  countries. 

Having  mentioned  these  Societies,  I  cannot  but  quote  one  pas- 
sage from  the  last  Report  of  that  at  Madras,  on  account  of  its 
complete  accordance  with  some  of  the  remarks  made  abovei  on 
imperfect  Versions.  This  Society  has  been  reprinting  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah,  of  the  old  Tamil  Version  of  Fabn- 
cius,  though  fully  sensible  of  its  imperfections :  on  which  they 
.observe— 

•  *•  Although  it  h  art  object  of  paramount  importance  i»ith  your  Sodety  fo 
obtain  and  circulate  the  purest  and  most  faithful  traoslatioas  of  the  Sacr^ 
Scriptures,  nevertheless,  as  long  as  it  h  the  only  existing  source  from  which 
t)ie  spiritual  wants  of  Native  Cnristians  can  be  supplied,  it  is  assuredly  Us 
duty,  as  it  doubtless  ever  will  be  itfe  earnest  desire,  to  provide  them  with 
such  means  of  nourishment  as  it  has  pleased  an  All^wise  Providence  to 
place  in  its  hands.*' 

2.  The  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  have  voted  50001.  for 
the  Translation  Department  of  that  very  College  at  Calcutta, 
founded  by  Bishop  Middleton,  of  which  the  Reviewer  speaks  so 
highly.  And  they  voted  this  sum  the  motaent  they  he^d  of  its 
establishment,  rejoicing  to  support  such  an  Institution  by  any  means 
within  their  power.  The  Grant  has  been  suitably  acknowledge 
at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel; 
and  part  of  it  was  draw^  for  by  the  late  lamented  Bishop  above 
mentioned. 

The  establishment  of  this  College  seems  to  afford  one  instance 
of  the{great  results  to  which  even  weak  and  imperfect  attempts  at 
what  is  good  may  in  the  end  lead.  For  it  owes  its  rise,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Reviewer,  to  the  Bishop's  meditations  on  these  very 
same  « ill-digested  measures  of  the  Earl-Street  Committee**  Trans- 
lators," of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

There  is  one  more  charge  which  requires  notice.     It  is  this  :-^ 
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**  That  individuals  (on  the  Continent  of  Europe),  notorious  for  entertaining 
Heretical  or  In6del  ojpinions,  acting  under  the  protection  of  the  Bible  Society, 
have  succeeded  in  aiaking  serious  innovations  in  the  received  Versions. 
Under  the  sanction  and  at  the  expense  of  this  Society^  editions  of  the  Bible 
b«ve  appeared  in  various  parU  of  the  Ckintinent^jMiri^tf  of  the  passages 
which  gave  offence  to  the  philosophers/' — JRevieto,  p.  S6. 

Of  SO  grave  a  charge,  surely  tome  proofs  ought  to  have  been 
praduced  :  but  there  are  none.  The  Reviewer  merely  requests 
his  readers  to  believe  that  "Mr.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son of  Edinburgh  have  proved  the^e  things  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt." — On  reference  to  such  writings  of  these  Gentlemen  as 
I  have  at  hand,  I  have  been  able  to  find  two  cases  only  where  such 
accusations  are  made,  out  of  the  multitudes  of  instances  in  which 
Received  Versions  have  been  reprinted  on  the  Continent  by  the 
aid  or  influence  of  the  Society  in  London.  .  The  two  cases  are, 
those  of  a  Danish  Testament,  and  a  French  Bible  printed  at  Lau- 
sanne. 

That  Danish  Testament  was  printed  at  Copenhagen  5  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Bible  Society  in  London  had  no  more  control 
over  it  than  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  :*  it  was  printed 
by  the  Society  at  Copenhagen,  altogether  at  their  own  expense,  and 
according  to  their  own  directions.  Supposing,,  therefore,  that  it 
has  even  been  designedly  corrupted,  still  the  Committee  in  Earl 
Street  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  So  far  from  it  indeed, 
that  they  have  lately  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Danish  Bible  to  be  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  Old 
and  Standard  Danish  Version,  wMch  has  been  forwarded  to  them 
for  this  purpose  by  their  Correspondents  in  Norway. 

Of  the  Lausanne  Edition,  the  Bible  Society  bore  indeed  a  great 
§hare  in  the  expense ;  but  it  was  edited  by  several  of  the  Pastors 
and  Professors  of  Lausanne  and  Neufchatel,  jointly ;  against 
whom  no  errors  of  opinion  on  the  essential  points  of  Christian 
doctrine  had  ever  been  alleged.  One  or  two  passages  have  now 
been  found,  in  which  they  have  made  alterations  much  for  the 
worse.  Yet  I  would  stil)  maintain,  that  no  sufficient  proof  has 
been  brought  fairly  to  impeach  the  general  character  of  the  Version. 
A  Collation  of  this  Edition  with  that  of  1744,  which  was  taken  as 
the  basis  of  it,  was  lately  made,  through  the  first  half  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This  Collation  was 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Macbride,  Principal  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  whose  jealous  care  for  the  purity  of  Scripture 
Translation  is  well  known,  I  am  sure,  to  all  who  have  been  under 
his  instruction  in  the  University. — ^His  Report  on  it  was  as 
follows  :— 

*»l  Iwve  carefully  compared  these  CoHaiions  with  the  original  Greek  ; 
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and  find  that  a  great  majorit;^  of  the  variations  from  the  edition  of  lt44 
have  no  other  object  than  to  improve  the  style.  As  the  result  is  to  bring  it 
nearer  the  French  idiom,  it  retains  fewer  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  original: 
— peculiarities  which,  from  the  force  of  habit,  we  prefer  in  our  Version ;  and 
which  I  conceive  that  the  foreigners  who  are  accustomed  to  read  the  Sciip-^ 
tures  would  be  svrry  to  exchange  for  more  modern  words  and  phrases. — A' 
few  are  rather  too  paraphrastic,  and  soften  dMvn  the  sense  more  than  the 
original  will  bear :  the  Translator  thus  becomes  a  Commentator :  for  instaoce, 
Maisse  dans  son  endurcissement,'  instead  of 'endurcit;'  and  yet,  in  this  new 
edition,  *  destines  £t  perir'  is  harsher  than  *  disposes  a  la  perdition/ 

/•  On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  edition  of  1744,  because  more  literal ;  but  the" 
Editors  of  the  new  one  have  evidently  no  sinister  intentions  in  tb^ir  emen- 
dations, and  appear  to  be  perfectly  orthodox ;  since,  in  the  celebrated  texts  io* 
the  Acts,  and  the  First  of  Timothy,  they  follow  the  readings  more  favorable 
to  that  scheme.  The  same  wish  of  improving  the  style  appears  to  have  oc- 
casioned the  variations  in  the  Psalms. 

"  J.  D.  Macbride." 

But  Still,  it  may  be  said,  granting  even  that  the  corruption  has 
been  slight — granting  that  it  has  been  found  in  two  editions  onljr," 
out  of  two  hundred — is  it  not  nevertheless  a  great  evil  ? — Most 
certainly  :  but.it  is  an  evil  which  the  precautions  that  experience 
teaches  are  rendering  every  year  less  and  less  likely  to  recur :  and 
the  question  is.  Whether  it  be  one  of  those  evils  which  must  attend 
the  natural  weakness  and  imperfection  of  all  human  Institutions^ 
or  an  evil  which  a  different  and  better  management  might  easily 
have  avoided  altogether  ? — To  decide  this,  I  can  only  appeal  to 
experience. 

Take  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  with  all 
the  safeguards  that  Dignity  and  Learning  and  Religion  can  place 
around  it,  and  all  the  wisdom  which  the  experience  of  a  Century 
must  have  taught.  Doubtless,  among  the  few  Foreign  Versions 
which  this  Society  circulates,  none  will  be  admitted  but  the  most 
faultless  and  pure. 

Now,  a  few  days  since,  I  purchased  at  the  Office  of  the  Society^ 
a  copy  of  their  French  Testament,  with  the  stamp  of  the  Society 
on  it.  It  was  printed  in  London,  1808,  and  bears  the  following 
title  :  ^<Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ. 
Nouvelle  Edition.  Exactement  revue,  sur  le  Texte  die  M.  Martin, 
par  D.  Durand,  Min.  de  la  Savoye."  I  have  compared  the  text  of 
this  book  in  a  few  passages  with  that  of  the  editions  of  Martin  of 
1707  and  1722.    The  following  is  the  result: — 

Greek  Text.  Martin,  1707  Sf  1722.      Edition   of  Society  for 

Promoting    Christian 
Knowledge. 
Matth.  vi,  6. 
icoi  bUcerfip  aov  6  fixhwf    et  ton  Fere  qui  te  voit    the   whole  clause,   after 
4»  rf  Kpifxr^--  dans  ce  lieu  secret —        ^  the  word  "  et,"  omitted. 
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Kcnh  rh  fiirpov  r^f  8«y>cas. 

lijs  Z6^s  rov  fuy^iXov 

*Ii|0Vv  Xpurrov. 

icaf  ifffASP  i»  r^  hXifiwf, 

Xpurr^'   oIt6s    i<rraf    6 

alJtvios. 


de  Tous  conduire  d'ane 
maniere  digue  de  la  t^- 
cadon  a  laquelle  vous 
#tes  appellez. 

Eph.  ir.7. 
•elon  la  mesure  du  don. 

1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
Diea  a  M  manifest^. 

Tit.  ii.  15. 
de  la  gloire    du  grand 
Diea  et  ndtre  Sauveur 
J6ta8  Christ 

1  John  ▼.  20. 
etnoai  sommes  dans  le 
Veritable,  favotr,  en  son 
Fils  J6sas  Christ :  il  est 
le,.  vrai  Diea,  et  la  vie 
^temelle. 


the  clause,  ''  a  laquelle 
Tous  6tes  appends/*  al- 
togetlier  omitted. 


selon  la  mesore  des  dons. 

ten  Diea  maoifest^. 

de  la  gloire  du  grand 
Dieu,  et  de  ndtre  Sao- 
Tear  J^us  Christ. 

et  nous  sommes  dans  le 
Veritable,  iavoir,  en  son 
Fils  J^sus  Christ:  c'cst 
lui  qui  est  la  vie  6ter- 
nelle. 


The  last  three  variations  are  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  editions  of  Martin  referred  to,  there  are  notes  to  each  of 
the  three  passages,  explaining  them  as  so  many  direct  proofs  of  the 
Divine  Nature  of  our  Saviour :  which  notes  would  be  without 
meaning,  if  applied  to  them  as  printed  in  the  new  edition.  And 
what  is  more,  these  three  errors  were  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Owen,  as  far  back  as  1822,  in  two  Letters  that  arose  out 
of  a  controversy  between  him  and  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Re- 
membrancer )  which  Letters  appeared  in  the  public  Newspapers, 
and  were  afterwards  printed  in  die  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  were 
noticed  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer.  So  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  but  that  some  of  the  Directors  of  the. Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  must  have  been  aware,  at  the  time, 
of  the  charges  adduced. 

I  lament  that  the  Managers  of  so  important  a  Society-«-a  Society 
of  which  I  am  myself  a  Member^should  have  been  thus  negligent. 
But  I  mean  not  this  as  recrimination :  I  mean  only  to  show,  that, 
in  the  best-managed  human  Institutions,  errors,  even  great  and 
manifest  errors,  will  at  times  unavoidably  be  found.  Nor  would  I 
have  brought  these  errors  thus  publicly  forward,  had  not  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  justice  to  a  much-injured  Institution,  appeared  to 
require  it  of  me. 


There  still  remain  some  matters,  though  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture, on  which  the  Reviewer  has  grounded  charges  against  the 
Committee— I  mean  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  among  Ca- 
tholics on  the  Continent,  and  the  Expenditure  of  the  Society's 
funds.  The  lawfulness  of  thus  circulating  the  Apocrypha  has 
been  so  fully  and  so  publicly  discussed,  and  that  practice  is  now 
$0  completely  given  up,  and  so  plainly  forbidden  by  Resolutions 
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passed  at  the  two  last  General  Meetings,  that  I  think  it  unnecessary 
to  say  a  w^ord  more  about  it  here. 

Kor  do  I  profess  to  eater  very  fully  into  the  Charges  respecting 
Expenditure — ^yet  on  these  I  cannot  but  make  one  or  two  obser- 
vations. 

The  Committee  are  accused  of  spending  sixteen  per  cent  on  the 
Management  of  the  Income  ititmsted  in  them  5 — **  they  have  been 
guilty  of  unjustifiable  extravagance ;  they  have  expend?d»  on  a  host 
of  Secretaries,  Accountants,  Agents,  bom  stationary  and  itinerant, 
Sec.  &:c.,  an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the  funds  intrusted  to 
their  discretion." 

1.  It  is  surely  most  unfair  to  take  the  Expenses  of  Management 
in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  Free  Contributions  mensly. 
It  should  be  compared  with  the  whole  Amount  managed,  that  is, 
with  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  year.  Now,  for  the  year  1825 
— 1826,  the  whole  expenditure  was  96,014-/.  ISs.  4?rf,;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  detailed  statement  published  by  the  Auditors,  the 
•harge  of  management  was  6539/.  25.  lid.  which  is  less  than  seven 
per  cent  on  the  whole. 

2.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  there  is  any  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate Officers,  Clerks,  or  Porters,  employed  about  the  Society's 
House,  who  is  overpaid,  or  who  is  not  fuHy  employed.  For  my- 
self, I  know,  by  constant  observation,  that  they  are  at  work  from 
morning  to  night,  and  often  at  extra  hours. 

3.  It  has  been  stated,  and  never  disproved,  that, 

**  On  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  expenses  of  the  Depository ,  and  of  the 
whole  Establishment,  during  the  last  ten  year8< — allowing,  according  to  th^ 
usual  mercantile  ratio,  for  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  both  of  t^Q 
freehold  and  leasehold  premises,  erecting  and  enlarging  the  warehouses, 
furnibhing,  and  all  other  expenses — the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  is  only 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  thr^e  years  ;  when  the  Bibles 
and  Testaments  were  with  a  Bpok^eUer  on  a  moderate  commission ;  the  Sfr 
cretaries  and  Assistant  Secretary  conducting  the  business  of  their  respective 
departments  at  their  several  habitations,  widely  detached  from  each  other; 
and  the  Committee  holding  its  meetings  in  rooms  hired  for  the  occasion. 

<^The  facility  which  has  been  experienced  from  having  th^  hicreasing 
concerns  of  the  Society  conducted  op  on^  spot,  is  such  as  to  evince  tb^  pro- 
priety of  the  measure :  and  it  having  been  found  necessary  to  augment,  very 
considerably,  the  variety  as  well  as  quantity  of  Versions  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, and  also,  in  order  to  haVe  the  English  editions  at  all  times  in  a  pro- 
per statfi  for  binding,  to  increase  the  stock  in  that  langup^e  v^y  greatly, 
i  am  informed,  that  the  i^ggregate  value  of  the  Society's  Biblqs  and  Testa- 
ments is,  2^t  this  time,  five  times  what  it  was  at  the  period  when  their  stock 
was  removed  to  Earl  Street ;  and  had  it  been  continued  with  a  Bookseller, 
his  allowance,  for  warehouse-rent,  and  the  necessary  attention  inquired  by 
the  care  of  such  a  stock,  must  have  been  considerably  augmentQd.''-^iSe^  f 
Letter  in  the  Edinburgh  Theo/ogical  Magftzinejor  December  182^. 

4.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Bible  Society  «ttinds  in  a  very 
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diffimnt  titttAtion  from  that  of  i«9st  otiief  R^ligk>^9  Socie|k«i 
with  respect  to  Foreign  Agents.  Suppose,  for  inttanfify  the  S<m 
ciety  for  Promoting  Christiio  KoovMge  in  l40SidQQ^  or  tl^  Ohj^ 
ttDcnial  Society  in  Edinbtur gh»  wish,  to  exUod  their  oper«ii<H}d  to 
siny  particttUr  country^  even  tboi^h  it  be  one  in  which  they  cm 
do  little  but  by  the  distribution  of  the  Scripiufee  or  Re%ioiM 
Works,  they  tesid  out  a  MisaiQnaryf  or  Sjohoolmastaryor  Ag9Qt» 
as  the  one  may  be ;  and  this  is  set  down  as  ooe  of  their  kgitimatft 
objects,  and  the  eicpense  of  it  is  by  no  nutans  to  be  reckoned  f&mQng 
<<  Expenses  of  li^Eanagecnent.''  Now  if  the  Bible  Society  wish  to 
do  the  same  thing,  unless  there  be  Missionaries  already  established 
on  the  very  spot,  they  must  necessarily  send  out  an  Agent  also: 
and  then  this  Agent,  though  engaged  in  <<(b>ing  the  work  of  an 
EvangeHtt'^  as  fully  perhaps  as  asaoy  of  the  persona  above  descri* 
bed,  is  put  down  at  once  in  the  same  List  wkh  Messengers  and 
Porters,  and  his  salary  goes^  only  to  nuke  ajB  item  in  <*  a  lavish  e^^ 
penditute  of  Management.'^ 

It  is  not  to  be  endured,  for  instance,  that  the  salary  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Leeves,  who  has  been  for  years  r^ering  as  important  siarvice* 
to  the  cause  of  Religion,  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  throughout  the 
Turkish  Empire,  as  any  Missionary  whatever  employed  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  should  be  classed  with  the  stipend  of  an  Office-clerk. 
Moreover,  some  of  these  persons  described  as  Agents  have  been 
much  employed  as  Editors  ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Leeves  himself,  and 
Professor  KiefFer ;  and  a  great  part  therefore  of  the  money  paid  to 
them  has  been  no  more  expended  in  "  Management,"  than  that 
which  has  been  employed  for  discharging  Editors'  and  Printers' 
bills. 

5.  Leander  Von  Ess  received  no  salary  until  Mr.  Owen  had 
personally  examined  into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  while  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  1818.  And  from  his  Report  it  appeared,  that  so  exten- 
sive were  the  arrangements  which  had  been  necessarily  made  for 
the  effectual  circulation  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  whole  income  derived  from  his  existing  employments  would  be 
absorbed  by  the  expenses  attendant  on  them  ;  and  on  the  principle, 
that  he  who  thus  widely  preached  the  Gospel  ought  to  live  by  the 
Gospel,  a  salary  of  300Z.  a-year  was  voted  to  him:  60/.  was 
afterwards  added  for  a  Clerk,  and  for  warehouse  rent.  But  that 
his  affairs  and  the  whole  of  his  proceedings  may  be  duly  investigated. 
Dr.  Pinkerton  has  just  been  despatched  by  the  Committee  to  visit 
him :  and  on  this  journey  he  is  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Sibthorp,  B.  D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

That  Dr.  Von  Ess's  salary  was  not  announced  in  the  printed 
Reports  of  the  Society,  arose  simply  from  the  circumstance  that 
those  Reports  were  known  to  be  read  by  many,  on  the  Continent, 
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who  would  gladW  thwart  his  progress  and  abridge  his  usefulness 
by  all  means  in  tneir  power;  and  if  any  such  exposure  of  his  ar- 
rangements and  affairs  were  made,  as  the  mention  of  his  salary 
would  necessarily  cause,  it  was  feared  that  some  occasion  might 
be  devised  for  taking  more  effectual  st^s  against  him  than  any 
diat  had  yet  been  attempted. 

Whether  this  fear  did  indeed  justify  the. concealment,  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  decide.    The  motive  U)r  it  at  least  was  good. 

As  to  the  language  in  which  his  exertions  are  spoken  of  in  two 
passages  quoted  from  the  Reports  of  the  Society,  I  have  to  :say, 
that  at  the  time  the  first  of  them  was  written,  he  neither  was  re- 
ceiving, nor  had  received,  any  salary  at  all.  And  the  second,  it 
should  be  observed,  is  not  from  the  Report  itself,  but  quoted  from 
a  Letter  of  Dr.  Steinkopfil  Doubtless  the  impression  made  on 
the  warm  and  affectionate  heart  of  that  excellent  n^an,  by  the  sight 
of  Leander  Von  Ess's  operations,  was  such  as  he  describes ;  nor 
do  I  see  any  thing  in  the  mere  fact  of  his  receiving  a  salary  (under 
the  circumstances  represented  by  Mr.  Owen),  which  shoiUd  make 
me  believe  that  impression  to  haVe  been  delusive. 
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POLITICAL    LIFE 

THE    EX^EMPEROR    OF    MEXICO. 
DON   AUGUSTIN    DE    ITURBIDE, 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF,  DURING  HIS  RESIDENCE  AT  LEGHORN, 
AND  DATED  SEPTEMBER  27,  182S. 
{Translated  from  the  Spanish  M&«  for  The  Pakphl£tb£A.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  present  number  of  the  Pamphleteer  we  are  enabled  to  offer 

to  our  readers,  the  *<  Political  Life  of  the  Ex-Emperor  of  Mexico, 

Don  Augustin  Iturbide,**  purporting  to  be  written  by  himself, 

during  his  residence  near  Leghorn,  in  1823,  and,  as  such,  received 

from  Mexico,  in  a  Spanish  Ms.  form,  through  a  channel  of  the 

highest  respectability.     The  translation  is  a  literal  one ;  and  the 

Memoir,  besides   containing  a  complete    outline   of  the   causes 

and  events  which  led  to  Iturbide's  elevation  and  downfall,  never 

rightly  understood  in  this  country,  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  at 

the    present  moment,  when  a  new  question    begins   to  arise  in 

Europe  respecting   the   stability^  of  the  Mexican  Republic;   or 

rather,  when  it  becomes  a  subject  of  inquiry  whether,  from  ^ 

variety  of  reasons,  the  extended,  thinly  populated  and  only  yet 

half-civilised  States  of  New  Spain,  are  not  more  fitted  for  the 

establishment  of  a  monarchy,  than  a  republican  and  federative 

form  of  government.     This  paper  is,  besides,  both  curious  and 

valuable,  in  another  point  of  view.     The  only  accounts  we  have  of 

Iturbide's  acts  and  views  are  from  the  pens  of  his  enemies,  and 

evidently  filled  with  the  grossest  illiberality ;  nay,  from  the  very 

style  in  which  they  are  couched,  it  is  more  than  presumable  that 

they  were  dictated    by  party-spirit,  and   consequently,  in  many 

respects,  devoid  of  truth.     Iturbide,  like  most  oiher  men  who,  in 

times  of  revolution,  have   taken   the   lead    in  the  military  and 

political  events  of  their  country,  and  raised  themselves  to  a  rank 

infinitely  beyond  that  of  their  companions  and  coadjutors,  became 
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an  object  of  attack,  from  the  moment  he  was  deserted  by  fortune  i 
and)  as  usually  happens^  those  were  his  bitterest  enemies  and 
loudest  accusers,  who  had  previously  been  promoted  by  his  friend- 
ship, or  fed  on  his  bounty.  Tegur  men  have  had  more  reason  to 
complain  of  ingratitude,  and  tHbre  are  few  whose  actions  have 
been  more  perverted ;  nevertheless,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing great  and  dignified  in  the  character  of  Iturbide,  and  some 
important  advantages  also  gained  by  the  Mescicans,  through  his 
services  or  bravery,  otherwise  he  never  could  have  secured  a 
pc^ularitysoextensivei  and,  notwithstanding  bis  last  misfortune^ 
retai'ned  it  up  to  the  present  hour. 

In  saying  thus  much  of  one  now  no  more,  we  cannot  be  suspected 
of  a  design  to  eulogize,  or  an  intention  to  mislead.  Every  man  who 
has  held  a  post  so  elevated  as  Iturbide  did,  no  matter  how  attained, 
or  in  what  manner  lost,  has  a  right  to  be  judged  both  by  his 
contemporaries  and  posterity^  and  this  can  only  be  done  fairly, 
by  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  of  himself,  by  comparing  it  with  his 
enemies'  accusations,  and  by  then  deliberately  weighing  the  results. 
Memoirs  of  this  class  also  add  materially  to  our  general  mass  of 
information  respecting  foreign  countries,  and,  in  a  political  point  of 
ifjuw  particularlyi^of  none  do  we  require  it  so  much  as  of  Mexko,  a 
<W)umf|  in  which  we  have  now  a  large  capital  at  stake,  owi^g  fa 
Ae  creJuUty  and  inconsiderate  ai:t8  of  our  money-lenders. 

Iturbide  says,  that  his  ^  only  crime  was  having  allowed  hiaiseK  tfl 
Jbie  raided  tp  a  throne  which  be  hirpself  had  created  for  another,  and 
Wiilg  thereon  seated,  of  having  had  the  courage  to  oppose  intrigue 
and  disorders/'  It  now  turns  out,  that  it  was  not  an  act  of  persopal 
amhitiofj  which  placed  Iturbide  on  the  Mexican  throne.  He  ba4 
endeared  himself  to  the  people,  by  eifecMng  their  independence 
apd  total  Reparation  from  Spain,  a  merit  of  which  even  bis  worit 
enemies  cannot  deprive  him;  but  he  was  convinced  from  the 
very  -pmset,  and  as  were,  and  s^Jl  are,  the  most  enlightened  of  bis 
i^onnutypnen,  that  Mexico  can  never  exist>  for  any  length  of  time# 
a*:;a  Hf  p^ibl«  v  and  that  the  only  pUn  to  in$ure  the  tc^nqijilUty  o£th4 
j^MWUiy,  and  prevent  it  fron^  being  dismembered*  as  well  aa  the 
only  mode  to.give  to  the  people  a  form  of  government,  congenial 
to  their, 5?taots,  wishes  and  habits,  was  to  raise  it  Intq  a  Motiarchy. 
li^  was  also  of  opmipPj  that  the  70,000  Europeans  established  in 
the  viceroyalty,  with  somie  ei^ceptions,  ought  to  be  retained,  as  in 
their  h^indf  the  chief  weahh  and  iiidustry  wereqoncenttated  ;.and  b« 
waa  sensible  that  their  expulsion  would  create  a  lamentable  void  in 
ijbe  w>ciety  of  the  country,  and  materially  diminish  it»  resoureesi 
Tbar^  In  this  respect,  he  wa$  right,  is  proved  by  the  very  same 
jpUc^  U^ing  now  pursued  by  the  Mexican  government. 

After  bayijjj  held  the  command  of  two  provinces  and  Uw  army 
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<3fE  the  Nordiy  Iturbide  liad  redml  to  hit  parenhil  ettat^s^  «nd  wm 

there  engaged  in  domestic  porsuitt,  when,  in  1820,  the  consiitatioil 

of  Spain  was  reestablished  in  the  whole  of  the  South  Atnedcni 

provinces.  This  event,  followed  by  the  operation  of  the  public  press> 

had  excited  a  general  wish  for  independence )  and  almost  etery  pro*- 

Tince^  nay  nearly  erery  district,  in  Mexico,  had  its  particttiar  plan  by 

Mrhich  that  independence  was  to  be  attained.     **  Numerous  revolu'^ 

tions  were  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out, "  says  the  Memoir,  «  and  tl» 

country  was  about  to  be  inundated  with  blood/'     With  a  view 

Co  save  it,  Iturbide  issued  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  then 

^ras  ;    but  in  no  part  of  the  provinces  vras  there,  at  the  xixaitj  x 

patriot  army  that  could  second  his  efforts,  and  serve  as  a  point 

d^appui  to  an  enterprise  intended  to  overthrow  the  political  power 

and  supremacy  of  Spain. 

As  early  as  the  10th  of  January,  1821,  Iturbide  began  to  develope 
his  views;  andon  the24;thof  the  ensuing  February,  he  drew  up  what 
is  called  the  Iguala  plan,  from  the  place  in  which  it  wad  signed, 
suggesting  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  independence  of  the  Mexican  empire.     This 
plan  contained  twenty-four  articles :  the  most  material  of  which 
were,  thatNewSpain  snould  be  totally  independent;  that  die  govern- 
ment should  be  a  moderate  monarchy,  and  that  the  emperor  should 
be  either  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  Don  Francisco  de 
Paula,  the  Archduke  Charles,  or  some  other  member  of  a  reigning 
family ;  that  the  Cortes  of  the  realm  should  be  assembled ;  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain,   without  any  distinction  of 
Europeans,  Africans,  and  Indians,  should  be  citizens,  &c. 

On  this  basis  it  was  that  Iturbide  stepped  forward  as  the 
assertor  of  his  country's  rights,  and  the  champion  of  Mexican 
independence.  His  plan  was  generally  approved  of,  and  adopted. 
All  classes  of  the  people  were  ready  to  support  him ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  military  force. 
The  power  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  except  in  the  capital,  was  soon 
little  else  than  a  mere  shadow,  and,  consequently,  he  was  thus 
deprived  of  all  elective  opposition.  Most  of  the  old  commanders 
oF  guerilla-parties  and  patriots  joined  Iturbide;  and,  in  a  word,  as 
the  Memoir  distinctly  states,  <<  without  blood^ed>  conflagrations^ 
robberies,  or  depredations — nay,  without  even  a  misfortune,  a  single 
sigh,  or  a  tear,  Mexico  was  rendered  happy,  and  from  a  colofty 
transformed  into  a  great  and  independent  empire." 

Iturbide,  preparatory  to  his  advancing  on  the  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  dislodging  the  viceroy,  began  to  collect  troops  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  called  Bugio,  where  he  had  before  com^ 
manded ;  and  from  that  moment  the  public  press,  uncontrolled  by  the 
agents  of  Spain,  seconded  his  efforts.  The  independent  cause 
spread  rapidly ;  nevertheless,  there  were  still  several  strong  bodies 
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of  Spaniards  in  varions  poridons  thronghout  the  country.  These 
Iturbide  resolved  immediately  to  dislodge  i  and  his  troops  were 
successful  in  Cordovai  Tepeaca,  Queretaro,  la  Fluerta^  Azcapot- 
zalco,  and  several  other  places.  By  the  fall  of  Queretaro,  a  large, 
rich,  and  populous  city,  as  well  as  the  key  to  the  interior  provinces, 
the  Spanish  viceroy  in  die  capital  was  driven  to  great  shiifts.  The 
other  large  cities  successively  declared  for  Iturbide,  who  nextad'^ 
vanced  the  main  body  of  his  army  on  the  capital.  In  this  state  of 
diihgs,  General  CDonoju  arrived  from  Spain  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  viceroy;  and  Iturbide  immediately  proceeded  to  meet  him 
in  Cordova,  v^here,  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  government,  the  new 
viceroy,  on  the  24th  Aug.  (1821),  signed  a  treaty  with  Iturbide, 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  agreeing  to  the 
Iguala  plan.  The  eflFect  of  this  treaty  was,  the  opening  of  the 
gates  of  Mexico;  and  all  the  public  functionaries  and  troops  be- 
longing to  Spain  were  quietly  sent  away  to  the  Havannah. 

By  this  means  was  the  independence  of  Mexico  secured^  and 
even  confirmed,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  powers  of  a  Spanish  viceroy 
went.  Spain  afterwards  disavowed  the  treaty;  nevertheless,  the 
main  object  was  attained,  and  her  future  threats  of  no  avail.  These 
were  the  public  claims  to  that  popularity  which  afterwards  placed 
Iturbide  on  the  throne,  evidently  against  his  own  will,  as  the  Me- 
moir very  fully  proves.  As  no  sovereign  could  be  obtained  from 
Europe,  this  was  universally  considered  as  the  best  expedient  to 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  insure  its  future  pros- 
perity. In  his  elevation,  most  of  those  leaders  and  men  of  influ- 
ence who  afterwards  became  republicans  heartily  joined,  and  sent 
in  their  public  felicitations  on  the  occasion.  They  subsequently 
deserted  their  new  sovereign,  for  reasons  fully  explained  in. the 
Memoir:  yet,  to  the  very  last,  Iturbide  was -treated  with  every 
respect  and  consideration ;  and  from  the  popularity  and  esteem 
which  he  at  the  time  enjoyed,  it  is  very  clear  that,  if  he  had  wished 
to  uphold  his  authority  by  force,  a  civil  war  must  have  ensued, 
when  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  have  come  out  of  the 
struggle  triumphant.  He  was,  however,  anxious  to  avoid  the  effii- 
sion  of  human  blood,  and  voluntarily  agreed  to  expatriate  himself, 
as  the  only  means  of  removing  the  cause  of  all  future  fears  and 
animosities.  After  the  treatmeht  he  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen,  it  is,  nevertheless,  matter  of  astonishment  how 
he  should  have  resolved  to  return  to  the  scene  of  action,  however 
he  might  have  been  pressed  by  his  friends.  If  the  assertions 
respecting  his  disinterested  and  patriotic  views,  in  his  public  con- 
duct, as  contained  in  the  Memoir,  are  to  be  taken  for  granted,  it  is, 
however,  presumable  that,  in  the  last  and  fatal  act  of  his  life,  he 
thought  he  was  about  to  render  another  service  to  his  country,  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  a  hope  that  the  popularity  which  he  still 
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enjoyed,  might  prevent  his  native  land  from  fallii^  into  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that  he 
never  intended  to  attempt  to  climb  the  giddy  height  again,  althougbf 
in  the  character  of  a  private  individual,  he  felt  disposed  to  make 
another  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  his  country^  and  regain  the  possession 
of  his  property,  as  well  as  the  society  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 
Enough  has  transpired  since  his  deam ;  indeed  the  Memoir  itself 
establishes  the  fact,  that  Iturbide  was  a  good  and  sincere  patriot, 
anxious  for  the  independence  and  welfare  of  his  native  land,  and  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  despotic  government  of  Spain,  although 
he  was  desirous  that  the  European  population,  settled  in  the  coun- 
try, should  be  turned  to  account.  He  was,  nevertheless,  accused 
of  being  a  partisan  of  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  he  was  the  man, 
beyond  all  doubt,  who  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Castilian 
monarch  in  the  best  portion  of  his  dominions  in  the  New  World. 
This,  however,  is  an  old  and  convenient  expedient  with  South 
American  libellers.  When  they  have  no  proofs  or  substantial 
arguments  to  adduce  agiainst  their  enemies,  diey  appeal  to  accusa- 
tions,  addressed  to  the  feelings  and  not  the  judgment,  in  order  to 
indulge  their  own  personal  resentment,  or  advance  their  private 
views. 

In  other  respects,  this  Memoir  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is 
written  in  an  extremely  moderate  tone,  and  devoid  of  personalities. 
It  also  conveys^  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  a  Mexican  congress  is, 
nearly  similar,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  those  assemblies  of  the  same 
class,  found  in  other  parts  of  the  South  American  continent,  which 
have  authorised  such  plenteous  loans  to  be  obtained  for  their  use 
in  England.  It  besides  enables  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion 
of  the  character  of  some  of  the  leading  Mexicans  now  in  power, 
by  which  means  his  astonishment  may  perhaps  cease  at  those 
numerous  juggles  played  off  on  the  British  public,  of  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  the  late  disgraceful  transactions  in  the  Mexican 
dividends  in  London  will  not  be  the  last  example. 

The  only  appeal  made  by  the  writer  to  the  feelings  of  his 
countrymen,  at  the  close  of  the  Memoir,  is  the  following**^ 
<«  Mexicans  !  This  record  will  reach  you.  Its  principal  object  is 
to  manifest  to  you,  that  the  best  of  your  friends  never  rendered 
himself  unworthy  of  the  affection  and  confidence  which  you  once 
lavished  on  him.  Fatal  to  me  as  was  your  choice,  my  gratitude 
will  end  only  with  my  life.  When  you  instruct  your  children  in 
the  history  of  your  country,  inspire  them  with  love  for  the  first 
commander  oJF  the  army  which  obtained  for  you  a  triple  guarantee 
to  your  independence  ^  and  if  mine  should  ever  require  your  aid 
and  protection,  remember  that  their  father  employed  the  best  por- 
tion of  his  life  in  laboring  to  render  you  happy.  Receive  my 
last  adieu,  and  may  happiness  attend  you." 
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POLITICAL   LIFE, 


1  DO  tioi  writ^  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  parade  of  learning-*-^ 
I  wish  to  be  uilderstood  by  all  classes  of  the  people*  The  period 
in  which  I  have  lived  has  been  a  critical  one ;  and  that  is  equally 
SO9  in  which  I  am  about  to  present  to  the  world  the  picture  of  my 
political  conduct.  My  name  b  sufficiently  well-known^  and  my 
actions  also  are  on  public  record  \  but,  unfortunately,  the  prin- 
cipal erents  of  my  life  have  received  that  coloring  which  suited 
the  interests  of  those  who  transmitted  them,  to  distant  regions. 
A  great  nation,'  and  many  individuals  in  particular,  considered 
themselves  offended,  and,  on  this  account,  endeavored  to  blacken 
my  reputation.  It  is  now  my  turn  to  state,  with  the  frankness  of 
a  soldier,  what  I  was,  and  what  I  am-^what  t  did,  and  wherefore. 
Impartial  minds  will  then  be  enabled  to  judge;  although  my 
chief  appeal  is  to  posterity.  I  know  no  other  passion  for  glory— *- 
no  other  interest,  than  that  of  preserving  my  name  in  such  a  fortti 
as  my  children  may  not  be  ashamed  to  bear  it. 

It  would  be  puerile,  on  my  part,  to  spend  any  timet  in  refuting 
the  Tibeis  written  against  me.*  They  seem  conceived  in  such 
terms  as  are  most  likely  to  discredit  the  authors  themselves. 
Inspired)  as  it  were,  by  restless  furies,  their  writings  brdathe 
nothing  else  than  blood  and  vengeance.  Hurried  away  by  the 
basest  passions,  they  had  not  time  to  reflect,  or  self-*command 
enough  to  avoid  the  contradictbns  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
Miserable  men !  Yet  where  is  the  public  character  who  labored 
fcT  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  was  not  persecuted  by  invi- 
dious enemies  ?     .     . 

I  gave  freedom  to  mynative  lamli  and  had  the  cbndescendcdice, 

>  Tbe  Spanish  natioD^  notAvithslandlog  that,  at  the  time  theory  of  11^ 
dependence  resounded  in  Iguala^  it  had  been  an  example  of  the  esteem  in 
Mrhich  a  people  ought  to  fiofd  their  civil  freedom,  condemned  in  the 
Mexicans  what,  as  regarded  itself,  it  considered  as  an  itamortal  ^fjr. 
SiMh  is  the  effect  of  the  human  pa^ions!  We  know  t\xt  gned;  #e  wish  it 
for  ourselves ;  and  wa  are  mortified  at  seeing  others  seek  the  same,  when 
its  attainment  is  opposed  to  our  real  or  apparent  interests. 

^  In  Philadelphia  and  in  Havannah,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  publte 
journals  of  Spain,  portraits  have  been  drawn  of  me  in  the  bhickest  cirfow. 
Cruel,  ambitious,  and  interested,  are  the  leading  fclatttfes  fttfribuled  to  mt. 
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i^r;  a^  othef 8  may  caU  it,  w^k<iess,  to  allow  my^df  td  be  raised  to 
a  throne  which  I  created  by  destining  it  for  others;  and,  being 
thereon  seated,  I  had  the  courage  to  oppose  intrigues  and 
disorders.  These  are  my  crimes — yet  notwithstanding  them,  I 
should  not  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  hesitate  to  appear  before 
the  Spaniards  and  their  King  with  as  serene  a  countenance  as  I 
could  before  the  Mexicans  themselves  and  their  new  leaders.  To 
both  parties  I  rendered  the  most  important  services;  although 
neither  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  I  then 
procured  for  them.  Faults  which  they  themselves  committed, 
they  now  seek  to  lay  at  my  door.  , 

In  the  year  18*8, 1  held  no  other  rank  than  that  of  a  subaltern.' 

Xhe  revolution,  projected  by  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo,  curate  of  the 

town  of  Dolores,  burst  forth ;    and  this  chieftain  offered  me  t 

Lieutenant-generars    command.*      The   offer    was    certainly   a 

tempting  one  to  a  voung  man,  devoid  of  experience,  and  at  an 

age  to  be  led  away  Ky  ambitious  pursuits.     I  nevertheless  rejected 

it,  because  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  curate's  plans  were  badly 

conceived,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce   disorders,  blood    and 

destruction,  without  ever  attaining  the  real  object  in  view.     Time 

proved    the    truth   of  my  predictions.    Hidalgo,  and  those  who 

succeeded  him,  by  following  bis  example,  desolated  the  country ; 

destroyed  private  fortunes ;   spread  odium   between   Europeans 

and  Americans ;   sacrificed  thousands  of  victims ;   dried  up  the 

sources   of  public    wealth;    disorganised    the  army;  annihilated 

industry;  rendered  the  situation  of  the  Americans  infinitely  wDrs« 

than  it  was  before,  by  exciting  the  vigilance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 

putting  them  on  their  guard  against  the  dangers  by  which  thev 

were  threatened ;  demoralised  the  habits  of  the  people,  ^nd,  faY 

from,  tending  to  any  thing  like  independence,  actually  incjreased 

the  obstacles  opposed  to    its  attainment.     If  I  myself,  at  that 

period^  took  up  arms,  it  was  not  to  make  war  on  the  Americans ; 
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but  ntber  |o  put  doum  the  bwltaf  bands  by  v^iidi  tbecoim^ 

was  infested**    ' 

Towards  October^  in  tbe  same  jear^  1818,  a  safe  conduct  wa^ 
pffered  to  me  for  my  father  and  nimily ;  and  it  waft  also  pled^^ 
that  his  estates>  as  well  as  my  own,  should  be  exempte4  from 
plunder  and  destruction,  and  likewise  that  the  servants  and  otherf 
eipploye^  op  them  should  be  free  from  assassination,  (and  wlia( 
iras  the  spirit  of  thpse  times  may  be  judged  from  this  single  fact  I) 
on  the  sole  condition  of  my  withdrawing  from  the  King's  banner^, 
and  remaining  neutral.^    This  proposal  met  with  the  same  recep* 
tion  as  the  preceding  one.    I  always  considered  the  indolent  aod 
cowardly  m^n  as  guilty  of  a  crime,  who  remains  a  quiet  spects^or 
of  the  misfortunes  with  which  society  is  afflicted,  without  taking 
part  in  them,  or  endeavoring  to  alleviate  the  suSerings  of  his 
countrymen.    I,  therefore,  went  forth  to  the  campaign,  under  4 
hope  that  I  was  about  to  serve  the  Mexicans,  the  Kin^  of  Spaiui 
imd  the  Spaniards. 

I  was  uniformly  successful  in  war.  Victory  was  t^e  inseparar 
ble  companion  of  the  troops  I  commanded — ^nay,  I  never  }ost  aa 
action.'    I  defeated  all  the  enemies  who  appeared  before  vfke,  of 

:  >  The  congress  of  Mexico  deliberated  on  erectinj;  sts^tu^  to  the  memorjr 
ef  Ifoe  leaden  of  the  insurrection,  ai^d  performiDe  fuaer^l  ot^equies  tg 
their  ashes.  Against  tb^se  very  same  leaders  dia  J  pjself  ser^e,  and 
would  do  so  again,  it*  we  were  to  return  to  those  times'.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  ascertained  who  #as  in  the  rights  the  congress  or  myself,  it  must 
Hot  be  forgotten,  that  the  term  insurrection  does  not  signify  independence 
or  ju^t  freedom ;  noir  was  it  the  object'  of  those  reyoJi^tiooistS  to  vindicate 
the  rigbts  of  the  nation ;  but  rather  to  exterminate  every  European,  destroy 
0Qpertv,  rush  into  excesses,  contemn  the  laws  of  war,  of  humanity,  and 
even  6f  religion.  '  The  belligercfnt  parties  then  carried  on  a  war  of  extemii* 
nation,  and  disorders  precedecl  the  operations  of  both  Amoicana  and 
Europeans  ;  but^  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  former  were  cu|pi|bl^,  n.^) 
only  on  accoimt  of  the  evils  which  they  occasi^ed.  bii^  bec^uj^e  tfie^^  gave 
room  to  the  secqiid  to  practice  the  same  'atrocities  which  tfaey  saw  In  uieir 
enemies.    If  such  men  as  these  deserved  statues,  what  is  there  held  in 

'     1  th,e  p^th  of  virtue? 

leaders  of  the  first  Insufi^tion,  is 
the  thne,  at  the  San  Pdijp^  miiiih 
if  thirty-six  soldiess,  'and^  at  Ibiir 
1^8  mail}  force,  amounting  to  90/XX) 
have  died  on  the  spo\,  if  I  had  not 
;o  which  I  belonged  to  proceed  to 
In  of  my  fcountry.         '•'    •      ' 
to  fail  back  in  the  year  1815,  ♦bttt 
le  and  well-fprtified  miHtary  yqsi^ 
tion.    t  was  then  serving  under  the  orders  of  the  Spanish  general,  uanos, 
#ho  commanded  me  to  attack,  when  my  duty  did  not  allo^me  to  poiat 
out  the  difficulties  of  such  an  enterprise.    I  was  wdl'  aware  that  the  issue- 
must  «f cessarilyrh!^ni^~|iccs9sfu),  and^  w^Ist  on  my  9^a^]^{  mi^^iiptd 
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lI^Qs^  I  ^»^  able  to  fiod)  often  with  inferior  forc^  in  ihe  pt<qp«lrt 
tionpfpfH^Jo  eighteen  and  eyeii  tw^entjr.  Icommiua^d  indhkftlie 
9feg^  pf  fortified  points }  andlrom  all  I  dislodged  theen^onyi  mi4 
d^stray^d  the  A^jlunia  in  which  discord  had  taken  refuge.  I  had  no 
oth^f  adversaria  than  those  who  were  t)ffM)sed  to  the  cause.iridoh 
X  myseU!  defended  \  nor  did  IJujow  ai^  rivals  beyond  tho^  who^ 
mt  a  more  remote  period»  were,  envioue  of  my  good  luck^  k>r;n6l 
^ually  succeaafol  when  running  the;  tame  race :  yet,  when  were 
either  wanting  to  the  fortunate  r         :         .  :        t  r; 

•  Jn  the>  year  I8I69 1  commanded  the  provinces  of  Gttanajual;<^l 
and.' Valladolldi  as  well  as  the  anny  of  the  North.  All  I  renomacefl^ 
through  motives  of  delicacy  $  thns  retiring  from  the  public  aervkei 
in  order  to  Jive  in  a  manner  moresuited  to  my  natural  inclin^ioosi 
by  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  my  estates*  The  ingratitude  of 
man  had  wounded  me  to  the  very  c^ick;  and  the  bad  faith  w)ndi^ 
I)ad' already  experienced,  led  me  to  avoid  all  further  opportunitiea 
ef  ^ain  becoming  the  victim  of  malevolence.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  greatest  number  of  the  factious  bands  being-  tlien  dispersedj 
land  nearly  all;  the  provinces  .resijored  to  a  state  of  tiranquillity^'I 
«aw  mys^  fre^d  from  those  engagements  by  which,  m  yeara 
liefore,!  waa  bound.  The  coimtry  no  longer  required  my  acM 
yic$$»  and  I  waa. consequently  en»bl^d  to  sEeek  repose,  after  ihe 
fdtigues  of  tht>  past,  campa^esy  witlK)ut  being  waijdng,  to  mf 

*<t^-  ■    '•  ••   '     '    •  ".' , 

In  1^0,  the  Gdnstit»tion  ^f -Spain  was  reestablished*  TUs 
oew  order  ^f  things^;  the  state  of  ferluentitioh  in  whic^  the 
Fenmsi^  wafi  placed),  the;  oiiaQbinati^na  of  the  disaffected  %.  the 
niant  of  mcideratioil  in  U»^  proitoloia'  of ^thr.new  s)»t«ems  tbt 
indeeisibn  of  ib€  local  jiuthpritie^  v  the  inoomiderslte  oondnct  -df 
tbei.  Madrid  gtwermpieot,  ^nd'  the  niadness  of  the  Cortes^  who 
appeared deterqiined  to  lose  the. Mexican  domiiiiona*  if  one  can 
>«d^  firom  thfe  decrees  vi^ich  &ey  issued)  kkH£€orda:tice  with  the 
fsntif^  speetkes  frromMinced' by  s^me  of 'tbif'dq[mt6ea,>wete -all 
^msef  which  aiaterially  tended  to  etdte  ia  a  people,,  again  ptisc 
sessed  of  a  country,  an  eagerness  for  independence  ^  whilst  ^^m 
Spaabfdsif.estdMishfid  -aoiong^  iM)  Iwfi;^  teiri&drjal  th^rideai  of  a 
iT^dtioa^iOf 'those  h^md  sccfnfea  ot  initi^rdinatioA  ^vhtch  tll4f 
bad  aheadjs  wil^nessed^  Our  govejtoorst  atyin  assi^s^  (iiei  attitisde 
of:  men  asiaiated  by:  dread),,  y^t  still  wielding  po^es^  sl^C^  sanlc 
'  titfie  thatlhiQNfTwhote4hitb^&»Uvedo»d]iordeia4rwerci  preparing 
Ml  ^Goiitihuer  their  old  pmn^ts.    In  siMh-a  ,^at^  ctf  tbtogiH^^ 

tbe  *sam^  td  ttre  ghtitxk\,  thrmigb  tti«  m<sd!(i«i  of  a  jdispatch.  llriu^ 
td^hed  eat?  §8  $  >xpe€C«d';  Iteverth^leil^'f  M¥ed  «Mi«k4M8oriA!f  lm«^tn 
an^astioB  iQ.viiiab  tfac^haimaiif  losiog  tth«i«ti«le.««p  a^nst.nsi.      n: 
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fairest  and  richest  portton  of  Northefn  Americai  was  a^tn  on  the 
ere  of  being  rent  asunder  bj  factioi^    In  every  darecdon  dan- 
dtetine  meetings  were  held,  m  which  the  sYstem  of  govemmenty 
OK>st  expedient  to  be  ad(^ted»  became  tne  subject  of  anxious 
deliberation*    Of  the  £iiropeans»  and  those  devoted  to  them^  some 
labored  to  conscdtdate  the  constitution  of  Spaiui  which,  b^dlj 
obejed  and  egregionslj  mutilated}  already  eviQi^d  symprtoms  of  a 
rapid  dedine ;  n^nlst  others  were  disposed  that  k  should  undei|;o 
a  reform,  as  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  enacted  by  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  it  was  eridently  unadapted  to  the  situation  of  the 
Mexican  provinces*    Many  again  sighed  for  the  return  of  an  absi>- 
Ittte  government,  as  being  the  ^st  support  of  the  offices  which 
they  despotically  held,  as  well  as  of  fortunes  amassed  by  means  ^ 
monopolies.   Tne  privileged  and  wealthy  classes  encouraged  these 
parties,  inclining  to  one  or  the  other,  according  to  their  mental 
acquirements,  and  the  projects  of  greater  or  Jesser  utility  whi<^ 
their  imaginations  represented  to  them.    Tl^  Americans,  as  a 
body,  certainly  wished  independence  y  but  they  were  not  agreed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  attained,  or  the  form  of 
government  that  was  afterwards  to  be  adopted.     As  r^arded  the 
first  point,  the  Americans  were  of  opinion  that,  before  any  thing 
ds^  was  done,  the  Europeans  ought  to  be  exterminated,  and  their 
property  confiscated.    The  least  sanguinary  were  satisfied  with 
driving  them  out  of  the  country,  thus  leaving  numberless  families 
in  an  orphan  state.    Some,  more  moderate  than  the  rest,  were 
inkling  to  exdude  them  from  all  the  public  offices ;  by  this  meam 
reducing  them  to  the  same  state  as  that  in  which,  ios  three  centu- 
ries, they  themselves  had  kept  die  native  inhabitants.    Other  sub- 
divisions of'  the  same  parties  still  existed.    Many  wished   an 
absolute  monarchy^ — others,  a  moderate  one,  with,  die  Spanish 
constitution  as  its  basis :  some,  with  a  new  code ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  strenuous  partisans  for  a  federate,iand  others 
for  a  central  republic,  &c.  &c.    Eadi  system  fa:id'  i»  zealous 
adherents,  and  all  equally  labored  to  realise  thek  favorite  and 
respective  schemes.  ' 

I  had  friends  in  the  principal  towns,  persons  ^it^er- attached  of 
old  to  my  family,  or  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  in  my 
various  journeys,  and  during  the  time  I  held  command.  I  relied 
also  on  die  loveof  the  troops.  All  hastened  to  send  me  informa- 
tion of  what  was  passing.  Through  the  best  provinces  1  had 
myself  traveUed,'  and  formed  correct  ideas  of  their  capabilities,  as 
well  as  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  I  knew  the  points 
jsusceptible  of  fpriification,  and  the  resources  on  which  I  CQuld  rely. 
Numerous  revolutions  were  then  on  the  eve  c^  brealung  Quj|«  sQcl 
my  country  was  i^ain  about  to  be  inundated  with  blc^.  I  tlu>ught 
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mysciU  capable  of  sating  ki  and  a  second  time  I  hastened  to 
comply  with  a  duty  so  sacred. 

I  formed  my  project,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Igvala-plan, 
clearly  my  own,  because  I  alone  conceived  it.  I  penned,  publish* 
e4>  and  executed  it'  I  proposed  to  irender  my  country  iodependem^ 
l>ecause  this  was  the  general  wish  of  the.  Americans ;  a  wish 
Counded  on  a  natural  feeling,  as  well  as  on  the  principles  of  justice^ 
and  at  the  time  considered  as  the  only  me»ns  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  both  nations.  The  Spaniards,  howerer,  would  nevet 
be  convinced  that  their  own  decline  commenced,  from  the  period 
in  Mrkich  they  became  possessed  of  their  colonies  in  the  New 
"WorUi  s  idthough  the  colonists  were  so  far  in  advance  as  to  be 
seneible  that  the  time  for  their  emancipation  had  arrived.  If,  on 
these  two  points,  there  should  be  any  doubt,  let  politicians  decide—- 
I  have  not  undertaken  to  write  dissertations  on  them* 

The  Iguala-plan  guaranteed  the  religion  which  we  inherited 
from'  our  ancestors.  To  the  reigning  family  of  Spain,  tt  als« 
proposed  the  only  means  of  still  retaining  the  extensive  and 
valuable  provinces  of  Mexico.  To  the  Mexicans,  it  secured  the 
power  of  making  laws  for  themselves,  and  of  having,  within  theic 
own  territory,  a  government  of  their  own ;  whilst,  on  the  othor 
hand,  to  the  Spaniards  it  held  out  an  asylum  which  they  would 
not  have  disregarded,  if  they  had  been  provident  and  understood 
their  real  interests.  It  provided  for  tne  rights  of  equality,  and 
became  a  safeguard  to  property  and  freedom — ^requisites  m  the 
public  estimation  so  essential,  that  every  one  who  had  once  felt  the 
contrast  would  not  fail  to  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  the  benefits 
acquired.  In  a  word,  the  Iguala-plan  destroyed  the  horrid  dif- 
ference between  the  castes,  and  besides  offered  to  foreigners  the 
most  secure  and  convenient  hospitality.  It  left  the  road  open  for 
merit  to  advance  and  possess ;  it  reconciled  opinions,  as  long  as 


^  A,  pamphleteer  has  asserted  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  assembly  of 
servilesy  who  held  their  meetings  in  the  Profesa^  an  edifice  belonging  to  this 
congregation  of  St.  Philip  in  Mexico.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  plan^from 
its  purport  alone^  will  readily  be  convinced  that  it  could  not  have  been 
dictated  by  servilism.  It  matters  not  what  were  the  private  opinions  of 
those  to  whom  the  plan  in  question  is  attributed.  These  are  subjects  in 
which  the  public  are  often  mistaken.  In  my  estimation,  the  persona 
'named  by  the  pamphleteer  are  men  respectable  for  their  virtues  and 
learning.  This  Memoir  will  reach  them;  and  I  almost  feel  afraid  of  calling 
it  my  own,  because  I  have  too  much  delicacy  to  expose  myself  to  the 
chance  of  being  again  belied.  After  forming  the  plan,  which  was  called 
the  Iguala-plan,  I  consulted  it  with  those  persons  best  versed  in  the  several 
points  to  which  it  referred,  and  thens  was  not  one  who  did  not  express  his 
approbation.  It  afterwards  received  no  modifications^  diminutions,  or 
additicms. 
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i/btfmmi  AniAda^  on  leftdM,  and  lAiofb  iil^  it4)p|^<mi(i  «ti  tK|ieii|t'- 

trable  barrier  to  the  machinations  of  tlie  tmthnlem*     - 
.   'th^  esAtutkm  of  this  plan  :wa»  octenddd  wbfa  ^A  die  hfti^y 
con«e<}«Neae««  ^ith  Lhiid  iandlj  antictpnted.   Six  months  suffic^ 
t6  loosen  th#  knot  which  had  hidierM  bound  llie  Now  and  <^ 
World  tocher.    Without  btoodshed,  coniagrations,  «obberio«, 
or  doptedations— Hd^yi  wiAottt  «iren  a  miafortimef  a -single  sigb-er 
ft  tear,  mj  country  was  r^^idered  liappy,  and,  from  a  a^lony^  fraoa- 
iomied  into  a  great  and  independent  empire.'    One  drcctmstaitto 
alone  was  wantii^  to  ^rown  the  whole  work»  and  vender  k 
cfonformable  to  the  usages  admitted  among  nations ;.  and  this  WB$t 
ft  treaty  whioh  diplomatista  mi^t  add  to  the  long  list  with  wfaidi 
they  have  already  filled  their  protocoh,  records  which  usoaUy 
setYe  as  a  proof  of  the  bad  fai^  of  ment  smoe  they  are  toe  ^tan 
broken^  when  dwfe  ia  no  interest  or  inducement  to  inai^e  dieit 
observance  <m  the  part  of  him  who  has  the  power  in  hia  own 
handa:  nerertheletei  it  is  well  not  to  deviate  from  escablialiect 
practice^    Cki  the  24l;h  of  August,  I  had  an  inerrview,  in  Ao  mw0 
of  Cordovay  With  die  worthy  Spantdi  gen^cal,  Don  Juan  CyiXmofft  i 
when,  on  ike  same  day  was  concluded,  thetretty  beikring  Ae^^mM 
of  the  pkice  in  which  it  was  signed,  and  all  the  necessary  formali- 
ties being  ended,  it  was  immecKately  forwarded  to  FerdSnandi  VS. 
bf  one  of  «he  officers' belonging  to  Gerieral  O^Donoju's  suites* 
Tkie  tresty  of  Cordova  opened  to  me  the  girtes  of  the*  oaftttoL 

■  AH  the  Europeans,  desirous  of  following  the  fote  of  the  country,  te» 
tained  tTie  situations  they  held,  and  were  successively  promoted  to  those  to 
which  they  were  efltitlcd  by  their  services.    Subse^quently,  ihey  were  oalisd 
to  occupy  the  highest  plaees,  and  to  difseharge  the  most  impoi<lant  &>m^ 
missions*    In  the  congress,  in  the  couacil  of  state,  in  the  departmentsof 
government,  in  tiie  army,  and  at  the  head  of  the  provinces,  were  to  be 
found  Spaniards,  in  no  small  number,  and  there  wlere  some  also  by  my' side 
when  I  occupied  the  throne.  Those  who  did  not  wish  to  becoane  citizens  of 
Mexico,  were  at  full  liberty  to  depart,  with  their  families  and  property,  to 
whatever  place  they  might  deem  most  expedient.  The  public  functionanes, 
who  wished  to  withdraw,  received  a  fourth  of  their  pay,  to  meet  the  cx- 
jmnses  of  their  voyage;  the  military  had  their  conveyance  defrayed  as  fkr 
as  Havannah ;  and  this  was  the  case  even  with  those  of  them,  who,  after 
the  government  was  established,  and  their  word  nledged  not  to  oppose  it, 
attempted  to  overturh  it,  and  were  defeated  and  disconcert^.    This  gene- 
rosity, on  my  part,  possibly  gave  rise  to  the  helief  that  I  was  acting  in 
concert  with  the  troops  sent  over  from  Spain;  but,  if  there  had  be^  any 
truth  in  this,  their  officers  themselves  would  have  declared  ft,  even  if  it  bkd 
been  for  no  other  reason  than  to  throw  the  blame  on  me  of  a  crime  which 
dishonored  them,  and  exposed  them  to  the  mortification  of  being  beaten, 
disarmed,  arrested  and  tned.    The  result  of  the  trials  could  not  fail  to  be 
fatal  to  them ;  nevertheless,  they  were  pardoned,  and  there  was  not  a  sinde 
Spaniard  i)t-rreated,  as  long  a«  thenar  of  independence  was  directetf% 
myself.    Colonel  Coucha's  death  was  the  result  of  a  private  duel.  - 
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At  an  crbfilS)  I  riiMiM  Miire  fcnd^itd  tl^^ft  praetfoiM^  S  iiareMt«. 

leCB^   I  derired  die  iatisfactiofi  of  not  exposing  my  soldiers,  or 

«Ii€fddiiig  the  blood  of  those  who  had  beeil  thy  companions  in  arms* 

There  are,  however,  restless  and  scepridal  mindd  which  dl<tight  in 

retid^hg  etery  thing  dubiotid.    PerSofns  dt  this  class  found,  in 

the  treaty  of  Cordova,  topics  f6t  discussion,  by  casting  a  doubt  on 

my  power^j  as  Wftll  as  oh  tfio^of  6ener^lO'D(^oju,  to  enter  intb 

sm  agrMtnent  of  sd  di<Ueftt«  af  Aftifre^i    It  wbuld  be  an  eslsy  matter 

W  ati^wM  th«m,  by  ^S9mit)g^  th^t  in  mfe  the  Hr'M  of  the  Meric^ils 

wdrat the  time  deposited:  firstly,  b^eause  what  I  signed'  in  their 

nkmh  wasr  exactly  what  they  wished ;  and  Secondly,  because  they 

had  given  uneqtttvocat  proofs  that  the  ^pnlatibffs  entered  into  by 

me  were  conformable  to  their  own  desires:  prcfOfs  which  w^te 

eviMCM  by  all  those*  periods  joiriirig  me  who  were  able  to  bear 

jcrms  ;  by  other  saidlng  die,  in  yarious  wsfys,  to  the  best  of  tlwir 

power  9  and  by  aU  the  people  receiving  me,  in  the  towns  thirou^ 

which  I  passed,  with  encomiums  dnd  enthusiastic  applause.     As 

ito  restraint  wa^  tised  ofi  these  cccaiions,  and  no  one  prevented 

from  puUtdy  expressing  his  sentiments  ^tid  opinions,  it  i^  very 

deaV)  when  no  c^^emient  voice  ware  heard,  that  the  body  of  the 

pe<»ple  approved  of  my  acts,  and  that  their  wishes  were  in  strict 

accordince  with  my  &wn» 

With  regain  to  General  CVDonoju,  he  was  certainly  the  first 

<Mmkitated  authority  in  the  t&tintry,  bearing  the  fullest  credentials 

firom  bis  own  government  3  and  although,  for  the  case  in  question,  he 

vrae  not  provided  with  special  instructions,  imperious  and  unforeseen 

oroims^tic^s  netettheless  empowered  him  to  do  in  favor  of  Ins 

oiwn  nation  every  diAng  that  was  within  his  reach.    I^  the  general, 

tk'the  moment  alltided  to,  had  f6und  htmself  with  an  army  at  his 

diiposdl  superior  to  mine,  atrd  resources  to  caify  on  the  war 

s^inst  me^  he  would  have  done  well  not  to  sign  the  treaty  of 

Cordova,  without  previously  giving  information  to  his  government, 

atttd  waiting  for  its   decision ;  but,'  accompani^  as  he  was  by 

scarcely  a' d02en  officer's,  and  the  vi^hole  country  occupied  by  me; 

his  mission  being  besides  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  inhabitants, 

whilst  he  Himself  was  unable  even  to  obtain  correct  information  of 

the  stafte  of  things,  and  destitute  of  all  knowlege  of  the  country,  as 

well  afS  shut  up  iff  a  weak  and  infected  town,  with  an  army  in  his 

fronts  and  the  few"  king's  troops  remaining  in  Mexico,  commanded 

by  the  intruder,  Don  Francisco  NoveHa — under  such  circumstances 

ar  these,  let  those  who  disapprove  of  O'Donoju's  conduct  tell  rtie 

whal  ihey  themselves  would  have  done.    To-  sign  the  treaty  of 

Cordova,  become  my  ptisdner,  or  return  to  Spain,  were  the  only 

alternatives  le^thinu     Had  he  c^sen  the  last,  the  whole  of  his 

countrymen  among  us  ^oiA6  have  been  Implicated,  and  the  govenv- 
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meotisf  Spabl  "weM  ham  Ibtt  aUiiopes  of  JiHiHftagtbeiAdvwMagtt 
Aerebj  obtained— -advantpges  ^nUch  it  was  impomble  te^  rtalise, 
unless  rhdd  the  command,  and  unless  O'Doooju  had  been  an  sM^ 
politiciani  as  well  as  a  good  Spaniard* 

I  enteved  Mexico  on  27th  Sej^n^^er^  audi  on  the  same  49^9'  the 
jttnu  of  gOTentment,  spoken  of  in  the  Iguala*>pkn,  andnthe  trffatjr 
of  Cordova,  was  formed  and  entered  on  tu  officbd  dmiee*  Tbe 
members  were  indeed  selected  by  Oie;  bntnotakogeth«raoc(MrdiQC 
to  my  own  will,  as  I  wis  particularlf  anxious  that  the  whole,  of 
ifaem  should  be  taken  from«among  those  men,  of  aUparties^  who 
enjoyed  the  best  reputa^n:  this  bdng  the  oaiym^ns,  insucii 
extraordinary  circumstances  as  those  aUoded  to,  of  cpnsulting  die 
wishes  of  the  people. 

So  far  all  the  determinations  taken  were  my  own,  and  met  with 
general  approbation.  In  another  respect,  I  was  not  deceived  in 
my  hopes,  since  the  results  umformly  onrrespoiided  with  my  «d^ 
pectations.  The  new  assembly  began  to  exeuctse  its  f  mictions  $ 
put  die  public  were  not  long  befc^e  they  saw  diat  the  powers  o£ 
which  I  had  divested  myself  and  made  over  to  the  funta^  wovdd 
have  been  better  in  my  own  hands.  Very  few  days  aUer  tbe  ji^ata 
was  installed,  I  also  began  to  see  what  would  be  the  term  ^  my 
sacrifices.  From  that  moment,  I  lamented  tl^  fate  of  my  fellows 
citixens.  It  certainly  was '  at  my  option  to  take  back^  an4  ndite 
within  myself,  the  supreme  omimand.  This>  in  fact,  I  ougl^  tOr 
have  done,  because  the  salvation  of  my  country  so  requiral  its 
but,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  rashness,  how  could  I  under- 
take so  arduous  an  enterprise,  confiding  only  in  my  own  jud^nent  l 
How  could  I  consult  other  persons  on  the  matter,  without  ^ 
project  transpiring,  when  what  was  real  love  for  my  country  and 
an  anxiety  for  its  welfare,  would  have  been  attributed  to  ambidoiH 
designs,  ot  taken  as  an  express  violation  of  a  previous  pledge? 
Besides,  if  I  had  done  ^hat  at  the  time  was  most  expedient,  the 
Iguala-plan  would  have  been  weakened,  and  my  object  was  to 
sustain  it,  because  I  considered  it  as  a  shield  to  the  general  happi- 
ness of  tbe  peoples. 

<  These  were  the  true  reascms  wluch  then  restrained  b»,  and 
to  them  others  of  no  less  importance  were  added.  I  must  ne-: 
cessarily  have  clashed  with  a  favorite  opinion  of  (he  civilised  world, 
and  exposed  myself  for  a  time,  at  leasts  to  the  execration  of  many 
men  infatuated  with  chimeras,  who  perhaps  do  not  know,  (nt  do 
not  remember,  that  the  Republic,  most  jealous  of  its  own  freedom, 
also  had  its  dictators.  To  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  I  am 
consistent  in  .my  principles.  I  had  offered  to  form  a  juata  of 
goxemmenl«-«I  redeemed  my  pledge,  as  I  did  not  fifterwuds  Itte 
tQ  cast  down  the  work  of  my  own  hands. 
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^-'GbCae  i»eiiiHMi'o{?tbe  jsiii^  £mici«i»  ofllitk  iiMmH)f»Mii% 

and  of  that  dasa  who  care  little  bm  Ihe  public  wetfsire^  when  k  ia 

0pix)ied  tordKir  own  prurate  ihteiesta-^niian  who  hsA  acquired 

some  reputation  for  actions  whidk  might  appear  generous  to  &aaf 

wIk)  had  reaped  the  benefits  of  them,  without:  kmwing  the  secret 

▼iowa  <^  the  benefactor  %  who  know  how  to  intr^ue  3uid  have  the 

tolent  to  humfale  tbemselTes  in  a  bMeasaaoer  when  it  suits  thm»» 

^et  disphy  all  the  pride  of  their  diaea<^:er  as  soon  as  they  have  gained 

sm  ascenrfancy-^men^  in  short,  who  bited  me  because  nay  reputattoik 

edipaed  their  own,  began  to  encourage-  two  itxeconcilabie  parties^ 

afterwards  known  by  the  names  of  Republicans  and  Bonrbootsts# 

whose  piincfpal  object  was  equally  to  d^troy  me*   The  RepuUkaua 

were  my  enemies,  because  they  were  convinced  that  they  would 

deiTer  be  a^  to  indnee.-me  torcontr^te  io  the  estahlisfaroent  of  a 

government  which,  notwithstanding  dB  its  attractioos,  does  not 

amt  the  Mexicans.^    The  BourbcstiBts  w^e  my  encnues,  because 

the  detenmnaticm  of  the  Madrid  government  being  made  known 

thfou^  the  medium  of  a  decree  of  1 5th  February,  afterwaards 

officially  notifi^  by  the  ultra-marine  departmcsit,  and  in  which 

the- conduct  of  General  O'Donoki  was  lorroally  dmvowed,  the 

treaty  of  Cordova  was  thereby  left  mnthout  effect,  as  far  at  leaat 

as  regarded  the  calling  of  a  Bourbon  to  the  ^Mexican  *tI»ronc^ 

atehough  it  still  retained  its  full  force  ami  vigor,  in  reference  to 

the  zMtion  being  then  at  liberty  to  choose:  for  its  monarch  tfai^ 

person  whom  it  might  consider  most  worthy.    The  Bourbonistt 

in  their  hearts  had  no  wUi  to  see  a  Bourbon  reign  in  Mexico ; 

their  real  object  was,  that  we  should  return  to  our  ancient  state 

of  dependency-*-^  retrograde  step,  as  we  then  slood^  ceruinly  ixBh 

possible,  con^erine  the  alarming  importance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 

the  firm  decision  c^the  Americans)  and  hence  it  was  tha^I  be** 

came  an  object  of  attack  to  both  factions,  because  wielding  at  the 

time  theduef  force  dF  the  country^  and  being  abo  the  centre  of 

^  Nature  produces  nothing  in  haste/ and  only  after  long  intervals.  The 
moral  follows  the  same  rules  as  the  physical  world.  To  wAnh  8addeal3^  txf 
emei^gefrom  a  state  of  debasement,  such  as  Is  that  of  slavery,  as  weH  as  of 
ignorance,  the  natural  consequence  of  three  hundredyears  of  thraldom^  without 
books,  masters,  and  even  whilst  learning  is  still  a  motive  of  persecution — to 
wish  suddenly,  and  as  if  it  were  by  enchantment,  to  obtain  mental  acquire- 
ments, possess  vhtue,  and  forget  old  habits — to  become  sensible  that  no  man 
i«  emitted  to  assert  his  own  rights  who  does  netlulil  fait  sochil  duties,  is  aar 
impossibility  that  could  only  enter  the  head  of  a  madman*  How  niajs^ 
reasons  might  be  alleged  against  the  imaginary  republic  of  the  Mexicans : 
and  how  very  confined  must  the  understandings  of  those  persons  be,  ^Ko 
(Compare  what  is  called  New  Spiain  with  the  United  States  of  Amerka! 
Mis&rtttnea  and  dine  will  give  to  aay  eotmtrynnii  ymtmi  is  waatiigito^hMi*' 
Would  to  Gk>d  I  may  be  mistaken  I    ^  ... 
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wiHiihnpiiwin,  in  mill  i  fii  irlilnri  uf  tlimnttd  giitu  w  liriindhwii  y^ 
It  wat  ilcc^Baaiy  that  I  diotild  eeate  to  (rsifCi 
.   TheJtadcfsiiif  thMt  ^vvo  iKtiont  ^weA  «o  pam  lo^*gi«t  fffW 
ffOftdijptet  to  ibmn  eatrse^  aiid|  kifdet,  tfaef  favndAmfiy'irtk^  flA:: 
immi  AmrMnmti  I    Some  persoris,  l^st  sa^aobiis  tfam  fifcd  fii^ 
•ItoweittteMBlmtobe  ewtHj  kA  astray,  not^ebgvnratefic^JVM 
«gMtec^jiiote.diaiidMiFjtaiera  mdh^w  Ok^  ibkm^ 4Ltsi,:m(m 
itsiimtty^  tfaar^  it  aa  project  to  whioH  itianotpolftiblertcrf^hr^^ 
^imtsifiM  aspect.    Others  again  beCMM  pai^somf  bioa«s0^  te  M^ 
^iwn^e  dbat  tookphce^  tlief  hoped  to  impffove  their  owfi  faWttfK^ 
irbiist  manf ,  ia  short,  entered  the  Kate,  beeauae  m^arnbhf  dM^ 
yloasfed.with  the  orckr  of  goVemmetit  ettaWished,  whM%v«r  it  mttf 
Wfthef  go  in  search  of  something  new.  Among  diis  dass,  i  cMiM 
fiamo  several  persons -arho' pride  themsehres  on  theit  leamkigi  ^^ 
uM  figiirQJa  the  re^hitioR* 

The  fiast  duty  of  die  jtrntsf  after  ite  instaUation,  was  to  draw  ap« 
^eoMoeattiry.address  for  the  assembling  of  the  e(»ig«twkicended 
to  five  a  coBStkatioh  teethe  monarefay.   It  perf otmed  this  dtflf 
laier thanikiaa  pDopeTyaoid  ^cr  faUkig  inio  oenskieralde erroori. 
^Jtbe   coavooatorjr   addfeas  was  avoi^ljr  most  defective  j  ye% 
wMridistanding  all  its  fanhSf  it  was  apptoved  of,  md  I  eMld 
4q  no  moteahan  Jtnow  and  regret  AeiiifBrf  I  already  apprehended. 
The^eensua  of  the  provinces  waa  not  tak^  into  account  $  and 
hetee  it  happened  imtam  depaPtf  wa#  aHowedf^  forel^mpte,  Uk 
aproviboe  donlkiningofte  bundijed  thdtfsxntl  ik^bitant^iand  fotfr  folf 
another  not  having  half  die  ntimter.    It  did  not,  beaid^s^  diti^  itm 
tbe-calonlation 4fi>  the  junta^  thM  the  representttiivea  onght>  to'be  ih 
peoipottion  to  the  mental  aequifemelits^  of  the  ptraona  te^Mmtiti, 
AoBonig  one  hundred  enlightened  chizens,  it  mfay  be  easy  ^  fibd 
three  or  four  possessing  the  qualificattons  of  a  good  deputy  i  wh^Mf 
aolioi^  a  thousand  devoid  of  learnitig  aiid  pri^iples^  it  wo^lt 
j^erhaps  be  diffioolt  to  n»e^  with  on^  endowed  \yf  nattmi  wHh 
aufficient  penetration  to  view  things  in  their  proper  light,  so  as  at 
least  not  to  fall  into  remarkable  errors^  or  with  firmness  enough 
q(  chiaracter  to  vsote  for  what  appeared  to  them  besty  atod  not 
ehange  their  opinion  when  once  convmoed  of  the  tmti]^ — ^men 
efficiently  experienced  to  appreciate  the  eVits  by  v^Hch  theiif  b^n 
provinces  are  afflicte<i^  as  well  as  t;be  best  mod^  of  remedyiiy; 
them.  9*  although,  perhaps^if  the  suggestion  of  a  auits^le  remedy 
wnr beyond  the  nana!  standard  for  a  depnty,  it  might  suffice  if  he 
Mly  knew  how  to  distinguish  d^e  bearings  of  a  da^e  when  properly 
^iscussed  in  his  presence. 

:  These  defectft^  in  themselves,  were  sufficient  to  preclude  all^^fss 
cf<My.  jpMdveeiihkig  bam  the  ccmvocatory  addveeai^aaemfltrf 
by  the  junta.    This  aiddress,  nevertlltfess,  contained  niany  dther% 
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y/Mthfl  ite  ^t  stop  hon  to  piftlcuhiike,  mf  dUImc  hot  M% 
to  impugn  orto  direlt  on  its  iftukf.  i  ougkt  not^*  bo«rev0n  <k> 
p«t6  <nrer  in  «le«o«  the  dfeotiof  «Mt  pfCPritioBy  which  iMi,  liiat^ 
in  ^  r€tiik,  tbt  itpuain  to  tiie  confreis  /w«r»  MMe4$.  Ml 
aocdnlangto  th&Tom  of  €hc(  .diit#itf«s  iiAich  tbty  a#elie  ttmniMl 
|o  ffcfmsent,  that  ie^  by  «  piiii9aUt|f  4f  die  ckiiMM^^^biit  n^m 
iin^tlf  wfpmmtihf  die  mUM^frnM  of  the^  aqptait.'  WlM 
ti  fltgnmt  injwsieicei  was  tfavs  WHAiaitttd  agskict  die  peopfo  i  -  in 
the  tletcioci  of  dtfioikBi,  vfvote  ttMM^tintoed  osMmAif  litewod  to 
the  tfectoi^  oamtd  bf  defeopfeH*.^r^^ofwUehdieiiiRcmew 
tbe  addt^s  could  net  eonttscendy  dtfom  diem ;  but  dK  ^v^ole 
cdfect  of  this  pvo^rimn  waft  lott,  hf  tte  sanne  privilege  bett^ 
o^iiilly  gffwited  lo  the  sev^erftl  members  of  die  oKtaidpftlEtieey 
establishMl  in  thekadmg  piece  of  eaehdistrioti  Bjr  nMmnsof'K 
Htde  intrigue^  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  seattnenlanio^palirjrf 
end  diteis  indeed  too  often  tbe  case,  astlw  comp^twn  is  trkings 
thftes^mees  lo  <ri>tsihiiaf  ihinor  sitoatioki  of  thir Jetnd  JWC  beteg 
haU  sorest  m  terhoM  a  phtcein  a  congress  The^mtHiiemiKtielr 
being  ditts  <:ooslito«ed  in  %  maimelr  bfd^endent  of  tke^peopfe,  imt 
besides^  dcfecdfte  in  thtdf  y^  or^O)  by  so  ettmonfetssry  and 
wfdm^  m  poweii  otier  ^heelectkms  being  thus  pieced  m.  thek  haudSy 
in  the  sequel  it  followed  that  they  were  the  real  elecosni'of  the 
deputws  to  the  congress^  ast  will  be  easily  conceived  by  any  one 

.  <  In  the  government  offices  are  to  be  found  remonstrances  from  nearfy 
all  the  provinces,  compfaining  of  flagrant  irregularity  in  the  elections  of  the 
deputies.  Among  these  deputies  were  fn^ii  piiblicTy  aecfnseduf  scandalous 
cbnriti^r^  a^re  were  setu^  eietoally  uAder  4:itetiiia]  jbrUcessI  othtH  noted 
as  t^  authof  8  of  pubtic  oonanotiana;  and  several  omc^s  opi  thfiirpanlB 
yrhoy  disregarding  the  rights  of  war  and  sa^:rifiping  their  honor,, (lad  takon 
up  arms  against  the  cause  of  freedom^  and^  after  being  de/eated^  Had 
eapftulated  a  second  time.  Some  were'  antl-i'ndependents,  aridh^mong  thenl 
was  oae  (riar^  whereas  that  cli^  of  persons  il^as  etcet>t^»  Tfcf^  autnof^^ 
^htfMs  remoaatraDcea  furthn  o^red  to  pioae  that  in  the^actwos^  the.verjr 
rules  prescribed  in  the  coovocatory  address  had  been  violated,  addina,  that 
the  persons  elected  were  not  those  who  had  obtained  a  majority  of  suffrages^ 
but  t-athtir  those  who  had  best  known  how  to  intrigue.  These  various 
fa^stl  ordered  te  be  placed  among  the  arehives^  not'  Ashing  to  sebnilf 
them  to  coagressy  as  thoee  members  had  taken  their  seats  who  had  ap* 
proved  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  junta.  I  was  further  withheld  by  the 
consideration  that  even  if  justice  had  l)cen  done,  of  which  there  was  ho 
Moltheed  whatef^r,  I  was  very  confident  that  these  documents  contained 
an  abandam  Meroe  of  enmities,  ai^  well  as  numerous'  ttfiMev  fbv  n#ifiif4«a 
andlawseks^  alkl  besldeSr  (hat  contsidei^ble  time  woaM  be  lest  in  fiNMlt 
elections,  most  of  them  bein^  irre^Iar;  whilst  what  most  interested  as 
was,  to  constitute  ouriselve^  Into  a' aation  as  early  as  possible;  and  finally^ 
I  adopted  this  cdtETrse,  becsusel  suppdsed  that  the  defects  into  vhi(5h  the  first 
caatttass  had  ft^Uea^  w^tiiM  be  Mtaedied  by  the  one  that  seeeeeded  ¥ti  This 
■qpomafreesoaptngy under  e«bev  eiMatestaoc^,  would  have  beett  inoMifi»st-t 
ent;but,iQ  the  situation  in  wbkh  we  were  then  plaeed>  il  #aa  pri0per  s 
the  main  object  being  to  avoid  greater  evils. 
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wiAi  th0  ioMftcml  Mee  of  the   jpcqMdatio&jei .  ciu» 
owiptrft  uni  tbe  grtaC  disprqxMtion  tbeieiia  b^ween  the  nmnbcc 
p(  ioh^ittiiilf  pernuiaemlj ' foiHiid  in  the  ktdtng.towiDS  of   tbo 
Mwvai  diitrietB)  imd  theee  dis«esiiiaftted  through,  the  diffident 
iriUqpn ftiMl  cfotattt subdivkioiis dependent onthcm.    I  will ezpiam 
ittyidf  in  nuMre  distinct  terms.    A  city^  or  capital  of  a  province^ 
hm,  for  exaoiple»  four,  esgbt  or  ten  thowsaod  iahabiUatSt.withoat 
even  tUndiB^f  to  Mexico,  wfaer^  as  weU  as  in  other  plaoes,  die 
p^puhlfton  exceeds  170,000  sonle.    The  municipalities  oi  these 
btfge  (owns  consist  of  fifteen}  twe«tyi  or  more  individnals ;  vrbUst 
to  the  corresponding  districts,  which  were  to  send  their  electors  ta 
^capitalt  scarcely  mcNre  than  eight  or  ten  were  allotted.    So 
small  a  number  dF  electors,  when  plaoed  m  competition  with  so 
many   niembers  of  the  mumcipality  as  above- stated,  was  coa^ 
9e<|<^ndy  thus  rendered  of  m>  avail;  or,   in  other  w<»ds,  the 
people  were  deceived  when  tliey  were  told  that  the  sovereignty 
ves^  with  ^hem,  and  thaft  they  were  about  to  delegate  it  to  lfae« 
diqputies^  whom  ihey  were  called  on  to  elect ;  at  the  same  time^ 
that  no  sttc^  election  in  reality  took  place,  unless  on  the  part  of 
^.municipalities,  ot  rather  of  those  directors  of  the  madbine  who 
i^mained  in  ^  ccmgress  after  the  cessation  of , the  juatay  in  ordcv 
to  coatimie  their  manoeuvres,,  as  in  fact  they  dul,  . 
•   To  the  cottvocatory  addresas,  couched  in  so  defective  a  manner^ 
were  afterwards  added  all  the  intrigues  which  followed  at  the 
elections.  .  The  most  worthy  men  were  not  sought  out ;  nor  were 
thje  decided  advocates  of  a  determinate  party  brought  forward.    It 
SuiBced,  if  the  person  about  to  be  elected  was  only  an  enemy  to 
^  established  order,  or  so  ignorant  as  to  be  easily  overcome  by 
pei^uasion/    Possessed  of  one  of  these  requisites,  nothing  more 
was  wanting  to  discbarge  a  trust  so  sacred. as  that  about  to  be  coa^^ 
6ded  to  him.    The  elections  were  carried  into  effect }  and  the  result 
oottsequently  was,  such  a  congress  as  suited  the  views  of  those 
persoiis  who  had  exercised  an  immediate  influence  over  its  appoints* 
ment.    Some  m^n,  truly  worthy>  wise,  virtuous,  and  of  tried  pa-: 
triotism,  were  indeed ,  confounded  with  a  multitude  of  &ntrigaef% 

^  In  ofder  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  political  acquirements  of  some  of  the 
^putiesiit  may  suffice  to  quote  the  examp)«  of  one  of  them  who,  implicated 
in  a  coDspiracy  of  wbtebnif  atioo  will  be  bereaftor  ma^  wished  lo  be  coo^ 
skiered,  and  ooasequenUy  protected,  as  a  dijplomatic  agent  of  the  Eepublic  of 
San  Salvador,  belonging  to  Guatemala,  and,  at  the  time,  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, although  subsequently  pacified;  supposing  that  there  was  ntf 
incompatibility  in  being  a  deputy  to  a  congress,  and  the  diploinatic  agent 
of  a  foreign  power  oiear  the  ^vernment  oi  the  aatioo  ibefeby  represMicedi 
Tlus  is  a,  fact,  resultiag  fcom  the  examinatioos  and, file  ef  pre^etoga 
lodged  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 
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mer  ^w^te  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  reputation  fecr^ood*  ind  so^gMWi 

ral^  thmt  the  machhiations  resorted  to  eooM  ntit  prewnti  thcin 

frCRU  coBHUIindfaig  many  sttffra^tsrin  tibek  dwn  fisiii^^  ><I  dif  |M 

3«rt9h9  02^  a  aabject  so  daMbate,  to  be  belief  td  on  my  oim  *w^l 

l.ot  all  the  congress  did,  during  a  period  of  eight:  fMinhttrhUi 

«Iapa^  fr&m  the  time  of  itt  installation  to  tbbt  of  its  tvdiictkin^te 

only-  textrniined,  and  it  wiH  be  ficMmd  that  I  am  covtec^    I«b  prfatx 

ctipal    and  afowed  object  was  te  frame  a  €oi!»^ation .  ibr  f^ 

enorpire  %   yet,  on  this  subject,  not  a  single  line  tras:wfilMi,*of « 

solitary  measure; enacted.    In  the  richest  coumry  of  theiworidi 

the  public  treasury  at  the  time  was  exhausted;    Nothings  in  ifaist| 

waa  left  to  pay  flie  army,  or  tlte  pubHc  functionaries;  •  Imre  was, 

besides^  ho  es^ablidied  sy^em  kv  the  finsiices,  m  the  one  wUMi 

had  been  in  force  during  the  time  of  die  S|Kinish  gof^masot 

was  abolished,  and  no  other  substituted  in  hs  stead.    Nerertfaelei^ 

the  congress  was  not  disposed  to  ocoipy  itself  with  mattef^  of  so 

impcnrtant  a  nature  as  theses  notwithstanding'  the  -repeated  'and 

pfeoaing  remonstrances  which  I  made,  both  by  wbids  and^hroi^ 

^e'  medium  of  the  Secnetiries  of  State,    /riie.  adminissrsitiiin  trf 

|ii3tice  was  abandoned :  for^'  ainidst  a  diange  so  compfete  as:the«bt 

which  had  just  taken  place,  some  of  the  miilssl»r^  had  letft  the 

empire ;  several  were  dead,  whifet  others  had  emtoiced  situatiohs 

of  a  different  kind.    The  tribunals  and  their  dependencies  were,ii| 

factj  almost  in  a  state  of  dissohition,  yet  no  measure  on  ttds'lMrii^ 

ject  did  the  congiess  enact*     In  a  word,  the  countiy  required  aid 

in  erety  re^^ect ;  but  the  legisbture  dki  nothing  efficteot  inbehilf 

of  dur  new-born  empire.    The  speeches  prcmounced  .whl%  lite 

waHs  of  the  congress  were  of  no  importance  ^ juid  if  ther^  WMrany 

one  uttered  on  topics  worthy  of  nodce,.it  was  at  teast  <mt  Af  ^ae4 

that  not  being  the  seasonabk  tkne  to  treat  of  sueh  tnattersi^sis  th|»i 

to  wHidi  it  rdfen^.    What  fUtieral  honors  JEWght  to  be  pakl  tor  das 

deceased  leaders  of  the  insiirr^etion^-^ow  die*  aarchbisHq>  wks  to 

be  sworn  in-^who  was  toappdnt  die  judges  o£ the  sapteme  trSim^ 

wiA  x&  jusj^tce,  and  demarndbaeck ' s|n  apottater^iar, at- &e  thtterd 

prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  St*  io\^n  de  Ulua,  were,  widi  dditr 

similar  topics,  the  grave  m^tter&inlwhich  abody^^isqxectablefbr 

its  inestftutionoecttpied  its  timOi.    Not  evson  a^et  of  ^e-laws,«fiDir 

its  own  Interior  regularion,  did  vthe  cmgrest  doatw  t^. : .  Hemre  ioA 

it  happen  that  the  first  Meridan  legishture  wis  .abhmrred  bytU^ 

people,  aiid  soon  fell ;  into  a:  state,  of  distrust  and  disrepdte.     The 

public  prints  openly  levelled  their  attacks  against  it ;  and  some  of 

Iks  ownmem(bers  did  not  berate  to  eicpress  thehr^opinions-oii  <he 

Subject  in  writing,  dedaHng-thitfdii^  conjgrfess  ou^t  to  be  reiho^ 
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iUW;^[Ii  VM  >iiiMid  4kn^  ^iM*die  ot^  of  time  tvMbai 
iriie^giftf  flMSoo  -t^  tbt  lamieMy  iiMvdiiM»  wis  no  otb^^liam  m 
gpw  tineriMid'flMilmBf  4«c#br  Mtb  tither, : nniil '^'r ftvdr^lft 

bIwMd iDiiisHMiki  NolMritfaBiaadim  the  ewoMng-lki^jiemflafidi 
MAAt  ifaiiimwliiintt  wiA  wfcfch  &y  c^tftiri^  Ao  yeopteatod  -tite 
■i^jy  ririy  rtiinffKinil  'thuiT  dmij^mi  Botfi  vwte  dppotcfl'to^ttj^p 
fwiA» 'depndMcy  «n  Spafaif  nckher  wouM  Iwtr'c^ii  f^m^^ 
ud  mttch' teas  would  Aejr  oomeMt  that  I  aliioQld ^bt-evpoiedrtdafiy 
Baylymmt  -fiigiky^  The  whole  nafioir  aWeadf  behe^  Hr^ 
^Mtnisty  dftimi^iiiuiaiis  ^ematttttng  fibm  a  ^body^^^rfeetfarer  in  its 
OMgia^iai^d'iieiUiistdfit  in^^etas/  t.    u  .  -    :     ^      « 

t.7[?oiNiadd  th«  OKxittb  of  Aprils'  18(88,  th^  puUftD^ctcninft  ^itatedi 
andrtjwimoms  "^  «pf9oaithing  ai^iohy  vot^HrMb^^  Ano^^i9» 
mini,  fllaiim  hi  '^^^^  iliif  ir iiiilhrniHljr  tBaBagedv^wddfthft'himd 
p£  fcyfrnrai^  Thecoigiieto  ^pe4td  tldet  of  tht  Jfegtote/  laav^ 
bipoid)c0ne!nipnrddjeriem]pt>f  isicnei  mthpaSviMr  t<r.«<»interBct  toasf 
Mle  iftTtlMr  execkitife  povivi.  ^  They  did ,  not  dtttft  at/oncd  ^  -de; 
pfartiii49«4eatfiBl*t>f  4eja{f  tli^mtt  ttmf  att4 

fi  Mf  Ifif  annMBg  >  :wfc6m  thiijr  kimir  the  aatidre' bf  Ithe  ridpnisitMi 
friudiitbefrahijo^fad.  Tkeabote  determinaiion^fts take» bf  *di^ 
tmntm'  boatt^ttMb,  discualMd,  agre^  to  aad.  jexecbtbd' atf  ^ht 
attriag^  nobn^ihiM^ng  it  had  {uret ioutiiy  been  decreed  that^f  eiy 
pfOpoaideii  amimdrahovld  be  leaed  three  timee,  aaUnaf  three^Astinin 
ttlliiiga» '  beibatMdM  topic  iw^s  Vfibinitted  ^to  the  diaeamoa^  of ilii 
tohidBtev'iAftmr.thit^  ist^p^  diey  wished  to^tisk  another«^'-'Q^ 
tinifaiinre»ape<iiat)y  appoifttMriTPgeicgted  ^  regdl^EtionrinteiMed  fet 
die  §Hiiande)'ofjdieiiegencyrtii  wdiich  ifr  waa  dfiddfedy^^that'^ 
foaiHMndiefitlis  tony  waaineonipaiiible  with  tkefdMliea^kiriett'' 
I»ftirfllie-ex6c«»iiiep0wer.  Mfhavffig^bayenelstatiiijr  dtspoaeh 
loept  iii»'B(ie0Aei$'rof  the  con^mwr  in  dmd^  a  sentio^eiit'.  Teef 
nanMKil  iir raes>  of  'swch  a  daei*  This  r^Iadm,  aMioiigh  it  was 
nD^larn^alfyidibonsaedaadappaiweditfii  e^  in  die  waht^of tie»6| 
leftimn  denjlie  eS.dheUow^iiriiisdtiy  idniedirt4ife#-4Mid  in  tealb^ 
haateiied  ihercyeotwUehtpolrplacr^ii  therlBthtif  jk&i|k;r  At  ten 
atfhight  of  t|nt«aenMMuble  dafy  tbe|i^ople  -aad  '{fafribonrof  Meaiof 
aidiilhineoiiajy  forodailned  me  tfaeip  eoiparor^  jLoiig^liffq^Atigliattn 
lik,,wa«-d|cf  dni^eesal  cfy*  that  astonbhed  aiu(  a|i|»Uedr'meiK  tiui 
being: die fir$6:tiiBeo£ my Jife'thBli  I  eeerlek  a^^ttesr <tf  ee^ eont 
Aktifig & natnre.  ^^laimediatelp'aad  ^if^^exb  aetiiated bf  tite 
aanie  £eelsi|githe  greSi£<IfeiBio»i' capital  was 'illUmioat^.s^ 

^M^^h  W«ffi«4  *|t  tti^.  ciyai^^s  oiifht  to  ,bft.,yewi*M  i^mf 
the  change  of  scene,  be  was  among  those  who  inost  marmurca  ^ainsi  ine 
goyernment. 
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wbo»  elated  mitk  jpjff  aatv^ml  tht  ^mkfm^km^  ^i.wm'mtmom 

concouxse tlMtocGupkd the MMbi^  Mp^a^U^ tboie iMtrMlilofqi 

Ofiro  r^iideiic9*    No  m^  k^iiadnal  oidacf d  itfipliliMi'ftjijftPtirti 

murmur  was  h^aid.    Thia  i*  a  pt^f  oftJur  wesdMMM  of  itif>iHfti 

irersarie^j   nnd  at  the  Mme  toM:»boii)i  liow;:miick>t]»  fttW* 

o^intoa  wa»  geber^iiatMl  to  1117  £m>n    Np  ottflfoftitMf  ikpt  c^nfoa 

iioa,  fcdlowed*   At  that  SMumpt^  Attgnttiii  Ut  flled^ilie  infiigiwi 

tion  of  erery  one.  :  .   .     ^.^  n'l 

Tjie  first  idea  that  occumd  to  me  was,  Ki  ga  put  ayjawnifim 

my  repugnance  to  accept  a  cfowa  t|i«i  Hhevalljr  Qfi»ed  Id  tiit^:N 

the  weight  of"  which  I  was  already  atartied.    If-  thit'Iidid JKttitoi 

do^  it  was  because  I  was  withheld  by  Ar  adtice  Ml  a  l&imd  whet 

happened  to  be  with  me.  .  They  will  iake  it  as  aa  «Skiifti$  «iifee^ 

had  he  time  to  call  out  to  me>  and  ^  ^i^eople  >  do  .dot.kMfw^tllft 

bounds  of  moderation,  when  thcf  become  ^iftxktd  by.  mpf^r  ihii^ 

like  cootefupt.    Make  tlua  last  sacrifice,  added,  hi,:^  il|e  j^iibli^ 

welfave«    The  country  is  in  danger,  and/ a  momenl^  iadw^lioft 

may  be  the  s^aal  of  dead).    I  Uvapd  myself  aompjeBed  fihuak/ffk 

to  this  unexpected  mtsfDrlune^cehMidy.  tomo-^tbiei  gicttest.ofral^ 

others  ^  and  I  employed  the  whole  of  that  £itaJl  night  in. calming ^w 

enthusiasm  and  preparing  the  peopk^  aawell  as  the  ttoo|M»  td  gOAi 

tiipe  for  a  kgal.dpcision  on  the  subject,  and  ^frging  thf^rKi  abide 

by  the.r^solut^n  of  the  congress,  thready  hope  tfate.'ttniaii^iMMi 

me^     I  went  out  repeatedly  to  a^ddtess  the  crowd,  eiapfeyuip^d 

itttenrals  in  drawii^  vgp  a  short  proclamation  ohci^tfedtiext  ^mmm 

ing»  in  which  I  expremd  the  saaie  aenlimeats^  and  pM0le^«ii^lhii 

necessity  of  conrei^  the  regeocy^  aaBi^nbli^^.dle.g|(m0BSk^aMl 

chief  nulitary^iteers^  focwanUog  aa«|jCeibd  iMtioe4Q4het||i^itdeifi 

of  the  congress,  and  den^andiay  of  him  to^giiift  ofdcfofor  an  mm 

trac»dinary  meeting.    The  vf gttioy^  wheije  assembted^'gaffOTit'OO 

their  opinioi|,  that  I  waf  bound,  Jo  cottfosna  to  ithepgf  Of  tilt  wiaW 

The  jQffice^of.:tha  army  .adfksd,,tl^.sp«ii  wieis  .thie  ^oUieiwdHw 

that  the  measure  was  expedient,  and  that  I  could  net  now  dispose 

of  mys^Ux  as  I  w^s  already  d^^fp^A  to  t^j  cci^ntrf^  ad#i£rfhat 

their  own  privations  and  suffianngs  wiauld  bo  oCom  asnuU  if  Xpeif) 

sis^ed  in  my  refusal  ^  that  as  they  had  im^Ncifted  tliemsel?es'li9 

me^  and  obeyed  me  without  any  restrictions  Whatsoever,,  in  return  j 

th^y  npw  cm^idered  th^selyes  entilfl^d'tp.  my  .acquiescence^' 

T^ey  immediately  afterwards  procoeded  tQ:diow  opa^aftmorial.tr^ 

the  congress,  beseeching  die  legislature  to  lake  into  oooastdefatSMi 

an  affair  of  such  great  moment.    The  president  of  the  council  itj^ 

wh^h^hjiraGt,  subsequently  agre^pn  ^t  Qa^a^ata,  ortgim^qd^' 

and  one  of  tW  pveiwt  fnefobeia  ^f  the  eaecutko  pawe%  aUo 

signed  this  very  same  declaration.  '    ''  '    - 
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igpipkittictiiMre  utiitfeailm;  the.  iraii§«  general^  and  the  speeches  dt 
die-4fep«tit»int¥nmpted  bjr  the  impadent  nmkkude.  It  is  indeed 
dUBcfdt  to  ^aiNrid  t«iMdt  in  n^Tettents  like.  dKMei  although'  a 
^Ueeoftbn^  of  eo  limptwtant  a  nature  required  that  order  should 
ddM'y^uid  irith'ftView  to  ita  re-establiehment|  th^  Ccmgress  ex-* 
ptatatd  a  ntfish  tkic  I  shoidd  be  present,  and  a  committee,  was 
fiamed  to  communicate  the  summons  to  me.  I  felt  a  repugnance 
•»€oti0int^  fov,  as  the  discussion  riiat  was  about  to  take  place 
Misled  personaliy  to:  myself,  my  presence  might  possibly  be  an 
eibstacl^  and  prefem  the  members  from  expressing  their  opinion^ 
in.  a  «andtd  and  ulisdnct  manner.  The  conimtttee  insisted^  and 
Ae  genesab  alto  ur^me  to  acqtfiesce.  Further  opposition  ytm 
of  no  avali.  it  ^became  necessary  toyield,  and  I  proceeded  to  the 
]^ftce  ^iidHNre  thej  oongress  was  assembled;'  The  streets  were  im^ 
passable,  beimgtfilled  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  collected 
Ami  emy  part  of  thait  eactensivechy.  They  todc- the  horses  from 
ftif  coad^  and  I  was  drawn  by  them  to  the  spot  whither  I  was 
|f«iii|.  On  tof  ^entering^  the  hall,  the  same  endiusiastic  cries 
wlHcSi  had  not  ci^sed  to  be  repeated,  during  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
moGc  I  hiA  corner  were  now  redoubled. 

*^  The  subject  of  my  appointn^nt  was  discussed,  and  not  a  single 
deputy  opposed  my  ascending  the  throne.  Theonly  thing  alleged 
by  some  n^as,  that  they  wereof  opimoii  that^eir  powers  did  not 
■aiiwd  soiar  asf  toiailow  them  to  deeide  the  question  proposed,  and 
Atft^they  deemediit  most  adrieable  to  send  on  infonnation  to  their 
SMqpetttive  proviiices,  requiring  more  ample  powers  than .  those 
idltady:graiiled,'as  Jwell  as. special  ones  for  the  case  under  cons^e- 
tation;  I  :mysbkf '  supported  tfiia  ^ihion,^ .  iyirl^h .  afforded,  me.  an 
opportunity  of  reeorthigto  some. expedient  to. eVade  die  admisuon 
of  a  rank  which,'  I  can  confidently  assert,  I  hadialways  lodcedon 
with  horror;  hut  the  majority  tb(»^bt  otherwise/and^  after  the 

"^^  Xynt  of  the 'persons  most  anxious  for  me  to  attend  the  sitting  of  that 
dij^^v^s lieut^nasn-genettil Negret^^i^ present  amember of theexectttm 
pofireri  <  This  eflicer  b|4  fwrmcfrly  been^  my  fnead^^bc^  app^iiffe<)  to  besa 
then,  Sriu^  continued  to  conduct  biniself  as  such^  ,almo&t , lintel  the  Uit 
moments  of  my  abdication,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  ofdiscoTenng  that 
his  intercours^ewith  nie  had  beenby  no  means  sincere,  and  that  he  is  Anef 
df  thosA'^boeAsUj^  iMttd  to  oirdiimmn^es.  Negrete  bad  been  ui^rate&l 
teCNusehd  Crua,  to'wboni  he  was  under  obligations,  and  i^^tedrM  jilt 
wiHDoUon  in  the  frroy»  and  it  was  to  be  expected  tiiat  with  me  he  wot^ 
dp  t'fie  same  as  ne  had  before  done  with  his  benefactor. 
'  «  Th/ee  tim«s  drat  addfes^  the  people,  ur^r  the  re^^s^f^h^  deputies' 
^he  we^e  o#  this  way  of  tliiuklng-*I  even  employed  jupi^ieitieiis,  in  eider 
to  persuade — but  all  was  in  vain.  .'.;'; 
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fifteeili.1  By«h  the  lalter  did  not  refiist  nie  thffir  ssffirige^  at  fini 
at  teiist^  as  thd  throne  was  conc^ni^.  Tbek  vote  wui  «n»i&i«A 
to  the  repetition  of  the  opinion  which  they  had  alfeady  e^qpiedtwi 
on  the  necessity  of  previou%  coniulcfng  the  protttMes^  as  tbty  dii 
not  cbnsider  themsetves^  adequately  emp<Hiirered,  ahhough  thef 
frankly  confessed  that  they  were  persuaded  that  didr  eonslittlimt 
would  bf  of  the  s^me  way  of  thinking,  adding,  that  the  tn^s«i« 
was  expedient.  Never  in  Mexico  was  a  day  of  greater  satisfaofioti 
expenenced.  All  classes  emulated  each  other  in  expresui^  theit 
^li^t.  I  returned  to  my  house  in  the  same  maimer  as  I  w«ttt 
lb  the  congress,  that  is,  in  th«  firms  of  the  ckiietis.  Tbejr  iM 
h^€»ied  to  felicitate  me,  by  esi^pessing  th^  pteaeure  whidi  fhey 
derived  from  seeing  their  wishes  crowned  with  success* 

The  news  Was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  pr^inces  by  efe^ 
passes ;  and  the  answers  suceessively  arrived,  approving  of  mwtf 
thing  diat  had  been  done :  not  one  singie  diltriet  being  of  • 
contrary  opinion  %  but,  rather  adding,  that  such  had  been  their  mm 
wish;  and  if  they  had  not  manifested  it  much  sooner^  it  Wttt 
because  thev  were  pledged  to  abide  by  the  Iguala^pkm  and  di« 
tYeati^s  of  Cordova,  to  the  observance  of  v4iich  they  we»e  dieidy 
bbutid  by  oath^  A  certain  personage  also  did  not  foil  ^  ioirmstk 
bis  felicitations  to  me,  at  a  time  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  body 
<^  troops,  and  wielding  a  considerable  influence  over  a  large  etteM 
of  coumry,  expressly  assuring  me  that  his  tetisfactioi^wai  tbir 
greater,  as  he  himself  regretted  to  See  the  meaimre  I^  been  m 
foiig  delayed^  and  that  he  had  already  made  arrangements- to  prdit 
claim  me  himself,  in  case  it  had  not  been  done  in  Mexieoi*  1%# 
authors  of  the  libels,  subsequently  published  agannst  m^  have  Mft 
forgotten  th^  occurrences  which  took  place  on  die  Igtkand  I9th<kfi 
lif  ay ,  ill  Whidh  they  represent  me  as  an  annbitious  tyr^it,  attribuifaf 
ttxt  mdtements  and  events  of  those  two  memorable  dd)r$  t^  the  reftu^ 
of  secret  schemes  of  my  own,  and  the  intrigiles  of  my  friends.  1 1^ 
confident  that  it  is  out  of  theit  power  to  bring  forward  any  thing 
Itte  a  proof  df  th^se  sis^rtion^.  Writers  so  inediisiderate  as  tbose^ 
one  would  think,  could  never  command  belief  among  people  who 
are  well  aware  that  at  my  entry  into  Mexico  on  d7th  Se(>temb^, 
as  well  as  at  the  time  the  oath  was  taken  to  the  act  of  inde*- 

^  Nihety-four  deputies  were  preftenk  at  tfae  sittings  4md  two  left  the  bail 
without  voting;  a  circumstanoe  which  ought  uot  to  prSvent  them  frombtiog 
included  in  the  quorum,  although  without  them  the  number  required  by 
laVr  was  complete,  els  will  be  afterwards  seen. 

^  This  was  Brigadier  Santana^  colonel  of  the  mh  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  the  first  who  afterwards  raised  the  cry  of  republic  in  Vera  Crua,  «id 
one  of  those  who  railed  most  against  my  elevation  to  the  throne* 
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pMideace  on  27th  of.^  ensuing  October^  the  pepple.thm  eq«s0y 
wished  to  proclaip  me  as  their  Emperor;  and  this  did  not  uSm 
place  because  I  did  not  wish  it^^  although  it  cost  me  no  little 
difficulty  to  persuade  those  who  at  that  time  were  the  leaders  of 
the  people  to  desist  from  their  project^  and  not  deceive  tbemseWes 
so  far  as  to  seek  to  reward  my  services  by  plunging  me  into  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes. 

If  I  had  entertainedi  as  has  been  imputed  to  me,  any  wish  to 
place  a  crown  on  my  own  head,  I  should  not  have  provided  for  the 
contrary  in  the  Igua]a*plan,  by  adding  this  difficulty  to  all  the 
others  by  which  such  an  enterprise  was  attended.  If  the  object  of 
the  convention  above  named  had  been  to  deceive  the  people,  as  it 
has  been  alleged,  what  reason  can  be  attributed  for  my  afterwards 
repeating  the  same  in  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  when  certainly  no 
one  coidd  compel  me  to  dissemble  ?  Or  if,  till  then,  private 
motives  had  induced  me  to  conceal  my  designs,  what  opportimities 
more  favorable  to  the  completion  of  my  wishes  could  I  have  naet 
with,  than  on  the  27th  of  September  and  28th  of  October  in  the 
same  year  ?  All  the  empire  was  then  directed  by  my  voice — there 
were  no  other  forces  than  those  I  myself  commanded.  I  was  the 
first  officer  in  the  army;  and  there  was  not  a  smgle  soldier  subject 
to  my  control  who  wore  a  uniform  contrary  to  his  own  wilL 
All  the  rank  and  file  loved  me,  and  the  people*  hailed  me  as  their 
liberator.  On  no  side  was  I  threatened  by  enemies-— our  country 
was  no  more  insulted  by  the  presence  of  Spanish  troops ;  and  the 
government  of  Madrid  had  no  longer  any  one  in  New  Spain  to 
whom  its  decrees  could  be  addressed.  The  efibrts  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  of  the  extent  of  which  I  was  fully  aware,  had  ceased  to 
inspire  me  with  awe.  If,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  only  in  my, 
power  to  be  an  emperor,  but  I  had  even  difficulties  to  overcome 
in  order  to  prevent  my  election,  I  did  not  tlien  step  forward  and 
grasp  the  sceptre,  how  can  it  afterwards  be  said  that  I  owed  my 
elevation  to  cabals  and  intrigue  ?  , 

It  has  also  been  argued,  that  there  was  no.freedom  in  the  con-, 
gress  when  the  subject  of  my  election  was  discussedj^  it  being 

1  Vide  the  manifesto  of  the  congress^  dated  May  SI. 

'  If  they  were  under  restraint  on  the  19th  of  May,  were  they  not  equally 
80  on  the  2d  of  April,  when  they  declared  the  acts  of  my  government  to  be 
null  and  void?  Such  contradictory  decrees  will  not  cease  issuing,  as  long 
as  the  congress  is  constituted  as  it  is.  On  the  19th  of  May  the  voting  was 
secret,  and  on  the  Sd  of  April  public,  and  in  presence  of  the  leaders 
above  mentioned.  They  then  had  me  to  sustain  them — this  I  offered  to  do 
at  the  sitting  of  the  congress;  I  repeated  the  same  in  my  proclamation  of 
that  day ;  my  subsequent  assurances  were  uniformly  alike,  and  they  bad 
ample  proof  that  I  knew  how  to  keep  my  word.  But,  let  me  now  ask,  on 
whom  did  the  members  of  the  congress  rely,  when  they  issued  their  decree. 
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alleged  that  I  itnyself  was  th^n  present.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  I  personally  attended,  because  the  congress  itself  summoned 
me  to  do  so.  It  has  been  further  asserted  that  the  people  in  the 
galleries  did  not  allow  the  deputies  to  speak  ;  yet,  let  me  aslc,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  each  one  of  them  expressed  his  own  opinion,  without 
any  other  restraint  than  that  of  a  few  occasional  interruptions  ? 
This  is  always  the  case  when  an  important  matter  is  discussed^ 
•without,^  on  this  account,  the  provisions  emanating  therefrom 
being  less  regular  and  less  legitimate,  than  if  they  were  enacted  in 
a  more  orderly  sitting.  It  has  been  moreover  added,  that  I  was 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  leading  military  officers.  The  com- 
mand I  then  held  ;  and  the  purpose  for  which  I  had  been  called 
before  the  congress,  required  that  I  should  be  attended  by  persons 
to  whom  I  might  communicate  my  orders  in  case  of  need.'  It  is, 
however,  false  to  assert,  that  the  hall  of  the  congress  was  occupied 
by  the  people,  and  that  the  deputies  were  confounded  among  them. 
Unfortunately,  such  an  assurance  has  been  put  forth  by  the  con- 
gress itself  and,  among  the  motives  which  I  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  my  present  lot,  one  is,  my  no  longer  being  possessed  of  an 
empire  confirmed  to  me  by  men  of  so  weak  and  wavering  a  cha- 
racter, as  not  to  be  ashamed  to  violate  the  truth,  and  actually  state 
to  the  world  that  they  were  influenced  by  dread,  and  acted  against 
their  own  consciences,  in  the  most  momentous  aflair  that  possibly 
could  be  submitted  to  their  deliberation.  What  confidence  can 
the  provinces,  which  elected  them,  place  in  such  men  ?  What 
public  trust  could  be  confided  to  them,  with  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
bability of  a  favorable  issue  ?  And  what  opinion  is  to  be  formed 
of  delegates,  who  have  neither  shame  nor :  firmness  of  character 
Enough  even  to  conceal  their  own  cowardice  ?  For  my  own  part, 
I  would  have  punished,  as  I  should  the  culprit  convicted  of  a 
crime,  every  one  who  had  the  audacity  to  allege  that  the  congress 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to  did  not  act  with  freedom ;  but  when 
the  congress  itself  steps  forward,  unblushingly,  to  avow  the  fact, 

declaring  their  own  act  to  be  null  and  void?  Most  assuredly  on  an  army 
commanded  by  men  who  objected  to  acknowlege  them,  as  a  legislative  body, 
^fter  they  had  been  reinstated,  and  said  that  they  submitted  to  their  deci- 
sions, as  long  only  as  they  were  not  against  me.  This  appears  from  a  public 
act,  drawn  up  in  La  Puebla. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  my  suite  overawed  the  congress, 
those  who  spread  such  a  report  are  well  convinced  that  it  neither  was,  nor 
possibly  could  be,  a  fact  Four  aides-de-camp  and  the  commander  of  my 
escort  composed  my  whole  suite.  I  besides  saw  six  or  eight  captains  and 
subalterns,  mixed  with  the  people,  crowded  round  the  door  of  the  hall. 
They  did  not  accompany  me,  nor  could  they  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  being  among  the  number  of  persons  whom  curiosity  had  drawn 
together.  Yet  no  one,  either  military  or  civilian,  said  any  thing  that  could 
be  taken  as  a  threat,  or  a  wish  to  intimidate. 
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and  I  Ittte  no  pow«r  i^rfiaterer  to  judge  thoee  tvtio  do  not  htfkm0 
to  pat  fordi  ao  incrediUc  an  asaertiony  let  iht  adveraariea-aay  what 
they  liket  poateiky,  no  doubt,  will  decide  tne  jxMnt^  in  a  maimay 
by  no  meana  honorable  to  their  reputation* 

It  16  next  argued  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  defn» 
des  present  to  render  the  election  Talid.     Ninety-four  was  thi$ 
ninnber  assembled,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  the  total 
amount  defined   to  represent  what  is,  called  the  Ticeroyaltf  of 
Mezica    For  the  kinjgdom  of  Guatemala,  which  was  afterwank 
annexed  to  the  empire,  no  allotment  could  be  made,  because  ia 
some  districts  the  elections  were  conducted  conformably  to  tlia 
Spanish  constitution,  and  in  odiers,  according  to  a  plan  of  conro^ 
cation  drawn  up  by  themselves ;  excepting  nevertheless  those  who 
ought  to  have  arrived  in  order  to  represent  the  provinces  of  Sati 
Salvador,  wrongly  taken  into  account,  because  they  had  preinoudy 
raised  themselves  into  a  government  independent  of  the  Mexicant^ 
The  number  of  these  could  not  amount  to  twenty  at  most;-  so  that 
even  if  they  were  admitted,  a  total  equal  to  one  hundred  ami 
eighty-two  would  still  be  the  result.    Of  this  number,  ninety-<me 
is  the  moiety,  whereas  ninety-four  members  were  present,  altbongh 
no  more  than  ninety-two  voted.    From  these  premises,  it  followa 
that,  under  every  restriction  that  possibly  could  be  wished,  one- 
half,  and  even  one  more,  voted  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  than 
was  required  by  the  Spanish  constitution.    It  may  also  be  addedi^ 
that  it  had  been  previously  decided  that,  in  the  case  in  questioni 
the  Spanish  constitution  should  be  observed ;  and  it  is  moreoTtt 
a  fact,  that  many  decrees  were  at  the  time  in  full  force  and  vigooKi 
in  the  formation  and  sanction  of  which  no  more  than  from  sixty 
to  eighty  deputies  took  part.    And  what  will  those  persons  who 
argue  the  ini^idity  of  my  election  say,  when  they  see  that  oa  die 
S2d  of  June,  1822,  this  same  congress,  of  itself,  without  any  apf^ 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  without  any  extraordifiaq[ 
concourse  tending  to  interrupt  the  deputies,  or  influence  thdj 
speeches;  unobstructed  by  my  presence,  and  unawed  by  W!f 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  at  a  time.alao  whea  tbt 
whole  garrison  was  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  tranquillity,  determiaed» 
with  the  absdiute  unanimity  of  one  hundred  and  two  members  at 
the  time  present,'  that  the  crown  should  be  hereditary  in  my 
family,  and  descend  in  the  direct  line  of  succession;  at  the 


^  Id  the  very  act  relating  thereto,  an  attempt  was  made  to  express  that 
the  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  dynasty  had  been  adopted  by  accla^ 
mation ;  and  it  was  not  done,  because  some  one  observed  that  the  point  bad 
been  discussed — a  circumstance  which  prevented  it  from  beiof;  stated  that 
the  measure  had  been  carried  by  acclamation^  notwithstanding  no  discusiloii 
whatever  had  taken  place. 
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cEkne  coofenring  the  tide  of  Prince  <^llie  Bttipifeoti  my  eMest  bm^ 
^trhosn  they  designated  a»  heir  to  the  throne ;  at  well  as  that  of 
Mexican  Princes  on  the  rest  of  my  familjTi  of  Prince  of  the  Union 
on  my  father,  and  of  Princess  de  Ituifaide  on  my  sister  i  Hiey 
also  drew  up  the  regulations  for  tl^  ina«gi»ratkMiH-aU  which  was 
done  without  any  ooie  of  those  motives  either  preceding,  or  con- 
ttibuting  to  these  measures  which  they  subseqoendy  alleged  in  order 
to  unralidate  my  being  raised  to  the  throne  by  acclamation.  Is  not 
this  to  acknowlege  and  sanction  rights  wl|ich  I  myself  gladly  re- 
nounced, and  am  determined  nerer  to  demand  back ;  although  I 
consider  that  I  am  fully  authorised  to  repel  falsehoods,  and  unmadb 
tbe  bad  faith  practised  towards*  me  ? 

In  order  to  avoid  complaints,  I  did  not  bestow  ttose  favors  and 
promotions  which  it  is  usual  to  lavish  m  oases  of  a  similar  natuve.' 
It  is  not  therefore  true,  that  I  distributed  money,  or  rank,  except 
diat  of  a  captaincy  to  a  sexjeant,  not  because  he  had  contributed 
to  my  elevation,  but  because  havmg  merited  the  highest  esteem 
from  the  corps  in  vriaich  he  served,  I  wished  to  give  the  sddiers  a 
proof  of  my  affection  towards  thcrai,  by  advancing  the  man  whom 
diey  considered  worthy  of  a  mote  elevated  rank.  Let  us  only 
«samitie  what  the  ccmgress  itself  said  to  the  Mexicans  after  eleet- 
iag^  me»  and  contrast  the  same  with  what  it  afterwards  made 
known  in  its  own  decree  cf  the  8th  of  April  m  die  current  year ! 
This  inconsistent  conduct  sdone  of  the  Aftsxican  legiriature  proves, 
in  terms  sufficiently  stnmg,  that  the  persons  ir^  subsequently 
placed  themselves  at  the  bead  of  the  Republican  party^  were 
destitute  of  the  vinoes  requisite  for  the  adof^n  of  such  afnrm  of 
government. 

I  have  often  said,  and  shi^  never  cease  to  repeat,  that  I  a^epted 
the  crown  in  order  to  render  my  country  a  service,  and  res^M  it 
from  impending  anarchy ;  although,  at  tihe  same  time^  I  was  f eUy 
parauaded  that  my  situation  in  hb  was  thereby  rendered  infinitelf 
worse  i.  that  I  should  be  persecuted  by  envy ;  diat  the  measures 
wluchit  would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  adopt  would  diq>lease 
many — it  beii^  impossible  to  satisfy  every  one ;  and  that  I  was 
about  to  clash  ifiih  a  body»  filled  vntl^  ambition  and  inflated  by 
pride — a  body  which»  whilst  it  was  crying  out  a^inst  despodsm^ 
was  laboring  to  concentrate  the  several  powers  of  the  state  within 
itseU^  leanring  the  monarch  as  a  mere  phantom;  a  body,  inshort, 
dia^  was  anxious  to  enact  and  execute  the  laws,  and  afterwands  sit  in 


'  *  Brisadier  Santana,  who,  as  before  stated,  bad  made  his  arraogements 
to  pre^aim  me  himself,  without  consulting  the  congress,  offered  and 
bestowed  promotion  on  those  efficenon  whom  he  placed  re^ancei  a  mea^ 
SMm  which  I  myself  disapproved  of. 
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judgment  on  any  vioktibns  of  them.  A  tjrranny  of  tbts  kintl^  wKetr 
exercised  by  a*  number,  is  evidently  more  insuflFerable  than  *wheii 
coming  from  a  single  man.  The  Mexicans  would  have  been  leas 
free  than  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers^  if  the  congress  had  been  able 
tocarry  all  its  projects  into  effect.  Possibly,  they  may  still  unde- 
ceive themselves ;  and  m  that  case,  I  hope  to  God  it  may  not  be  sc^ 
late  as  to  render  the  difficulties  of  establishing  a  suitable  and  equi- 
valent form  of  government  insuperable.  I  was  moreover  fully 
aware  that  I  was  going  to  become  a  slave  of  the  Mexicans  j  that  the 
service  I  had  undertaken  would  never  be  properly  appreciated ;  and 
that  in  exchange  for  what  some  persons  might  call  a  fortune,  faiuT 
in  my  opinion  quite  the  reverse,  I  was  about  to  forego  the  property 
derived  from  my  inheritance  as  well  as  acquired,  certainly  amply 
sufficient  to  enable  my  children  to  live  at  ease  in  any  part  of  t^ 
world. 

By  my  ascending  the  throne,  it  seemed  as  if  the  dissensions  had 
ceased :  the  embers,  however,  remained  hidden,  and  the  several 
parties  continued  their  machinations.     For  a  short  time,  they  dis- 
sembled y  when  the  conduct  of  the  congress  again  became  a  scan^ 
dal  to  the  people.     Repeated  informations  were  lodged  with  me  of 
clandestine  meetings,  held  by  various  deputies,  for  the  purpose  of 
.  overthrowing  a  government  to  which  the  whole  nation  h^i  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  a  religious  act  perforn^ed  in  several  pro- 
vinces, without  waiting  for  the  official  advices  of  what  had  occurred 
in  the  capital.     These  factious  plotters  were  well  convinced  that 
they  were  clashing  with  the  general  wish,  and,  in  order  to  have 
some  plea  to  amuse  and  delude  the  people,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  spread  a  report  that  I   was  seeking  to  establish  an  absolute 
government.     Yet  no  single  reason  could  they  ever  hiring  forward 
to  serve  as, a  proof  to  so  groundless  a  charge  !  How,  indeed,  could 
such  an  accusation  be  substantiated  against  one  who  had  already 
twice  refused  to  accept  the  crown  when  offered  to  him :  against 
one  who  at  a  thne  when  he  had  no  rival  in  the  public  estimation, 
and  no  competitor  for  the  command  of  the  armed  force,  not  only 
did  not  endeavor  to  preserve  the  unlimited  power  which  he  then 
held,  but  even  dismembered  it,  by  dividing  and  yielding  it  up  to 
others  ?  When  I  entered  Mexico,  my  will  was  law.     I  commanded 
the  public  force,  and  the  tribunals  had  no  other  powers  than  those 
derived  frqm  my  authority.     Could  I  have  been  more  absolute  than 
I  then  was  ?  And  who  compelled  me  to  divide  the  powers  which 
I  then  held  ?  Myself,  and  no  one  but  myself,  because  I  thus  con- 
sidered it  just.     At  that  time  I  did  not  seek  to  become  absolute, 
and  yet  it  is  said  that  I  afterwards  wished  it !  How  can  my  assail- 
ants reconcile  such  glaring  contradictions  as  these  ? 

The  true  reason  of  such  strange  conduct  on  the  part  of  Ae 
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congress  wa«»  that  this  machine  was  moved  by  an  Ibipolse  given 
to  it  by  its  directors  \  and  they,  influenced  by  those  grovelling  pas* 
sions  which  only  belong  to  degenerate  souls,  beheld  with  hatred 
ati<i  jealousy,  that  I  had  efiected  the  independence  of  the  country 
-without  the  aid  of  any  one  of  them,  whilst  they  wished  that  to 
them  we  should  be  indebted  for  every  thing  ;  and  as  they  neither 
had  courage  nor  talents  sufficient  to  resolve  to  take  part  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  they  were  anxious  to  figure  in  some  way  or  other  by 
deceiving  the  incautious,  at  a  time  when  they  had  nothing  else  to 
do  than  employ  their  time  in  rant  and  scholastic  disputations,  and 
in  raising  the  tone  of  their  voices  so  high  that  the  ignorant  might 
take  them  for  wise  men. 

So  many  informations,  complaints  and  demands  had  already 
come  into  my  hands,  that  I  could  no  longer  preserve  silence :  in  the 
first  place,  because  I  saw  the  public  tranquillity  and  security  en- 
dangered ;  and,  in  the  second,  because  the  documents  alluded  to 
had  been  received  through  the  regular  departments  of  government, 
and  I  should,  consequently,  have  been  rendered  answerable  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  world  for  any  of  those  misfortunes  by  which 
"we  were  threatened. 

I  therefore  determined  to  proceed  against  the  individuals  com- 
plained of,  in  the  form  and  mannier  most  consistent  with  my  own 
powers.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  dispute  these  powers,  let  him 
look  to  the  11th  article  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  which,  in  this 
respect,  was  then  in  fiiil  force  and  vigor  among  us.  On  the.  26th 
of  August,  I  ordered  proceedings  to  be  taken  for  the  detention  of 
the  deputies,  included  in  the  informations  lodged  with  the  govern-* 
ment,  and  against  whom  there  were  sufficient  proofs  to  show  that 
they  were  conspiring  against  the  state.'  Whether  these  proofs 
were  legal,  and  whether  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  resolve  on  a 
measure,  since  deemed  rash  and  despotic,  will  be  seen  from  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  subsequently  approved  of  in  all 
its  parts  by  the  council  of  state.^ 

'  Those  who  most  insisted  on  the  arrest  of  the  deputies;  those  who  then 
required  nothing  less  than  that  capital  punishraen 
on  them ;  those  who  communicated  tl>e  orders  and  thi 
the  very  same  persons  who  figured  in  the  last  revolutii 
converted  into  Republicans.  Santana,  verbally  and 
importuned  me  to  dissolve  the  congress,  offering  hin 
and  drive  the  members  out  of  the  ball  at  the  point  o 
varri  arranged  the  places  of  detention,  through  th 
belonging  to  his  own  corps;  and  he  himself  arrested  i 
Negrati,some  time  previous,  had  told  roe  that  some  d< 
be  taken,  as  the  congress  had  become  an  obstacle  to 
Calvo  took  down  the  examinations,  and  arrested  Brigac 
nearly  all,  hastened  to  felicitate  me  for  the  important  i 
to  the  country. 

^  One  of  the  counsellors  who  approved  of  the  attorney«genera?s  opinion 
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T\^  CBBgAwmmilowAfdiittaaaAtA  th»  mumndot  ef  ihgpnffth« 
dtftiiiiied,  and  alto  the  molifes  cf  their  detenci^i,  ia  etdef  that  dbty 
migbt  he  tried  by  it9  own  mendwuB*  I  opposed  tbedeliTevf  iialS 
fhfl  charges  were  tnbstantiated^  and  it  wae  deckled  by  wixiia  ih^ 
weft  to  be  triml }  as  I  could  by  no  means  agvee  that  indmdiMhi 
belonging  to  the  san^  body  should  be  judged  by  the  con^nesa  m 
the  cbaraeter  of  a  court  of  law>  wUlst  at  the  same  time  tfiey  wen 
SC»paetedof  being  ooncemedin<a  direct  consfHracy  against  the 
ttale.  Such  a  step^  adapted  in  tefetence  to  individuak  hefoagiag 
to  a  body,  the  majcmty  of  which  were  already  in  disrepute^  wouM 
have  been  incompatible  wM^ justice:  as  to  the  proofs  of  bad  (adth 
which  the  congress  had  evincedi  it  had  added  that  of  treatbig  lariA 
mariced  indifference  the  cemmumicatimis  which  I  had  trafwmkted 
to  the  House  on  the  9d  of  April,  reacting  the  secret  mancettVWi 
of  some  of  thef  members  compr^ended  in  my  notice,  s^  amoBg 
whom  was  the  person  then  acting  as  president,  who  n^a  indeUcals 
enough  personally  to  aas^t  at  the  sitting  in  which  the  matter  was 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  time  passed  on  in  disputes  and  trifling  matters  tin  the  SOth 
of  April  I  at  which  period  the  general  discontent  fose  so  high,  AsA  k 
was  evident  diat  the  forbearance  of  the  people,  so  gros^  lAnaed, 
was.  nearly  at  an  end.  The  pubHc  writers  became  loudee  hi  tbe^ 
MiTectives,  and  the  provinces  refused  to  oonrinue  their  allowa»eef 
to  representatives  who  did  not  discharge  their  duty.'  The  tOh 
tional  representation  had  already  become  contem|^le,  owing  to 
its  api^y  in  promoting  the  public  weUisre,  as  weft  as  its  readmess 
to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  state.  The  legishlure  no  kmgi^ 
commanded  respect,  owing  to  the  insupportoUe  pride  of  the  inem^ 
bars,  and  because  some  of  them  had  been  allowed  to  Mistam  at 
pubUc  sittings,  that  the  Iguala«plan  and  Ae  trearies  of  Gonbva 
wore  undesemng  of  consideration )  notwithstanding  ikef  tbett^ 
sdves  had  sworn  to  uphold  both  the  one  and  the  odier  on  eoM^ 
ing  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  and  although  these  were  the  bases 
£|iven  %o  them  by  their  constituents  as  a  guidance  to  their  cond^(;t•* 

was  Brigadier  Bravo^  at  present  a  member  of  the  executifs  pow^,  and  one 
of  the  first  leaders  of  the  last  revolution;  for  which,  among  oth^  thin^ 
they  alleged  as  a  pretext,  the  detention  of  the  deputies. 

^  The  de|)uties  who  had  no  other  means  of 'subsistence  than  thdr  allow- 
ances, notwithstanding  I  made  them  considerable  advances  of  money  from 
the  Treasury,  on  condition  of  the  same  being  reimbursed,  were  nevertheless 
driven  to  great  shifts.  Those  who  had  property  of  their  owii»  or  a  fixed  in* 
come,  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  the  allowances  granted  by  their  proviocest 
thus  giving  proofs  of  their  w^^t  of  generosity,  and  consideration  for  the  publk 
welfare. 

'  Tbey  treated  the  IgualarplsQ  with  contempt,  when  they  cpidd  do  noll)iD| 
else,  because  I  sustained  it  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  peoplsi 
No  sooner  was  I  withdrawn,  than  they  annt^ed  oae  of  (]ie  fisadaaMtil 
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For  le^If  9f  fo  gmit »  «agoii9ide»  paUiatiTiM  no  lc»%er  miC^^dj 
^O(or  ccwid  any  $ab8t»iiti»l  benefits  be  «pecte4  from  tl^  applioitHHt 
x>f  panial  vfmedie9.  Suoh  a  congress  neither  couM  npr  ought  to 
exist.  This  was  my  own  opinion  ;  and  it  was  confirmed  by  aU 
those  persons  whom  I  indi? idnally  conaulted  on  the  s^jec^  as 
neell  a&  by  a  meeting  of  llie  most  distinguished  inhabitants  whick 
I  publicly  held  in  my  own  palace^  and  to  whidi  I  summoned  men 
of  th^  best  reputation^  the  members  of  the  council  6i  statey  tht 
geoeials»  the  leading  miUtary  officers^  as  well  as  sev^ty-tvo 
deputies  to  the  congress* 

On  the  30th  of  October  I  sent  a  deq^tch  to  the  present  of 

the  congress*  telling  him  that  the  legislature  had  closed  its  labors «' 

I  transmitted  this  notic6  hj  a  military  officer,  without  any  other  fom 

malities  or  Tiolence^  and  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  same  day  the 

ooagvess  was  dosed)  without  any  one  attempting  to  take  part  in  the 

aflaiv :  on  the  contrary,  I  received  feliciutions  from  every  quarters 

and,  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence*  the  Mexicans  began  a^aio 

to  call  me  the  Liberator  of  Anahuac*  and  the  Father  of  tM  people. 

In  order  that  a  body  so  respectable  for  its  institution  slKmld 

not  be  missed,  and  that  it  might  not  be  believed  that  I  wished  to 

arrogate  to  myself  the  power  of  making  laws,  on  the  very  same  ^y 

the  congress  was  closed,  I.  substituted  in  its  stead  a  junta^  to 

which  I  gave  the  title  of  Constituent,  composed  of  some  of  tte 

former  members ;  the  number  of  whom,  intended  to  repreaei^  the 

whole  of  the  provinces,  amounted  to  forty-five  and  eight  sutetir- 

ttttes.    AU  had  been  duly  elected  by  their  respective  provinces,  frosa 

gll  of  which  representatives  w«re  (iierein  mcluded^    Their  duty 

was  confined  to  the  formation  of  a  convecatory  address,  and  the 

wercise  of  the  f unctbns  of  the  legislative  power  only  in  wrgent 

cases^  bearing  in  mind,  with  regard  to  the  first,  ibsi  necesdty  of 

avoiding  the  glaring  d^ects  of  the  one  drawn  up  bv  the  junta  of 

goifeniment,  and  devoting  their  chief  attention  to  the  best  means  of 

bases  of  the  commQn  wealth,  availing  themselves  of  a  sophi.sin ;  and  in  order 
to  cancel  the  calling  over  of  a  Bourbon  to  the  throne,  they  overthrew  the 
'  moderate  monarchy,  as  if  one  thing  had  any  connexion  with  the  other. 
On  tbeSthofApriltbey  decreed, "« that  the  Igvalap{4aa  and  Ueatieaof  GeidSN 
x%  should  oeaqe  to  be  in  Ibrce^  as  rssarded  the  form  of  Eovernment  and  the 
C^Ung  of  a  Bourbon  to  the  throner  the  nation  being  left  at  full  liberty  to 
adopt  the  form  of  government  it  might  think  proper.  Those  document!^ 
even  before  this,  were  no  longer  binding,  at  least,  as  far  as  reearded  the 
^Uing  over  of  a  Bourbon,  the  partannufled  by  the  congress;  but  this  Jocce 
was  lost,  becausi^  the  Madrid  government  had  refused  to  ratify  th^  tmarr 
laade  with  O'Donojuj^or  allow  any  of  the  Spanish  princes  to  answer  the  caQ 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  such  enactment  of  the 
congress. 

'  Thisdespalch  was  coaveved  by  Brigadier  Cortaxar.  It  was  he,  filled 
loth  del^t,  who  closed  the  doors  of  the  congrest;  and  yet  he  b^camf  imf 
of  the  most  strenuous  promoters  of  a  republic. 
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leairiiig  the  people  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom,  as  regarded  the 
elections ;  guarding  them,  nevertheless,  against  thKDse  plots  and  ma^ 
chinations  of  designing  men,  who  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
credulity. 

Fortunately,  so  far  my  determinations  were  attended  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  and  I  also  received  felicitations  for  the  instal- 
htioti  of  the  new  junta.  At  this  period,  the  empire  was  tranquil : 
the  government  labored  to  consolidate  the  public  prosperity,  and, 
our  internal  grievances  being  once  removed,  nothing  more  was 
wanting  than  for  us  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  John 
de  Ulua,  the  only  point  still  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  which 
commands  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz.  We  had  an  immediate  interest 
in  dislodging  the  enemy  from  this  fortress,  the  garrison  of  which 
was  regularly  relieved  by  fresh  troops  from  the  Havannah,  as  (be- 
sides being  an  impediment  to  our  commerce,  owing  to  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  it  afibrded  our  external  enemies  all  the 
facilities  for  an  invasion. 

Brigadier  Santana  commanded  the  armed  force  stationed  at 
Vera  Cruz,  and  he  was  besides  commandant-general  of  the  pro- 
vince, acting  under  the  orders  of  Echavarri,  captain-general  of  the 
same.  Both  were  in  possession  of  instructions  relative  to  the 
taking  of  the  castle ;  when,  unhappily,  jealousies  respecting  the 
command  arose  between  them,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
were  carried  so  far,  that  he  attempted  to  have  the  latter  assassinated 
in  a  sortie  that  was  to  be  made  by  the  Spaniards,  and  for  which  he 
had  made  his  arrangements.  Echavarri  owed  his  life  to  the 
bravery  of  a  dozen  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  hasty  and  injudicious 
conduct  of  his  assailants,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  cap- 
tain*generat  himself.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  repeated 
complaints  which  I  had  received  against  Santana  from  the  pre- 
vious captain -general,  the  provincial  deputation,  as  well  as  from 
Ae  board  of  trade,  and  particularly  from  a  number  of  persons 
residing  in  Vera  Cruz  j  from  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  corps 
which  he  hitnself  commanded,  and  also  from  various  officers  who 
complained  bitterly  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  and  pride  of  the 
governor,  reduced  me  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  him  a 
command  which  I  had  conferred  on  him,  at  a  time  when  I  consi- 
dered him  possessed  of  the  valor  and  virtue  requisite  in  an  officer; 
and  I  had  hoped  that  the  rank  in  which  I  placed  him,  would 
correct  the  defects  attributed  to  him  by  others.  I  further  trusted, 
that  experience  and  the  fear  of  displeasing  me  would  make  him 
more  circumspect  in  his  future  conduct.  I  had  confirmed  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  which  the  last  viceroy  had  bestowed  on  him, 
through  mistake ;  I  had  confided  to  him  the  comniAnd  of  one  of 
the  best  regiments  of  the  army,  as  well  as  that  of  our  most  important 
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fortified  toiprm*. besides  the  situadoo  of  br^pdieri  and  the-  second 
command  in  the  province.  I  had  always  distinguished  him,  and  \ 
did  not  wish  thati  on  this  last  occasion,  his  feelings  should  b# 
grounded.  I  directed  the-  minister  to  see  that  the  order  which  was 
to  remove  him  from  the  command,  should  be  couched  in  honor- 
able terms,  and  accompanied  by  another  calling  him  to  courty 
"where,  he  was  told  I  required  his  services  in  a  commission,  which 
he  cauld  not  consider  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  promotion. 

N^othing  sufficed  to  restrain  the  vehemence  of  Santana's  cha- 
racter.    He  considered  himself  offended,  and  resolved  to  avenge 
biitiself  of  one  who  had  loaded  him  with  benefits,  even  although 
the  sacrifice  were  the  ruin  of  his  country.     He  flew  to  prepare 
explosion  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  news  of  his  removal  from  the 
command  had  not  arrived,  and  where  the  greatest  part  of  the^ 
inhabitants  are  Spaniards,  whose  property  gives  them  a  considerable 
influence;  and  who  are  always  opposed  to  the  independence  of 
the  country,  as  by  it  they  are  deprived  of  that  exclusive  commerce 
which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed.     There  it  was  that  Santana 
proclaimed   a  republic.     He  flattered  the  officers  by  a  promise' 
o£  promotion ;  deceived  the  garrison  by  false  assurances ;  took 
the   honorable  part  of  the  inhabitants  by  surprbe,  and  intimidated 
the  neighborbg  towns  of  Alvarado  and  La  Antigua,  as  well  aa 
the   people  of  color  living  in  the  suburbs.     He  also  wished  to 
take  the  town  of  Jalapa ;  but  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  his  infantry  and  artillery,  as  well  as  the  complete  dis* 
persion  of  his  cavalry,  who  saved  theniselves  by  the  fleetness  o£ 
their  horses.     Whilst  Santana  was  attacking  Jalapa,  Alvarado  and 
La   Antigua,  of  themselves,  returned  to  the  protection  of  the 
government.    This  was  the  moment  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion^ 
and  punish  the  traitor.     General  Echavarri  and  Brigadier  Cor^ 
tazar,  who  commanded  strong  divisions  and  had  been  destined 
to  pursue  him,  were  enabled  to  take  Vera  Cruz  without  resistance, 
and  place  themselves  between  the  latter  and  Santana,  ia  order  to 
secure  him,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  whom  he 
had  been  able  to  collect  after  his  defeat.    They,  however,  did 
nothing. 

The  occurrence  at  Jalapa  undeceived  those  who  had  believed 
Santana's  impostures,  and  he  found  himself  confined  to  the  fortress 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Imperial  bridge — a  post  truly  military,  which 
was  covered  by  200  black  troops,  commanded  by  Don  Guadalupe 
Victoria.'    Shut  up  in  Vera  Cruz,  he  embarked  his  baggage,  and 

*  Felix  Fernandez  is  his  real  name,  that  of  Guadalupe  Victoria  being  one 
which  he  assumed  on  joining  the  former  insurrection.  He  possesses  the 
virtue  of  constancy ;  for,  although  with  the  guerillas  which  he  commanded 
he  obtained  no  advantages  in  favor  of  his  country,  he  did  not  present 
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lMMAfaia|p«nng<  iir  bkBfcIf  as  iveUit  dle«tlMrportimsia», 
^ftle^  who  were  idteady  aakii^  Aeir  anangeoaeate  to  fkfwwmf^ 
It)  t€ta  aa  di^  thoald  be  attacked* 

fac  ne  to  doubt  kia  -ptekkjf  tfa^  wat  -  mete  the  oasc^  aa  I  bad 
(ofBif  I  tbn  hf flf  npinifin  nf  hm  intf fi;rity  I  had  £Miod  Edavam 
iatamag  o£  the  wannett  pioofis  of  Inendahipw  I  had  ahooff 
tnatedlum  aa  a  brother^  and  raised  hkaffom.  nothing  ift  the 
poiKlicHhl  VDild  to  the  high  rank  which  he  dien  occupied.  I  bad 
iriacedconfideocftin  hint,  the  saaie  aa  if  he  had  bccD  my  own  aon^ 
and  I  noffr  tegret  being  under  die  necessity,  of  dma  speaking-  of 
hioki  hut  c«rtsbly  hist  actions  do  not  do  him  honor. 
:  I  gave  ordeca  for  the  town  to  be  besieged^  and  empoweeed  the 
gtoenai  to  act  ^  himself,  without  watting  fbr  the  determinatsooa 
ofithe  govemment^  in  aU  cases  in  whi^  he  slmuld  so  deena  it 
lasot.    With  troops>  artillery^  pnmsions^  military  storea  and 

t»  he  waa  amply  supplied*  The  garrkon  waa  intinHdated^ 
iO  kadii^  oflicera  besides  resolved  to  abandon  the  jiaeo. 
The  little  elevation  and  weakness  of  the  waUs  vcndeied  a*  assault 
oicts«n»elf  easy»  if  it  should  not  be  desirable  to  open  a.  beeac^ 
whioh  in  any  part  ni%ht  be  r^idered  practicable  in-  aa  hour^ 
Kotwithstandii^  alh  these  fscilitsea^  only  a  few  skiniiishea  todk 
ajbee  up  to  the  3d  of  Fdamaryi  >the  day-  on  wbidt  the  act  of 
€!sua«Mata waasignedjaadb^ means. ofwhtdithe^  besiegesiand 
besieged  joined  together^  in  ocder  to  ie*esteblisfa  the  congfes8»  the 
onli^ofaject  whidi  at  that  time  they  said  they,  had  m  wwt 

■Tim  princq>al  error  whidi  I  ceminly  chink  I  committed  during 
m^goremment^  was.  not  taking  the  oonunand  of  the.  army  ea 
mjaeU^  fnom  the  moment  I  oi^lit  to.  have  been  sensible  of  JBda;^ 
wtti?s  defiBctkxi.  I  was  deceived  by  my  extreme  confidence  in* 
hias^  a  fault  which,  I  am  wdl  awaie,  is  alwaya  pcdudickd  kaa 
.  because  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  m  the  pe»» 
^  of  the  hanan  heart  may  gow*^    It  has^abceady.  been  shown^ 


Uneelf  la  Ifas.  coasiitutedaiilbQiitiet  to  solicit  a  pardon;  hut 
wandering  in  the  woods,  through  the  aid  of  some  of  his  friends.  Tha  Is^ 
^vernmont  of  Mexico  made  him  a  general,  without  assigning  any  particular 
Gbmmand  to  him,  and  the  congress  appointed  him  a  member  or  the  exe- 
cutive poH»er. 

^  ^  fiaaavairi  was  a.nHMtMtcaptaii^  oredooked  byitke  nearqivaud  lanied 
la  one  of  tjba  woi^ftt  districts  or  the  vicerqyalty.  In  little  more  ttym  a  jesr« 
I  raised  him  to  the  rank  uf  brigadier-genecal;  knight  of  the  imperial  order 
of  Ouadahtpe;  my  own  aide-de-camp,  and  captain-generat  of  the  province^ 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oajaca.  This  Spaniard  was  among  those  whom  I  loaded 
with  benefits,  and  one  of  the  number  whom  I  intended  should  form  that 
bond  of  union  and  fraternity  which  I  always  proposed  to  myself  to  establitb 
hetween  Americans  and  reninsulars,  so  extremely  expedieiit  to  IwA 
tuitions.  *  »     * 
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ikat  it  Wat  aoc  iba  ione  of  oouaCffjr  wh«&  indacfedffiaHlmB.M 

raise  the  crj  in  favor  of  a  republic  %  and  it  nray  be  easily  imagined 

^rhether  it  was  any  feeling  of  that  kind  "fAtudtL  inf  nenced  Sehav 

Tani's  oondttcty  when  it  is  further  stated  tfaat^  about  Aesame 

time^  commisnoners  from  the  l^>ani|k  government  arrived  mt  thi 

cn^le  cf  St.  John  de  Ulua,  in  order  to  paoify  tfa^  ptiTtof  Amtticn 

which  they  considered  was  in  a  slate  of  insnrl?ecti«.    Eichav»cti 

Altered  into  correspondence  with  these  conmnssioners^as  weU  ni 

iprith  the  govemer  of  the  castie.     He  suddenly  forgot  his  just 

resanttnent  against  Santana,  ami  identifyix^  himseif  with  the 

latter  in  political  opinions^  he  forsook  the  frt^iddiip  by  which  fat 

was  bound  to  others*  as  well  as  mdiat  he  owed  to  die  Mexicant* 

He  even  sacrificed  his  own  hottOTi'  by  adhering  to  the  party  (xf  hh 

enemyy  after  recdviag  so  many  decided  prcNofi  of  hn  petsooat 

enmity  towards  him.    To  capitulate  with  such  m  nrnn^  when  be 

was  so  much  superior  to.  him  in  fbrcesi  was  a  black  and  indeliUe 

stain  in  the  character  of  Greneral  Echavarru    Was  it  that.liM 

latter  remembered  his  Spani^  origin^  and  £rit  4e«rous  of  rendering 

to  his  countrjmen  a  service  in  order  thereby  to  obliterate  die 

recollection  of  his  pievbus  conduct  ?    I  have  prefcrred  ab^aildng 

from  passing  my  own  judgment  on  his  actioas*  leavii^  those  to 

decide  the  pcnnt  who  cannot  be  charged  with  partiality.^ 

The  act  of  Casa-Mata  being  celebrated^  and  the  besiegers  and 
besieged  united,  the  troops  ami  their  leaders  precipitated  theni* 
srives,  like  a  torrent)  through  the  provinces  of  Vera  Crue  and  La 
Puebla»  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  government^  or  showing 
^  least  consideration  towarcb.  me»  notwithstanding  it  was  er* 
presdy  stipulated  that  the  aforesaid  act  should  be  transmitted  to 
me  \  which  was  done  by  a  commission  confined  to  one  officer^  wha 
presented  himself  when  the  whole  army  was  in  motion,  all  the 
points  occupied  which  time  had  allowed,  them^  and  without,  any 
injunction  to  wait  for  an  answer,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  was 
adnsitted  or  rejected,  whdly  or  in  put.  It  was  also  stipuhteti 
in  the  act,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  against  my  person  and 
authority^ 

The  Marquess  de  Vivanco  conrnianded,  ad  interim,  at  La 
Puebla*  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  had  received  personal 
favors  from  me.  He  never  could  have  been  a  republican — ^h^ 
personally  abhorred  Santana ;  and  he  was  besides  bated  by  the  army 
for  his  anti-independent  principlesf  as  well  as  his  harsh  charaiS 
ter  :  nevertheless,  Vivanco  also  joined  the  rebels,  and  La  Puebla 
refused  to  obey  the  government.  I  went  forth,  in  order  to  take 
up  a  position  between  Mexico  and  the  rebels,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  tfiem  without  violence  \  being  disposed  to  forget  the  past} 
as  well  as  every  thing  that  rdated  to  myself.    It  was  agfeed 
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bttween  as  'drat'  a  n^' congress ishould '  be  assembled ;  the  dan- 
iKxattory  address  <for  ^hich,  on  December  8th,  was  taketi  'into 
coibideration  by  the  constituent  junta,  and  was  to  be  immediate! jr 
ohtnilated  in  a- printed  fbrm.*     Liftiits  were  fixed  for  the  troops  of 
b6th' parties;   and  it 'was   fohnally   stipulated  and   agreed    that 
matters' shouU -remain- in  that  stateuntil  the  national  representation 
Hiould  be  ass«nbled,'and  decide  the  point  in  dispute  i  each  pledging 
to  abide  by: its  "decision.     Thus  was  it  covenanted  by  the  com- 
missiohers,  for  thra  purpose  specially  empowered  by  me.     Again 
wisre' the  conditions  thus  agreed  on  violated  to  my  detriment, 
by  the  opposite  party  passing  beyond  the  limits  traced  out,  and 
b}r  their  sending  forward  specious  emissaries  to  all  the  provinces, 
in  order  to  persuade  them  to  adhere  to  the  act  of  Casa-.Mata; 
vhicfa,  in  fact,  was  done  by  many  of  the  provincial  deputations. 
Iri  tendering  tiieir  adherence,  however,  they  did  not  fail  to  protest 
their  tespect  towards  me ;  declaring  that  they  opposed  every  thing 
that  might  be  attempted  personally  again&t  me:  sentiments  which 
die  people  expressed,  notwithstanding  the  seductive  arts  employed, 
arid  theirbekig  overaiw^d  by  a  military  force. 
'_  'My  adversaries  have  asserted,  that  I  wished  to  raise  myself  up 
into  an  absolute  monarch.    The  falsehood  of  this  accusation  has 
already  been  proved.    They  also  ventured  to  allege  against  me, 
flat  I  had  enriched  myself  w^  the  monies  of  the  state  j  whereas, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  at  the  present  moment,  I  have  no 
other  reliance  for  my  subsistence  than  the  pension  assigned,  and 
the  debt  due  to  me  from  the  nation.     Should  any  one  know  of 
funds  belonging  to  me  lodged  in  any  foreign  bank,  I  hereby 
convey  them  over  to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  distribute  them 
as^fae  pleases.^    It  has  been  said  that  it  was  a  crime  on  my  part, 

,  *  The  act  of  Casa-Mata  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary, whilstat  the  commencement  of  December  the  convocat6ry  address 
for  the  n€w  congress  was  concluded.  Hei^ce  it  follows,  that  I  had  never 
thought  of  taking  on  myself  the  leeislative  power ;  neither  was  the  assem- 
bling of  the  new  congress,  which  it  has  been  alleged  was  to  make  an  offer 
of  that  kind  to  me,  the  real  cause  for  raising  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
proceeding  to  the  formation  of  the  above-mentioned  act. 

*  The  best  proof  that  I  did  not  enrich  myself  is,  that  I  am  not  now  rich. 
I  have  not  even  what  I  possessed  at  the  time  I  undertook  the  estabUshmeat 
of  independence.  Far  from  appropriating  any  public  property  for  my  owa 
i|^e,  I  did  not  even  take  from  the  Treasury  the  allowances  granted  to  me. 
The  junta  of  government  ordered  a  million  of  dollars  to  be  paid  over  to  me 
out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  abolished  inquisition,  and  that  t  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  lands  equal  to  twenty  sauare  leagues  in  the  interior 
provinces.  Of  all  this  I  did  not  receive  even  a  rial.  The  congress  ordered  that 
whatever  could  be  disposed  of  should  be  advanced  to  me  for  my  expenses; 
and  the  constituent  junta  assigned  me  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
annually.    Nothing  did  I  receive  beyond  what  was  indispensably  necessary 
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first,  to  detain  a6meof  thcf  dqiuties  of  the  congress^  andseiofuUjfy 
to,  change  the  form  of  that  assembly.     I  have  already  replied  t<>. 
tliese  charges.    It  has  moreover  been  insinuated  that  I  did  not 
respect  private  property,  because  I  made  use  of  the  convoy  of 
silver^  amounting  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollass» 
"which  left  Mexico,  destined  to  the  Havannah,  on  the  2  2d  of  Oot. 
tober.     To  this  I  answer,  that  the  congress,  urged  by  government 
to  provide  means  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury,  specially 
empowered  me  to  seize  on  any  existing  fund;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  privately  informed  me,  through  the  medium  of  some  of  the. 
deputies,  that  they  had  the  convoy  in  question  in  view  when  they 
conferred  these  powers  on  me :  a  circumstance  which  was  not 
expressed  in  the  decree,  in  order  that,  during  the  interval  which, 
necessarily  must  elapse  before  the  arrangements  for  the  seizure 
could  be  carried  into  effect,  the  owners  might  not  have  an  oppor-. 
tunity  of  withdrawing  the  amount  .respectively  belonging  to  esich. 
No    funds  remained  to  pay  the  army;  the  public  functionaries. 
were  left  destitute ;  the  revenue  was  completely  exhausted ;  no 
one  disposed  to  lend ;  and  resources,  which  might  have  been  so- 
licited from  some  foreign  power,  required  time,  whilst  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment  would  admit  of  no  delay.^  Notwithstanding 
this  pressure,    being,  fully  sensible  how  much  the  property  of 
private  individuals  ought  to  be  respected,  I  never  should  have 
agreed  to  the  measure  recommended  by  the  congress,  if  I  had  not 
had  sufficient  motives  for  believing  that  in  the  convoy  alluded  to 
there  were  monies  going  to  the  Spanish  government  under  feigned 
names  ;  and  that,  as  it  was,  the  whole  of  the  property  was  destined 
to  the  Peninsula,  where,  collectively,  it  would  be  employed  in 
encouraging  the  party  opposed  to  the  Mexicans. 
.   I  conceive  that  I  have  thus  successfully  repelled  the  imputation 
levelled  against  me,  in  reference  to  the  property  seized  under 
Convoy ;  more  particularly,  when,  ];)esides  the  above  explanations 
respecting  my  impressions  and  the  motives  of  my  conduct,  I  caa 
further  add^  that  the  foreigners  who  were  enabled  to  prove  that 
any  part  of  the  property  seized  belonged  to  them,  obtained  orders 
from  me  to  receive  immediate  reimbursement.  But,  even  granting^ 

for  my  subsistence.  Another  proof  that  interest  is  not  a  niHng  passion 
with  me  is,  that  when  the  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  were  voted  me,  I 
appropriated  a  third  part  for  the  encouragement  of  mining.  Neither  did  I 
enrich  my  own  relatives  by  lucrative  situations — I  did  not  bestow  a  place 
on  a  single  one.  Those  who  received  any  situations  from  me  were  fully 
entitled  to  them,  in  the  strict  order  of  promotion. 

^  Negotiations  with  an  English  house  for  a  loan  were  on  fopt,  and  matters 
in  a  jgood  train ;  but  the  final  arrangement  required  six  mbnths,  and  the 
public  wants  were  urgent  and  pressing. 
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wfdidi  I  tih  b^  no  means  duyoted  t»  do»  diat  tlRre  ifrAt 
ding  wrong  in  seizing  the  funds  in  question^  to  whom^  let  me 
adc>  dught  me  fauk  to  be  attributed  ?  To  me,  who  had  no  pomNt 
whatever  to  raise  contributions,  or  loans  s  or  to  the  o^ngress^  who, 
dimtlg  a  period  of  eight  months,  had  not  supported  the  rev^mu^ 
or  Revised  a  single  financial  plan  i  To  me,  who  could  not  do  otlierk 
wise  than  execute  a  peremptory  law ;  or  to  the  congress, .  wh0 
dictated  itf  Through  what  fatality^  therefore,  does  it  happen>  Aat 
my  reputation  is  to  suffer  for  what  was  no  other  tlum  the  effsot 
of  the  indolence  and  malice  of  odiers  i 

The  act  of  Casa-Mata  served  as  a  complete  justification  to  my 
determinations  with  regard  to  the  congress,  takea  in  August 
and  October^  The  political  change  effected  by  that  act^  was  n» 
other  than  the  realisation  of  a  plan  at  the  time  pwsued  by  the 
conspirators  withia  its  walls.  On  this  last  occasion,  no  step  did 
^y  take  that  was  not  etactly  conformable  to  the  charges  result- 
ing from  the  examinations  and  preliminary  proceedings  instituted 
at  the  time  some  of  the  deputies  were  detais^ed.  The  points  oa 
which  the  cry  of  alarm  was  first  to  be  raised ;  the  military  corps 
inost  implicated  ^  the  persons  who  were  to  direct  the  rerolutionf 
what  was  to  be  done  with  me  and  ihy  family ;  what  i«^as  to  lie 
decreed  by  the  congress  and  the  government,  subsequently  cd  be 
established — all  is  to  be  found  on  record  in  the  prelinuaary  pro- 
ceedings above  mentioned*  Yet,  let  me  ask,  what  better  proof 
could  be  required  to  show,  that  the  detention  of  the  depu^s^  tW 
ipemodelling  of  the  conmss,  and  the  seizure  of  the  convoy>  were 
ibt  the  real  causes  of  the  late  change  ? 

I  several  times  endeavored  to  have  an  interview  with  th^  leaders 
of  the  opposite  party,  without  being  able  to  obtain  mora  thmi » 
vague  answer,  coilveyed  in  a  private  letter  from  £chav;uTi«  No 
doubt  they  were  withheld  by  the  crime  committed^  and  cfm^ 
founded  by  their  own  ingratitude.  They  were  enraged  to  sec  that 
the^were  treated  with  indulgence;  and  this  is  another  prorf  irf 
dieii-  weskneis,  notwithstanding  they  were  well  awoire  that  I  was 
always  resdy  to  pardon  my  enemies,  and  that  I  aever :  avaibd 
myself  of  the  authority  which  I  held  to  avenge  personal  ofiSmoes.  ^ 

The  occurrences  at  Casa-Mata  had  served  to  unite  the  Republi- 
cans and  Bourbonists,  who  never  could  have  be^n  reconciled  ta 
each  other,  unless  it  had  been  for  the  mutual  object  of  destroyiBg 
me.  It  was,  therefore,  the  interest  of  this  new  party  to  throw  off 
the  mask  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  themselves  known*  This 
could  not  be  done,  without  withdrawing  me  from  the  supreme, 
command.  I  consequently  resolved,  as  soon  as  i  was  able  to 
return  to  the  capital,  to  assemble  the  vdry  same  congress  which 
bad  been  remodelled.    I  then  abdicated  the  crown,  and  requested 
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to  te  iUowed  to  ef^grtte^  a  wiA  which  I  made  known  to  Ae 
legisIsKdre  power  through  the  medium  of.  the  minister  of  fordgn 
affairs. 

I  surrendered  up  the  supreme  command,  because  I  was  then 
seleased  from  the  obligations  which,  contrary  to  my  own  inclina* 
tionsy  led  me  on  to  obtain  it.    The  country  no  longer  required  my 
services  a^nst  external  enemies — ^they  had  all  disappeared,  and» 
ae  regarded  the  internal  ones,  far  from  being  useful,  my  presence 
mt^t  be  injurious,  as  it  would  afford  a  pretext  for  its  being  said 
that  the  ciyil  war^  in  that  case  inevitable,  was  entirely  occ^ioned 
by  my  ambition,  and  operate  as  a  motive  for  the  parties  to  conceal 
their  political  hypocrisy  for  some  time  longer.     I  did  not  do  it 
through  a  dread  of  my  enemies^ — ^I  know  them  all,  ahd  am  well 
aware  of  their  intrinsic  worth.    My  resolution  was  formed,  not 
because  I  had  lost  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  or  the  love  of 
die  soldiery.     I  was  fully  confident  that,  if  I  raised  my  voice,  the 
greater  part   of  the  troops  would  join  the  brave  men  vrho  fttiH 
accompanied  me,  and  the  few  who  remained  would  do  the  same 
at  the  first  rencontre,  or  otherwise  experience  a  defeat.     With 
greater  reason  did  I  rely  on  the  people,  as  many  of  the  towns  had 
consulted  me  on  the  suoject  of  the  conduct  they  ought  to  pursue^ 
in  so  critical  an  emergency,  at  a  time  when  they  all  did  not  cease 
to  obey  my  orders,  in  which  I  strictly  enjoined  them  to  remain 
tranquil,  as  being  most  conformable  to  their  own  interests  and  my 
reputation.  -  In  the  department  of  state,  as  well  as  in  the  captain- 
general's  office  of  Mexico^  the  addresses  of  the  principal  towns  will 
be  found,  together  with  my  answers,  all  recommending  peace,  arid 
that  the  effusion  of  blood  should  be  avoided. 

The  love  of  -  my  country  led  me  on  to  Iguala ;  it  was  my 
ttepping-stone  to  the  throne,  and  the  same  feeling  caused*  me  to 
descend  from  so  dangerous  a  height.  Still,  at  this  distance,  and 
after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  I  do  not  repent  of  hating  relinquished 
the  sceptre,  or  of  acting  as  I  did.  I  quitted  the  land  of  my  birth^ 
after  obtaining  for  it  the  blessings  of  freedom,  in  order  to  become 
a  foreigner  in  another  hemisphere,  accompanied  by  my  numerous 
and  delicate  family,  destitute  of  all  other  means  than  the  claims 
above  mentioned,  and  a  pension  on  which  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  by  diose  who  know  what  revolutions  are,  ahd  the  state  in 
which  I  myself  left  Mexico. 

Persons  will  not  be  wanting  who  may  attribute  to  a  want  of 
fioresight,  or  weakness,  on  my  part^  the  re-establishmeht  of  a 
congress,  of  whose  irregularities  I  was  fully  aware,  and  whose 
members  could  not  cease  to  be  my  most  decided  enemies.  My 
reasons  for  this  measure  were,  my  anxiety  that  some  known 
authority  should  remain,  and  because  the  assembling  of  another 
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congfflis  ftqvred  lube^  wlubt  exn^g  cltenmiitmoH  atto^redof  as 
Maf.  If  any  athet  ^aa  had  been  adopted,  anavohf  wa$  iaeiatalilet 
as  soon  as  the  parties  discoyered  their  real  designs,  when  the 
dtssbltttion  c^  the  state  must  necessariij  have  foHow^.  Even  on 
that  occasion,  I  wished  to  mak(B  die  last  aacrifioe  in  behalf  of  my 
country. 

,  To  this  same  congress  did  I  leare  the  choice  of  the  jlhce  wrheoa 
I  was  her^ter  to  dwell,  as  well  as  the  appointmeirt  of  the  troc^ 
hitended  to  accompany  me  as  an  escort,  td  the  poit  of  embaxfau 
tion.  The  congress  nxed  mi  a  port  in  .the  Mexican  guljA,  and 
500  men,  as  an  escort.  I  wished  that  the  escort  should  be  adected 
eut  of  the  troops  who  had  withdrawn  from  my  obedience  :uid 
commanded  by  General  Bnrvo,  whom  I  also  chose  out  of  the  pMty 
exposed  to  me,'  ia  order  to  show  that  it  was  no  motire  of  (head 
&at  induced  me  to  decline  the  contest,  and  lay  down  my  arms, 
in  order  to  deliver  myself  up  into  the  hands  of  •persons  of  whose 
bad  faith  I  had  already  such  f^tal  experience. 

The  day  on  which  I  intended  to  leave  Mexico  I  was  unable  to 
^rry  my  design  into  effect,  being  prevented  by  the  peopk*  Whm 
the  army  which,  without  knowing  why,  was  called  the  Lk>effating  . 
Army»  entered  the  city,  no  demonstration  was  evinced  that  canld 
be  taken  as  a  favorable  reception*  The  troops  were  quartered,  and 
the  artillery  posted  in  the  principal  avenues  of  the  dtj^.  In  the 
towns  thricugh  which  I  passed,  which  were  few,  because  qaie  was 
taken  to  convey  me  from  one  estate  to  another,  the  people  xmt 
ceived  me  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and,  nocwididEaading  tin 
tiolence  with  which  they  were  treated  by  my  conductors,  the 
inhabitants  ran  forth,  anxious  to  see  and  give  me  the  most  ^ceie 
testimonies  of  theiir  love  and  respect.  After  my  departure  from 
Mexico,  the  armed  force  restrained  the  people,  who  stiU  hailed  me 
with  shouts  of  applause ;  and  when  the  Marquess  de  Vivanco^ 
in  his  character  of  generaUin-chief,  harangued  the  troops  left  by  me 
in  Tacubaya,  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear  them  cry  out,  ««Long 
live  Augustin  the  First,''  and  witness  the  disregard  ^own  to  his 
harangue.  These  and  many  others  w|iich,  if  th^y  were  mentioned, 
would  not  appear  in  the  mere  light  of  trifles,  jare  demonstrations 
tending  to  show  that  my  being  withdrawn  from  the  suprene^ 
tommand  was  by  no  means  conformable  to  the  general  will. 

I  had  before  ^clared,  that  as  soon  as  I  became  sensible  that  my 
government  had  ceased  to  be  agreeable  to  the  people,  or  that  my 
remaining  at  the  head  of  afiairs  was  likely  to  disturb  the  pubik 
tranquillity,  I  would  willingly  descend  from  the  throne.    I  had 

^  Of  the  troops  I  had  in  Tacubaya,  I  took  with  me  two  out  of  e^h  com- 
pan^,  in  order  to  tranquillis^  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  and  for  them  to 
allow  me  to  depart. 
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farther  ad<led,  diat  if  the  natton  eho§e  a  kind  of  gorernmetiti  in 
my  opinion,  injurious  to  it,  I  would  not  contribute  to  its  estaMith- 
ment,  because  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  principles  to  act 
contrary  to  what  I  consider  just  and  expedient }  but  that  I  would 
nererthelessmake  no  opposition,  although  it  were  in  my  power^ 
and  that  I  would  abandon  my  country  for  ever.  Such  was  the 
assurance  which  I  gave,  in  October  1821,  to  the  general  junta  of 
goremment,  and  repeatedly  to  the  congress,'  as  well  as  to  the 
constituent  junta  and  the  troops.  I  repeated  the  same  to  many 
individuals,  in  private  and  in  public.  The  time  arrived — ^I  kept 
my  word ;  and  I  have  to  thank  my  persecutors  for  having  afibrded 
me  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  to  the  world  that  my  words 
tirere  always  in  strict  accordance  with  my  sentiments. 

My  greatest  sacrifice  has  been  to  abandon  a  country  at  all  times 
so  dear  to  me ;  an  idolised  father,  whose  advanced  age  of  80  pre- 
vented me  from  bringing  him  with  me ;  a  sister,  whom  I  cannot 
recollect  without  grief,  and  relatives  and  friends,  who  were  my 
companions  from  my  childhood,  and  whose  society,  in  happier 
times,  constituted  the  best  part  of  my  life. 

Mexicans !  this  record  will  reach  you.  Its  principal  object  is 
to  manifest  to  you  that  the  best  of  your  friends  never  rendered 
himself  unworthy  of  the  afiection  and  confidence  which  you  once 
lavished  on  him.  Fatal  to  me  as  was  your  choice,  my  gratitude 
will  end  only  with  my  life.  When  you  instruct  your  cmldren  in 
the  history  of  your  country,  inspire  them  with  love  for  the  first 
commander  of  the  army  which  obtained  for  you  a  triple  guarantee 
to  your  independence  ;  and  if  mine  should  ever  require  your  aid 
and  protection,  remember  that  their  father  employed  the  best 
portion  of  his  life  in  laboring  to  render  you  happy.  Receive  mf 
last  adieu,  and  may  happiness  attend  you ! 

Qow^rxf  Houie^  in  the  vicinity  of  Leghorn^ 
September  27/A,  1823. 

■  I  always  expressed  my  sentiments  frankly;  and  as  a  proof  1  appeal  ta 
whaft  I  said  to  the  congress  on  taking  leave. 
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A  MEMORIAL, 


THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

LORD  VISCOUNT  GODERICH, 

ON  THE  FITNESS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  BANK  OF   ENGLAND,— 

OF  THE  COUNTRY  BANKS,— AND  OF  THE  BRANCH  BANKS  OF 

ENGLAND.— TO  THE  WANTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  : 

AND  ON 

THE  AMPLE  MEANS  OF  PROTECTION,  WHICH  PRIVATE  BANKERS 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  HAVE,  AGAINST  THE  MONOPOLY  OF  THE 
BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  HENRY  BURGESS. 

SECOND  EDITION. 
LONDON:— 1828. 


To  the  Bight  HonoraMe  Lord  Viscount  Goderich,  First  Lord 
Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury. 

T%e  Memorial  of  Ue^ry  Burgess^  of  81,  Lombard  Street, 
in  the  City  of  London, 
Showeth; 

7hat  your  memorialist,  feeling  the  greatest  anxiety  that  your 
Lordship,  and  His  Majesty's  present  goferriment,  should  adopt 
principles  and  recommend  measures,  in  regard  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  currency,  founded  on  a  correct  knowlege  of  the  case; 
has  determined,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  presumption  for 
so  doing,  forthwith  to  submit  his  reflections,  on  one  part  of  this 
momentous  subject,  to  your  Lordship's  consideration. 

That  your  memoriaUst  firmly  believes,  that  ruin  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  misery  the  most  aggravated,  have  been  produced,  solely 
because  the  government,  the  parliament,  and  public  bodies,  have 
all  along  proceeded  to  act  on  erroneous  or  defective  information, 
in  regard  to  the  money  and  banking  affairs  of  this  country. 

That  your  memorialist,  by  much  intercourse  with  bahkers,^ 
deems  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  opinieas; 
but  he  prays,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  for  your  Lordship's 
serious  attention  to  his  statement ;  because  he  has  had  very  pecu- 
liar opportunities  of  observing  the  habits,  and  knowing  the  interests 
and  opinions,  of  farmers,  graziers,  traders,  and  the  secondary  class 
of  manufacturers :  these,  which  in  the  aggregate  form  the  great 
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central  body  ofthe  industrioiW'iHfnimiif  the  cofinnofiity ;  on  whom 
mainly  depend  the  wealth/  pro«pan(y#  and  power  of  the  state  ;  have 
never  been  properly  conBulted,  as  to  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  their  ddiMiiioii  ^'Al  bfe  4lftct4d  b)r  ttrbititly  chides  in  the 
money  iiffairs  of  the  country. 

^bii  viewed  Id  fi^htiot)  to  th^  public  and  prlvdfe  niooey 
engtig^til^nts  of  the  kingdotn,  th^  gtmm  c|U^stioil  of  ttue  Cni-redtjr 
is  involved  in  p^pt^xSty  arid  dtfliculty :  yout  mettibrialist  Ivill  there- 
fore not  be  guilty  of  the  gross  ifidiscfetion  of  attempting  to  convey, 
by  memorial)  his  reflections  on  any  but  that  part  of  the  snbjeot 
wnich  requires  the  immediate  consideration  and  interposition  ofthe 
governm^t.  tie  wiU^  therefore,  confine  his  observations  to  the 
Bank  of  England — to  thfe  private  bahk  system, — ^and  to  the  effect 
on  bankers  in  geucral>  and  on  the*  cornminiily,  of  establishing 
Branch  Banks  and  suppressing  country  banks. 

When  the  remarkable  (6tketi  of  atfcirm^in  the  beginning  ofthe 
year  1826^  threatened  to  exterminate  a  sreat  proportion  of  c<Muitry 
bank-note  circulation,  yoiir  memorialist  was  one  who  hastily 
adopted  the  erroneous  opinioni  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  direc* 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  establish  branches  to  meet  the 
4tth^ent^4  f  lie  CKmiordihary  and  tlrtpreced(einled  nature  of  Ultil 
emergency^  greatly  extenuates  any  errdr  of  judgment4  The  ctirec* 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  England  resolved  to  establish  branches,  to  re- 
medy distr^s^irtg  teoaporai^y  lind  local  incouVei^itote^.  Lookalg  at 
the  early  professions  t)f  the  Bbnk  directol*d,  as  set  forth  inopan 
court  by  the  governor,  to  limit  their  operations  to  *^  plac^ed  where 
die  paHibuh^l*  accommodation  they  had  the  power:  of  famishiiit 
was  justly  required  {"'^^at  their  retetit  mtasurea  abd  tiveir  avowed 
purposes^  no  hian  of  aenie  will  deny  thai  the  preaeat  olgecta  efthe 
directors  ^re ;— »to  present  the  circulation  of  Ml  notes  mit  those  of 
the  BkHk  of  Engliind^  and  to  obtain  all  die  mo^tluiirative  bft^kng 
bbsini9ss  of  the  ooantry ^  The  first  thisy  will  tfp^edily  endeavor  to 
atcomplish  by  a  tieW  law  ^  the  second,  they  will  attain  fa^  offisring 
cheaper  terms  to  the  public,  and  einktng  th^  capital-  ^»ck^of>  the 
p^efprietora  in  eitabtiftfaing  eona^iiona,  till  all  weakby  bankers  are 
driven  from  the  field  of  competition^  and  th^y  have  an  undiatorbwl 
monopoly  i  * 

The  Bank  of  EngUnd  -was  eatttblished^  by  royal  «bat<b^  in  tfa» 
year  '\^9G;  and  their  Miajesties  cotofi^nMd  the  Govern^  4nd 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  **  one  body  pbliiic  and  c^* 
pbnite,^ with  " perpetual  saccesston \*'  deseribiifg their  mati^  ''tia 
be  a  4«sire  to  |>fOtiioi%  the  pnblic  g<M>d  and  benefit  of  oikr  pMpli; 
KAidi  In  th^Hf  p»e«Mitii  k  chieiy  designed  iitd  btiMidii^  • 

*  ^  t»M^tlM13^l^ile#^a^r,  ^f^mheMMtH,  191^^    v.; ...;    > 
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IHmeomllfW^  cMcliloted %kw  nffun^  diiriiig  ISOyt ain,  ybkfrwib 
the  ;ear  1696  to  the  year  18^  wholly  in  London;  and  ihey  con^ 
fined  their  operations  almost  exclusively  to  inmsacUons  with  the 
fpovernment ;  and  with  the  cbarlerad  benka  of  Scotland  and  Irdand; 
and  to  making  loans  to  merchants  by  discounting  bills.  During 
.lb»t  peri^  they  scarcely  interfered  in  any  manner  with  the  gener^u 
iMttakifig  business  of  the  country^ 

Xhe  Batk  of  England  can  receive  but  little  of  the  surplus 
empital  of  the  country,  because  it  allocs  no  interest  for  money 
deposited*  The  giving  of  interest  would,  on  its  fixed  and  linre^ 
versible  principles,  and  under  the  management  of  almost  any  set  of 
directors^  soon  cause  ruin  to  the  establishment ;  yet  the  great  cha*> 
jracteristic  of  the  country  banker  is  tbtt  of  agent  for  the  affluent^ 
mho  employ  him  to  invest  their  surplus  capital  judiciously  amimgst 
the  industrious.  The  present  constitution  of  society  renders  the 
bcarrowing  of  money  from  the  rieb^ofi  interest^  and  lending  it  to.  the 
necessitous^  so  natural  and  urgent,  that  it  was  cari^ied  on  for  a  long 
iperiod  in  England,  chiefly  by  scriveners ;  encumbered  with  all  the 
ejip^ises,  delays,  technicalities,  and  formalities  of  law.  No  effort 
of  human  wisdom  could  devise  a  icheme  better  adapted  to  its 
purpose)  than  tha^  of  establishing  country  banks,  to  take  tbeapare 
money  of  the  weld  thy,  on  interest^  and  lend  it  to  men  of  industry,  ie 
Ibe  vicinity  ;-^securing,  in  a  manner  the  most  easy  and  efficacious^ 
ndvaotages  in  common  to  tlioie  who  labor,  and  those  who^  by  Ihf ir 
f^ring^  can  rest  from  labor.  A  syitem  whjch,  by  diffusing 
eepital  promptly  and  efficiently  amongst  tlie  productive  classes^ 
has,  with  the  moral  qualities  of  the  people,  caused  this  country,  to 
rite  in  politftcal  importance  above  all  otl^r  states*  < 

After  the  Bimk  of  England  had  been  established  more  than  half 
a  century,  those  causes  began  first  to  operate  on  an  extended  sca]% 
«ed  hi  a  remarkable  manner ;  whicb>  by  increasing  the  prodttctioiil 
of  the  miees,  by  extending  manufactures,  by  giving  enterprise  te 
eemm^ce^  by  improvements  in  agriculture,  have  affacded  results 
oaexamplcd  in  the  history  of  nations^ 

.  The  fMnnctpks  of  the  Bank  of  England  render  it  wholly  unfitted 
to  extend  emy  effectual  aid  to  those  important  causes^  which  in  oiur 
day  have  produced  such  astonishing  effects.  But  then,  if  ever,  was 
the  ttoie>  when  the  direc^tors  shoidd  have  cesolv^d  otk  establishing 
Brands  Banks;  when:  the  extended  mining  tend  manufacturing 
operatieBs  of  the  comtry  needed  the  aid  of  new  capital,  to  inaure 
a  successful  mid  triumphant  issue.  Not  when  connexions  had  beef 
fisirmeA-tiinteieats  grown  up,  nnd  dmple  oapitAl  furoishedi  aod  jut 
diciously  apptf<4>rtaled  by^  other  banks.  The  necessity  for  such  aid 
was  obvtotts,  and  its  urgency  may  be  known^  by  the  fact,  that  ma- 
wifacluiefe,  in  some  of  tJus  remote    parts  of  Yorkshire   and 
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LiBCtiUie,  were  cofOfMHod  to  cotiduct  afi^dMir  iMMilmf^  ^ 
iions  at  Nottrngham,  70  to  100  milas  distant  from  their  dwellh^ 
mod  factories ;  because  there  were  no  banks  at  Leeds  or  Sbeffiek^ 
or  any  of  the  intermediate  towns.  ,  These  transactioiia  larcve 
performed  in  theaKMt  cumbrons  and  expensive  manner.  When  m 
iieeds  merchant  recdv«d  a  r^oaittance  of  foreign  bills  of  ex^mnge, 
the  only  bank  between  his  dwelling  and  London  being  ntuntedl  ift 
Nottingham ;  his  habit  was  to  mount  his  horse,  carry  his'  bills 
tlulber  to  be  discounted,  and  briiq;  home  the  solid  metal  kk  hss 
saddle-bags. 

The  urgent  and  imperative  wants  of  the  people,  nuide  manifcat 
4iy  these  circumstances,  caused  the  great  extension  of  the  countiy 
bank  system ;  and  with  it  die  general  banking  interest  of  LovmUmi. 
JBanks,  by  being  the  points  where  money  is  rallected,  and  wfa«ice 
k  is  distributed  to  the  public,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  mooef 
afiwrs  of  a  country,  as  markets  and  roads  do  to  ^  prodiM^aas  and 
OHnmodities :  they  facilitate  interchange,  remove  obstades  aad 
delays  in  the  tranrit ;  and,  in  this  manner,  they  all  tend  to  inereaw 
{{reductions  and  to  diminish  thdr^cost.  If  those  important  moral 
causes  of  Ae  nation's  wodth  and  prosperity,— the  skill,  and 
industry,  and  genius  of  the  people,  could  havedWived  no  pecuniary 
succor  but  such  as  the  Bank  of  Ekngland  would  afford,  they  might, 
in  some  of  die  most  important  departments  of  industry,  bive  ceased 
to  operate  with  the  first  efforts  of  the  enterprising  and  laboiioiiB 
individuals ;  who,  by  perseverance,  and  the  effectual  aid  vfhkk  they 
derived  from  banks,  succeeded  in  opening  to  the  ooantiy  v«st 
sources  of  wealth  and  power. 

The  extraordinary  consequences  in  all  mining,  manufactormg, 
and  commercial  operations^  which  have  flowed  from  the  application 
0f  capital,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  banks,  are  notorious^  and  may 
be  estimated  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  returns  rendered  by  dke 
custoois,  or  excise,  or  stamp  offices,  or  by  some  municipri  or  es- 
laUtshed  authority;  but  no  similar  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  same  cause  on  the  cultivation  of  the  hmd. 
SooM  criterion  by  which  to  juc%e  of  this  may,  however,  be  afforded 
by  the  hety  4bat  a  land-owner,  now  living,  inciseased  his  raital 
ckuiug  his  oKm  life,  from  one  and  the  same  estate,  from  two  tiibo- 
aand  pounds  per,  annum  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  anwmi; 
mid  the  tenants  were  more  prosperous,  and  ridim*,  at  the  higher  ren^ 
cbai^ee  than  at  die  lower.  The  effect  was  not  caosed  by  (he  prei- 
Wdity'of  the  estate  to  a  manu&ietinii^  €»  greatly  inoreasing 
pqpukuion ;  but.  by  improved  husbandry,  t^e  intioduciag  and 
maintaining  of  which  depended  on  the  country  bank  system. 
.  In  consideriag  ^  wonderftd  ^ect  produced  by  thesljmnktioa 
which  w»  given  by  the  bimking  syst^n  of  £^|land  4o  isgeam^MUMl 
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fobor,  in  A  dtffaitaente  of  ioduttry,  it  it  reiaiurktUe  baw4itd«  <if 
this  effect  can  be  traced  to  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  '^ki  itself 
and  by  itself/''  gave  little,  if  any,  direct  support  to  the  expanding 
.MiCigiesof  the  people,  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  mines,  and 
jOHinufaclures*  No  farmer,  dessrous  of  augmenting  the  produce  of 
bin  fields,  could  aid  his  operations  iti  husbandry,  or  add  a  hoof  to 
^e  flocks  and  the  herds  in  Us  pastures,  by  borrowing  money  of  the 
Siuak  of  England.  The  workmen  in  the  mines  have  not  been  paid 
in  the  money  of  that  corporation ;  and  in  regard  to  manufacturwe, 
though  a  few  have  obtained  loans  from  the  Bank  of  Ei^land,  and 
fSieed  its  notes  in  paying  wages,  the  number  is  so  small  as  to  prove^ 
by  the  exception,  the  utter  insignificance  of  the  aid  which  any  ope^ 
mtions  ii\  industry  have  received  from  that  establishment.. 

X^othii^  has  rendered  this  coilntry  more  famous  than  the 
p«rfecUon  of  its  nseans  for  inlmor  communication ;  yet,  what 
ifl»8ocialion  for  constructing  bridges  or  canals,  roads  or  railways, 
has  been  supported  by  loans  from  the  Bank  of  England  fit  was 
not  money  from  this  bank  which  cotiverted  the  pestilential  and 
useless  marohes  into  healthy  and  luxuriant  meadows;  or  whicb 
jonused  the  rich  com-^eUs  to  rise  on  the  sterile  wastes. 

Tbe  country  banking  interest  ba3  grown  up,  principidly,  during 
the  last  seventy  years,  in  aid  of  the  energies  of  the  country  ;  an  in- 
terest which  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  like  cause  and  ellect,  iuti- 
mately  connected  with  all  the  operations  in  industry,  and  is  now 
inseparably  blended  with  the  mesM  of  national  wealth.     It  may  be 
'•aid,  geaecally  speaking,  that  no  farmer  enters  ^n  a  farm,  without 
knowing  previously  whether,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  in  bis  own 
means,  the  neighboring  banker  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  enable 
bim  to  purchase. stock;  nor  will  he  enter  on  extensive  improva- 
soents,  without  knowing  whether  be  .will  be  supported  by  the  saate 
pecuniary  aid,  till  the  beneficial  returns  which  must  result  from 
those  improvements  come  to  set  him  free.     While  the.  miner  and 
Ibe manufacturer  resort  to  coimtry  bankers  for  the  means  of  piiying 
.wages,  as  well  as  for  assistance  to  keep  their  workmen  employed 
and  accumulate  stock,  during  temporary  but  constantly  recurring 
jmiods  of  slackened  demand.    It  is  impossible  to  jestionte  ac<?«ft- 
rately  the  magnitude  of  this  mterest     No  man  acquainted  wjtb  the 
*  ,ao}^t  will  deny,  that  in  the  personal  property  of  bankers  amenabks 
for  their  eogagemenls  ;  in  the  deposits  committed  to  their  charge; 
and  in  their  paper  cnwulation,  an -interest  i&  combined  of  a  m#gai- 
lude  m.  times  the  extent  of  that  which  is  comprised  in  the  paper 
circulhtion,  the  deposits,  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bi^ik  of 

^  See  ktter  and  commuoio^ion  fl^m  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Rdbinson, 
lofthe  Qmngwot  and  Di^y-go#s|nor  of  the  Bank,*  January  131b,  18sM% 
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fittgliind.  T6ttV^^^*  ^^  fbriiite  d«ti?^  ^i)ii{)«rtMc«^lromb^g 
<:onnec(ed  wiih  (he  active  cliMMt  in  tbe^  ecHncminitjy  the  latto^  k 
fciio«Hi  almost  Bolelj  froih  its  coitncxioh  with  the  .  goiremineQf. 
Aod  thottgb  it  be  an  interest  whkb  canii^  bd^k^ctimlc/y  e»iiinal€ii> 
•owe  crtteriota  by  which  to  judge  of  its  tmporiance  may  be  afforded 
by  the  facts,  that  one  banking  eottipany  leut^  at  <mm  tiaiei  to  the 
farmers  and  traders  of  one  county  and  the  borders  ac^oiniog^  a 
tnilbon  sterling ;  and  that  one  coMpartnership  in  the  City  of  Loodoity 
.nvbieb  derives  its  means  and  its  importance  entirttly  firon  the  eiMiO»> 
ti^  banking  interest,  has,  in  some  periods^  discounted  a  much 
|[reater  amount  in  a  single  year^  than  the  Bank  of  E^hiiid  bis 
diseoufiled  during  the  same  year« 

The  operations  of  industry  having  become  dependent^  to  a  irasC 
lexlettt,  on  the  functions  of  the  country  banker,  all  rcpils  and  all 
inconaes  derived  from  fixed  property  (other  than  govemtneot 
security)  must  be  greatly  affected  by  the  prosperity  or  adver^ty  of 
the  banking  interest. 

•  Is  this  an  interest  for  the  subversion  of  which  die  power  meA 
tesouroes  of  the  Bank  of  England  must  be  applied  j  When  all  the 
processes  of  industry  have  become  almost  ident^d  with  the  comv^ 
try  bank  system,  and  are  contmoed  by  its  means,  is  it  wise  so  to 
ttftkihe  disturbance  of  capital,  and  the  breaking  npof  establisfaffleftta 
urtiich  afford  employment  to  the  laborers  f  When  men  of  property 
aadi  character  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  estat^bing  a 
business,  reauiring  the  most  particular  and  anxious  attemson,  oa 
priticiples  which  will  afford  security  to  the  lender  of  asoney^  and 
benefit  to  the  borrower)  is  it  just  to  endeavor  to  deprive  them  of 
the  fruits  of  experience,  by  the  unfair  oompetkioo  of  Branch  BmiIui 
from  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Can  this  design  be  accomplished^ 
without  imminent  danger  to  the  prospaity  of  the  community,  and 
to  the  resources  of  the  state  f 

Tbe  Bank  of  England  is  unfitted,  by  its  constitution  and  the 
principles  of  its  actioi),  to  perform  the  general  banking  business  <£ 
the  couMry.  If  the  principles  were  unoki^ectiDnable,  that  v^iiant, 
minute;  never-relaxing  attetition  wbtcb-  is' iedispensable  in  the 
banking  business^  rarely  can  be  met  with  in  delegated  funclMMiairiei^ 
whether  dkeetors  or  managers ;  a  circumstance  whtcb  must  nender 
Branch  Banks,  at  places  l-emote  frewa  'the  Bank  of  Enghtnd^  ' 
eminently  hazardous.  The  essence  of  the  baAking  basitieM  aa^  that 
^se  Who  practise  it  can  render  constant  attention  to  individail 
eircmnstances.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Engiaad  wi)l  leai 
only  for  a  stated  period^  and  in  a  particular  manner ;  anA  Ibc^ 
require  repayment,  on  a  fixed  day,  of  the  wlu^  sam.  Other 
bankers  will  lend  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period^  on  -ooa  WaA^  of 
security  or  another,  to  be  regulated  by  ^imitadtattcea  ;^  and  d^y 
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will  take  bick  tht  smn  lent  «t  one^,  or  at  tarloiis  titnes^  in  wli^le 
•r  m  part,  according  ta  ihe  convenience  of  tfoe  borrower. 

Xbal  the  principle  of  the  Bank  of  Ehgiond  is  monopoly,  to  the 

k^art's  core  of  its  sjstetn,  is  manifest ;  and  this  master  vice  uriil 

taint  all  its  proceedings,  «rid  produce  every  ifvbere  the  same  conse* 

^il^rlces  in  society*     Rj  discounting  large  suknsi  it  afFords  facilities 

to  the  powerful  to  enter  on  speculations,  and  conduct  ^normoui 

eetaWiskments*     By  refusings  to  discount  emali  bills,  it  debars  the 

straggling  mas,  of  little  means,  of  its  advantsges.     It  refuses  all 

accotiamodation  to  those  who  can  perfect  their  operations  only  by 

kuig-^Gontinded  persevering  efforts ;  therefore,  aU  processes  in  agrt^ 

culture^  and  most  of  those  in  mining  and  manufacturihg  concerns^ 

aaaat  proceed  wttbout  its  influence,  or  be  abandoned  for  the  want 

of  iti     Its  prindpal  transactions  witb  the  public  being  by  means  of 

dtaeouuting  bills^  it  affords  encouragement  to  middle  ilten,  who  deal 

OHly  by  wholesale:  men  wbo^  by  means  of  diicounttn^  at  the  Bank 

of  England,  can  at  any  time  cause  a  glut,  or  produce  an  artificial 

scarcity  ;    and  who  can  thus  throw  the  concerns  of  those  who  are 

engaged  in  producing^  or  those  who  purchase  for  the  consumers^ 

ii»to  ruinous  confusion.     No  man  of  good  credit,  prudence^  and 

industry,  can  borrow  money  of  thti  Bank  of  England,  but  by  means 

of  a  bill  of  that  particular  kind  which  their  rules  prestbrtbe ;  but  atiy 

SHch  mad  can  borrow  mon^y  of  a  country  banker,  so  long  as  tw 

i^tatns  the  qualities  of  prudence  and  industry.     The  ditectors  iak# 

ilo  cogmaanGe  of  personal  conduct ;  aceordingly,  any  specious  matli 

who  has  onee  established  his  credit  with  them,  and  opetied   a 

diseount  account  at  the  Bank  of  EngUtid^  or  any  of  it^  brunches, 

■lay  raise  money  so  long  as  he  tan  create  bills  fashioned  accordni|; 

to  their  particular  regulations.     But  any  man  who  desires  to  eon^ 

^ue,  from  time  to  time>  to  borrow  motfdy  of  a  country  banker, 

must  retain  his  character  of  prudence  and  intelKgetice,  which  first 

guaranteed  the  loan.     Hence  one  system  offers  a  prebiam  for 

raidng  money  by  dexterous  e&pedients  and  accvmmodalion,  and 

leads  to  gambling  habits  of  speculation  in  commerce  \  the  othei* 

giveis  encauragement  to  skill,  and  labof,  and  perseverance  in  ail 

<}epartments  of  industry^  and  nbt  alone  in  those  where  bills  greatly 

ptevail.    Th^  leading  pft-tndple  of  the  Bank  of  England  acts  so  at 

tb  deny  all  assistance  to  thfe  tnan  who  is  engaged  in  producing  things 

df  value  by  continue  labor,  and  to  afford  all  encouragement  to 

dnrpaAd  cunning  kneb  of  the  mariDH,  whodeal  and  deal,  and  causift: 

^  sadie  commodity  to  pass  through  adoaen  hands,  without 

hanging  in  any  respect  its  form  or  tekture,  or  adding  to  its  intrklftia 

¥alue;  consequently,  all  dperations  in  agriculture,  all  mining  plt)-^ 

cesfees»  and  sdl  op^rationi  in  manufictiiires,  wherein  labor  is  a  great 

<;enstkttent  of  ^fimm^  are  exdudad  froAi  hs  influtlice. 
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What  an  knpoiiaiit  ilisCtnctioti  this  is^  in  a  comriiy  'wliere 
employment  for  labor  is  the  one  thing  wanted!  To  dleme  the 
means  of  profitable  occupation  for  the  people  is  that  problem,  to 
solve  which  every  aspiring  statesman  trims  fais  midnight  hmp^  while 
his  hoary  elders  look  on  with  despairing  meditation. 

There  are  other  and  important  objections  to  the  extension  of  the 
Bank  of  England  system.  It  is.  not  an  evil  solely  because  by  sup- 
pressing country  banks  it  will  cause  capital  to  be  drawn  from  the 
long^stablished  occupations  of  industry ;  but  it  is  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude,  because,  in  the  practical  application,  its  direct  tendency 
is  to  produce  effects  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  whkh  a  wise 
man  would  desire. 

Durmg  the  last  forty  years  of  the  last  century,  when  the  hborioos 
were  attracted  by  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  genius' to  new 
dqects,  and  the  energies  of  industry  were  becoming  more  and  more 
extended  and  developed,  capital  was  the  one  thing  needed :  die 
directors  of  the  Bank  then  withheld  all  assistance  from  the  country. 
Now,  when  capital  has  become  abundant,  they  endeavor  to  force 
an  additional  supply  'of  it ;  and  they  force  it  too,  where  it  is  least 
required.  Bills  being  the  most  convertible  of  all  securities  for  loans, 
and  affording  the  greatest  certainty  of  a  quick  return  of  capital,  all 
temporary  holders  of  surplus  money  seek  bills  for  temporarf 
investment ;  consequently,  there  is  a  tendency  to  draw  all  floating 
capital  to  the  seats  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  where  bilk 
abound.  It  is  in  the  undertakings  in  husbandry,  and  among  small 
traders,  that  capital  is  deficient.  Many  farmers  are  prevented  from 
cultivating  their  farms  most  advantageously,  or  from  making  siny 
^provements  on  the  land,  because  they  have  not  money  enough  to 
buy  that  kind  6f  live  stock,  or  to  raise  that  sort  of  crop,  best  adapt- 
ed to  dieir  purpose.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy,  and  betrays  excessive 
Ignorance  of  the  subject,  to  suppose  that  country  bankers  are  too 
prone  to  lend  money  to  farmers.  The  return  of  the  money  Imng 
always  at  an  uncertain,  and  often  at  a  distant  point  of  time  ;  and 
there  being  no  current  transactions  to  render  profit  to  bankers ; 
there  bas,  from  the  year  1815  to  this  moment,  been  a  great  rduc 
tonce  to  lend  money  to  farmers.  In  those  parts  of  the  country, 
where  agriculture  ai^  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  occupy  the 
people,  much  money  is  deposited  in  the  banks  on  interest ;  but  of 
any  given  quantity  of  money  so  deposited  by  rich  famners  and 
graziers,  not  more  than  one-fourth  is  lent  by  the  bankers  to  fiEutners 
of  inferior  property ;  and  the  Remaining  diree-fonrths  is  lent  to 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  traders.  The  great  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  England  are  enabled,  by  this  state  of  things,  to 
borrow  naoney  in  so  great  abundance,  and  on  terms  so  easy,  that 
they  are  induced  to  employ  large  sums  in  minbg,  maniifaetufing. 
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and eiMnaMtmal undertakingi  abrdi<l«  In  this maniMr rivaliiiterelts 
are  eocoiiraged  to  grow  up  in  foreign  stales.  Arbitrary  changes  in 
banking  afimrsi  introduced^  and  threatened  to  be  introduced^  bj 
<<  A  bill  for  the  further  regulation  of  bankers/'  have  induced 
bankers  to  draw^in^  gradually^  much  of  their  money  from  farmers^ 
to  wk>m  they  have,  for  a  long  time^  lent  it  reluctantly  ;  and  this  » 
thrown  into  great  masses  in  London,  and  thence  forced  into  those 
pil^ticular  channels  of  commerce  which  are  already  too  full.  In  thiii 
state  of  things,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  attempt  to  force  an  over<>> 
flowing  supply  in  the  same  channels.  The  effect  of  this  com* 
bination  of  circumstances  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  Britirii 
interests.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  offering  to 
iMsd  money  on  bills  alone,  and  pushing  their  agents  into  districts 
where  excess  in  the  currency  is  always  generated  by  means  of  biHs» 
bave^adopted  a  glaring  error  in  principle,  which  will  lead  to  perni- 
cious consequences. 

Having  shown  the  evil  tendency  of  the  Branch  Bank  sys- 
tem in  a  general  sense,  a  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  its  particular  danger,  local,  personal,  or  temporary. 

In  a  manufacturing  district,  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  have  the 
supply  of  money  to  i>ay  wages  suddenly  stopped.  Yet,  when  the 
exchanges  become  disordered,  and  a  great  amount  of  gold  is  ex- 
ported, alarm  ensues.  Coin  is  hoarded  :  the  Bank  is  pressed  for  ' 
gold :  the  directors  have  no  resource  but  to  stop,  all  at  once,  their 
accommodation,  from  all  who  have  sought  relief  and  assistance 
from  Branch  Banks.  They  have  no  sybipathy  with  individuals^ 
and  their  rule  cannot  be  relaxed  for  particular  cases,  however 
urgent  or  distressing.  The  gold  in  their  coffers  must  not  be 
ei£au8ted— a  catastrophe  which  nothing  can  prevent  bnt  sealing 
up  the  conduits  by  which  money  flowed  from  the  Bank  to  die 
public.  At  such  a  juncture,  none  but  those  who  have  absolute 
demands  can  get  money  at  a  Branch  Bank.  Works  will  be  in- 
stantly stopped,  workmen  dismissed,  and  misery  will  ensue.  The 
country  bankers,  at  such  crises,  dare  not  hazard  their  reputatioti 
by  refusing  to  continue  any  stipulated  accommodation,  or  suddenly 
drawing  in  advances ;  but  they  take  their  own  locked-up  securities, 
and  seek  temporary  aid  from  other  great  depositories  of  capital. 
The  Bank  of  England  can  resort  to  no  third  party  for  relief,  ex- 
cept the  government.  In  times  when  paper  circulation  becomes 
discredited,  the  mere  act  of  changing  one  kind  of  paper  for  anoth^ 
stems  the  demand  for  gold ;  and  thus,  time  is  gained  for  counter- 
acting proceedings  which  will  bring  matters  right. 

Excess  in  paper  circulation  is  far  more  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  Branch  Banks  than  by  country  banks ;  partly,  though  not  solely 
or  principally,  because  their  terms  of  business  %re  cheaper:    Seven 
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ptrU  Mt  of  fif^  ofisU  4ejiiiia4«  oo  CQii»tty  lNld(«i1i  wrhof^faBgd  hi 
(jiecrifis  qF  the  year  XH^S^  have  b^n  jpaid  tin  fiiU.  If  €imnUj 
l^nkt  bad  b^eo  «u|ihpreMed  before  tbet  period,  Md  Br^nck  Bmka 
bad  existed  irt  ilieir  places^  and  ao  equiA  deniend  :l#r  gold  liad 
IHreyeiled,  would  seveo  out  of  eight  parts  of  ail  demands  imre  b«M 
pa^  in  ao  :sbort  a  apaoe  of  tiine  by  the  Bank  ^f  Etgisnd^  at  the 
|4int  alaodard i  Five  daya  of  comtioned  ^(eMral'demaiidiW  gcJd 
would  h^ve  closed  the  Bwk  of  JEnglaody  or  bs^e  hrougb  owk  a 
i^pmpvl^ory  goverument-paper  to  its  aupport.  la  it  eapedieBi  t# 
adhure  to  the  law  which  compels  all  paymeata  to  be  m«ie  ia  goU 
lvb<eo  deoiaoded  i  It  is  considered  to  be  ao  importaiit^  thai  one 
lif  the  alleged  oaotives  for  establishing  Branch  Baoks  was  la  p/i^ 
ya^t  excess,  which  would  endanger  it.  To  take  a  QOiD«adily  MHa 
^flill  market,  and  offer  it  at  a  reduced  price,  isa  curimia  m^dm.  af 
lessening  supply.  Comparative  ch«apeess  will  briag  cttatMn,  ani 
Branch  Banks  will,  in  time,  ac4uire  business..  They  ai^  alraadjr 
rasorted  to  more  and  more  for  reoaiving^  divideada  on  stock;  and 
llpe  pr0fouiKi4ectecy  kept  respecting  ell  bill  traesaatiops^  togeilHr 
with  the  ^beapaess,  will  induae  traders  to  disaoant  at  tbe  •  BsaMik 
^snks,  wherever  bills  are  rnucb  in  uae.  No  sbvioa  wkhin  faaaiaa 
skill  to  adopt,  coMld  so  infallibly  cause  the  biw  which  aoiapekcaab 
^yments  to  be  broken,  as  that  of  suppreasii^  oountry  faaolb  noloa 
9ind  country  banks,  and  .suhatttutiiig  tlie  nates  of.  tba  iBnak  of 
£i^lfipd  eod  Branch  Banks*  Tbe  system,  therefore,  aanncA  h^ 
established,  without  producing  the  .greatest  danger  to  the  Baak  of 
England,  aod  enormous  aril  m  the  country.    . 

Your  memorialist  having  stated  bis  reasons,at  soaiekogth^  agaiaat 
the  estabiishment  of  Branch  Banks  as  an  extdimve  ^stem,  naat 
bestow  a  brief  notice  on  the  consideratioo  that  it  may  go  on  ad^ 
vantageously,  Wd  in  band,  with  the  private  btakaystem.; 

The  directors  will  either  succeed  in  their  o^ject^or  they  wiU  not 
If  they  cannot  succeed,  the  present  state  of  utacartainty  and  appr^ 
bension  should  be  put  an  end. to  immediately,  by  the  eatire  aban- 
donment:  of  the  schane ;  but  if  they  do  succeed,  aad  take  from 
country  bankers  all  their  wealthy  customers,  and  those  .who  asa 
engaged  in  most  extensive  traffic,  the  other  classes  (the  most  im- 
portant in  regard  to  raising  or  matmrmg  the  productions  which 
constitute  permanent  national  wealth)  mast  be  abaadoned ;  faeeaase 
tbe  extensive  traders  end  the  opulent  membeja  of  the  cpounani^ 
are  those  alone  on  whom  bankers  can  dapand  for  repaynMat  of 
loans^  or  assistance  ia  sudden  emergencies.  To  this  causa,  aad 
the  alarm  engendered  in  the  minds  of  bankers  regarding  tbe  ^ssts 
which  may  flaw  from  chimerical  attempts  to  mprove  die  banking 
aystem,  must  be  ascribed  tbe  late  and  present  difficulty  in.em- 
(doying  money,    Tl»e  ciiunUy  bankers  dm^  it  in. fi^oin  tba 
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wbo  were  emfdoying  iV  ul  soiell  portkHM,  in  6pf rslioimx^f  iintaiitfyf 

io  fUiglaad,  and  leed  it  te  a  wealth  j  agent  in. Landon,  who  relende 

it  to  8<HDe  enormouf  capitalist  engaged  in  advancing  loans  to 

foreign  atatea^  o?  in  some  mining  or  other  speculatioofl  abroadi 

Xbis   process  is  in  extansive  though  in  silent  operation ;  and  it 

will,    in  the  end,  produce  enormous  evil.     Banking  tranaactiont 

mte  sifiKNigst  the  most  hidden  of  all  the  operations  of  commerce} 

to  wbich  eatise  must  be  ascribed^  in  great  measure,  the  iniurioua 

proceedings  of  public  bodies  in  regard  to  bankers.     By  eoliedrng^ 

Irofla  various  sources,  a  mass  of  individual  cases,  the  truth  might 

Va  demonstrated.    Your  memorialist  will  cite  one  of  these  caaeti 

He  is  ae^uainted  with  a  country  banker^  who,  till  of  late»  generalljr 

••tployed  all  bis  surplus  caftttal  amongst  the  indu^rious  in  tiKi 

iNeigUberhaod  of  his  bank.     He  has  recently,  for  a  coosiderablo 

Unmt  lent  £100,000.  to  a  wealthy  agent  in  London,  at  a  low  rii^ 

#f  interest^  wImi  has  again  lent  that  and  oilier  sums  to  a  great houaa 

m   the  city,  engj^ed  in  working  mines  in  Sweden.     Another  oityi 

iavix  is  adopting  measures  for  working  mines  in  Asia^     In  tbia 

manner  do  these  chimerical  changes  work,  which  have  been  intnn 

dnced  in  banking  concerns.     Capital  is  withdrawn  from  the  humble 

acrances  of  industry,  producing  misery  in  tlie  homesteads  of  £nglisbn 

asen,  to  aid  the  distant  apeculations  of  some  overgrown  capitaliat^ 

the  glittering,  evidences  of  whose  wealth,  and  liis  influence  in  thai 

higher  circles  of  society  in  the  metropolis)  has  been  a  prolific  souree 

of  error  in  deciding  this  questbn. 

Let  any  considerate  man,  acquainted  widi  the  counlry,  take  if 

aurvejT  of  JEngknd;  look  at  her  present  productions ;  regard  faea 

atate  fifty  years  back ;  search  into  the  causes  of  her  present  con^ 

dition  ;  and  consider  what  will  be  tlie  effect  of  eupprassing  countrijf^ 

banks,  and  establishing,  very  partially,  in  a  few  fdacesonly,  Branch 

Banka  of  England,  and  he  will  be  eonvineed  of  the  dai^|er  a|tend<- 

ing  this  change  of  system.  \ 

The  design  of  your  memorialist  being  to  iinpiore  the  atleaitiai» 

of  your  Lordship  and  the  government  to  a  just  consideration  of 

tbe  eflSscts  of  the  present  proceedings  of  the  directors  <xf  the  Bank 

Oft  the  uwlfare  of  the  people,  be  abstains  from  adverting,  in  aOjr 

^totalled  manner,  to  the  effect  of  the  tame  proceedings  on  thai 

interests  of  Bank  8tock  profntetors.     The  evkiences  of  the  es-« 

Ireme  danger  to  diose  interei^s,  hazarded  by  the  estaUiahment  ^i 

,  Branch  Banks,  are  disttnct  and  palpable  to  all  who  are  acquainted 

with  the  principles  of  banking.     But  there  is  another  view  of  these 

meastnres,   befodes  that  which   bankers  take.     Nothing  cao^  be 

worte^  in  prineiple^  than  diat  the  character  of  practical  paymasten 

of  the  Exchequer  should  be  blended  in  the  same  person  with  bin> 

who  claims  on  the  Excheqoer.     It  is  manifestly  unfit  thai  the 
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hMiuxn  of  tbe  itale  should  be  tbe  fgmmA  bftokers  <if'th%'fNiWi9 
who  have  deoaands  on  the  stale.  The' Branch  Bankt  ob^» 
powers  to  receive  dividends  :  thus,  the  servants  of -the  Bank  eater 
their  offices  to  obtain  payment  from  the  servants  of  the  Bank.  Is 
k  wise,  in  this  manner,  to  remove  the  safeguards  against  fraiMJ^ 
and  to  relax  the  rules  made  to  prevent  the  commissiou  of  criuMr; 
after  we  have  seen  that  a  single  servant  of  the  Btoik  coakl  defrsttrf 
the  establishment  of  nearly  half  a«nillion  sterling,  under  the  iaaste-^ 
diate  stqperiotendance  of  his  masters  i 

Still  less  is  your  memorialist  disposed  to  enter  on  that  polttmi 
part  of  the  subject,  vdiich  relates  to  the  constitutional  danger  of 
investing  any  body  of  men  .with  so  much  power  as  that  which  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  are  grasping  at.  Your  memorialist  believes 
that  the  sum  is  not  less  than  a  hundred-millions  sterling,  which  is 
deposited  by  the  public  in  private  banks.  When  the  private  baob 
are  subverted,  or  greatly  injured,  a  great  part  of  this  sum  may  be 
in  the  Bank  of  England  ;  which,  combkied  with  the  whole  paper 
circulation  of  the  kingdom  in  the  same  hands,  might  give  the 
means  to  an  unprincipled  and  ambitious  minister,  in  times  of 
political  commotion,  by  caballing  with  a  subservient  directoiy,  to 
usurp  the  sceptre  of  the  state.  Or  he  might  set  at  nought  Ibe 
watchfulness  of  parliament.  If  the  Commons  refuse  to  grant  die . 
supplies,  money  may  be  had  from  the  Bank  till  a  moreconveni^it 
parliament  can. be  summoned. 

That  the  directors  are  full  of  integrity,  and  the  minister  full  of 
honor,  does  not  render  the  assumption  of  possible  evil,  m  an 
extren^e  case,  absurd.  If  it  be  shown  that  the  principle,  podied 
to  the  extreme,  leads  to  these  consequences, — any  degree  of  evil, 
short  of  the  extreme,  may  fairly  be  anticipated.  ^      ; 

Viewed  in  whatever  light  they  may  be,  the  present  proceedings 
of  the  Bank  are  pregnant  with  evil.  They  tend  to  d^troy  ail  the 
results  of  experience  and  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  emplcqrment 
<tf  labor ;  to  cause  capital  to  be  drawn  from  industry  in  the  couuti^  to 
be  employed  on  industry  in  great  towns  and  foreign  states ;  to  wiest 
it  from  those  occupations  wherein  the  returns  are  remote,  the  eni' 
ployment  of  labor  regular  and  long-continued,  and  fortunes  are 
slowly  made  and  rarely  lost,  to  be  employed  in  speculative  under^ 
takings.  They  disturb  the  institutions  of  industry,  and  introduce 
disorder  into  the  avocations  of  all  lielow .  the  firat  class,  whose 
pursuit^  depend  on  the  temporary  or .  permanent  application  of 
other  capital  than  their  own.  Habits  have  been  formed,  the  sup- 
ply of  productions  arranged,  masters  and  servants  have  been  fixed 
in  engagements,  according  to  the  country  bank  system.  Habits, 
settled  and  undisturbed  for  generations,  have,  as  to  thehr  effects  ia 
society,  all  the  force  of  laws.    The  common  hw-  of  the  land  is 
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deduced  from  the  custotns  of  the  people.  We  boast  justly,  dfoor^ 
hiws^nrhich  secure  property ;  and  we  say  that  the  security  of  pro- 
perty is  a  pre-eminent  cause  of  the  nation's  greatness.  If  men  of 
prudence  and  industry  be  turned  from  their  pursuits,  and  have 
their  capital  destroyed,  by  violent  changes  in  the  money  affairs  of 
the  country,  the  breaking  up  of  the  laws  could  do  them  no  greater 
ktjury,  than  they  suffer  by  the  breaking  up  of  a  co-existent  custom 
by  which  they  live. 

Your  memorialist  would  here  leave  the  case,  and  proceed  to 
the  considerations  which  grow  out  of  it,  and  the  remedy  to  be 
applied ;  but  there  are  some  circumstances  which  require  notice, 
to  prevent  false  inferences,  or  erroneous  and  dangerous  conclu- 
sioiM. 

Your  memorialist  believes  that  he  has  thought  too  deeply,  and 
observedtoo  closely,  to  be  deceived,  in  regard  to  this  question,  by 
those  fitful  ch^ngeft  in  our  affairs,  which  delude  the  transient  or 
distant  observer.  He  is  contemplating  the  effects,  not  of  a  day,  a 
month,  or  a  year ;  but  of  a  «eries  of  years.  The  malignant  princi- 
ples on  which  he  is  animadverting  are  not  yet  fully  introduced. 
After  they  have  become  firmly  established,  the  effects  will  not  be 
suddenly  destructive,  like  a  conflagration ;  but  they  will  be  weak- 
eoingy  wasting,  withering,  like  the  malaria. 

We  are  told  of  great  improvements  in  several  departments  of 
'  industry,  and  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  principally  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  internal  bills  of  exchange  are  much  used— a  species 
of  circulation  of  great  power  in  commerce ;  because,  as  capitalists 
consider  bills  the  best  security  for  temporary  and  quickly  return- 
able loans,  it  is  that  in  which  money  is  •  most  promptly  and  exten- 
sively invested  : — it  has  great  power  to  revivify  quickly,  after  the 
first  favorable  change  has  taken  place;  but  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  compared  with  any  circulation  under  the  control  of  country 
bankers,  of  tenfold  danger,  by  its  tendency  to  excess. 

Another  circumstance  likely,  with  the  superficial,  to  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions,  is,  that  public  opinion,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
manifested  in  periodical  publications,  is  against  the  country  bank 
system*  The  ignorance  of  some  of  the  conductors  of  the  public 
presis,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  actuated  the  riot- 
ers, during  the  time  when  provisions  were  scarce,  in  the  last  age* 
Then,  mobs  were  stimulated  to  burn  corn-stacks,  because  bread 
was  dear :  now,  the  best  way  of  sustaining  oppressive  taxation,  is 
to  ruin  and  destroy  a  great  portion  of  the  payers  of  taxes,  and 
weaken  those  that  remain* 

A  third  circumstance  is,  that  the  bankers  themselves  make  no 
efforts  to  defend  their  rights,  and  evince  no  approbation  of  those 
who  do.     Being  the  depositaries  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the 
VOL.XXVm.  Pam.  NO.  LVI.  «F 
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Gouptry,  and  Iiavii^  an  additional  capital^  by  the  use  of  dick  Qim 
paper  circulatioD,  great  power  bas  been  intrusted  to  tbem*  C^ 
sfdering  the  nature  of  diis  power,  it  bas  generally  bf^  exerdb$4 
by  them  with  wonderful  discretion  and  remarkable  wisdona.  Bitfr 
in  many  bankers,  it  has  most  naturally  engendered  a  loftineaa  of 
deportment,  which  makes  them  treat  v/ith  neglect,  aqd  sometimes 
with  contempt,  those  who  rise  up  in  public  to  defend  tlb^m. 
Some  would  rather  retire  to  their  estates,  and  live  on  their  priTale. 
iiricomes,  than  trouUe  themselves  to  prove  that  they  are,  by  their 
office,  benefactors — ^the  dispensers  of  good  throughout  the  cirdea 
of  their  influence.  This,  however,  is  no  question  of  the  iiiaiiii»r9 
or  feelings  of  bankers^  It  is  the  community  which  suffers.  Sub^ 
vert  the  country  bankers;  make  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  managers  of  its  Branch  Banks  the  sole  bankfirs 
of  the  public ;  exact  for  a  time  the  present  amount  of  tajies^  and. 
the  state  of  England  will  very  nearly  resemble  the  present  con- 
dition of  Spain.  Or  the  Bank  or  State  currency  will  be  reduced 
in  value,  as  that  of  Russia  is. 

If  your  memorialist  has  succeeded  in  proving  the  lUbsurdity  of 
the  principle,  and  the  danger  attending  the  operation  of  the  Br^mcb 
Bank  system,  there  remains  only  to  notice  the  reasons  alleged  for 
its  adoption. 

The  country  bankers  have  been  charged  with  being  the  eqcou- 
ragers  and  supporters  of  speculation.  The  term  speculation^  from 
qaeaning  a  mental  process  of  inquiry  and  contemplatioUi  has  been 
sp  degraded;  and,  in  its  mercantile  application,  it. has  been  s(> 
bandied  and  abused^  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  extent  of  this 
change.  .  Speculation  may  mean,  any  process  by  which  labor  qt 
capital  is  risked  for  an  uncertain  return :  to  commit  the  first  sc^ 
to  the  earth  by  ttie  vvild  hunter,  or  to  cultivate  the  marshes  of 
Holland;  to  hew  a  basin  to  catch  the  drippings  of  a  rock;  to, 
construct  docks  foj  the  navy  of  Britain ;  4o  dig  for  coal  on  the 
sjde  of  a  Yorkshire  hill^  or  to  sink  a  million  steiling  in  the  .mines 
q{  the  Cordilleras.  But  if  it  be  meant  to  charge  country  bankers 
with  employing  money  to  monopolise  commodities  for  the,pur- 
P9se  of  enhancing  prices  ;  or  with  embarking  it,  on  crude  know- 
lege  and  without  experience,  on  distant  objects^  which,  at  the 
best,  are  amongst  the  most  hazardous  and  uncertain  of  hunuiD. 
enterprises ;  your  memorialist  fearlessly  denies  the  charge,  a|id  he 
tpakes  the  denial  on  no  slight  authority.  Few  men  are  more  ex-« 
tensively  acquainted  than  h^  U  with  the  habits  and  practioese  of 
bankers.  He  has  not,  however,  limited  his  information,  to  thpt 
derived  from  bankers;  but  he  has  inquired,  respecting  this  matter, 
of  other  persons,  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  England  ;  and . 
he  believes  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  people  who  em- 
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barked  tnoiley  in  the  mining  speculations  across  the  Atlantic,  dwell 
generally  within  sixty  miles  of  Loddon.  The  engaging  in  these 
mining  undertakings,  with  such  knowlege  as  the  shareholders 
possessed,  may  be  adduced  as  proof  of  the  most  powerful  unextin- 
guiathaMe  love  of  speculation ;  or  a  desire  to  obtain  wealth  at  a 
dashy  and  not  by  the  means  of  industry. 

'  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  having  resolved  to  esta- 
blish Branch  Banks,  n6t,^s  they  at  first  alleged,  to  supply  a  de- 
ficiency on  an  emergency,  but  obviously  and  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tlie  M'hole  paper  circulation  of  the  kingdom 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  for  the  obvious  purpose,  though 
it  is  not  yet  publicly  avowed,  of  subverting  country  banks,  have 
adopted  the  groundless  charge  against  country  bankers^  on  which 
this  important  rule  was  founded.  If  Branch  Banks  were  establish- 
ed because  country  bankers  "supported,  fostered  and  encou- 
raged'** speculation,  none  of  the  directors  should  be  chargeable 
with  encouraging,  fostering  and  supporting  speculation.  This  is 
a  most  invidious  part  of  the  subject,  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  your  memorialist ;  but  if  a  system  connected  by  habit  with  all 
people  who  live  not  in  great  cities  be  upturned,  and  one  foreign  to 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  entirely  unfitted  to  their  pursuits,  be 
attempted  to  be  raised  on  its  ruins ;  it  becomes  a  most  important 
duty  to  examine  the  premises  on  which  the  necessity  of  so  great  a 
change  is  enforced.  The  allegation  is  untrue,  speaking  compa- 
ratively, when  applied  to  country  bankers  ;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
Bank  directors  have  engaged,  individually,  in  some  of  the  most 
hazardous  and  unwise  speculations  to  an  mcredible  extent.  If  the 
new  system  be  persevered  in,  a  perfect  exposition  of  the  conduct  of 
the  directors  should  be  made  to  the  public,  whose  entire  and  ex- 
clusive confidence  is  sought  to  be  obtained  for  them.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  one  example,  selected  from  a  number,  will  suffice 
to  show  the  incredible  folly  of  setting  aside  country  bankers,  and 
intrusting  the  whole  circulating  itiedium  of  the  country,  and  the 
principal  banking  operations  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  management 
of  such  men. 

The  following  example  is  hot  taken  from  the  private  conduct  of 
individuals ;  but  from  a  public  source,  open  to  examination.  The 
actions  of  Bank  directors,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  are  hidden 
in  suspicious,  mystery  :  it  would  not,  however,  be  difficult  to  trace 
also,  in  their  corporate  character,  a  corresponding  weakness. 
Mining  undertakings  in  another  hemisphere^  even  with  compe- 

t^t  knowlege,  must  be  amongst  the  most  hazardous  of  commercial 
enterprises.     Without  knowlege,  what  are  they?    They  are  so 

'Letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank.    See  p.  441. 
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lwd>  that  a  single  well-authenticated  case  of  this  kind,  establidied 
agaiitot  Bank  directors,  ought,  with  the  proofs  before  adduced  la 
favor  of  the  country  bank  system,  to  have  such  an  effect  on  poUie 
opinion,  as  to  cause  the  instant  abandonment  of  the  Branch  Bwok 
system,  and  to  force  the  directors  to  circumscribe  their  actk>ns 
within  the  former  circle  of  their  operations. 

The  Anglo-Mexican  Mining  Company  was  established  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1824^  at  a  time  when  the  commonest  dis- 
cernment should  have  pointed  out  to  the  national  regulators  of  the 
currency  the  necessity  of  increased  circumspection,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  such  an  undertaking.  It  was  divided  into  10,000  shares, 
*  of  £100.  per  share*  The  amount  of  £83.  per  share  has  actually 
been  paid.  The  company  has  not  yet  received  a  single  ounce  of 
metal  from  their  agents,  except  some  which  was  obtained  to  pro- 
mote a  traffic  in  shares.  The  present  market  value  of  a  share,  in- 
stead of  £85.  the  cost  price^  is  £28.  per  share.  In  this  company, 
some  of  the  late  and  present  Bank  difectors  have  an  enormous  capi- 
tal invested. 

A  practice  has  been  introduced  in  the  City  of  London,  of  buying 
and  selling  great  quantities  of  commodities,  without  any  intention  in 
the;  parties  of  becoming  possessed  of,  or  ceasing  to  hold,  the  things 
so  bought  and  sold :  the  difference  between  the  market  value  and 
the  sale-price  is  ascertained  on  a  given  day,  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence reckoned,  and  the  money  paid.  The  extent  to  which  this  sort 
of  gambling  has  been  carried  m  the  article  of  tallow  is  so  great, 
that  to  compare  it  with  the  most  desperate  and  extensive  gambling 
ever  practised  by  any  of  the  broken  country  bankers,  would  be  com- 
paring the  marbles  lost  at  taw  by  a  school*boy,  with  the  bets  lost 
on  a  horse-race.  The  centre  and  moving  principle  of  this  exten- 
sive gambling  is  assuredly  no  country  banker,  nor  the  associate, 
now  or  heretofore,  of  a  country  banker.  So  many  Bank  directors 
are  conspicuous  for  having  their  names,  at  one  and  the  same  tiose, 
amongst  the  directors  of  many  of  the  new  companies,  that  a  sus|h- 
cion  exists  with  grave  and  sensible  men,  not  very  unreasonable, 
that  the  management  of  the  circulating  medium  is  desired,  as  a 
means  by  which  the  desperate  game  of  individual  speculation  may 
be  played  with  more  certainty.  The  prices  of  commodities  mod 
shares  and  marketable  securities,  depend  greatly  on  the  quantity  of 
money ;  which  indeed  becomes,  after  a  time,  as  regards  all  thii^ 
that  are  sold  daily  in  the  great  marts,  almost  the  sole  regulator  of 
prices.  By  suddenly  enlarging  or  contracting  the  amount  offbe 
currency,  wealth  may  be  dispensed,  or  ruin  inlicted,  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  all  but  those  who  are  within  the  magic  circle.  The 
directors  alone  know  thf  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank  —the  amount 
<^  bank-notes  in  circlilatbn.    They  see  the  first  indications  of  a  fo- 
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rei^n  demand  for  gold ;  all  their  actions  are  shrouded  in  secrecy ;  and 
then*  conduct  is  practically  subject  to  no  responsibility.  By  extend- 
ing their  influence  to  the  whole  kingdom,  how  terrific  the  power ! 

Is  this  then  a  state  of  things  to  be  desired  i  Are  such  men  to 
have  the  power  of  supplanting,  by  their  mercenaries,  discreet 
bankers ;  whose  characters  and  property  are  pledged  to  the  public 
for  their  conduct  ?  Is  a  stranger  to  be  sent,  like  a  picket-serjeant, 
to  turn  out  men  who  have  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  their 
neighbors ;  and  are  settled  in  their  respective  circles,  in  the  inter- 
course of  mutual  aid  and  good  fellowship  ?  Must  the  ancient  land- 
owner let  these  men  decide  whether  his  estate*  may  be  granted  to 
his  old  tenantry,  or  be  made  into  a  worthiest  waste  i  Shall  they 
have  the  power,  by  augmenting  profits  at  one  time,  to  create  habits 
of  extravagance  in  the  young  trader,  only  to  plunge  him  into  dis- 
grace and  misery  when  he  becomes  surrounded  by  a  family?  Shall 
die  hard- working  farmer  have  the  result  of  years  of  toil .  and  care 
blasted  in  a  day*  because  men  who  know  nothing  of  their  native 
country  have  suddenly  resolved  to  contract  the  currency  ?  It  is  a 
fearful  responsibility  which  the  directors  are  assuming,  and  they 
are  utterly  incompetent  to  comprehend  the  tendency  of  their  actions. 

Your  memorialist  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  first  effect  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  present  revolutionary  measures  in  banking 
affairs  ;  and  to  pray  for  the  interposition  of  government  to  avert 
an  evil,  while  the  administration  has  the  power  to  apply  a  reniedy* 

The  banking  business,  by  conferring  great  pecuniary  power,  and 
combining  much  general  influence,  offers  the  strongest  allure- 
ments to  ambition  and  mercantile  enterprise :  it  affords  the  great- 
est facility  for  indulging  an  ardent  and  sanguine  spirit.  Con- 
sidering its  functions  and  properties,  nothing  in  the  commercial 
history  of  £nglandso  eminently  displays  the  qualities  of  prudence 
and  intelligence,  as  the  conduct  of  the  country  bankers.  Close 
observation,  and  much  patient  reflection,  have  fixed  this  opinion  so 
firmly  in  the  mind  of  your  memorialist,  that  he  desires  to  repeat, 
emphatically,  bis  conviction  of  its  incontrovertible  truth.  He  is 
aware  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  the  very  remarkable  exceptionable  cases 
amongst  the  ruined  bankers.  The  evil,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  those 
cases,  however,  took  root  vihea  the  practice  of  country  banking 
was  comparatively  new,  and  false  principles  were  incautiously 
adopted.  The  origin  of  all  those  contemplated  cases  of  magnitude, 
without  one  exception,  may  be  traced  to  a  train  of  circumstances 
antecedent  to  the  year  1816. 

That  a  business  of  such  peculiar  delicacy  should,  in  so  short  a 
period,  have  been  brought  to  its  present  perfection,  must  appear  to 
any  man  capable  of  appreciating  the  circumstances  most  remark- 
able.   The  weak  or  imprudent  bankers  have  paid  the  penalty  of 
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tbeir  foUjfi  and  arc  swept  away.  But-  tbay  are  not  gone  without 
having^  by  their  example^  placed  immovably  in  the  minds  of  tbe 
survivors  the  roost  important  moral.  Who  could  weakly  imagine 
that,  in  such  a  business,  perfection  in  practice  would  be  acquired 
all  at  once  i  £vents  have  now  fixed,  it  may  be  said,  almost  univer- 
sally, sound  banking  principles  in  the  niinds  of  bankers,  bj  the 
guidance  of  which  their  conduct  will  be  regulated.  Rendered  w»e 
by  suffering  and  experience,  is  it  at  this  juncture  that  t|ie  private 
bankers  will  quietly  walkout  of  afield  which  they  have  assiduousfy 
cultivated  widi  anxiety  and  perseverance,  and  in  which  they  have 
invested  their  capital,  to  see  the  Bank  directors  take  possession  of 
it  i  Will  they  surrender  their  rights,  on  reasons  alleged  against  tbeir 
characters  ?  If  they  Ao,  they  not  only  abandon,  supinely,  their  in- 
come and  property,  but  they  are  ako  criminal  participators  in  tfa^ 
aspersions  on  their  honor*  If  they,  who  best  know  the  truth,  thus 
acquiesce  in  the  charge,  your  memorialist  must  acknowlege  his 
own  error,  in  declaring  the  charge  to  be  groundless.  But  if  they 
do  not  tims  surrender  their  property,  station,  and  character,  what 
roust  be  the  consequences  ?  A  division  of  tbe  private  bank  interest 
from  that  of  the  Bank  of  England — a  perfect  union  of  the  private 
bankers,  and  a  struggle  for  supremacy. 

It  is  to  this,  the  first  remarkable  effect,  to  which  the  attention  md. 
consideration  of  the  government  is  earnestly  besought.  Tbe  intci> 
rests  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  those  of  the  piivale  bankers9,hase 
gone  on  together,  with  mutual  harmony  and  good-will,  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter ;  the  latter  having  regarded  the  former  as  thek 
natural  guardians  and  protectors*  To  the  Bank  of  England  the 
private  bankers  have  resorted  in  cases  of  danger ;  the  notes  of  that 
establishment  have  always  been  held  in  the  coffers  of  the  batdcers^ 
as  the  reserve-guards,  to  serve  them  in  emergencies  and  unusual 
cases,  in  the  country;  and  in  ]L<ondon  they  have  been  used  as  the 
means  of  making  ordinar;^  payments,  and  effecting  the  tranafer  of 
those  prodigious  sums  which  pass  daily  from  one  banker  to  another, 
in  this  the  great  centre  and  exchange  of  the  money  affairs  of  tbe. 
kingdom*  Tlie  most  intelligent  bankers  calculate  the  amount  so 
used,  by  the  private  bankers  in  London  and  the  country^  at  tea 
millions  sterling.  , 

Your  memorialist  has  a  strong  conviction  that,  when  tbe  trutk 
of  the  case  has  been  made  clear  to  his  Majesty's  government,  not 
by  the  foregoing  statement  alone,  but  by  inquiry,  rightly  directed 
amongst  the  people  fittest  to  render  information,  this  important 
matter  will  be  set  right  by  your  Lordship's  interposition.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  losses  by  Bank  Stock  proprietors,  if  tlie  Branch  Bank 
system  be  persevered  in  and  e^^tended,  will  be  enormous,  for  many 
ye^s.    Jle  relies  so  implicitly  on  the  sincerity  of  the  disectors. 
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"mbeik  tfiey  declsre  that  the  new  systein  wis  mtrodaced  en  public 
grounds,  and  not  for  tiie  emolanient  of  the  Bank  Stock  proprwtors'; 
2b8t  fain  belief  in  their  readiness  to  abandon  the  Branch  Bank  sys- 
tem, on  the  first  intimatio»>  from  the  proper  aothorityy  of  its  inex^ 
pediency,  is  unbounded.  His  faith  in  the  determination  of  the 
government  to  restore  this  question,  as  far  as  the  Bank  of  England 
and  private  bankers  are  concerned,  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  two 
years  ago,  is^  so  powerfel,  tknt  be  will  diode,  in  the  briefest  manner, 
to  wliat  he  conceives  will  be  tbe  duty  of  the  government,  if  iht 
Bank  directors  should  resohre  on  a  perseverance  in  error. 

Contemplating  the  adherence  of  the  directors  to  the  new  system. 
Branch  Banks  will  be  continued,  and  their  number  will  be  multi- 
plied. If  lucrative  business  cannot  be  acquired  on  the  present 
roles>  the  business  at  Branch  Banks  will  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  the  country  bankers;  only  the  rates  will  be 
cheaper,  to  induce  custom.  As  in  all  other  large  undertakings, 
where  the  competition  amongst  powerful  people  is  great,  so  in  this ; 
*a  pan  of  tbe  capital  stock  of  the  proprietors  must  be  hazarded, 
and,  during  a  long  period,  sunk,  to  establish  connexions.  This 
must,  in  the  end,  inevitably  lead  to  a  perfect  division  of  the  private 
bank  interest  from  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  After  the  two 
interests  are  become  thoroughly  severed  in  twain,  by  the  wedge  of 
the  Branch  Bank  system,  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  the  notes  of 
4he  Bank  of  England,  held  at  all  tiities  by  priviite  bankers,  (an  essen- 
tial part  of  tbe  capital  of  thfit  corporation,  whidi  is  derived  from  cir- 
mutation,)  will  be  used  by  private  bankers  no  longer ;  but  gold,  and 
notes  of  some  five  or  six  persons,  who  will  be  associated  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  currency  for  the  use  of  bankers  and 
their  immediate  friends,  will  be  substituted.  That  this  will  be,  after 
the  arrangements  are  completed, — easy  of  accompJishmem,— eflfeo- 
tual  to  its  purpose, — and  of  permanent  duration,  must  be  evident  to 
M  who  look  closely  and  analytically  at  the  subject.  Great  as  the 
amount  of  the  circulation  will  be,  there  can  be  no<]uestiott  that  th6 
credit  of  five  or  six  persons  will  be  all-sufficient  for  tbe  purpose, 
-bath  in  London  and^the  country.  A  single  individual  in  Nortb 
Jkmerica  possesses  a  credit  equal  in  extent  to  that  Mhich  is  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  the  chartered  banks  in  the  United  States.  The 
Talidit^  of  the  credit  of  the  bankers'  bank-note  will  be  stamped  by 
the  pfivate  bankers,  who  are  tbe  meters  of  credit.  In  the  sam6 
jnanBe|r  precisely  as  they  now  use  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  now  aid  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land  notes,  they  will  afibrd  universal  currency  to  their  own  adopted 
n^tes,  because  they  alone  wHl  issue  them  to  the  public.  In  the 
present  unjust  and  restrictive  irtate  of  the  law  respecting  bankers, 
this  scheme,  therefore,  must  be  successful ;  even  without  (hat  col- 
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lateral  encoiirageiBent  and  «upport^  wbich  it  will  be  tbe  iotcraat'of 
the  governiuenl  to  render  the  new  estajiUshiiient. 

If  matters  be  forced  to  this  extremity ;  and  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  blind  confidence  of  Bank  Stock  proprietors  may  allow  anj 
extremity  of  foUy  to  be  perpetrated  in  their  name;  the  govern* 
ment  will  undoubtedly  regard  the  new  establishment  as  anucleua 
of  a  seeond  national  bank;  wbich^  by  tbe  rivalship  engendered^  wU 
afford  facilities  and  acconHnodatioOy  that  the  administration  mval 
jiesvre  to  reader,  available  for  the  public  service.  The  government 
may  find  it  expedient  to  borrow,  on  interest,  a  great  part  of  tbe. 
floating  capital,  which  will  be  created  by  the  circulation  of  tbe 
notes  of  tbe  new  establishment,  to  pay  off  that  part  of  the  debt, 
due  to  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  not  permanent.  By  placing 
a  government  mark  on  all  notes  ,to  tbe  amount  of  tl^  UMHiey 
borrowed,  tbe  notes  of  the  new  bank  would  be  received  im- 
mediately, in  payment  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  state  and  the 
.  church,— of  all  colleges,  bodies  corporate,  associated  coroparaes, 
and  landed  proprietors ;  and  by  this  means,  a  more  entke  confi- 
dence, and  a  more  free  and  extended  currency,  would,  at  once^  be 
secured  to  the  notes  of  the  new  establishment,  than  have  at  any 
time. been  obtained  for  the  same  amount  of  tbe  notes  of  tbe  BmA 
of  England.  Can  any  reasonable  man  doubt  of  the  readiness  of 
tbe  government  to  seek  this  important  advantage?  WiU  every 
succeeding  ministry  continue  to  be  fettered  in  ibeir  tnuMactions 
with  the  Bank  directors,  because  of  the  floating  debt  due  to  dmt 
corporation  i  Will  not  parliament  say.  Subject  us  no  longer  to 
beving  terms  dictated  to  us  by  the  Bank,  because  tibere  k  no 
other  establishment  sufficiently  powerful  to  enter  on  tbe  largest 
contracts.  For  example,  though  your  memorialist  does  not  say 
that  the  terms  of  the  dead-weight  loan  were  not,  considering  Ae 
absence  of  competition,  tolerably  fair,  at  tbe  time  of  making  the 
c<mtract ;  yet  no  man  will  deny,  that  the  Bank  bas  by  that  contract 
obtained  an  enormous  profit,  which  the  public  bas  lost 

Every  coosideratiott  of  policy  leads  to  the  conclusion,  diet  ike 
government  could  not,  altogether,'  withhold  its  immeditte  eoimle- 
nance  and  support  from,  the  new  establishment,  without  neglectmg 
the  public  interests. 

Regarding  it  as  the  nucleus,  out  of  which  would  grow  a  aeeond 
national  bank,  that  within  six  years  might  be  apportioned  out  to 
proprietors  in  shares,  what  can  prevent  six  wealthy  men  aettiog 
up  forthwith  such  a  bank  in  London.  Connexions  tbe  OHist 
valuable,  and  a  circtdation  for  its  notes  almost  exckisive  against 
Bank  of  Enghnd '  notes,  might  at  Once  be  secured,  by  t^  six 
partners  in  this  bank  opening  proppsals  for  creating,  in  tbe  year 
1B3S,  a  stock  bank  similar  to  the  Bank  of  England;  and  co  '^  ' 
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subscriptions  for  the  shar^  to  ^  general  body  of  the  privste 
bankers  of  £ngland.  Even  at  this  moment,  these  stock  propriet* 
tors  could  establish  their  bank^  and  issue  notes  at  Northampton. 
If>  however,  the  bank  were  established  in  London  onlj^  as  wisdom 
^ould  direct  irto  be,  the  profits  of  the  first  six  y^ars  would  be 
retained  by  the  six  individuals  who  first  associated ;  or  be  thrown 
into  the  general  stock,  after  six  years  had  terminated;  as  they,  on 
consulting  with  their  friends,  might  determine. 

Can  any  man  doubt  that  success  the  most  ample  wodd  attedd 
this  undertaking  ?  The  value  of  the  Bank  of  England  stock  is 
doubled.  That  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has  been  increased  three- 
fold. Even  the  stock  of  the  Provmcial  Bank  of  Ireland,  which 
some  senseless  people  would  descrd[>e  as  a  thing  of  fiingns  growth 
thrown  up  in  the  bubble  mania^  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  value 
durti^  the  last  twelve  months*  The  testimony  of  the  Irish  peo|^ 
x»f  the  benefit  the  public  derive  from  this  establishment,  the  market 
value  of  the  stock,  and  the  dividend  it  already  afifords,  fully  justify 
the  confidence  of  its  projectors,  that  this  bank  would  become  an 
4>bje€t  of  great  national  utility,  and  a  source  of  individual  profit. 
It  is  more  particularly  cited  here,  because  it  is  ^the  last  of  these 
^reat  undertakings  which  was  established.  Its  credit  was  always 
fully  upheld ;  but  it  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  stock, 
soon  after  it  was  formed :  that  confidence  is  already  fully  restored, 
at  a  time  when  confidence,  in  almost  all  other  newly-created  joint- 
stock  companies,  is  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Contemplating  the  speedy  organkation  and  final  complete  suc- 
cess of  this  unctertaking,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  will 
very  soon  be  almost  wholly  excluded  from  circulation.  The  di- 
rectors would  have  no  outlet  for  them,  but  the  payment  of  the 
dividends.  Almost  all  money  received  for  dividends  is  paid  inune- 
Aately  into  private  banks :  isonsequently,  the  circubition  of  notes, 
by  diat  means,  would  be  instantly  stopped.  Looking  at  the  power 
of  private  batdcers ;  and  regarding  the  profits  whidi  Bank  Stock 
proprietors  have  derived  from  their  sanction  and  support;  nothing, 
within  the  whole  range  of  history,  since  a  piece  of  metal  could  be 
exchanged  fcnr  a  fleece,  marks  such  prodigious  absurdity,  as  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  directors  in  this  affair.  Seeing  the  power 
which  the  private  bankers,  with  union  amongst  themselves,,have  to 
annihilate  all  those  important  advantages  which  long  usage  has 
secured  to  the  Bank  of  England ; — ^seeing  that  they  could  exclude 
the  principal  amount  of  its  notes. from  circulation,  and  subvert  all 
its  business,  but  that  connected  with  the  state; — ^tfae  question  will 
soon  be,  not  whether  the  Bank  directors  will  consent  to  restore 
things  to  their  former  order;  but  whether  the  private  bankers  will 
consent  to  their  doing  so,  without  the  directors  being  mulcted,  in 
the  penalty  of  having  their  circulation  and  profits  lUvided  with  a 
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lonbtddMe  rival;  for  hftfiiig  breken  an  implied,  Xoog-^nrntixig  ^om 
pact  with  the  private  bankers : — a  comfmct^  from  ^tAAA  ike  fiaidc 
jSlock  pnifffietors  faave  derived  such  iiaportatit  advantages. 

The  Branch  Bank  system  is  the  result  of  a  crude  theory,  gene- 
rated in  ardent,  unreflecting  minds.  It  has  been  extended,  without 
«ny  investigation  of  its  practical  applicability ; — in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  causes  which  led  to  it ; — its  immediate  effects,  cm*  its 
remote  consequences.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  persevered  in;  and 
it  only  remains  for  the  government  to  say  how  it  shall  be  em^. 

From  these  premises  it  appears,  that  the  banking  system  of 
JBaglaod,  regarding  it  as  one  united  whole,  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  broken,  has  grown  up  with  the  wants  and  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people;  and  is  now  so  identified  with  Xhm 
habits,  that  the  present  frame  of  society,  and  tte  present  functioos 
of  the  government,  in  regard  to  the  money  engageoients  of  t^ 
state,  must  be  destroyed  with  its  destruction.  The  attempt  td 
destroy  it,  and  to  substitute  a  national  bank  with  its  merc^iary 
adjuncts,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  an  attempt  would  be  to  sMp^ 
press  all  markets,  and  the  established  means  oHf  interior  coramuai* 
cation;  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  government  dep6ts,imd 
something  which  might  grow  out  of '^  a  bill  for  the  bet^r  r^pula^ 
.tion  of  roads  and  carriers/'  Is  this  a  transiticm  which  can  be  sud- 
denly effected,  as  though  it  were  some  alcbynucal  |iroinct  of 
fiMir*aDd*tiii'enty  necromancers^  met  in  a  mysterious  building,  wMt 
closed  doors,  and  instruments  known  only  to  themselves?  The* 
change  should  never  have  been  undertaken,  till  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained how  it  would  aflect  the  well-being  of  every  man  in  the  state, 
whose  capital  is  engaged  in  brbging  forth  Ihe  prodoclk>n8X)f  the 
country. 

Your  memorialist,  seeing  that  his  Majesty's  present  govemmemt 
Jias  manifested  an  unequivocal  determination  to  render  justbe  to 
private  bankers,  by  indicating  a  desire  to  place  all  bmkers,  m  re- 
gard to  stamps,  in  tbs  same  circomstances  as  those  ^f  the  fiatdc 
of  England,  cannot  doubt  its  pateitial  soficitnde  to  arlHtrate^  anfl 
finally  settle,  this  important  matter  of  contention  between  the  rival 
banking  interests.  T%e  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Sn^and  #ay  that 
the  Branch  Bank  system  was  introduced  solely  on  p«%Iie  gromMisc 
it  must,  therefore,  according  to  their  own  professions,  bie  gifvea  op, 
when  ^e  government^declare  that  die  welfare  of  the  couiitry  re- 
quires its  abandonment. 

If  by  this  statement  the  4nith  has  been  made  mamfest,  iMftfat0|^ 
slrort  of  the  instant  abatidomnent  of  the  new  sysiCem  can  ^w  tiM 
'^  ^  public  good  and  benefit  of  the  people''  is  now  the  ^riaig 
principle  of  this  corporate  body,  as  it  was  when  it  catoe  int»  «i- 
istence.  ,  * . .        .. 

Your  memorialist,  on   bdialf  of  Aose  smiggling,  sttflipriiqi; 
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cilaasesy  tht  hmfen^  grawra,  and  Uscltn  of  £iigl«»d,  with  whom 
he  more  espedally  ayniptlhiiet^  pc^y^f  wi^  <^  aoxious  heart  and  a 
loyal  miod^  for  the  iaterposition  of  your  Lordship  ki  ihU  \ 
tou8  matter* 

And  your  memmalist  will  ever  pray. 

HENRY  BURGESS. 
London,  October  9,5,  1827. 


Suggestions  respecting  the  formation  of  a  National  Bani^^ 
as  a  means  of  protection  for  the  private  Bankers  and  the  Public^ 
against  the  designs  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

1 .  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  establishing  Branch  BankA, 
and  adopting  proceedings  to  render  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branch 
Banks  the  eeneral  and  principal  banking  establishments  of  the  countrj^, 
have  inva(&d  the  rights  of  private  bankers;  and,  by  thus  aiming  at. an 
exclusive  monopoly,  have  produced  great  evil  to  the  community.  The 
Oovernor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  remain  the 
bankers  of  the  state,  and  of  the  state  only:  it  is  unjust  that  they  should 
ifiterfere  urith  the  general  banking  business  of  the  country,  because  no  fair 
competition  can  exist  between  a  great  corporation  with  exclusive  privileges 
and  private  individuals;  and  because,  in  case  of  need,  the  government  may 
again  protect  this  corporation  against  the  payment  of  its  debts,  while  no 
such  ptotection  can  be  had  for  private  bankers.  The  private  bankers  of 
fingkmdaffe  therefore  recommended  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  circulatine 
Bank  of  England  notes,  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  protection,  ana 
to  insure  the  perfect  security  and  independence  of  the  public. 

2.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  adopted  their  recent  measures 
in  great  ignorance  of  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  people,  without  auv 
adequate  preparatory  investigation,  and  without  due  consultation  with 
those  who  were  most  concerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their  conduct  is 
therefore  referred  to,  as  an  example  of  inconsiderateness  and  folly,  to  be 
avoided  by  the  private  bankers. 

S.  The  private  bankers  should  declare  their  opinion,  that  to  restore  the 
relative  circumstances  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  private  bankers,  and  of 
the  public,  as  nearly  as  possiUe  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  two  years 
ago,  is  the  wisest  purpose  to  which  their  actions  can  be  directed.  This 
ojnnion  would  be  adopted  by  every  well-informed,  reflecting  man  in  the 
kingdom. 

4.  Keeping  this,  therefore,  viz.  the  restoration  of  mattei's  to  fheir  f6rmer 
state,  constantly  in  view,  as  the  polar  star  by  which  the  course  of  the 
private  bankers  should  at  first  be  guided,  they  should  endeavor,  by  seekinji 
conferences  with  the  directors,  and  by  expostulation,  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  consistently  with  that  harmony  which  has  always  prevailed  be* 
tween  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eneland  and  the  private  bankers. 
Secondly,  if  Hlat  fail,  by  an  appeal^  for  the  same  ohject,  to  sovernment^ 
or  parliament,  or  both ;  and  lastly,  if  driven  by  the  injustice  and  pertinacity 
of  the  Bank  directors,  they  must  adopt  effectual  means  to  attain  the  pro- 
tection, security,  and  independence  of  themselves  and  thepiiblic.^ 

5.  As  there  can  arise  but  little  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  ex- 
pediency of  first  trying  the  effect  of  conferences  and  expostulations,  either 
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in  private  or  public  ;-«to  ftscertain  bow  ibe  oltiMte  purpose  csn  he 
accomplishedy  appears  the  main  consideration  for  private  bankers.  A 
clear  demonstration  of  the  means  of  depriving  the  Bank  of  England  of  the 
principal  amount  of  profit  which  it  has  derived  from  the  circulation  «tf 
notes,  may  cause  the  directors,  or  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  to  adopt 
the  opinions  of  the  private  bainkers :  but  if  it  should  not  have  that  effect, 
it  cannot  fttil  of  assuring  the  private  bankers  how  completely  they  have, 
by  union  among  themselves,  the  power  to  secure  theh-  own  protection 
and  independence^  by  raising  a  rival  establishment  against  the  Bank  of 
England. 

6.  Though  their  own  protection  and  that  of  the  public  stimulate  the 
private  hankers  to  raise  a  rival  establishment  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  Eoglaa^ 
they  cannot  doubt  that  they  would  also,  thereby,  squire  the  me&os  of 
great  emolument  for  the  subscribers  to  a  new  bank  stock.  But  as  a 
National  Bank  is  so  important  an  undertaking,  as,  at  first,  to  startle  the 
mind  by  its  magnitude,  it  may  be  necessary  to  proceed  step  by  step :  first, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  risk  which  would  be  incurred,  by  adhering  to  the 
roost  cautious  policy  in  conducting  it ;  and  secondly,  to  see  how  profit  may 
be  gained  by  proceedings  of  less  restricted  caution,  but  stilt  of  the  meet 
unquestionable  prudence. 

7.  Suppose  that,  after  opening  books  to  receive  subscriptions  for  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  requisite  number  and  amount  be  filled  up  by  private  bank* 
ers  alone.  A  temporary  office  might  be  opened  at  Northampton,  for 
receiving  deposits  and  issuing  notes.  Six  persons,  subscriber  to  the 
National  Bank  stock,  or  otherwise,  mi^ht  at  the  same  time  open  an  office 
in  London,  and  be  the  agents  of  the  National  Bank  till  the  year  1833,  when 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  cease.  Or  six  well-koowa 
men,  of  the  highest  character,  now  engaged  in  extensive  mone^  transactions, 
who  favor  this  project,  miehOindertaKe  to  conduct  a  bank  in  Londoft  on 
these  principles,  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  for  their  own  advantage^ 
till  the  associated  bankers  of  England  could  be  incorporated,  or  conld  act 
together  as  National  Bank  Stock  proprietors.  The  subscriptions  for  a 
National  Bank  Stock  being  first  filled  up  b;^  private  bankers,  it  would  not  be 
Tery  material,  merely  for  protection  and  witnout  regard  to  immediate  profit, 
whether  the  plan  of  establishing  a  bank  by  six  persons  in  London,  or  by  a 
larger  number  at  a  distance  exceeding  65  miles  from  London,  were  adopt- 
ed. Either  or  both  these  banks  could  be  opened,  and  business  conducted 
at  them  till  the  year  1833. 

8.  As  the  National  Bank  would  be  solely  a  bank  for  providing  a  bank- 
paper  currency,  and  not  a  bank  for  general  purposes,  it  might  be  conducted 
without  great  annual  expense.  And  if  <Ae  moU  caktioiu  policy  were  at  fiiret 
pursued;  viz.  issuing  notes  only  on  the  deposit  of  coin  or  bullion,  of  the 
same  value  of  the  notes,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Amsterdaoi 
bank,  the  coin  or  bullion  might  be  retained  in  the  bank  to  answer  any 
demand  for  the  payment  of  its  notes.  In  this  manner  the  notes  would  get 
into  circulation,  and'  very  soon  become  the  most  esteemed  notes  of  Uie 
country.  The  expense  would  then  be  limited  to  the  paying  for  the  stamps, 
for  keeping  the  simplest  accounts,  and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  coin  or 
bullion. 

9.  In  a  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  profit  would  be 
sought,  somewhat  after  the  following  maimer : 

Bankers  being  the  principal  or  sole  subscribers  to  this  bank  stock,  every  * 
banker  who  held  its  stock  would  for  convenience,  as  well  as  from  a  desire 
to  give  credit  and  currency  to  the  National  Bank  notes,  use  them  instead 
of  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  coin ;  for  the  same  purposes,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  manner,  as  he  now  uses  Bank  of  England  notes.    It  wauld  be 
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easy  to  obtain  a  return  from  all  bankers  of  the  amount  of  National  Bank 
notes,  which,  in  the  place  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  now  held,  they 
'Would  at  all  times  keep  in  their  banks  as  reserves  for  emergency,  or  to 
meet  extraordinary  demands.  Being  favorers  of  the  establishment,  and 
participators  in  its  profits,  the  bankers  might  pledge  themselves  to  fill  up 
the  amount  in  their  respective  banks,  whenever  it  became  reduced  below 
a  certain  sum.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these  respective  sums  remaining 
at  all  times  in  the  hands  of  the  private  bankers,  and  the  amount  originally 
subscribed  and  paid  by  the  proprietors,  would  be  the  sum  of  the  disposable 
capital  of  the  National  Bank.  This  sum,  still  preserving  a  cautionary 
margin  within  the  whole  amount,  might,  with  unquestionable  prudence,*  be 
lent  on  government  or  other  security,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Bqultable  Assurance  Office,  or  other  wealthy  societies;  and  thus  a  profit 
would  accrue  to  the  proprietors  of  the  National  Bank  Stock. 

10.  In  this  manner  would  a  National  Bank,  of  great  solidity  and  ac- 
kuowleged  utility,  be  established,  without  deviating,  in  any  degree 
whatever,  from  the  principles  of  protection  and  independence  which  first 
suggested  the  undertaking ;  and  without  interfering,  in  any  manner,  with 
any  existing  establishment,  except  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

11.  No  reflecting  man,  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  practices  of 
country  bankers,  could  desire  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  country 
bank  notes.  Without  insisting  on  certain  peculiar  advantages  which 
might,  abstractedly,  be  urged  in  their  favor,  they  are  amongst  the  established 
means  of  power  and  convenience  to  countrv  bankers ;  by  which,  in  some 
measure,  their  own  connexions  with  the  public  have  been  formed,  and  bv 
which  many  of  the  most  important  operations  in  industry  are  continued. 
The  country  bankers  and  the  public  have,  to  this  extent,  a  vested  right  in 
the  usage  of  country  bank  notes :  an  usage  which  cannot  be  disturbed 
without  manifest  injustice.  At  the  same  time,,  when  projects  are  put 
forth,  in  high  quarters,  for  supplanting  country  bank  notes,  the  becoming 
partidpators  in  the  profits  of  a  National  Bank  must  be  regarded  with  un- 
mixed satisfaction  by  country  bankers ;  because  that  is  the  only  safe  and 
practical  means  by  which  they  can,  under  ail  circumstances,  be  thoroughly 
protected  against  the  sinister  designs  of  powerful  existing  establishments, 
or  the  undermining  influence  of  local  joint-stock  companies  which  may  be 
created. 

12.  In  the  event  of  the  private  bankers  being  frustrated  in  their  first 
efforts,  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  their  object  by  conferences,  the  design  of 
the  promoters  of  this  undertaking  would  be  limited  to  supplying  an  amount 
of  notes  for  circulation,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  which  would  be  ariven  in  by  the  private  bankers  acting  on  a 
resolution  to  use.  them  no  longer :  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  to  be 
used  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purposes  precisely,  as  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  have  been  used. 
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A  LETTER 

TO 

THE  REV.  HENRY  PHILLPOTTS,  D.D. 

ON   THX  SUBJXCT   OV 

HIS  TWO  LETTERS 

TO  THI 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  GEORGE  CANNING, 

Sfc.  SfC.  4^. 

By  THOMAS  GISBORNEt  Jun. 
LONDON:— 1827. 


«'  Toach  Ralph  de  Vipotit's  shield— touch  the  Hospitaller's  shield  ;  he  has  the  least 
sure  seat,  he  is  your  cheapest  bargain. 

<<  The  knight  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant  hints,  ascended  the  platfonaby 
the  sloping  alley  which  led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present^ 
riding  straight  up  to  the  central  pavilion,  strack  with  the  sharp  end  of  his  spear,  the 
skield  of  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  until  it  rung  again.  All  stood  astonished  at  his 
presumptioo,  but  none  more  than  the  redoubted  knight  whom  he  had  thus  defied  ta 
mortal  combat/' — ^Ivanhoi.    Vol.  i  p.  166. 

gl^  Cintra,  June  ISthf  IB^, 

I  AM  afraid  that  an  allusion  to  Ivanhoe  may  be  much  more  de*- 
scriptive  of  the  temerity  than  of  the  success  of  my  attempt :  but  it 
is  precisely  because  you  are  the  boldest  champion,  because   you 
are  the  Bois  Guilbert  of  the  Andcatholic  cause,  that  I  have  under- 
taken to  address  you.    Nor  does  this,  I  believe,  arise  from  any 
overweening  idea  of  my  own  powers.    At  the  present  period  of 
the  Catholic  controversy  all  minor  obstacles  are  cleared  away  i  the 
skirmishers  on  each  side  are  called  in  i  the  forces  are  concentrated  i 
and  it  is  useless  for  a  combatant  to  appear  in  the  field,  who  is  not» 
trusting  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause  and  the  strength  of  his  wea- 
pons, prepared  to  assail  the  centre  of  the  enemies'  position,  or  to 
defend  the  centre  of  his  owiu    You  have  placed  yourself  in  the 
front  of  the  battle,  and  I  cannot  enter  the  field  without  encounter- 
^g  you.    It  may  be  that  I  had  judged  better  to  leave  the  field  to 
abler  combatants,  but,  being  there,  to  attack  you  involves  no  in- 
crease of  presumption.     I  have  at  least  this  consolation-^if  I  am 
discomfited,  the  overthrow  of  an  unknown  champion  will  not  in- 
jure my  cause.    If  I  might  succeed  in  forcing  you  back  frm^ 
your  imposing  position,  I  Siall  have  performed  good  service. 

I  had  just  completed  the  reading  of  your  two  letters  to  Mr.  Can- 
xung,  when  I  took  up  M.  de  Pradt's  <<  Jesuitisme  Ancien  et 
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Modenie.^  When  in  the  rery  first  page  I  encountered  the  wotds 
yMdi  I  am  about  to  quote,  I  certainly  did  seem  to  be  reading  a 
werf  pithy  description  of  the  pamphlets  I  had  just  laid  down. 

«Cet  6crit  fut  remarqu6  dans  le  temps  ;  ii  ne  manque  pas  de 
dudeur :  on  sent  que  (?est  Touvrage  d'un  pr^icateur  et  (Ton 
homme  de  parti ;  il  ne  rer^ermepas  une  xme  geniraleJ* 

Though  the  following  sentence  dispelled  the  illusion,  it  is^ 
mutatis  mutandis^  sufficiently  appropriate  to  be  highly  piquant. 

<<  Pour  Tauteur,  le  protestantisme  de  1787  est  encore  le  protes- 
tantisme  de  1550  \  chez  lui,  c'est  un  idee  fixe.  Cet  6crit  est 
oubli^t  comme  finissent  toujours  par  T^tre  les  ouvrages  de  parti ; 
la  dur^  n'appartient  qu'aux  Merits  d'utilit^  g^n^rale/' 

I  must  speak  of  myself  for  a  moment  to  explain  why  I  am  so 
late  in  the  field.  Owing  to  my  absence  from  England,  your  letters 
have  only  just  and  casually  reached  me.  As  I  am  an  habitual 
reader  of  the  debates  in  parliament,  the  first  certainly  was  not  new 
to  me.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  <<  remarqu6  dans: 
le  temps/*  and  though  we  have  not  yet  heard  in  Portugal  that  any 
English  legislator  has  spoken  the  second,  my  copy,  which  announces 
itself  on  the  cover  as  being  of  the  fifth  edition,  sufficiently  vouches 
for  the  notoriety  which  this  production  also  has  attained.  Your 
letters,  like  Pere  FEnfant's  discourse,  will  soon  be  forgotten,  but  it 
'  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  producing  a  consider- 
able present  effect.  Your  attack  must'^remain  unnoticed  from 
die  quarter  against  which  it  is  mainly  directed.  You  enjoy  the 
security,  I  had  almost  said  the  impunity,  which  sometimes  attends 
a  flight  at  very  high  game.  If  Mr.  Canning  needed  a  defence 
from  your  attacks,  I  possess  no  materials  for  making  it ;  I  hold  no 
commission  for  the  purpose ;  and  that  Statesman  would  doubtless 
refuse  to  commit  his  cause  to  such  obscure  hands.  But  your 
attack  on  Mr.  Canning  is  also  essentially  an  appeal  to  the  public 
on  a  political  question  of  great  and  abiding  interest  \  and  on  that 
ground  I  may  deal  with  it  without  feeling  myself  an  intruder. 
To  you  at  least.  Sir,  no  apology  can  be  dufe.  The  question,  which 
has  called  you  forth  to  address  the  Prime  Minister,  calls  me  forth 
to  address  the  Rector  of  Stanhope.  I  shall  not  set  out  with 
professions  of  an  amicable  spirit,  which  are  generally  unmeaning 
and  frequently  insincere ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  at  least  be  guilty  dt 
no  breaches  of  courtesy,  which  can  entitle  the  author  of  the  Letters 
to  Mr.  Canning  to  complain. 

When  a  writer  professing  to  discuss  any  question  in  politics  or 
religion  devotes  two- thirds  of  his  pages^  and  at  least  an  equal 
portion  of  his  zeal,  to  criticising  the  conduct  and  vilifying  the 
character  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  opponents,  he  can  claim  no 
other  plausible  or  even  producible  excuse,  for  this  divergence  from 
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his  avowed  purpose,  than  the  principler-that  to  weaken  a  o^u^e^ 
by  .  destroying  the  character  of  its  influential  advocates,  is  a  fair 
mode  of  literary  warfare.     I  will  not  insult  you  by  supposing  that 
you  would  vindicate  your  bitterness  against  Mr.  Canning>by  assign* 
ing  a  motive  which  did  not  actuate  you.    Your  motives  are  not  pro- 
ducible.   It  would  be  very  easy  to  name  some  of  wl^ich  you  can- 
not be  unconscious ;  and  they  would  need  only  to  be  stated  to 
carry  conviction  of  their  reality  to  the  minds  of  your  reado's. 
But  I  would  willingly  travel  somewhat  further  on  my  journey 
with  you  on  what  JMrs.  Winifred  Jenkins  calls  <*  decent  terms  of 
civility;"  and.  I  shall  therefore. merely  remind  you,  that  coping, 
into  the  field  as  your  avowed  opponent,  and  haying  for.  my  object 
to  weaken,  or,  as  far  as  I  may,  to  destroy  the  effect  produced  by 
your  widely- ispread  pamphlets,  I  am  compelled  in  some  degree  to 
follow  the  arrangement  of  matter,  as  well  as  the  line  of  argument 
and  style  of  appeal  and  invective  which  you  hive  selected.     You 
have    chosen  your  weapons.     To  your  sword  and  spear  I  must 
oppose  a  sword  and  spear  also.     I  own.  Sir,  I  despair  of  wielding^ 
them  with  the  vigor  and  skill  which  you  have  displayed}  but  .1 
trust  that  the  weapons  themselves  may  prove  to  be  of  somewhat 
higher  polish  and  finer  temper. — 1  am  not  like  you  a  master  of 
<f  sneer  and  banter."  I  do  not  possess  the  versatility  of  feeling  whicli 
enables  you  in  your  second  page  to  speak  to  Mr.  Canning  of  <^  the 
respect  which  is  due  above  all  to  his  distinguished  character,'' 
whereas  in  your  forty-second  you  have  seen  him  "  complete  the 
career  of  defection  and  apostacy  i**  to  taunt  him  in  p.  164.  with 
"the  feeling  of  self-reproach,  which  the  consciousness  of  having 
recourse  to  such  wilful  sophistry  can  Iiardly  fail  to  inflict/'  and  to 
assure  him  in  the  opposite  page,  that  he  was  inconstant  from  ge- 
nerous motives,  for  no  others  can  influence  hini :  to  class  yourself 
in  your  first  Letter  among  his  warm  admirers,  and  to  represent  him 
as  «  worthy  to  succeed  and  represent  his  great  mastsr,"'  Mr.  Pitt; 
whereas  in  your  second  he  has  become  the  evil  Genius  who  has 
usurped  Lord  Liverpool's  place,  and  is  brought  into  such  very  close 
contact  with  « the  most  unprincipled  minister  that  ever  betrayed 
the  trust  confided  in  him,"^  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discrimi- 
nate their  personal  identities.    I  am  not  blessed  with  this  happy 
versatility.    There  prooably  will  be  some  sameness,  and  perhaps 
some  bluntness  (for  I  mean  to   make  myself  understood)  in  the 
opinions  I  express  of  your  character  and  conduct.    I  must  premise, 
therefore,  that  I  know  you  only  in  these  Letters,  and  that  my 
acquaintance  with  you  is  only  of  a  few  days  standing.     I  had  in- 
deed previously  heard  your  name,  but  in  the  most  casual  way.     I 

»  Page  23.  «  Page  35. 
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had  heahl  or  redd  that  you  had  published  before  on  the  Catholic 
question ;  but  with  your  book  I  am  unacquainted,  and  I  hare  not 
here  the  power  of  procuring  it.  I  will  not  knowingly  malign  you ; 
but  such  as  you  fairly  appear  to  me  in  these  Letters,  I  ^11  not 
shrink  from  displaying  you.  There  b  nothing  in  your  toode  ^ 
treating  the  characters  of  others,  which  prescribes  to  me  any  t^ 
derness  respecting  your  own* 

-  Tour  principles  net  critics  at  defiance  ^  and  if  this  controrarsy 
could  survire  to  pu2zle  a  future  age  of  our  varying  worid,  when 
London  shall  be  as  Athens,  and  her  writers  the  classical  luminaries 
rf  far-coming  literati,  the  Bentley  or  Dacier  of  that  day  might 
struggle  in  vain  to  extract  from  your  pamphtets  a  consistent 
scheme  of  your  opinions  on  that  subject,  to  whidi  you  hare  ap- 
plied the  yigor  of  your  understanding,  the  keenness  of  your  satire^ 
and  the  perspicuity  of  your  very  classical  diction.  As  an  enlight- 
ened Baronet,  now  traVdting  for  mental  improvement,  has  been  said 
to  be  the  phoenix  of  the  opposition  i  so  are  you  the  cameleon  of  the 
Cadiolic  question ;  but  herein  less  perplexing  than  your  kcertine 
prototype,  that  a  mere  child  may  explain  the  action  of  diat  aun^ 
shine,  in  which  you  love  to  bask,  on  your  changes  of  hue.  In 
February  you  are  a  stickler  for  securities,  a  weigher,  nay,  aframer 
of  oaths }  ■  you  almost  wish  that  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
Catholics  might  ultimately  succeed  :  whereas  in  May  you  discover 
that  securities  are  moonshine,  and  Catholic  oaths  are  empty  air }  ^ 
you  see  <«  the  danger  which  must  follow  the  removal  of  those  safe- 
guards with  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  fenced  and 
protected  our  Protestant  church  5"^  and  having  been  pleased  to 
assume  that  your  Sovereign  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  your 
faction,  you  glory  in  the  assurance,  .that  for  one  reign  at  least  that 
dianger  is  repelled.  Between  these  limits  you  appear  in  every 
variety  of  hue  and  every  intensity  of  shade*  We  look  at  you— you 
aiie  a  mild  and  eyeable  greeny  we  turn  off  our  eyes,  and  scarcely 
have  they  sought  you  again,  than  you  are  fiery  red.  In  following 
you  almost  page  by  page,  and  certainly  subject  by  subject,  through 
your  somewhat  unconnected  lucubrations ;  in  confronting  you  on 
every  occasion  where  you  venture  directly  to  apply  your  facts  or 
your  arguments  to  the  practical  question,  I  shall,  of  course,  have  to 
^ncoumer  you  in  all  your  varieties. 

You  appear  first  as  a  resolute  stickler  for  securities.  You  we 
sustaining  this  character  when  you  introduce  Mr.  Pitt,  by  meaaa 
of  extracts  from  his  parliamentary  speeches.  In  bringing  ihKt 
distinguished  statesman  on  the  stage,  you  are  not,  I  apprehend, 

»  Letter  I.  p.  43  to  60.     Ibid.  p.  41.     Ibid.  p.  159. 
»  Letter  II.  p.«5.  3  Ibid.  -p^.  2,  3. 
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^ctaa^  by  the  sim|)Ie  deske  of  p«rpotuattng  Ins  sentiments  on 
thiQ  Catholic  question  $  of  reminding  your  Fitt-Club  associates 
that  they  are  at  utter  variance  with' those  which  ihey  and  you  profess 
^iid  cHeri^  V^yott  had  a  higlurr  object  than  tUst^-^hat  of  caenng 
on  Mr.  Canning  the  stigma  of  being  an  apostate  from  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  his  master* 

It  happene  that,  since  the  publication  of  your  first  Letter,  you  | 
iiave  afiorded  us  mtich  more  audi«ntic  light  on  the  subjected  f  v^ 
Mr*  Pit^s  sentiments,  in  the  shape  of  his  correspondence. wkh  the  1  ^ 
li^tej^g.    I  shall  apply  myself  therefore  to  h^i  opinions,  as  re-  ^^-'^Z 
cprdedby  his  own  hand;  and  I  find  nothing,  eiither  in  disir 
tenor  Oir  expression,  which  kads  me  to  doubt  that,  had  he  Ufsed 
to  th^  present  day,  you  would  have  seen  reason  to  include  him  in 
the  li^  of  <<  all^  or  nearly  all,  the  distinguished  men,  who  havii^ 
set  out  with  supporting  the  claims  of  the  CathoU^  on  the  pano*    * 
fe$sed  principle  of  requiring  adequate  securities  for  our  Protestant 
Establishments,  have  by  degreea  sidled  off  into  the  same  devious 
itracb"  '  as  Mr.  Canning.    I  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  now  be 
beading  the  great  and  indepetident  minds  who  strive  to  sxmpUfy 
this  question,  against  the  Uttle  and  iotecested  ones  who  strive  to 
perplex  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  writes  his  first  letter  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
He  ie  aware  of  the  strong  prepossessions  which  occupy  the  mind 
of  his  royal  master,  smd  he  knows  that  if  his  project  be  not  pre^- 
sented  in  such  a  form  as  shall  be  palatable  to  those  pi»posaes6i(»i8, 
he  must  fail  in  his  object.  He  has,  therefore,  every  inducement 
to  give  the  greatest  ]K>s6ibIe  prominence  to  his  securities*  Accord* 
k^y,  after  alluding  slightly  to  the  grand  object,  ^  the  tranquility 
and  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  the  general  interest  of  the  ITnited 
Kingdom ;"  ^  and  forcibly  pointing  out  the  difference  between  the 
then  present  times  and  tfaoae  when  the  exchadiog  laws  were  enact- 
eidt^  he  states  his  securities  under  thsee  heads,  aad  sums  up  in  the 
following  words:  ^^  It  is  on  these  principles  Mr.  Pitt  humbly 
oooceites  a  new  seourity  mif^t  be  obtained  fc»r  the  civil  and 
ecdesiastioal  conatitution  of  dUa  country,  more  applicable  to  the 
pfeaient  citc^^Hfnstances,  more  free  from  objection,  and  more  effectwil 
io  kaelf ,  than  ^my  wUch  now  exists/'  4  Mr.  Pitt,  doubtless,  knew 
die  iutei|>retation  which  the  Idng  put  on  the  Coronation  Oath. 
Hie  therefore  represeots  his  measure  ^as  be  very  fairly  mighft)  tQ 
he  one  which  ie  to  gsre  additional  security  to  the  Proteatant 
ElitaUishment,  and  this  by  means  of  the  new  regulations,  which 
we  will  proceed  to  examine.. 

»  Letter  I.  pp.  Sp',  36.  *  Letters,  &c.  &c.  p.  30. 

»  Ibid.  +  Page  32. 
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f  The  firit  is  nther  an  ext^adon^f  an  old- than  a  new  provbiOd^ 
and  is  thus  stated :  <^  The  obno]Kibu8  tenets  are  disclaioied  in  tli^ 
most  positive  manner  bj  the  oaths,  ^  which  have  been  required  m 
Great  Britain,'  and  attU  more  bjrone  of  those  required  in  Ireland, 
as  the  comUtion  of  the  indulgences  alread]r  granted,  'and'widcdi 
might  equally  be  made  the  condition  of  any  new  ones.'' 

His  second  provision  is :  <<  a  distinct  political  test,  pointed 
agamst  the  doctrine  ci^  modem  Jacobinism  ;"*  which,  int  hefi  i^ 
instance,  he  appears  to  ^pply  only  to  <*  those  of  the  Dissenters, 
•who  itisfeair^  entertain:  principle  dangerous  to  the  constitutkm  i^ 
though  he  afterwards  adds :  «  the  general  interest  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  the  security  of  the  Constitution  and  Crov^ra- 
ment,  might  be  efiectually  strengthened  by  requiring  the  political 
test  before  referred  to,  from  the  preachers  of  all  Catholic  or  Dis- 
senting congregations,  and  from  the  teachers  of  schools  of  every 
datiomination."  ^  Though  this  proviso  contains  the  word  CathoHc, 
it  is  evidently  levelled  against  the  princijples  of  Jacobinism,  and 
not  against  these  of  the .  Romi^  ^  church.  Schoolmasters  even  of 
die -Establishment  were  subjected  to  it.  We  may  very  fairly  doubt 
whether  Mr/ Pitt  wo^d  have  i  attached  the  same  importance  to 
this  provision  at  the  present  day,  which  he  reasonably  did  twenty- 
six  years  ago. 

.  His  third  provision  is  worded  as  follows :  <<  With  resp^t  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  another  most  important  additional  security, 
and  one  of  which  the  effect  might  continually  increase,  might  be 
provided,  by  gradually  attaching  the  Popish  clergy  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  for  this  purpose,  making  them  dependent  for  a  part 
of  their  provision  (under  proper  regulations)  on  the  state,  and  by 
also  subjecting  them  to  superintendence  and  control."^ 
«  It  is  singular  that  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches,  wludi 
you  have  favored  us  by  publishing,  carry  the  matter  exactly^  to 
the  same  {)oint  as  his  letter  and  no  further.  '<  My  idea,"  he  cm- 
tinued,  «  was  .not  to  apply  tests  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
Catholks,  but  tests  applicable  to  what  was  the  source  and  foun- 
dation of  the  evil ;  to  jender  the  priests,  instead  of  making  them 
the  instruments  of  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  dependent, 
in  some  soft,  on  the  Government,  and  thus  links,  as  it  were, 
between  the  Government  and  the  people  :"^  thus  alluding  directiy 
to  each  of  die  two  $iefw  securities-  which  he  had  detaited  to  t&e 
king,  and  not  alluding  to  any  other :  and  he  tiien  sums  up — ^<*That 

would  have  been  a  wise  and  comprehensive  system,  that'wbidM 

•*■ 

»  Letters,  &c.  ^c.  p,  31.  »  Ibid.  '  P^s  32. 

*  Ibid.  -5  Letter  I.  pp.5,  6. 
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kare  beeirtfae  sybtenl,  whkh  I  should  have  felt*it  to  be  mf  widi, 
mnd  thought  it  to  have  been!n)y  dutj,  to  have  pr<^osed.'*'  He 
then  proceeds^  'ei^dently  answering  a  charge  which  had  been  made 
against  him,  or  vAixA  he  anticipated.^  « I  never  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  wise  or  prudent  to  have  thrown  down  rudely:  or 
iibruptly  the  guards  and  fences  of  the  constitution  $but  I  did  tUnk^ 
that  if  the  system  I  have  alltided  to  had  been  deemed  proper  to  be 
adopted,  it  ought  to  have  been  •  accompanied  with  those  checks 
and  guards,'^  (nanielyy^the  diecks  and  guards  to  which  he  had  just 
alludedj)  ^  and  every  regulation  diat  could  have  given  additional 
respect  and  influence .  to  the.  Established  Church,  to  the  support 
and  protection  of  the  Protestant  interests,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  every  measure  which  could  tend  to  propagate  and  spread 
the  example  of  the  Protestant  religion?'-^-p<Hnting,  without  doubt, 
by  this  general  language,  at  the  provision  fdr  additional  cimrcfaea 
and  gleb^  houses  in  Ireland,  whi<ih  is  mentioned  by  Lord  6ren« 
viile :'  a  measure  in  no  way  aflTecting  the  question  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  ) 

.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the*  only  securities,  in  Ac  way  of 
enactment,  'With  which  Mr.  Pitt  attempted  to  allay  the  fears  and 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  his  sovereign j  or  which  he  at  any  subse- 
<|uent.time  contemplated,  (for  your  extracts  are  from  the  last 
speech  he  made  in  parliament  on  the  subject,)  were — ^the  extension 
of  the  existing  oaths  to  the  new  concessions— the  exaction  of  a  test 
against  jacobi^iism  from'  Catholic  preachers  and  teachers ;  a  test 
which  was  to  be  equally  demanded^from  the  same  classes  of  Pro- 
testant; dissenters,  and  from  one  of  the  same  classes  of  persons  - 
attached  to  the  Establishment — ^atkl  a  project  for  gradually  making 
the  Popish  clergy  dependant  on  the  state,  for  a  part  of  their  pro- 
vision, and  sub}ecting  them  to  superintendence  and  control.  In 
Mr.  Canning's  jocose  phrase,  which  you  are  so  anxious  to  per- 
petuate, Mr.  Pitt  was  evidently  no  great  "security  grinder." 
Why  was  he  satisfied  with  these  meagre  securities  ?  -  Was  he  less 
anxious  than  you  are  for  the  safety  or  the  honor  of  our;  Protestant 
Establishments?     Most  assuredly  not.    But  his  comprehensive 

'  "  The  plans,  which  were  ihei)  in  contemplation,  included,  in  the  first  place, 
measures  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  Established  Church  ;  calculated  to 
promote  both  its  honor  and  its  advantages,  and  to  render  it  far  more  ade« 
quate  than  it  now  can  be  to  the  purpHOses  for  which  it  is  provided.  A  short 
statement  will  convince  your  Lordships  what  ample,  occasion  this  matter 
alone  affords  for  the  exercise  of  your  wisdom  and  liberality.  It  appears 
that  two  thousand  four  hundred  parishes  in  Ireland,  are  now  consolidated 
into  little  more  than  one  thousand  one  hundred  benefices ;  of  which  reduced 
number  more  than  a  tenth  are  absolutely  without  churches,  and  not  four 
hundred  have  glebe  houses,*'  &c.— -Letter  I.  p.  8. 
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miiid  did  ndt  coifbeiire,  that  die«htg&  tnd  pdtny  6tali^^'&M» 
which  you  so  pathedcally  lankeftt  thtiri  fall»  depended  dn^  the  Aatti^ 
tenance  of  two  or  three  trumpery  statutes^  or  tiiebalaiiekigof  s&M^ 
equally  trumpery  oaths.  If  these  were  die  real  safeguards  of  oltt< 
establishments^  they  would  indeed  be  in  a  'state  of  pei^l.  But  Mr* 
Pitt's  confidence  was  built  on  another  fo^ndatiot)^  <<  For  ihysetf 
I  ^m  on  full  consideration  convinced,  that  the  admission  of  tha 
Cftthdlics  and  Dissenters  to  offices,  and  of  th^  Catholics  to  Par^ 
Hament,  could  never  ^ire  aily  such  wei^t  either  in  office  or  in 
Parliament,  either  to  Cathdics  or  Dissenters,  as  could  give  themt 
any  new  means,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  of  attadking-  the  Si^ 
tablishment."*  Why  was  he  so  convinced  i  Because  h^  knew  th^ 
tfiere  was  a  fund  of  determined  Protestant  feeling  in  this^  counttfi 
which  even  if  every  member  returned  to  Parliament  for  an  IriA 
seat  should  be  a  Cacholic,  would  render  the  body  perfectly  iftt^ 
potent  for  mischief.  He  knew  that  if  the  Catholic  body  in  Parlia^ 
ment  eter  gave  ground?  for  suspicion,  that  they  were  endea-t 
voring  to  subvert  the  Protestant  ascendancy ;  nay,  even  if>  in  th* 
hn^age  of  his  dayj  they  were  "  soupgonn^  d'etre  suspects,"  the 
poluical  and  religious  differences  between  Protestailts  would  iJI  b^ 
cast  aside ;  Whig  would  join  hands  with  Toty*  the  th'eoretio 
Republican  with  the  supporter  of  mOilAtchy,  Dissenter  with 
Churchman,  to  overwhelm  such  an  aggression.  If  such  was  hi^ 
opinion  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  destructive  war ;  when  tti* 
head  of  the  Catholic  church  was  uAder  the  influence  of  oW 
bitterest  enemy^  when,  in  his  own  language,  it  was  feared  ths^ 
a  Jarge  body  of  our  own  countrymen  entertained  princij^eft 
dangerous  to  the  constitution :  djbrfiori^  would  he  have  thought 
flo  now,  when  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world }  when  vA 
opposition  can  hardly  be  raised  in  Parliament;  (I  speak  with 
reference  to  several  years  last  past,  and  not  to  the  present  youfi|; 
administration  \)  and  when  disatfection  to  the  government  is  un«> 
known.  He  would  not  have  thought  that,  because  we  had  no  battles 
to  £ght  abroad,  we  ihight  employ  our  force  in  oppressing  at 
home.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  sou^ 
to  give  "  full  effect  to  the  great  object  of  the  Union — that  of 
tranquillising  Ireland,  and  attaching  it  to  this  country."  ' 

The  securities  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  relied  were  not  the  sort  of 
things  to  which  you  attach  so  much  importance,  iand  from  wiiidk 
you  imagine  that  our  Protestant  Establishments  derive  so  ^vtdk 
honor ;  and,  therefore,  having  offered  to  the  consideration  of  hift 
sovereign  one  ground  of  security  drawn  from  the  weakness  of  the 

»  Letter  I.  p.  17.        ^  I^ltsrs,  &c.  &c.  p.  »0.        ^  LcitCeJ^,  p.  S3. 
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C2at]boli€  hodf,  be  pr^e^4s  ta  wfitbai  4fawn  from  th«ir  improved 
priDciples :  <<  Tbpse  principl^a  formerly  held  by  the  Catholics, 
-which  made  them  conf^idered  a»  ppliti<^ally  dangeroi^Si  have  been 
for  a  course  of  time  gradn^dly  decUningy  a^id  among  the  higher 
orders  particularly  havQ  ceased  to  prevail/'' 

The  only  clauses  of  Mr*  Fitt'$  argument  to  his  Spvereign  to 
-which  I  have  not  Eluded,  are  those  in  which  with  admirable  sim^ 
plicity  he, sets  forth  the  diS'^en^  between ,« the  political  circum<« 
stanpe  under  which  th^  esccli^sive  }aws  originated/'  and  those 
•which  at  present  exist—"  Th^t  the  grounds,  on  which  the  laws  of 
exclusion  npw  remaining  were  founded}  have  long  been  weakened, 
and  are,  since  the  Union,  removed  |"  ^  and,  <f  That  the  political 
circumstances  under  which  the  exclusive  laws  originated,  arising 
either  from  the  conflicting  power  of  hostile  and  nearly  balanced 
sects,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  Popish  queen  or  successorj  ^. 
disputed  succession  and  a  foreign  pretender,  and  ^  division  ip 
£urope  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  power^^  are  np  longeir 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things."  ^ 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  fair  view  of  that  great  man's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  securities.  I  have  built  on  his  own 
deliberately  written  wprds,  and  have  only  called  in  the  aid  of  his 
or  liord  Grenville's  reported  speeches,  when  they  are  confirmatory 
or  explanatory  of  his  letter.  Such  as  I  have  represented  them 
were  the  natural  and  existing  securities  which  he  unfolded  to  the 
view,  and  offered  to  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign  j  such  were 
the  artificial  ones  which  he  proposed  for  his  adoption.  Th^ 
former  were  great,  convincing,  and  impregnable  ^  the  latter  meagre 
both  in  amount  and  importance.  He  thought  the  concession  of 
paramount  necessity : 

He  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word. 

Jle  had  long  stood  in  the  highest  post  of  power  and  consideration 
which  this  country  offers  to  a  subject.  With  the  exception  of 
Napoleon  alone^  he  filled  the  eye  of  the  world  more  than  any  man 
In  existence.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  gratifications  of  power  ^ 
he  was  not  deficient  in  ambition.  But  he  relinquished  this  proud 
-and  commanding  situation,  because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
jCTnited  Kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  could  not  be  well 
goyc^rned  without  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims.  **  He 
trusts  your  Majesty  will  believe,  that  every  principle  of  duty, 
gratitude,  and  attachment,  must  make  him  look  to  your  Majesty's 
ease  and  satisfaction,  in  preference  to  all  considerations,  but  those 
arising  from  a  sense  of  what,  in  his  honest  opinion,  is  due  to  the 

*  Letter  I.  p.  16.         ^  Letters,  &c.  &c.  p.  30.  ^  Ibid.  p.  3J. 
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real  interest  of  jrour, Majesty  and  your  domiftfoiM.*'^  Still  Im^ 
«<  finds  himself  obliged  to  add>  that  this  opinion  is  unadteraUy  fixed 
in  bis  mmd.  It  must,  therefore,  ultimately  guide  his  politick 
conduct*"*  The  experience  of  six^and-twenty  years  has  but  too 
ani^y,  and  too  miserably*  proved  the  justice  of  lus  views. 

JThere  are  three  corollaries  which  necessarily  follow  from  the 
above  view  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments  i  on  each  of  which,  as  Aej 
include  points  eidier  of  natural  importance  to  the  main  question, 
or  such  as  have  assumed  importance  fron\  the  line  which  the 
controversy  has  taken,  I  must  beg  to  have  a  few  words* 
•  The  first  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt  clearly  did  not  contemplate  the  veto 
on  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops  as  a  part  of  his  proposed 
measure.  On  an  occasion  when  he  descends  to  the  minute  ^tail 
of  applying  a  test  to  schoolmasters,  and  when  he  proposes  meaiM 
for  prospectively  influencing  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland^  he 
would  not  have  omitted  to  notice  a  security  of  so  much  greats 
consequence.  Lord  Grenville,  indeed,  as  quoted  in  your  pamphlet;^ 
seems  to  intimate,  that  such  an  arrangement  was  contemplated  at 
the  period  of  the  Union,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  ^t 
the  matter  might  have  been  adjusted  with  the  Catholics ;  but  after 
a  lapse  of  eight  years  his  Lordship's  memory  may  have  deceived 
him,  or  he  may  have  been  ill  reported.  The  negative  testimony 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  plans,  as  recorded  by  himself,  is  a  much  safer  guide ; 
and  I  think  we  cannot  err  in  concluding,  that  either  Mr.  Pitt  did 
not  approve  the  veto  as  a  security,  or  that,  approving  of  it,  he  did 
not  mention  it  to  the  King,  because  he  was  uncertain  whether  it 
would  be  conceded  by  the  Catholics.  If  the  latter  be  the  correct 
supposition,  he  clearly  did  not  consider  it  a  sine  qua  nan.--  Lord 
Grenville,  who,  as  quoted  in  your  Letter ,^  says  of  himself  and. 
Mr.  Pitt :  •*  our  opinions  on  this  subject  were  not  only  in  complete 
unison,  but  I  may  truly  say  they  were  formed  together  by  mutual 
communication  and  unreserved  confidence  i'*^  has  proved  by.  his 
subsequent  conduct  that  he  does  not  think  it  a  sine  qua  non. 

For  myself,  I  must  declare,  that  I  think  the  efiectuil  veto  one 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  objectionable  securities  which  could 
possibly  be  invented.  An  effectual  veto  is,  in  fact,  the  power  of 
appointing  Catholic  bishops.  It  is  all  the  power  which  the  King 
of.  Great  Britain  possesses  in  the  appointment  of  the  Governor* 
general  of  India;  it  is  all^  I  believe,  which  he  possesses  in  the 
appointment  of  the  bishops  of  our  own  Establishment.  Just  in  the 
same  light,  with  reference  to  religious  feelings,  in  which  we  Pro* 
testants  should  view  the  nomination  of  our  Ushops  by  «  Catholk 

'  Letters,  &CtSe<.  p.  39.  Mbid.  p.53. 
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aoveretgn,  must  the'  Catholic  consider  the  bonilnatioh  6f  his  by  bui: 
Sovereign.  We  should  consider  such  a  concession  on  our  part  as 
most  irreligious.  He!,  if  he  has  any  religious  feeling,  must  consider 
it  the  same.  Were  I  a  Catholic,  I  would,  strenuously,  use  erery 
lawful  means  in  my  power  to  escape  from  a  ban,  which  debarred 
myself  and  my  posterity  from  privileges,  open  to  those  of  our  own 
station  in  life,  who  are  of  another  persuasion;  but  I  wbuld  not 
purdiase  the  escape  by  conceding  the  veto.  I  should  consider  the 
Catholic,  who  deliberately  and  advisedly  made'  theconcession^as 
debased  in  religibus  feeling,  and  of  suspicions  political  integrity; 
and  I  should  be  very  far  from  thinking,  that  his  qualifications  for 
a  seat  in  our.  legislature  were  thereby  augmented.  Tou,  Sir^  can 
see  no  reason  why  th^  Catholics  should  refuse  obedience  to jthfe 
Pope's  order  to  concede  the  veto,  except  that,  such  obedience 
«<  would  coincide  with'  the  claims  of  duty  to  their  temporal 
sovereign.'**  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  such  a  pitiful 
affectation  of  loyalty.  It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  the  Cathdics  to 
allow  the  King  to  appoint  their  bishops,  than  it  is  your. duty  to 
allow  him  to  appoint  a  tutor  to  your  children.  If  there  could  bfe 
degrees  of  nothingness,  it  is  less  so.  You  would  only  make: a 
sacrifi^  of  personal  independence.  They  would  make  a  sacrifice 
of  religion.  <  *       .         > 

My  second  corollary  is,  that  from  the  following  sentence  ia 
Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  new 
light  respecting  the  transubstantiation  oath,  which  you.  have  let  in 
on  us  on  the  authority  of  Father  Walsh  :* — <«That  if  such  an  oath, 
containing,  (among  other  provisions)  a  denial  of  the  power  of 
absolution  from  its  obligations,  is  not  a  security  from  Catholics^ 
the  sacramental  test  is  not  more  so.^^ 

.  I  am  not  so  rash  as  to  oppose  myself  .to  you  on  a  point  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  it  as  singular, 
that  we  should  never  have  heatd  of  so  very  iniportant  a  distinction 

"  ^  Such  was  the  language  of  Pius  VII.  himself  on  this  subject.  Bi^t 
even  the  mandates  from  Home  are  deemed  by  your  Irish  friends  unworthy 
of  their  attention,  when  they  coincide  with  the  claims  of  duty  to  their  tem- 
poral sovereign/'— Letter  I.  p.  63, 

*  ^  Father  Walsh  has  told  us,  that  there,  are  tenets  which,  by  the  indiv 
pensable  condition  of  Roman  Catholic  communion,  may  not  be  dissembled 
on  oath,  and  that  transubstantiation  is  one  of  them  (as  well,  I  suppose, 
as  every  other  article  of  Pius  IV.  's  Creed).  lie  has,  moreover,  told  us,  that 
to  another  class  of  oaths  the  same  sacredness  of  obligation  does  not  belong, 
-^that  to  them  equivocation  and  mental  reservation  may  be  very  safely  apr 
plied,— and  that  this  is  especially  the  case  with  oaths  of  allegiance  or  supre- 
macy Uken  to  the  king.  I  heartily  congratulate  you,  Sir,  on  a  discovery 
80  honorable  to  the  persons,  whose  cause  you  support.''— Letter  I.  p.  78. 

'  Letters,  &c.  &o.  p.  31. 
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before ;  and  that  it  shtmld  now  be  produced  on  the  bate  unsoiqMvts- 
ed  evidence  of  Father  Walsh  ;  who,  howeTer  high  he  may  stend 
in  voar  favor^  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  much  from  the  heads 
of  nis  own  church.  But  as  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  <<  carried 
bock  to  distant  ages,  or  harassed  with  a  dtequiskion  on  the  cations 
«f  ancient  councils/'  I  admit  the  point  in  its  fullest  extent.  Be  k 
so:  <<  Tra^substantiation  may  not  be  (Ussembled  on  oath;^  btit 
tdothier  oaths,  and  especially  to  those  <<  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
^ken  to  the  king,"  <<  equivocation  and  mental  teservation  may  be 
very  safely  applied."  Tou  have  thus  <^  a£Fbrded  a  very  complete 
answer  to  all  the  sagacious  observations  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
hearmg  from  divers  persons"'  besides  Mr.  Canning,  «< respecting  the 
folly  of  the  law  in  denKinding  such  a  test."  <«  Father  Walsh  luu 
riiown  to  us,  that  our  ancestors  were  not  so  foolish  as  these  very 
wise  persons  were  pleased  to  imagine."  But  I  do  not  exactly 
understand  how  you  have<<  silenced  another,  and  apparently  much 
graver  objection.  Almost  every  one  who  speaks  or  writes  on  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the  gravest  senator  down  to  the 
last  speaker  at  a  hustings  or  tavern  dinner,  has  been  accustomed  to 
triumph  over  the  gross  absurdity  of  requiring  oaths  as  a  security 
from  Roman  Catholics,  while  they  are  charged  with  holding 
opinions  stlbversive  of  the  sanction  of  all  oaths."*  In  my  humbk 
opinion,  unless  the  oath  contains  the  transubstantiation  test,  which 
no  security  oath  can,  (because  an  oath  which  is  not  to  exclude 
Catholics  from  Parliament  cannot  call  on  them  to  forswear  ang 
4st  those  doctrines,  which  *^  by  the  indispensable  condition  of  their 
communion  they  may  not  dissemble  on  oath,")^  this  much 
graver  objection  stands  exactly  as  it  did  before  the  intervention  of 
Father  Walsh. 

And  now,  Sir,  we  will  examine  how  your  private  account  stands 
in  this  matter.  Your  whole  case  is,  that  the  Catholics  are  net  to 
be  believed  on  oath.  You  glory  in  "Father  Walsh's  imporpnU 
admission,*'^  and  in  the  vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
You  congratulate  Mr.  Canning  «  on  the  discovery  so  honorable  to 
the  persons  whose  cause  he  supports^  that  equivocation  and  mental 
reservation  may  be  applied  to  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;"^ 
you  occupy  four  pages  in  showing  in  what  manner  this  is  to  be 
effected;  you  occupy  four  more  in  proving  it  to  be  a  doctiine  of 
the  Catholic  church,  th^t  the  Pope  may  pronounce  iiirhen  oat{i$ 
cease  to  be  binding,  and  may  declare  subjects  abaolvedfrom  tbem  i 
and  still  another,  in  showing  that  priests  may  absolve  from  the 
guilt  of  perjury;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  you  speAd  two 

>  Letter  I.  p.  78.  *  Ibid.  ^  i^yj^  p.  77^. 
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p«gt6  in  t  aortpf  €0«uMndalory  «simioatioil  of  tho  jecority  oakhs  \ 
of  181$  i  you  toil  through  seventeen  pagea  over  the  oaths  of  1825» 
and  lament  with  sickly  aeosibility  over  every  word  and  clause  by 
which  they  fall  short  of  the  more  bonoied  oaths  of  laid ;  andstil} 
not  satiaUd  with  all  this  labor  bestowed  oh  words  which^  when 
lesuiBg  from  the  mouth  of  a  Catholic,  you  must  consider  to  he 
wopty  air,  you  atp^  159^  with  prodigal  liberality,  favor  us  with  9 
pet  security .  oath  of  your  own }  respecting  which  you  have  the 
additional  satisfaction  of  being  assured,  (and  you  state'  it  as  a 
Strong  reo<>mmendationi)  that  it  will  not  satisfy,  nay,  that  it  will 
be  offensive  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  framed  %  in  other  words, 
that  it  will  efiectually  prevent  any  measure,  in  which  it  i^ 
en^odied,  from  « giving  full  effect  to  the  great  object  of  the 
Union-— that  of  tranquillising  Ireland  and  attaching  it  to  this 
country.''*  Allow  me  the  use  of  the  words  in  which  yoo 
courteously  address  Mr.  Canning :  «  Really,  Sir^  if  the  dignity  of 
your  station  and  character  did  not  forbid  the  supposition,  I  should 
imagine,  that  you  had  no  other  purpose  in  recommending  such 
provisions,  than  to  laugh  at  the  whole  proceeding.  But,  no ;  it 
comes  from  you  in  very  sober  earnest.''^  As  to « the  most 
charitable  way  of  viewing  the  whole  matter,"  I  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  discover  it  in  your  case,  for  my  ingenuity  only 
furnishes  me  with  two  solutions  of  your  conduct.  Take  that 
which  you  prefer.  1  do  not  see  how  you  can  escape  from  the 
alternative.  If  you  think  the  Catholics  are  to  be  believed  on  oathi 
you  have  brought  a  charge  against  them,  which  you  consider  to  be 
false  and  malicious ;  if  you  think  that  they  are  not  to  be  believed^ 
all  the  importance  "which  you  attach  to  oaths  is  simulated  for  the 
occasion,  and  your  lengthened  discussions  on  them  are  undertaken 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  affixing  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  Mr. 
Cauming. 

My  third  and  last  corollary  is  that  Mr.  Pitt,  who  brought  to  his 
Sovereign's  mind  the  improved  principles  of  the  Catholics,  would 

^  t  need  hardly  repeat  that  of  none  of  these  oaths  does,  or  can  thesacra- 
tn^ntal  test,  form  a  part.  Probably  your  gratuitous  assumption,  that  every 
Artilcl^  of  Phis  1  V/s  Creed  stands  on  th«  same  grounds  as  traasub^tantiation^ 
is  mtendei)  to  cover  your  new  oath.  This  cannot  apply  Co  the  second  clauM ; 
and,  if  it  does  apply  to  the  first,  you  are  involved  in  as  great  an  absurdity 
as  ever.  How  is  a  Catholic,  however  moderate^  to  forswear  a  doctrine 
•*  which,  by  the  indispensable  condition  of  his  communion,  he  may  not 
dissemble  on  oath."  The  words  are  Father  Walsh's.  If  his  amhority  w 
good  ia  one  clause  of  the  sentence,  it  is  good  in  the  other.  You  merely 
substitute  one  doctrine  which  may  not  be  dissembled,  for  another  which 
may  not  be  dissembled.  Your  pretended  security  oath  is,  what  the  Sacra« 
mental  Test  altfays  professed  to  be,  an  exclusion, 

*  Letters,  &c.  &c.  p.  33.  ^  Letter  L  p.  Tl. 
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liocimrf  gflowwtered  tfiftn  as  ^ty  hive  bee*  eaoouofleiteJ  liy^fody 
and  a  good  manj  of  your  clerical  bretkten  in  this  ccMUm^iav; 
and  I  MTa  some  doubts  whether  be  would  haye  bestow^-  tm 
goodlv'^ifts  of  the  crown  on  those  who  did.  He  would  ^oot  have 
met  tne  liberal  Catholic  irito  came  forward  to  disclaim  dbe  €>bnmi^ 
ious  tenets  with  the  rebuff— -Oh !  no :  mu  can't  dischmn  them*  I 
prove  to  jou,  by  Bull  A.  and  Coi^idls  B.  and  C.  that  U^  are  die 
tenets  <rf  your  church,  and.  by  D*  and  £.  t^t  one  of  her-  fttnda- 
mental  doctrines  is,  that  she  is  infallible.  '  Tou  must  either  hold 
the  tenets  or  you  are  no  Catholic.  The  man  may  be  thus-  proved 
to  be. absurd,  but  not  therefore  necessatiiy  insincere,  ^^-the 
ground  of  consistency  he  is  checkmated.  He  has  not' a -move. 
He  ought  either  to  take  up  the  tenets  or  to  lay  down  hie'refigion. 
But  perhaps  rude  bullying  of  this  sort  is  not  a  very  efficient  engitlc 
of  conversion.  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  met  the  man  with  the  hand 
of  fellowshipi  and  given  him  admission  toparlfsment.  '  He  wodd 
have .  had  no  fear  lest  his  prot6g6  should  rebpse  into  the  old 
doctrines,  because  the  advance  he  had  already  made  had  been 
forced  upon  him  by  the  lights  and  spirit  of  the  age,  to  which  no 
man  living  in  the  world  can  long  run  counter.  If  ^ he* does,  he 
must  become  an  insulated  being,  shut  out  from  ^  the  pale  of  ^society ; 
and  insulated  beings  can  never  be  dangerous  to  the  state.  But 
why  does  not  the  man,^ driven  into  such- a  dilemma  change  his 
religion?  Because  religion  is  not  a  thing  to  which  the  bulk 
of  men  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  accuracies  of  logical  reasoning. 
Its  mysteries  they  cannot  solve,^and  its  doctrines  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  on  trbst,  and  treating  with  a  degree  of  reverence 
which,  does  not  encourage  a  very  close  investigation.  Probably 
the  man  is  staggered  ^  but  he  is  called  oflF  to  the  business  of  the 
world  :  ^he  thinks  of  hisspious  father,  his  affectionate  mother,  the 
impression  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  made  on  his  diild- 
hood,  the, many  excellent  people  in  his  own  communion,  who,  he 
cannot  doubt,  have  enjoyed  and  are  enjoying  the  favor  of  God^and 
b^  is  content  to  continue  to  cast  in  his  lot  among  them.  In  nine 
cases  out  .of  ten  the  man  will  not  take  up  the  obnoxious  tenets,  and 
Jhe  will  not  lay  down  his  religion.  I  do  not  represent  it  as  wise,  I 
do  not  rei»resent  it  as  reasonable,. that  a  man  should  act  on  sudi 
sincertain  grounds  in  the  viul  point  of  religion :  but  I  think  no  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  world  will  doubt  that  it  is  usual :  and  legisla- 
tors have  to  deal  with  nuin  such  as  he  is,  not  such  as  wisdom  and 
religion,  if.  uncontrolled,  would  .m^ke  him.  If  you  were,  asked 
«:whether  the  Catholics  were  changed,  I  suppose  you  would  reply, 
that  they  have  a  doctrine  in  their  church  which  will  not  let  them 
change.  Now,  the  fact  is,  they  cannot  help  changing.  A  Catholk 
cf  the  nineteenth  .century  cannot  act  on :  the  principles  of  a 
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Catholic  of  ^fifteenth.  If  li^  does,  he  will  become,  the  imtthted 
and  harmless  being  to  whom  I  hare  before  aliuded.  Your  grand 
struggle,  and  that  of  most  of  your  coadjutors,  is  to  prove,  that 
Catholics  are  the  same  dangerous  people  they  formerly  ^were4 
You  make  no  allowance  for  their  having  jostled  in  every-day  Hfis 
tvidi  the  light  and  knowlege,  and  temper- and  spirit  of  the  eigh* 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Your  mechanical  principlesatt 
all  correct,  but  you  h^^ve  not  allowed  for  friction  or  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere^  You  have  a  fine  piece  of  machinery  in  tfoato^ 
but  it  will  not  act  on  the  surface  of  the.  earth. 

An  English  or  Irish  Ca&olic  of  the  present  day  is^  not'  89, 
because,  he  has  investigated  the  Pope's  claims,  and  determined  to 
support  them  \  not  because  he  has  deliberately  adopted  the  doctrine 
that  an  excommunicated  king  may  be  killed  from  the  impulse  of 
religious  zeal,  or  any  of  the  other  doctrines  which  fill  you  with  so 
much  alarm.  The  counterpart  of  the  cause  which  made  you  and 
me,  in  our  early  days  at  least,  Protestants,  made  him  a  Catbdiio* 
Had  I  h^d  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  up  a  Catholie,'!  ain 
perfectly  sure  that  I  should  have  renounced  the  obnoxious  tenets* 
I  am  not  equally  sure  that  I  should  have  changed  my  religion. 
You  may  have  good  grounds  for  an  opposite  conclusion  respecting 
yourself. 

Before  I  wholly  relinquish  the  pleasure,  and  withdraw  from  the 
security  of  fighting  under  Mr.  Pitt's  banner,  let  me  say,  that  I  wish 
this  whole  question  could  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
being,  not  liable  to  error,  who,  though  fully  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  was  new  to  the  controversy  which  it  has 
0licited.  You,  Sir,  should' be  at  liberty  to  pour  into  his  ear,  and 
submit  to  his  eye,  all  that  has  ever  been  said  or  written  on  your 
side  of  the  question.  We  would  present  to  him  Mr.  Pitt's  letter 
to  George  the  Third.  We  would  neither  seek  to  add  to,  nor '  to 
detract  from  it.  On  it  we  would  rest  our  Case  with  perfect 
confidence  as  to  the  result.  ' 

The  arguments  in  that  letter  are  unanswered,  because  they  art 
unanswerable.  Neither  you  nor  your  coadjutors  have  grappled 
with  them,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  will.  It  is  not.  Sir,  that-  you  at 
least  want  talent  \  it  is' not  that  you  want  courage ;  it.  is  not  that 
you  shun  contention ;  but  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  diat  bett^  pan 
of  valour,  discretion,  that  you  abstain.  You  are  mighty  ready  to 
run  out  into  discussions  of  a  hundred  things  which  are  iiot  the 
question,  but  no  one  can  pin  you  down  to  this  simple  point*-^ 
yfhztzxt  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things  ?  What  ale  the 
evils  of  the  course  which  is  proposed?  On  which  side  does  th6 
balance  preponderate  ?  We  need  not  talk  of  the  advantages,  for, 
where  evils  exist,  their  removal  is  the  advantage  proposed^  and  the 
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only  question  it,  whether  greater  efi\i  w3I  Ke  crtRited  hf  this  ihfrrtio* 
TaL  If  you  would  apply  your  powerful  mind  to  thi^  siiiipie  state 
Ckf  the  caoei  I  will  not  say  that  you  would  do  more  for  the  succ^^ 
but  you  would  certainly  do  more  for  the  respectability  of  yof» 
cause)  than  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  any  of  its  ad:Yocate8. 

I  am  not  bringing  agamst  you  a  raiKng  accusation.  I  know  that 
k  is  perfectly  natural^  that  you  and  your  brother  churchmta  sliouM 
apply  yoursehres  to  the  theol<^cal  part  of  the  question,  if  sudi  a 
part  exists.  But  then  yon  are  bound  to  show  how  the  theological 
part  hinges  on  the  political,  tf  you  rake  up  accusations  of  history 
against  the  Catholics,  you  are  not  only  bound  not  to  set  down 
ought  in  malice,  bat  you  are  bound  also  to  show  fairly,  wai 
without  exaggeration,  how  the  accusation  affects  the  point  at  issue. 
If  you  prove  obnoxious  tenets  on  the  Cathdics,  you  are  bound  to 
make  the  fair  allowance  {not  at  an  odd  time,  for  effect,  when  you 
think  it  will  best  serve  your  cause,  but  on  every  occasion)  for  die 
influence  of  external  circumstances  on  their  practical  operation. 
If  you  are  compelled  to  warn  your  readers  of  danger,  you  are 
bound  to  state  it  fairly,  and,  as  tar  as  the  case  admits,  definitely) 
and  you  are  not  to  use  catch  words,  or  to  appeal  to  prejudices  to 
bdghten  its  effect.  If  you  do  not  all  this,  you  are  not  an  investi- 
gator of  truth,  but  an  advocate  in  a  cause,  and  not  a  very  fan*  on^ 
either.  These  are  plain  rules,  and  I  think  you  will  hardly  venture 
to  except  to  them.  In  following  you  through  the  remainder  of 
your  two  Letters,  I  ^all  have  occasion  to  see  how  far  your  theolo- 
gical discussions  and  your  representations  of  the  Catholics  conform 
to  them. 

Up  to  your  thirty-«econd  page,  setting  aside  manifold  lamenta* 
tions  for  the  apostacy  of  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Grattim, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  many  other  «^  distinguished  individuals,*''  you 
are  wholly  occupied  with  oaths  and  securities,  on  which  I  biave 
said  enough  already. 

From  this  point  you  so  completely  set  arrangement  and 
connexion  at  defiance,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  you.  Sut 
as  in  the  course  of  your  Letter  you  poiut  out  a  variety  of  dangers 
to  which  our  Protestant  establishments  are  exposed  from  CatlKrtib 
doctrines  and  practices,  and  as  I  mean  to  confront  them,  every  one 
without  flinching,  and  to  bring  them  individually  to  this  test-^ 
How  win  this  danger  be  acted  on  by  the  concession  of  the 
clairas?— I  will  extract  them  from  the  mass  d  matter  in  irhiA 
they  aije  enveloped,  and  take  them  in  succession.  Hav^ 
dismissed  them,  I  shall  recur  to  such  intermediate  parts  of  yofiff 
kibors  as  may  appear  to  require  notice.    Though  diis  course  wffl 

'  Letter  I.pp.  7.  J7.  «5.  85*  If. 
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not  make  the  arrangement  of  my  .own  work  by  any  means  hicid, 
somewl^at  more  of  simplicity  will  result  from  it  than  I  could  attain 
if  I  were  to  follow  the  order  in  which  you  introduce  the  Tarioua 
pointa  on  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  enlai^. 
Your  dangers  fall  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  From  the  desire  of  the  Parish  Priests  of  the  Diocese  of 
Dublin  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  Church  Esublishment. 

2.  From  Catholic  Casuistry. 

S«  From  dread  of  Excommunication. 

4.  From  the  Doctrine  of  exclusive  Salvadpn. 

5*  From  the  Doctrine  of  Absolution. 

6.  From  the  Domme  of  Works  of  Supererogation  and  Indul- 
gences. 

7.  From  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

8«  From  legal  Claim  of  Catholic  Bishops  to  Seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

9.  From  the  Power  of  the  Catholic  Priests, 

I  take  them  in  die  order  in  which  you  have  introduced  them> 
and  begin  with-^ 

DiiNGER  I. — Danger  from  the  Desire  of  the  Parish  Priests^  ^c* 

Yqu  have  taken  occasion  to  introduce  the  resolutions  past  at  a 
meeting  of  the  parish  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  on  the 
subject  of  conceding  the  veto  of  1813.  The  third  resolution  is  as 
follows :  "  That  oircumstanced  as  we  are  in  this  country^  we 
consider  the  granting  such  a  power  hot  only  inexpedient,  but  highly 
detrinrental  to  the  best  and  dearest  interests  of  religion,  and  preg- 
nant with  incalculable  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Catholicity  m 
Ireland.''  You  sum  up  your  remarks  on  the  resolution  in  mese 
words :  <<  The  last  words  of  the  resolution  explain  the  whole. 
It  is  the  cause  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland ;  in  plain  English,  it  is  the 
hope  of  seeing  their  church  exalted  in  triumph  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Protestant  church,  whi^  instigates  them  to  the  barefaced  disregard 
not  only  of  the  wishes  of  their  parliamentary  friends,  but  also  of 
iht  m^idates  from  Rome,  and  the  practise  of  every  state  in 
Clvristendom-''  In  page  sixty-three  you  impute  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Canning's  <<  Irish  friends"  |n  refusing  the  veto  to  another 
motive ;  but  I  have  said  enough  on  that  subject  already.  1  might 
argue  with  some  success,  that  your  interpretation  of  the  resolution 
in  question  is,  I  shall  not  say,  not  very  charitable,  but,  not  very 
fair.  But  let  that  pass.  The  parish  priests,  of  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  <«  hope  to  see  their  cbuich  cxaked  in  triumph  cm  the  ruins 
of  the  Protestant  church."    This  is  a  very  unfortunate  Jttte  of 
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:(0ain;  b«t  will  the  conceeiion^of  th•^chims  make  it  manei 
Will  U  raise  the  hopes  of  these  parish  priests>  which  I  should  dunk 
must  hare  been  for  some  time  at  a  very  law  ebb  ?  or  will  i^ 
increase  their  power  of  pushing  forward,  hope  into  enjoyment  i 
Will  it  raise  their  hopes  to  see  that  their  hereditary  aristocracy  hare 
obtained  the  object  of  their  ambition,  are  restored  to  their  rights 
and  honors^  and  are  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  government  i 
Will  it  raise  their  hopes  to  see  the  Catholic  g^try,  instead  of 
being  the  heads  of  an  insulated  community^  turning  their  attentbn 
to  seats  in  Parliamenti  and  runningi  with  their  countrymen  of.  the 
same  station  in  life,  the  race  of  ambition  ?  Will  it  raise  their 
hopes  to  see  their  merchants  and  shopkeepers  deserting  Catholic 
associations,  and  engaged  in  schemes  to  attain  the  rank  of  aldermea 
and  mayors?  in  short,  to  see  the  whole. of  the  higher  classes 
identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  Protestant  government 
and  Protestant  institutions  of  the  country  ?  But  perhaps.  Sir,  the* 
Catholics  in  Parliament  are  to  give  them  increased  facilities  of 
carrying  their  hope  into  enjoyment. .  How  many  will  you  have 
there  ?  will  there  be  twenty,  think  you,  or  thirty,  or  forty,^  or 
fifty  ?  Do  not  confine  yourself  within  the  limits  of  probability, 
take  one  for  every  Irish  seat — take  a  hundred  at  once ;  then  they 
will' only  be  overborne  by  a  majority  of  five-and-a-half- to  one. 
We  know  that  the  valor  of  Irishmen  is  proverbial,  and  enterprises 
have  succeeded  even  against  greater  odds ;  but  then  it  has  not 
been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  four  influential  gentlemen,' 
who  are  denominated  tellers,  have  an  acute  sensibility  to  numerical 
force,  which  gives  very  little  encouragement  to  such*  daring 
attempts.  We  all  know  that  instead  of  a  hundred,  there  would 
tiot  be  twenty  Catholics  in  Parliariient ;  we  know  that  if  any  one 
of  them  so  much  as  wagged  his  finger  at  the  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy, he  would  be  tabooed;  that  his  party  would  disown  him; 
that  his  locality  in  the  House  would  be  as  clearly  indicated,  and 
his  repulsive  qualities  as  strongly  evidenced  by  a  diverging  cifcle, 
formed  by  the  backs  of  honorable  members,  of  which  he  would 
be  the  centre,  as  if  he  bore  a  branch  of  the  Upas  tree,  or  took 
asafoetida  snuflF.'  We  know  that  the  most  profligate  minister 
would  not  dare  to  hold  intercourse  with  4iim :  we  know  that  he 
would  be  mobbed  as  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  Protestant 
London.    But  we  will  waive  all  these  considerations  ^  we 'w31 

*  I  neTer  knew  more  than  one  (seotlenian  who  iiRlulged  his  nose  with  that 
drug.  He  was  a  Baronet  and  Member  for  a  county,  but  has  been  dead 
several  years.  In  my  school-boy  days,  when  I  was  a  frequenter'of  the  gal- 
lery, I  used  to  see  him  in  a  crowded  house,  forming  the  centre  of  much  'sucb 
a  circle  as  I  have  dcKribed, 
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conlcede  you  yotnr  round  hundredjif  y6li  wHl  (^descend  to  tdli)^ 
how  you  purpose'  to  overbear  the  majority  of  iive>*and-a-half  to  due. 
But  perhaps,  Sir,  thtnigh  you  do  not  Expect  that  the  Catholk^, 
would  inunediately  command  majorities  in  Parliament,  you  think, 
that  this  may  be  the  case  at  some  future  period.  It  can  on]y  be 
the  case,  when  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  Catholic ;  and, 
though  you  do  not  give  much  encouragement  to  the  lights  of  th^, 
age,  you  are  far  too  clear-sighted  not  to  be  aware,  that  the; 
Catholic  religion,  with  which  yoii  are  so  well  acquainted,  never 
can  make  progress  in  this  enlightened  country,  unless  it  should 
please  God  to  smite  it  with  a  preternatural  mental  blindness^  But 
suppose  that  the  day  of  darkness  which  you  anticipate  has  arrived^r 
when  the  majority  of  the  influential  inhabitants  of  these  realms 
have  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  if  your  favorite  statutes  are  then 
unrepealed,  do  you  think  they  will  keep  Papists  out  of  Parliament, 
or  even  save  the  Protestant  establishments  ?  If  you  should  live  to 
see  that  day,  you  will  learn  to  estimate  the  strength  derived  from 
the  wording  of  statutes,  and  the  security  of  oaths,  more  justly  than 
you  do  at  present.  Your  transubstantiation  oath  will  then  be 
worth  no  more  than  the  cover  of  your  last  pound  of  snufl^.  Unless 
you  prove  that  the  concession  of  the  claims  will  hasten  the  arrival 
of  this  day  of  darkness,  will  act  as  an  efficient  engine  of  conversion 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  you  do  nothing  towards  connecting  the 
Dublin  clergy  with  the  question. .  In  fact,  the  whole  history  about 
them  is  in  your  hands  a  mere  claptrap,  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  odium  on  Mr.  Cannbg's  "  Catholic  friends." 

Danger  ii. — From  «<  'Roman  Catholic  Casuistry!^ 

This  danger  is  suggested  to  your  mind  by  a  change  of  and  for 
or,  in  two  clauses  of  the  oath  in  the  rejected  bill  of  1825.  On 
this  substitution  you  are  pleased  to  throw  great  ridicule ;  notwith- 
standing which,  I  will  take  leave  to  consider  it  as  one  for  which 
every  sincere' Catholic  was  bound  to  stipulate.  I  believe  no  one 
but  yourself  will  think  worse  of  the  Catholics  for  declaring  that  an 
oath,  which  restricted  them  from  propagating  their  faith  by 
preaching,  teaching,  or  writing,  would  have  been  "  inadmissible.'* 
A  man  who  swears  that  he  will  not  disturb  or  weaken  the 
Protestant  religion,  indisputably  precludes  himself  from  making 
a  proselyte  by  any  means  however  peaceable.  I  see  no  casuistry 
in  the  explanation  of  <<to  disturb  and  weaken^^  by  to  «<  weaken  by 
disturbance :"  nor  any  thing  enlightening*  (in  the  obnoxious  sense 

1  *^  Wherewith  the  faithful  are  edified,  and  we  heretics,  if  we  are  not  wil- 
fully blind,  may  be  enlightened."— Letter  I.  p.  44. 

VOL.  XXVIII.  Pam.  NO.  LVI.  2  H 
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in  which  70a  ose  the  word)  in  the  pobEcatson  off  a  ttatemenft  m 
Dublin  thirty-JbuT  yean  agp^  to  prore  to  the  Catholksy  by  Tery 
simple  reasonitigy  (which  you  endeavor  t8  make  o&nsure  by  a 
most  un^farrantable  use  of  italics,)  that  though  they  were  called 
on  to  sw^ar  that  they  would  not  disturb  die  Protestant  goreta- 
mentf  they  were  not  called  on  to  swear  that  they  would  not,  by 
die  legidmate  means  of  preaching,  teaching,  and  wridi^y  wesdkea 
die  Protestant  religion.  I  do  not  see  that  the  framers  of  jd^ 
statement  desenre  to  be  assailed  by  the  exclamation,  « admirabb 
casuists  I"  neither  will  plain  people  exacdy  understand  ^y  those^ 
who  know  that  they  can  get  absolution  from  their  oaths  as  8o<m  m 
they  become  inconiremetit,  should  be  ^prod^ioasly  nice  and 
accurate,  in  estimating  the  exact  quantum  of  obligation  n^ich  th^ 
undertake:'''  indeed,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  hhan 
of  moralists,  you  bare  the  undisputed  honor  of  founding  the 
code,  which  makes  such  caution  an  object  of  ridicule  and  vepre* 
hension. 

Having  got  by  means  of  these  two  particles  on  the  scent  of 
Catholic  casuistry,  you  run  it  breast  high  through  four  {ng^f 
in  which  not  a  single  sentence  occurs  pointing  evenremoKly  at  the 
i|uestioH— how  will  the  danger  6:0m  Catholic  casuistry  be  affected 
by  the  concession  of  the  claims  ?  In  fact,  the  whole  is  mevdy  one 
of  those  attempts  which  pervade  your  book  ao  dioroi^hly,  that 
if  I  were  to  notice  them  all,  I  should  reprint  the  major  poit 
of  it,  by  any  means,  fair  or  unfair,  to  cast  odium  on  Mr.  Cannmg's 
<<  Catholic  friends  i"  or,  as  you  are  elsewhere  pleased  to  caU  themg 
<<  present  masters."  Indeed,  Sir,  such  is  the  pervading  unfairness 
of  your  representations  respecting  Mr.  Canning  and  the  CatholicSt 
that  I  am  obliged  to  say  of  you,  as  you  say  of  Gother  and 
Dr.  Coppinger,  on  this  very  occasion,  tjiat  after  <<  hunting  you 
through  your  various  windings,  I  am  taught  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  taking  any  thing  whatever,''  I  will  not  9ay  in  matters  <^ 
what  you  term  <<  dogmatic  fact,*'  but  in  that  description  of  facts 
which  derive  their  principal  force  from  the  coloring  which  is 
communicated  to  them — «<  on  your  bare  assertion."  *  Tour  ususd 
course  is  to  make  as  strong  a  case  against  the  Catholics  as  yoai»e 
able ;  to  represent  in  the  strongest  light  possible  the  evils  which 
aiay  arise  to  a  state  from  their  pernicious  doctrines,  and  to  leavi^ 
die  application  to  your  readers.  Tou  know  that  in  many  mindst 
all  the  mud  and  filth  whiclf  youliave  raked  up  will  impinge  on*die 
Catholic  question ;  smdyou  are  in  hopes  that  a  good  d^al  d£  it  may 
in  all. 

^  Letter  T.  |».  48.  *  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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Danger  ni. — From,  Dread  of  Escomtnunicaf ion. 

The  maitter  is  mtrodUced  as  follows : — •<  Thus  then  it  was  that 
the  Pope  condemned,  and  so  do  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Irelaivi 
(for  they  have  admitted  his  Bull)  condemn^  the  proposition  that 
the  dread  of  exc<Mnmunication  ought  not  to  deter  the  members  of 
thrir  church  from  doing  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  duty. 
But  howy  on  this  principle,  can  we  be  assured  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  will  nor,  od  all  occasions,  yield  to  the  terrors 
of  excommunication,  in  spite  of  their  own  private  conceptions  of 
their  duty?  The>  appeal  to  history,  I  repeat,  affords  a  fearful 
confirmation  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  apprehension.  And  it  has 
nsceived  a  most  instructive  illustration  from  the  events  even  of  thd 
laet  feW  months."  I  wish,  Sir,  you  had  condescended  to  tell  ui 
what  those  events  have  been ;  for  I,  who  left  England  in  November^ 
have  heard  of  none  of  any  consequence,  as  having  occurred  between 
that  time  and  the  date  of  your  Letter,  except  the  insurrection  itt 
Portugal,  in  which,  I  believe,  the  Pope  has  taken  no  part ;  and 
I  am  ia  utter  darkness  on  the  subject.  However,  will  you  trfl  roe 
— ^What  has  this  to  do  with  the- concession  of  the  claims?  It  did 
not  generate  the  propensity  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  yield  to 
the  terrors  of  excommunication,  which  you  assure  us  receive! 
such  a  fearful  confirmation  from  history — ^for  they  are  not  conceded  t 
and  you  have  unaccountably  forgotten  to  tell  us  how  the  concessiony 
when  it  does  take  place,  will  augment  this  propensity.  You  are 
engaged,  when  you  introduce  this  danger,  in  lamenting  over  some 
clauses  omitted  from  an  oath  to  be  administered — to  whom  ?  Thif 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  No  !  but  to  the  knot  of  peers,  the  smalt 
band  of  M.  P.'s  and  the  Catholic  members  of  lay  corporations, 
who  would  or  might  have  been  called  into  existence  if  the  Bill  of 
1885  had  passed  into  a  law.  But,  if  you  had  named  them,  your 
readers  would  have  seen  at  once  that  they  were  a  small  powedees 
body,  not  likely  to  do  much  harm  if  they  did  yield  to  the  terrors  of 
excommunication :  so  it  siiited  you  better  to  say  <^  the  Catholics  ^ 
Ireland? 

Two  pompous  pages,  guarded  by  ifi^  foHow^  on  the  subject  of 
Ae  Pope's  InfaHibiKty.  They  are  too  trifling  to  be  made  a  separate 
subject,  so  I  will  have  one  word  with  them  here.  <<The  history 
of  the  three  last  centuries  proclaims,  to  every  one  who  thinks  of 
history  at  all  as  something  better  than  an  old  Almanack,  that''  no 
Catholic  nation  does  practically,  and,  I  believe,  scarcely  one  Ae-* 
oretically,  admit  the  Pope's  infallibility.  They  obey  him  when  ife 
suits  them ;  and  when  it  suks  them  better  they  make  war  on 
him,  and  take  him  prisoner.  The  Irish  Catholics  have  rejected 
his  authority  twice,  pointedly,  on  this  very  question.     A  legislator. 
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to  be  surej  who  should  <<  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  diviiieiaitfa$'' '  must 
create  a  conrulsion  in  the  state ;  unless  indeed  he  should  happen 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  composing  gentleman  Mr.  Jack  Ketch 
in  the  attempt. 

Danger  iv. — From  the  Doctrine  of  exclusive  Salvation. 

In  discussing  this  danger,  you  really  do,  for  the  first  time 
in  your  booki  venture  on  a  pretty  direct  appeal  to  a  practicsd 
point  in  the  Catholic  question.  I  suppose  you  think  that  you 
have  got  a  very  strong  case  ;  and,  that  I  may  not  misrepresent  you, 
I  must  quote  you  at  some  length.  <'  Now,  Sir,  our  complaint 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  not  that  it  excludes  from  salvaticm 
those  who  impugn  doctrines  which  it  thinks  fundamen^^  bat 
that  it  holds  as  fundamental  one  particular  doctrine^  which  requires 
the  belief,  under  pain  of  damnation,  of  every  thing  else  whatever 
which  it  shall  choose  to  prescribe,  I  mean  the  infallible  authority  kA 
the  church.  This  one  tenet  enslaves  the  minds  of  those  who  hoM 
it ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  makes  them  unfit  to  legislate  for  any  odiar 
church.  For  it  teaches  them  to  segard  that  church  as  leading  its 
members  to  perdition."  Though  there  is  no  positive  unfairness  in 
the  application  of  the  word  "  legislate,"  there  is  a  very  convenient 
ambiguity.  Though  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
merely  bears  a  part  in  legislation,  he  is  called  a  legblator,  and 
perhaps^in  common  parlance  may  be  said  to  legislate.  That  a 
legislature  of  one  church  should  legislate  for  anodier,^  is  certainly 
anomalous,  though  the  anomaly  exists  in  our  own  country  ;  but 
that  a  Catholic  legislature  should  legislate  for  a  Protestant  church, 
which  it  regards  as  leading  its  members  to  perdition,  would  indeed 
be  highly  unfit.  But  if  the  truth  is,  that  some  fifty  or  fewer 
Catholics  are  to  form  part  of  a  body  containing  six  hundred  and 
fifty.  Church  of  England,  Protestant  Dissenting^  and  Catholic 
legislators  \  and  if  this  body  is  to  legislate  not  only  for  the  Church 
of  England,  but  for  a  Catholic  church,  and  for  a  domestic  com- 
munity of  which  one-fourth  are  of  that  persuasion,  as  well  as  for 
foreign  communities,  containing  professors  of  almost  every  religion 
under  the  sun  ^  if  there  is  another  branch  of  this  legislature,  pos- 
sessing nearly  equal  powers,  in  which  the  Catholics  will  bear  a  still 
Umaller  proportion ;  and  if  over  all  there  is  a  king  who  must  be  a 
Protestant,  then  indeed  the  case  is  changed,  and  the  proposition 
which  sounded  so  monstrous  in  your  enunciation  may  be  found  to 
describe  a  very  reasonable  and  a  very  salutary  measure.  You  pro- 
ceed :  «In  respect  to  our  own  church,  the  Protestant  church  of 

*  Letter  I.  p.  56. 
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England  and  Ireland,  it  is  admitted  to  be  either  an  integral  party 
or  an  inseparable  adjunct,  of  the  present  constitution  of  thi^ 
kingdom.  The  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament  expresses  now,  at 
it  did  of  old,  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  holding  it  to  be,  to  con- 
sult for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  Church  of  England.  We 
say,  therefore,  that  those  who  believe  that  this  church  leads  its 
members  to  damnation,  as  they  cannot,  with  a  sound  conscience, 
consult  for  its  safety  and  defence,  cannot,  on  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  be  intrusted  with  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
state."  Now  we  say  in  reply,  that  if  twelve-thirteenths  of  those 
who  are  summoned  to  Parliament  can,  with  a  sound  consciencei 
consult  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is 
a  matter  of  very  little  practical  importance  whether  the  other 
thirteenth  can  or  not :  and  we  say  that  the  verbal  inconsistency 
which  you  point  out  is  of  no  moment  whatever,  because  the  safety 
and  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  will  always  depend  on  the 
Tirtue,  spirit,  and  integrity  of  those  who  are  assembled  in  Par* 
iiament,  not  on  the  wording  of  the  writ  by  which  they  are  called 
together :  we  say  moreover,  that  if  we  can  only  maintain  the 
consistency  of  this  writ  of  summons,  by  keeping  Ireland  perpetu- 
ally on  the  eve  of  civil  war,  we  have  not  that  acuteness  of  sensibi- 
lity to  the  consistency  of  writs  which  will  induce  us  to  pay  the 
price  I  and,  finally,  that  if  the  Catholics  in  Parliament  should 
oppose  this  <<  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  holding  it,''  they  will  be 
powerless ;  if  they  should  not  interfere  in  the  matter,  they  will  be 
harmless.'  I  have  brought  the  point  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
arithmetical  calculation,  which  is  in  all  cases  the  perfection  of 
argument. 

Tou  proceed  f urther :— '<<  A  plausible  answer  is  sometimes 
suggested,  that  whatever  may  be  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
church  itself,  its  lay  members,  those  at  least  who  would  be  likely 
to  sit  in  Parliament,  will  trouble  themselves  very  little  with 
theological  points,  but  will  suffer  all  questions  respecting  the  church 
to  go  on  pretty  much  as  they  do  at  present.  Sir,  I  certainly  will 
not  insult  the  members  of  a  different  communion/*  (this  is  indeed 
a  point  on  which  you  are  studiously  cautious,)  "  by  speaking,  or 
thinking,  so  ill  of  tnem,  as  to  suppose  that,  if  they  hold  the  doctrine 
of  their  church  in  this  particular  it  will  be  perfectly  inoperative/' 
So  far  every  thing  is  pretty  clear.    Some  people  think  one  way, 


1  No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  English  society  can  doubt  that,  if  a 
question  touching  exclusively,  or  even  principally,  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  England,  were  agitated  in  a  parliament  containing  Cathohc 
members,  those  gentlemen  would  take  up  their  hats  and  walk  out  of  the 
House. 
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and  7<m  think  another  i  aad  you  proceed'  to  sastak  yowr  mode  of 
thinking  by  the  foUowing  argument  «  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  really  hold  it/'  t  •  e*  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salration,  <<  most 
feel  every  inducement  and  temptation  to  act  on  it,"  f.  ^  to  act  on 
^  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  |  <^  tbsir  spiritual  instrocsoss 
will  be  ready  enough  to  apprise  them  of  this  duty,"  i.  e^  the  duty 
of  acting  on  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation ;  atnd  their  own 
passions  will  make  them  very  willing  to  acquire  die  merit  of  obeying 
k/'  i.  e»  of  obeying  the  duty  of  acting  on  the  doctrine  of  exciimve 
salvation.  <<  In  a  church  which  keeps  so  accurate  a  ledger  of 
each  individual's  merits  and  demerits,  and  allows  so  large  a  premium 
on  acts  of  obedience  to  itself,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that.there  will 
be  no  want  of  inclination  to  comply  with  so  easy  a  demand,'^  i.  e*  to 
comply  with  the  easy  demand  of  obeying  the  duty  of  acting  on 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation.  The  above  is  as  complete  a 
specimen  as  I  have  often  encountered  of  the  figure  of  speech  called 
rigmarolei  a  figure  in  which  I  should  be  unjust  if  I  did  not  s«y 
that  you  very  seldom  iiidulge  $  and  witJi  which  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  have  favored  us  here,  if  you  had  any  very  definite 
meaning  to  express.  To  act  on  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvatiott. 
WYiji'm  the  whole  range  of  doctrines  held  by  Christian  churches, 
I  cannot  conceive  one  more  completely  inactive— ^the  word  ace  he- 
ing  taken  as  yOu  iflust  intend,  in  a  hostile  sense.  The  doctrine  that 
a  Catholic  may  kill  an  excommunicated  person  withoiu  ineurting 
guilt,  is  so  far  an  active  doctrine,  that  it  gives  licence  to  the  pas- 
sions, to  which,  in  speaking  of  it,  you  refer :  the  doctrine  that  such  a 
deed  is  meritorious,  is  a  directly  active  doctrine,^  holding  out  the 
rewards  of  religion  as  an  incitement  to  murder.  But  if  we  bold 
that  a  man  cannot  be  saved  out  of  the  pale  of  oUr  church,  to  what 
activity  can  that  tenet  excite  us  towards  him,  except  an  attempt  for 
his  conversion  ?  and  it  does  not  create,  nor  even  very  materially 
augment,  our  propensity  to  that  attempt  j  for  if  we  do  not  bdd 
that  the  man  cannot  be  saved  out  of  our  church,  we  at  least  must 
bold  that  he  will  be  much  better  saved  there  than  elsewhere  \  that 
if  the  odds  are  two  to  one  against  him  in  our  church,  they  are  ten  to 
one  in  another ;  or  that,  whereas  our  church  may  p^ace  him  in  the 
highest  heaven,  another  can  only  land  him  in  the  third  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  we  think  our  church  good  and  other  churches  bad,  w^  be 
the  strength  of  our  inducement  to  attempt  conversion  f  so  that  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  superior  salvation  probably  does  not  vary 
materially  in  point  of  activity  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  exclusive 
-Salvation.  Not  being  able  to  ascertain  what  it  is  to  act  on  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salivation,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  similar 

.   *  I  believe  that  the  Roman  church  never  held  cither  of  them* 
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ffafkBcn  ti  to  the4lul]r  of  aetiiig  oa  |he  4oGtKifie  of  exclusive  ssdvar 
tton  I  and  ottirdafkness  19  not  mi]^  enlightened  by  t|ie  phraae,pbe]ring 
the  duty  of  icttng  on  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation ;  nor,  fur- 
thery  by  complying  vith  the  easy  demand  of  obeying  the  duty  of  act^ 
tag  on  the  doctrme  of  exdtts^ye  salvation.  But  the  series,  if  not  en^ 
Itghteningt  is  at  least  agreeable*  for  it  awakero  recollections  of  our 
{deasant  ^renile  stOry  of  the  <«  House  that  Jaqk  built.'' 

But  perhaps  you  may  say,  that  though  this  doctrine  excites  to  no 
t&ect  hostility  against  an  individual,  the  case  is  difierent  when  it 
is  contadered  in  reference  to  a  rival  dxurch.  'A  single  scintilla  of 
ligl^  does  indeed  sow  gleam  through  the  darkness,  but  I  much 
tUnk  that  it  will  prove  an  ignis/atuus  to  those  who  are  so  unwary 
as  to  follow  it.  It  seems  that  the  <<  spiritual  instructors  of  those 
iay  members  of  the  Rooaan  church  who  would  be  likely  to  sit  in 
Parliament,"  will  make  of  them  an  *  easy  demand;"  (meaning  I 
suppose,  a  demand  easy  to  be  complied  with })  which  easy  demand 
is»  tbs^  they  should  obey  the  duty  of  acting  on  the  doctrine  f)£ 
exclusive  salvation;  or,  in  plainer  words,  that  they  should  take 
aetioe  noeasures  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  church  ;  for 
activity  is  the  very  spice  of  the  master,  and  you  are  considerii^ 
«fae  efiect  of  letting  Catholics  legislate  for  the  Protestant  church. 
Now  you  must  permit  me  to  doubt  whether  compliance  with  this 
demand  would  be  easy  or  very  safe  either :  seeing  that  our  seciurity 
against  such  activity  is,  not  that  Catliolics  do  npt  sit  inParliamentf 
but  that  no  man  can  put  it  forth  without  risking  his  neck  and  estate^ 
without  creating  a  dvil  war,  or  without  the  ^rtiiinty  of  being 
loverpowered. 

But  let  us  try  if  we  caimot  come  to  a  safer  conclusion  respecting 
the  influence  of  those  <^  spiritual  instructors"  on  the  Catholics  who 
fiit  in  Parlianient.  Why,  Sir,  a  most  poij»ted  and  unanswered 
-argument  in  favor  of  the  concession  of  the  claims  is,  that  it  will 
ef^ctually  remove  these  very  persons  out  of  the  sphere  of  that 
influence.  I  have  heard  of  an  Irish  baronet)  of  large  fortune,  who 
haying  been  prevented  from  hunting  on  St.  John's  day  by  a  threat 
on  the  part  of  his  domestic  priest — not,  I  suppose,  of  excommuni- 
cation, for  that  sentei\pe,  you  say,  is  only  fulminated  by  the  higher 
orders  in  the  church,  ^but  of  what  you  call  the  priest's  curse,—- 
applied  to  the  bishop  to  have  this  priest  removed  and  another  sent 
in  his  place.  The  bishop,  however,  not  only  compelled  Sir  Phelim 
to  keep  the  priest  in  his  house,  but  even  to  make  an  apology  to 
him.  This  is  certainly  miserable  bondage.  But  if  diis  gentleman 
had  been  allowed  to  represent  his  native  county,  in  which  he  had 
a  larger  property  and  more  influence  than  any  other  individual ; 
when  he  came  to  inhabit  a  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square ;  when 
he  bocame  a  meadwr  of  some  of  the  leading  political  clubs ;  when 
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be  heard  topics  of  etery  kind  handled  vrit^  fetkct  feadeesMss^ 
without  Father  O'Flaherty's  name  or  authority  being  once  taken 
into  consideration ;  when  he  discovered  that  erery  one  of  his  new 
associates  looked  with  the  deepest  scorn  on  the  subjection  to  which 
he  had  submitted ;  when^  moreoveri  he  found  himself  night  by 
night  engaged   in  discussions,  and  roting  on   questions  which 
involved  the  interests  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  half  the 
human  species ;  how  many  months,  or  even  weeks,  think  you,  would 
have  elapsed  before  he  had  ceased  to  care  a  farthing  whether  Father 
0*Flaherty  were  cursing  him  or  not,  on  the  bog  of  Ballynoswilly  ? 
And  when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  would  the  bishop  or  priest,  think 
you,  attempt  to  repeat  their  offensive  experiments  ?     No,  Sir  :  they 
would  be  blind  indeed  if  they  did  not  soon  discover  by  how  slight  a  te- 
nure they  now  held  the  man :  that  the  least  indiscretion  on  their  part 
would  lose  him  forever.    Butlought  to  apologise  to  you  for  this  long 
illustration,  when  I  might  merely  have  referred  you  back  to  the 
following  sentence,  in  p.  79  of  your   own  Letter,  for  a  most 
satisfactory  answer  on   this  subject.      «I  have   no  doubt,  that 
if  popes  or  priests  were    to  attempt  now-a-days  to  draw  such 
principles  (viz.  of  applying  equivocation  and  mental  reservation 
to  oaths)  into  practice  among  them  here,  we  should  soon  see 
the  happiest  results  from  the  experiment.'*    This  is  indeed  most 
consolatory.      I  should  not  have  had  mental  nerve  to  state  the 
matter  so  broadljr.     You  show  us   most  satisfactorily  that  the 
influence  of  popes  and  priests,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  is  in  this 
case  an  advantage.     If  they  exert  it  we  gain,  if  they  do  not  exert  it 
we  cannot  lose.     It  is. true.  Sir,  that  you  begin  immediately  to 
suspect  that  you  have  gone  rather  too  far,  and  you  therefore  attempt  to 
rescue  Ireland  from  the  influence  of  your  observation.     «  He  must 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  with  equal  readiness  to  answer 
for  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  above  all  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,   in  that  country.'*     It  is  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that  I  again  remind  you  that  the  influence  of  popes,  or 
priests,  on  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  above  all  of  die 
Catholic  clergy,  in  Ireland,  is  a  matter  totally  independent  of  the  con- 
cession of  the  claims :  the  influence  they  will  have  on  those  persons 
who  may  be  called  to  take  part  in  the  legislature  is  alone  concerned ; 
and  you  may  therefore  recur  with  perfect  security  to  that  satis- 
faction which  your  original  most  just  and  most  consolatory  obser- 
vation is  calculated  to  inspire. 

But  you  have  more  to  say  still  on  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation.  *«  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  are  many  professed 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome  who  do  not  hold  this  doctrine, 
whatever  their  church  may  tell  them.  I  really  believe  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  this  observation ;  and  if  you  could  ascertaia  cor- 
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Tectif  who  th^se  Are,  I^  for  one»  should  not  be  afraid  of  seeing  such 
•men  in  Parliament.  Bat,  in  the  meanwhile^  it  is  qnite  idle  to  spe« 
cuiate  on  the  possible  conduct  of  these  mere  entes  rationisJ*  This^ 
and  one  or  two  other  somewhat  similar  paragraphs  in  your  book, 
remind  me  of  an  advertisement  of  a  quack  medicine,  called 
«  Dredge's  Heal  All."  The  patentee  closes  a  list  of  disorders  which 
his  nostrum  will  infallibly  cure,  and  which  includes  almost  every 
evil  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable,  with  chilblains— £^  they 
are  not  broken.^^  The  object  of  this  final  condition,  of  course  is 
to  impress  on  jthe  minds  of  those  sufferers  who  read  the  advertise- 
ment, that  he  has  weighed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  the 
claims  he  puts  in  for  his  medicine  j  he*  will  not  exceed  the  truth, 
-«  one-twentieth  part  of  one  poor  scruple  5"  he  will  not  burden  his 
conscience  with  saying  chilblains  generally,  whereas  it  will  not  cure 
them  if  they  are  broken.  The  exception  is  made  on  a  satisfactory 
calculation  of  how  many  customers  he  will  lose  by  broken  chil- 
blains, and  how  many  he  will  gain  by  the  confidence  inspired  by 
his  fairness.  With  an  analogous  motive,  you  burst  out  on  us 
occasionally  with  a  glare  of  liberality  j  always  indeed  worded  with 
such  careful  ambiguity,  that  it  cannot  prejudice  your  cause,  and 
can  produce  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  your  readers,  but  that 
of  your  extreme  candor,  and  the  studious  fairness  of  all  your 
conclusions.  You  "  for  one,  would  not  be  afraid  of  seeing  such 
men,'-  (men  who  will  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,) 
«<  in  Parliament."  Wonderful  liberality  !  But  you  would  rather  ex- 
clude ten  thousand  of  them,  than  run  the  slightest  risk  of  admitting 
x)ne  who  will. 

I  will  but  just  stop  to  ask  you,  whether  it  can  be  <<  instructive,'' 
or  ought  to  be  "  interesting," '  to  rake  among  the  devotional  efib- 
sions  which  have  been  published  in  Dublin  by  private  individuals 
in  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  and  to  bring  forward  one  printed 
anonymously  in  1800,  and  which  probably  has  never  reached  a 
second  edition,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  temper  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  church  ?  You,  however,  think  these  prayers  worthy  of 
the  following  summing  up,  which,  as  it  contains  something  like  an 
appeal  to  the  real  question,  I  shall  quote  at  length — <«  Sir,  you  will 
readily  believe  me,  that  I  do  not  complain  of  these  prayers  5  they 
accord  with  the  feelings  of  persons  who  hold  the  principles  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  I  only  mean,  that  those  who  hold  principles 
which  produce  such  feelings,  are  not  quite  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  power  of  legislating  for  our  schismatical,  heretical,  and,  as  they 

»  "  In  *  A  Manual  of  Prayers,  and  other  Christian  Devotions,  by  R.  C. 
D.  D.  Booker,  1800,'  I  find  the  following  instructive  and  interesting  par- 
ticulars."—letter  I.  p.  97. 
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eoBcetve)  itrntiMt  cfanrch/*  I  hare  beferfc  anawored  ytm  i*.tty 
own  wordt  oa  this  subject  $  I  urtll  now  re(|ue8t  you  to  answer  fom^ 
aelfybv  givmg  a  reply  to  the  following  questiom  firained  in  Mt.  Pkt'a^ 
Can  tne  admisMon  of  the  Catholics  to  Farliamettt  and  e&o^  ever 
gire  them  any  such  weight  in  office  or  in  Parliamenty  as  couM 
gWe  tbena  any  new  means  of  attacking  the  establiriimeiit  ?  If  it 
camioty  and  if  the  concession  of  the  claims  wUl  dso  good  in  ai^ 
wag  whatever,  the  desire  of  the  Catholics  u>  attack  the  establkk- 
meat  k  no  argument  against  conceding  them. 

Danger  v. — From  the  Doctrine  of  Absolution, 

You  introduce  this  danger,  by  quoting  from  Mr.  Canning's 
speech  in  1825,  as  follows:  «  The  doctrine  of  absolution  had  abo 
occasioned  much  objection.  In  the  abstract*  that  doctrine  was 
absurd  " — and  there  you  stop  for  a  t^  singular  purpose.  Your 
remark  is,  <<  I  trust,  Sir,  that  you  meant  to  confine  your  censure  to 
jthe  extravagant  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  v  not  to  extend  k 
(as  your  words  seem  to  imply,)  to  absolution  generally/'  As  hu 
words  seem  to  imply  l-^whjf  he  tells  us  as  plain  as  words  can 
^peaky  that  he  is  talking  of  that  doctrine  of  absolution,  wbidi  (with 
reference  to  the  question  in  hand)  had  occasioned  much  objection  ; 
which  is  not  the  general  doctrine,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  church  c^ 
Rome  :  and  he  tells  you,  that  in  the  abstract,  (i.  e.  as  the  next  se&. 
tenee  clearly  shows,  abstracted  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  prac> 
ticaUy  applied,)  that  doctrine  is  absurd.  Any  plain  man  woidd 
have  been  satisfied  to  see  this,  and  would  not  have  sought  an  oc- 
taaibn  to  v^nt  a  rbodomontade  about  being  bouiid  to  tell  him,  that 
m  the  plenitude  of  his  parliamentary  privilege  he  had  presumed  to 
visit  with  his  ban  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  and  deckrations 
of  our  blessed  Lord  himself.  I  suppose  you  thought  that  this 
magnificent  tirade  would  so  occupy  the  minds  of  your  readers,  that 
they  would  not  discover  that  you  never  did,  indeed  never  couU, 
think  that  Mr.  Canning  meant  the  genial  doctrine  j  and  six  lines 
lower,  you  have  the  unparalleled  audacity  to  print  the  remaining 
Umb  of  his  sentence,  in  which  he  identifies  the  absolution  of  which 
he  speaks,  with  that  respecting  which  evidence  was  t^en  in  die 
House  of  Lords.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  to  have  a  pretence 
for  introducing  your  thunder,  you  say,  <<  As  your  words  seem  to 
imply!"  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  this  is  not  a  pitiful  sh%; 
I  do  not  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a  miserable  equivocatkm^I  do 
not  ask  you  whether  such  conduct  is  upright,  or  simple,  or  honor- 
able— ^whether  it  can  be  characterised  by  any  single  epithet  which 
a  man  would  apply  to  another  whom  he  respected ;  I  do  not  ask 
you  what  sort  of  religious  feeling  it  indicated  in  you,  to  make  use 
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#{  the  snmtt  ef  our  Messed  Loid^  when  yeur  were  engaged  ift^ndi 
a  pursuk.  But  I  do  ask  yon,  whether  it  k  discreet  m  jwx^  who 
make  so  free  with  the  characters  of  others;  wk>  mlhf  in  the 
opposite  page,  accuse,  a  brother  dirine  of  *<  raUd  fury/'  of 
•«  perverted  pride/*  <rf  "  impotent  malice,**  and  sum  np^  by  distinctly 
comparing  hsm  to  the  Devil ;  who  in  the  same  page  accuse  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  *<  a  foul  deception  ;**  I  ask  yott  whether  it  is 
wortit  yoar  while  for  the  sake  of  throwing  so  momentary  a  slur  on 
Mr.  Canning,  to  lay  yourself  open  to  the  remarks  which  such 
conduct  is  sure  to  provoke  ? 

Tour  appetite  must  indeed  have  been  wonderfully  keen  when 
you  swallowed  or  rather  bolted  the  statement  that  the  whole  of 
<*  thirty'Jive  individuak  in  the  dock^  tagdhtr  sentenced  to  death^ 
were  so  completely  fortified  by  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Absolution, 
that  not  one  of  them  evinced  « the  least  degree  of  emotion  in 
consequence  of  the  pronouncing  of  sentence  /*  (the  italics  are  aU 
your  own,)  not  one  was  found  to  give  the  shudder  which  under 
.  such  circumstances  is  sometimes  wrung  even  from  exalted  faith  by 
the  weakness  of  humanity.  No  I  J^oery  one  was  unmoved  \  and 
this  is  not  an  extreme  case ;  it  is  the  mere  •<  ordinary  effect'*  of  the 
doctrine ;  for  you  tell  us  to  <<seek  the  truthf*  in  it,  and  advise  us  to 
legislate  on  it.  But  as  I  should  wish  to  retain  my  faith  some- 
where within  the  very  extreme  verge  of  human  probabilities,  I 
decline  to  '<  seek  the  truth'*  in  this  statement,  as  you  decline  to 
seek  h  in  the  •<  goodly  glozes'*  of  Dr.  Doyle.  1  beg  leave  however 
to  express  my  complete  accordance  in  your  opinion,  that  the 
<^  practical  results  of  the  Absolution  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  totally  dissimilar*'  to  that  which  you  have  by  this  evidence 
«  proved  to  be  the  ordinary  effect  of  the  Absolution  of  Romish 
Priests  on  the  populace  of  Ireland." 

Probably,  Sir,  none  of  the  thirty-five  individuals  are  now  in  a 
situation  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  Concessions  of  the  Claims 
than  the  effect  produced  by  absolution  on  the  populace  of  Ireland 
will  be— -so  we  may  pass  on  to 

Danger  vi. — From  the  Doctrine  of  Works  of  Supererogation^ 
and  from  Indulgences. 

I  will  not  interfere  between  Mr.  Canning,  you  and  the  Calvinists, 
but  pass  on  to  the  following  observation.  <<  I  will  remind  you  of 
a  real  political  objection  against  the  Roman  Catholics  founded  on 
the  value  they  attach  to  good  works — but  then  it  is  to  the  good 
works  of  others,  not  their  own —and  consequently  it  has  no 
tendency  to  improve  either  their  loyalty  or  their  morals.  On  the 
merit  of  the  supernumerary  satisfactions  of  departed  saints,  the 
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doctrine  of  indutgences,  remisttonS)  that  is,  of  die  patns  c^ 
purgatory— 4ias  been  built.  These  indulgences  have  often  been 
employed  in  Ireland,  as  means  to  stimulate  and  reward  the 
disloplty  of  the  people  to  their  heretical  sovereigns.  So  late,  as  the 
r^ign  of  George  tl^  Second,  money  was  raised  by  them  for  the 
express  purpose  of  raising  a  force  to  expel  the  reigning  family^  and 
restore  the  House  of  Stuart."  It  is  indeed  a  real  political  objection 
to  the  Catholics;  but  it  is  not  created  by  the  Concession  of 
the  Claims.  If  they  are  refused  for  the  next  hundred  years,  wiU 
the  objection  cease  to  exist?  Will  the  Pope,  of  whom  you  are 
so  much  afraid,  be  more  or  less  likely  to  raise  money  by  selling 
indulgences  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  force  to  expel  George  the 
Fourdi,  if  that  Prince  should  conciliate  him,  by  removing  the 
degradation  from  his  Catholic  subject's  instead  of  aggravating 
him  by  confirming  it  ?  That  Popes  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
subject  is  plain,  from  their  repeated  recommendations  to  the 
Bishops  to  concede  the  different  vetos.  Or  will  the  Irish  Catholics 
be  more  or  less  likely  to  buy  the  indulgences  in  furtherance  of  tl^ 
above  object,  if  they  are  tranquillised  and  attached  to  this  country 
instead  of  being  left  in  their  present  state  of  irritation  i  But  as 
you  say,  enough  of  this. 

Danger  vii. — **  From  the  Pope's  Supremacy!* 

I  certainly  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  or  that  of  Florence,  regulate 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  church  on  the  subject  of  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Fope«  I  am  generally  in  the  happy  condition  of  being 
able  to  admit  your  premises,  not  because  I  know  them  to  be 
correct,  but  because  they  do  not  injure  my  cause.  I  canno^ 
however,  avoid  remarking,  that  after  reading  all  your  statements, 
my  decided  conviction  is,  that  the  class-book  at  Maynooth  does  not 
teach  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  do  not  hold  it.  Indeed,  at  the  outset  of  your  seventeen 
pages  on  this  subject,  you  only  venture  to  speak  conditionally. 
Your  expressions  are — "  In  England  there  are,  I  doubt  not,  few 
individuals  who  persist  in  holding  it ;  but  that  in  Ireland  there 
are  millions,  who,  if  their  priests  will  teach  it  to  them,  are  most 
ready  to  receive  it,  is  unhappily  a  point  e(|ually  clear.  And  what 
security  have  we,  that  the  priests  will  forbear  to  teach  it? 
If  there  be  none,  I  think.  Sir,  that  even  you  must  admit,  that  this 
wide  and  indefinite  tenet  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  is  both  a  valid 
and  a  sti;ong  objection  against  making  further  concessions  to  those 
who  hold  it."  This  paragraph  contains  a  very  singular  specimen 
of  your  usual  insidious  unfairness.    In  the  enunciationi  the  Irish 
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GatlioK»  an  most  reader  torecdte  &m  doetrme  ^tteir  piksti 
-vnll  teach  it  to  them  ^  but  in  the  penal  clause  they  <<hold  it.^ 
You  bring  in  a  verdict,  that  they  are  ready  to  commit  a  crime  f/* 
tliey  are  incited  to  it,  and  you  pass  sentence  on  them  for  having 
committed  it.  Your  conclusion  is  too  indefinite  to  merit  a  reply } 
and  though  you  feel  so  confidmt  that  Mr.  Canning  could  not 
hesitate  to  subscribe  to  it,  he  would  I  think  not  wholly  pass  over 
as  you  do— -the  nature  of  the  concessions,tand  their  probable  effect 
for  good  and  evil.  He  perhaps  might  think  the  following  ques- 
tion not  wholly  unworthy  of  an  answer — In  what  way  mil  the 
concessions  act  on  the  dangers,  which  might  be  apprdiended,  gf 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  to  admit  the  Pope's  claim  of  supremacy  i 
four  argument  is — Catholics  ought  not  to  sit  in  Parliament^ 
because  there  are  millions  in  Ireland  who  will  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  if  their  priests  will  teach  it  to  them* 
'Argument  indeed  by  courtesy,  for  it  is  beneath  the  contempt  of  a 
child  of  ten  years  old  :  but  with  you  it  is  <«  valid  and  strong :"  it 
settles  the  whole  question. 

Having  thus  covertly  introduced  the  Irish  as  holding  the  doctriaey 
you  do  not  revert  to  the  conditional  form  of  expression,  but,  waxing 
inrarmer  and  bolder  as  you  proceed,  you  convict  them  by  the  Legend 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  the  Canonization  of  Pius  the 
Fifth,  of  adopting  all  its  consequences,  even  those  most  dangerous 
to  a  state.  On  your  road  you  pick  up  an  ally,  and  introduce  him 
thus  in  a  note — <<  Isaac  Barrow  expresses  himself  on  this  matter  in 
the  following  unanswerable  terms.  <  No  man,  apprehending  it 
false,  seemeth  capable  with  good  conscience  to  hold  communion 
with  those  who  profess  it;*"*  (i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's 
Supremacy.)  And  after  a  variety  of  arguments,  the  sum  of 
which  is,  that  a  man  who  does  profess  it  is  <<  a  heritick ;"  he  adds 
— -<«How  then  can  any  man  safely  hold  communion  with  suck 
persons  ?" 

Without  yielding  to  any  man  in  admiration  of  Isaac  Barrow,  I 
should  venture,  were  he  now  living  to  answer  questions,  to  propose 
with  all  humility  to  that  great  divine  and  moralist^  the  inquiry 
which  I  now  address  to  yourself. 

In  what  way,  if  you  were  his  Majesty's  Minister,  would  yott 
advise  him  to  treat  those  five  or  six  millions  of  your  fellow* 
subjects  with  whom  «  no  man  is  capable  with  good  conscience  to 
hold  communion  ?"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  your  first  step 
would  be  to  withdraw  from  Ireland  the  Lord-lieutenant  and 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Judges  and  Justices,  the  Protestant  Bishops 
and  Deans,  and  all  other  officers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical^  who  are 

1  Lettcrl.  p.  113. 
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tmntftoftMsf  'to  pmA  ton^Attkctf  m  contact  with  diese mctfnmni* 
nionaUe  people.  This  to  be  sure  might  be  m  unfertumfee 
iteeftture  as  reepects  the  reretnies  of  the  Imh  Church ;  but  then 
Joha  Bull  could  not  hesitate  to  indemmfj  those  who  made  such 
conscientious  sacrifices.  Good  conscience  being  thus  restored-^ 
whedler  Ireland  should  be  abandoned  to  the  wretches  nmdeT  strict 
non-intercourse  regulations,  whether  armies  sluiuid  be  sent  ti 
extirpate  diem,  or  a  race  of  Uoodhounds  be  trained  up  to  worry 
them  from  the  earth,  might,  as  the  matter  would  not  press,  be 
iieserved  for  f Utuce  consideration.  St.  Paul,  to  be  sure,  had  rather 
.difierent  sotioais  of  d^ese  matters^  He  says,  that  we  mu^  keep 
company  wkh  the  grossest  worldly  sinners,  if  we  would  hot  go  out 
of  the  world ;  but  if  any  person  professing  peculiar  piety  Hved  in 
open  aad  scandalous  vice,  with  him  we  are  to  hold  no  comnranion^ 
no,  not  to  eat.  ( 1  Cor.  t.  1 1 .)  But  how  far  does  such  a  profligate 
hypocrite  faU  short  of  the  atrocity  of  the  wretch  who  holds  tbe 
Pope's  Supremacy  I 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeen  pages  in  wfakh  you  hh(x  this 
doctdne  &ere  ate  two  atteoipts  at  appHcatson.  The  first  is 
asmounced  in  the  following  emphatic  words :  ^<Sir^  I  must  think 
that  a  claim  to  supremacy,  such  as  this,  acknowleged  and  acted 
on  by  all  the  ecdesiastics  in  communion  with  Rome,  entering 
into,  directing  their  devotions—hallowed  by  association  with  att 
that  is  most  sacred  in  their  religion—is"'  (what  ?  now  we  come  to 
the  practical  point :  now  we  come  to  the  Catholic  Peers,  and  M.  P.'s 
and  King's  Counsel,  and  Mayors  and  Aldermen.  No !  indeed ; 
but-*«  Oh  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusicm  P')  ^  not  a  niatter 
to  be  treated  with  contempt.''  Sir,  I  think  so  too  ;  so  pass  we  on 
to  application  the  second.  <<Oq  all  these,  as  well  aft  other  accoui^s, 
Ae  doctrine  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  c^e  which  must  make 
every  wise  legislature,  particularly  every  Protestant  l^islature, 
cautious  how  they  increase  the  power  of  those  who  hold  it.'f 
I  believe  I  agreed  to  waive  the  little  circumstance,  that  no  Catholics 
do  hold  it  in  temporal^  and  that  noiie  of  those  who  would 
be  likely  to  sit  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  ever  wiQ  ;  the  doctrme 
fell  very  sick  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  died  quietly,  no  one 
knows  exactly  when.  But  this  I  must  not  mention,  so  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  agree  fully  with  you  again.  The  only  question 
between  us  is-^^vrill  tb^  concession  of  the  claims  increase  dieir 
power  i  nteamng  of -course  their  power  to  do  us  injury.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  not ;  and  I  hare  already  given  you,  at 
sufficient  length,  my  reasons  for  subscribing  to  bia  opinion.  Too 
proceed-*-^'  Andxan  this  seem  of  JUttle  moflaent,  whenlsish  Roman 

'  Letter  I.  p.  151. 
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Cadu^c  Bbibofh  ^o  to  the  mast  of  Am  people  jnust  ipptaf  u> 
speak  with  authOTity,  scarcely  less  sacred  ^an  that  of  the  Pope 
himself-^are  describing  an  intolerable  tyranny  as  even  now 
exercised  by  the  government  of  their  own  land  ?"<  I  can  assure  you, 
Sir^  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  of  little  moment.  I  think  it  of 
the  utmost  consequence^  that  the  intokrahle  tyranny,  which  the 
Bishops  describe  as  being  even  now  exercised,  should  be  rendered 
—-that  this  strong  inducement  to  appeal  to  the  Pope's  Supremacy 
should  be  taken  away.  Sir,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  nice 
shades  of  distinction,  and  I  use  the  words,  because  you  hzw9 
supplied  me  with  them.  The  intolerable  tyranny  does  exist. 
The  history  of  the  world  does  not  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
country  which,  being  from  soil  and  climate  ^le  to  breed  and  feed 
men  and  keep  them  in  health,  and  being  free  from  external  agpresr 
sion,  has  in  any  age  been  permanently  miserable  except  by 
misgcwemmenjt.  But  to  thb  topic  I  shall  reour  when  speaking  cdf 
a  point  with  which  it  is  more  intimately  connected. 

Danger  tiii* — From  the  legal  Claim  of  Irish  Catholic  Bishops 
to  seats  in  the  Lor4s.  . 

This  danger  you  explain  by  these  convincing  arguments,  and 
enforce  by  the  following  impressive  warning :  <*  For  if  they  are 
indeed  bishops — bishops  of  the  sees  to  which  they  pretend — they 
have  by  law  a  right  to  seats  in  Parliament.  Those  seats  (except 
as  they  are  affected  by  the  act  of  Union)  are  not  conferred  by 
statute,  but  by  the  common  law.  No  act  ever  passed  to  deprive 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  to  substitute  the  Protestant ;  but 
if  the  succession  has  (as  they  strenuously  contend)  been  preserved 
in  them,  and  lost  in  our  church,  they  are  the  true  and  only  bishops 
of  Ireland.  Sir,  our  politicians  may  find,  if  they  are  not  cautious 
in  their  proceedings,  that  the  well-known  maxim,  only  one  bishop 
in  one  see,  is  not  a  mere  theological  nicety,  but  may  lead,  unless 
provided  for  in  time,  to  grave  political  consequences  hereafter."  f 
How  have  we  hugged  ourselves  in  a  vain  security !  We  have  been 
used  to  think  that  these  Catholic  bishops  had  received  too  many 
home-thrusts  to  be  able  to  enter  again  into  such  worldly  conten- 
tion. We  have  looked  on  them  as  legally  dead ;  as  unsubstantial, 
almost  ideal  beings ;  the  mere  |;hosts  of  episcopacy. 

The  times  have  been 
That  ^hea  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  c^owrniy 
And  push  us  from  our  stools. 

"  Letter  L  p.  185.  *  Ibid.  p.  155. 
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But  sitxelyt Sir,  ft  ill.bcieaine  so  zealous  s^Piotectmi.aftjoii' td 

point  out  die  flaw  in  our  title.    The  matter  is  even  more  serious 
than  you  represent  it  ^  for  if  the  Irish  bishops-««-wh]r  not   the 
English  bishops?  if  the  seau  in  the  Lords — why  not  die  palaces 
and  parks,  and  rents  and  tithes ;    in  short,  tne  snug  sum,  -jA 
whatever  series  of  figures  duly  reckoned  from  right  to  kft,  as 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  tliousands,  and  so  on,  it  may  happen  to  be 
expressed,  which  adminbters  yearly  to  the  temporal  comforts  of 
our  English  and  Irish  episcopal  benches  ?    nay,  why  not  our 
deaneries  and  prebends,  and  rectories  and  vicarages  with  their 
appurtenances  ?    And. all  this  for  want  of  a  statute  1  And  then 
there  is  the  awkward  doctrine-«-<<  nullum  tempus  occurrit  uec- 
desiae," — which  prevents  us  from  having  acquired  a  right    by 
presci;iptiQn.     It  is,  indeed,  at  once  provoking,  that  our ;  ancestors 
in  building   the  arch  should  have  forgotten  the  keystone,  and 
marvellous,  that  the  fabric  should  have  stood  so  long  without  it. 

Danger  ix. — From  Power  of  Priests. 

On  this  subject  you  take  for  your  text  a  single  sentence  in  Mr: 
Canning*8  speech  of  1825  ;*  in  which  he  asserts,  that  our  persecu- 
tion has  made  the  Catholics  the  idolatrous  worshippers  of  their 
priests ;  and  found  on  it  a  dissertation  of  twenty  pages.     Your 
argument  is,  that  the  influence  of  priests  on  the  Catholic  popular 
tion   does  not    arise   from   our  persecution,  but  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church  of  Rom^« 
In  order  to  prove  these  doctrines  and  practices  you  will  not,  you 
say,  "  carry  **  Mr.  Canning   f«  back  to  distant  ages,  nor   harass 
him  with  a  disquisition  on  the  canons  of  ancient  councils — your 
authorities  shall  be  all  of  the  present  day/ taken  from  books  of 
high  reputation  among   the   living  members   of  the  Church  pf 
Rome."     Accordingly  you  quote  passages  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Berrington,   Dr.  Baines,   Dr.  Milner,   Mr.  Gandolphy,   and   the 
Class-book  at  Maynooth ;    then  you  have  the  evidence  of  **  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  of  considerable  intelligence,*'*  given 
at  second-hand  by  Mr.  O'SuIlivan ;   and   the  statements  of  Mr. 
Donelan,  Capt.  G.  Pringle,  and  Mr.  Gordon— one'  of  whom  is, 
absolutely,  as  you  inform  us  in  italics,  "  nephew  of  Lord  FingaU* 
It  happens,  that  these  gentlemen  are  contradicted  on  oath  by  three 
Catholic  bishops,  Drs.  Murray,  Kelly,  and  Doyle,  whom  you, 
therefore,  accuse  of  perjury ;  and  you  say,  that  "  if  the  sworn 
testimony  of  Drs.  Murray  and  Kelly"  (for  you  courteoi\jly  omit 
Dr.  Doyle)  << could  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  a  doubt;" 

»  Letter  I.  p.  13?. 
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^  that  doubt  has  been  removed'*  by  Mr.  MaxwelFs  electioneering 
address,  and  Lord  George  Beresford's  election  petition.  This  to 
be  sure  is  rather  a  gossiping  way  of  getting  up  a  case ;  still  it  is 
far  the  most  successful  part  of  your  book. 

Leaving  you,  however,  to  enjoy  any  success  which  your  twenty 
pages  may  have  obtain^  over  Mr.  Canning's  Sentence ;  I  will 
pioceed  to  remark,  that  not  a  single  word  of  them  has  any  legiti- 
mate connexion  with  the  concession  of  the  claims.  Danger  from 
power  of  priests  over  the  populace  oflrelandy  always  has  been, 
and  always  will  be  perfectly  independent  of  that  measure.  I  will 
beg,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  two  ways  in  which  the 
concession  of  the  claims  will  effectually  diminish  the  power  of  the 
Irish  priests : 

First,  by  removing  from  their  influence  those  Catholics  who  are 
called  to  office  or  to  seats  in  the  legislature. 

Secondly,  by  removing  the  great  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of 
the  higher  orders  of  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  faith. 

In  n>llowing  yoiir  somewhat  irregular  movements,  I  have  been 
already  led  to  say  enough  on  the  first  under  the  head  of  exclu»ve 
salvation ;  and  the  second  shall  not  detain  me  long.   I  will  merely 
call  your  attention  to  the  folloMring  considerations.    How  many 
of  the  higher  orders  of  Papists  are  held  to  their  religion  by  the 
point  of  honor  ?  how  many  are  withheld  from  change  by  a  dread 
that  they  may  be  suspected  pf  interested  motives?    How  many 
suspect  their  own  desire  of  change  on  the  same  grounds?  A 
Cauiolic  nobleman,   who  changes    his    religion  under  present 
circumstances,  must  have  less  dread  of  obloquy,  and  more  mental 
firmness  and  decision  of  character  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of 
man.     But  remove  the  restrictions  and  the  ca^  is  changed.    You 
take  away  the  suspicion  of  interest ;  you  bring  them  within  the 
pale  of  Protestant  intercourse ;  they  will  form  Protestant  con- 
nexions and  engage  in  Protestant  pursuits,  and  one  by  one  they 
will  drop  off  from  a  religion  which  must  ^ock  their  taste,  and 
outrage  the  lights  which  are  forced  on  theni  by  the   age  and 
society  in  which  they  move.    I  have  no  wish  to  apply  hard  words 
unnecessatily  to  any  man's  religion;  but  I  cannot  doubt,  that,  to 
every  one  educated  as  the  higher  classes  of  Englishmen  usually 
are,  the  doctrines,  the  ceremonies,  the  puerilities,  and  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Catholic  church  must  be  highly  revolting. 

Wiir  any  rational  man  doubt,  that  this  annually  recurring 
struggle,  communicating  as  it  does  in  Ireland  to  the  members  of 
the  two  churches  feelings  of  fierce  political  animosity  towards 
each  other,  is  an  almost  insuperable  impediment  to  the  extension 
of  the  Protestant  faith  ? 

There  is  still  a  way  in  which  concession  may  be  expected  to 
VOL.  XXVIII.  Fam.  NO.  LVI.  2  I 
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aditiiniah  actualljr  existing  danger  from  the  power  of  prie^..  .  11  At 
bis  any  efficiency  in  abstracting  the  weahhier  orders  from  the 
Catholic  communion,  it  will  diminish  the  pay  of  the  priests ;  and 
when  the  pay  falls  oflF  the  order  will  fall  off  too.  It  is  on  this 
account,  that  I  have  always  doubted  the  expediency  of  our 
proTiding  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  A» 
long  as  we  will  pay  for  priests  in  Ireland,  I  am  sure  we  may  have 
them  to  satiety  \  and  we  may  find  eventually,  that  under  the  idea 
of  controlling,  we  are,  in  fact,  perpetuating  the  order. 

I  have  thus.  Sir,  dealt  with  the  whole  series  of  your  dangers* 
You  are  well  aware  of  the  magnifying  powers  of  indistinct  vision. 
In  your  hands,  the  dangers  loom  large  through  the  misty  atmo- 
sphere in  which  you  have  enveloped  them.     I  have  endeavored  to 
braig  them  into  clearer  light,  and  present  them  nearer  to  the  eye. 
In  some  instances  they  were  so  decrepid,  that  I  was  forced  to  k^ 
them  sticks  and  props  to  enable  them  to  stand  erect  enough  to 
afford  a  definite  idea  of  their  dimensions.     You  may,  therefore, 
perhaps  tell  me,  as  you  have  told  Mr.  Canning,  that  I  have  been 
raising  foolish  objections  to  have  the  pleasure  of  knocking  them 
down.     But,*  if  you  think  so,  come  forward  and  tell  us  where  the 
real  objections  lie.     You  are  not  remiss  in  informing  us,  that  our 
Protestant  establishments  are  assailed.     But,  if  the  dangers*  with 
which  they  are  threatened  are  not  mere  phantoms  of  your  own 
imagination,  or  if  indeed   in  propounding   them  you  are  not 
<<  altogether  indulging  in  a  speculation  on  the  suasibility  of  others," 
they  must  be  capable  of  being  put  into  some  form  in  which  thf y 
can  be  dealt  with  by  argument.     When  the  peril  arrives,  it  will 
work,  I  suppose,  by  human  means.     I  do  not  say,  tell  us  by  what 
means  it  xmll  work, — ^that  might  be  to  ask  too  much  j  but  by 
what  means  within  the  range  of  human  probabilities  it  can  wfxV. 
Make  your  strongest  case ;  go  to  the  very  extreme  limit  which 
your  conscience  or  your  discretion  will  allow,  and   fetch  us  a 
clanger  produced  by  the  concession  of  the  claims.    Show  us  by 
whose  hands  it  is  to  be  produced  and  sustained,  and  by  what 
means  it  is  to  march  on  the  back  of  the  new  institutions  to  assail 
us.     But  mind.  Sir,  we  will  not  have  the  baneful  influence  of 
popes  and  priests,  «  on  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  p#pula* 
tion  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  j" — that  danger 
exists  at  this  day  \  nor  will  we  have  the  deposing  power  of  the 
Pope ;— hecause  he  may  try  to-morrow  on  George  IV.  if  he 
pleases  ;  nor  will  we  have  absolution  nor  indulgences,  nor  any  of 
•*id  genus  omne."     The  fact  is,  Sir,  though  you   struggle  to 
disguise  it,  that  all  these  existing  evils  and  dangers^  instead  of 
being  augmented  by  the  concession  of  the  claims  will  be  incalcu- 
lably  diminished ;    because  they  clerive    their   force   from   the 
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disappointed  and  irritated  feelings  of  the  people     Speak  to  oa  too 
in  plain  language,  such  as  men  use  when  they  are  fairly  estimating 
danger.    Take  an  example  from  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Scrip- 
tare:  «  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  who 
Cometh  against  him  with  twenty  thousand ;"  that  is  the  rational 
iwray    to  estimate   danger.     We  do   not  want   to  hear  in  your 
splendid  metaphorical  declamation,  '<  that  every  barrier  may  be 
safely  broken  down ;  nay,  every  obstruction  4ind  inconvenience 
must  be  carefully  swept  away,  in  order  that  the  armed  ruffian, 
with  defiance  on  his  front  and  menace  on  his  tongue,  may  find  a 
free  and  unencumbered  passage  to  the  very  sanctuary  of  our  laws 
and  our  religion.'* '     We  want  the  key  to  your  metaphor.     We 
irant  to  know  who  the   armed  ruffian  is: — whether  it  is  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  with  the  squad   of ,  peers  of  his  own 
communion  is  to  vote  away  Protestant  ascendancy  in  the  Lords  i 
or  whether  it  is  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
interest  in  Parliament,  or  perhaps  himself  the  Catholic  minister,  is 
to  deliver  over  to  the  claimants  of  the  Catholic  church  the  revenues 
of  our  archbishops  and  bishops,  deans,  prebendaries,  and  rectors  $ 
and,  moreover,  the  throne  of  these  goodly  Protestant  kingdoms  to 
some  popish  aspirant ;  probably  to  me  King  of  France,  for  I  see, 
by  a  genealogical  tree  which  is  before  me,  that  he  is  in  direct 
lineal  descent  from  our  Charles  I. ;  or  whether  it  is  the  Catholic 
commander-in-chief,  who  is  to  betray  our  army  to  the  Pope ;  or 
the  Catholic  admiral,  who  is  to  deliver  over  our  ships  and  our 
naval  stores  to  be  deposited  in  his  Holiness's  arsenals ;  whether  it 
is  his  worship  the  Catholic  mayor,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  elevation 
to  die  magistracy,  shall  convict  poachers  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary  5  if  the  game-laws  should  happily  escape  the  torrent  of 
liberality  which  will  have  swept  away  your  cherished  statutes; 
or  finally,  whether  it  is  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  who  shall  appear  in 
his  silk  gown,  and  be  invited  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  take  his 
;eat  within  the  bar,  and  shall  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
brethren  on  the  occasion.    We  want  also  to  know  where  b  the 
very  sanctuary  of  our  laws  and  our  religion  ; — whether  it  is  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  courts  of  law, 
or  the  page  in  the  statute*book  in  which  your  darling  enactments 
are  recorded.    We  want  to  know  also  what  the  armed  ruffian 
will  do  when  he  gets  there;  and  what  will  be  the  conduct  of 
those  who  are  now  in  possession.  When  we  are  estimating  danger, 
all  these  things  want  clear  explanation.    If  the  dangers  I  have 
suggested  are  not  your  dangers,  come  forward  and  tell  us  what 
are.    At  least  let  us  estimate  them  like  men,  and  if  they  are  too 
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^rong  for  us,  retire  before  them ;  but  hot  set  up  a  i^reim  like 
children,  and  run  away  from  a  bugbear  of  our  own  imagining. 
Come  forward  intelligibly,  and  I  will  promise  you  that  you  shdl 
be  answered ;  and  if  your  terrors  are  amenable  to  reason .  and 
calculation,  which  all  terrors  are  not,  they  shall  be  allayed.  If 
Achilles,  and  Ajax,  and  Diomede,  hang  in  the  back-ground,  some 
Menelaus  of  the  cause  shall  be  able  to  give  you  satisfaction. 

Having  satiated  my  appetite  with  your  dangers,  I  have  leisure 
to  turn  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  dish  in  which  they  are  fenred 
up.  It  proves  to  be  somewhat  antique,  singular  in  its  form,  but 
of  no  ordinary  workmanship.  It  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  dis- 
sertation, clause  by  clause,  on  a  measure  which  the  legislature 
condemned  two  years  ago.  But  you  resolve  to  put  it  again  on  it» 
trial.  You  do  not, indeed,  bring  it  to  the  test  of  established  facts, 
known  axioms,  and  incontrovertible  positions ;  that  is  a  mode  of 
ratiocination  which  you  abhor.  You  determine  to  try  the  measure 
which  the  Lords  would  not  have  two  years  ago,  by  another  whidi 
the  Commons  would  not  have  fourteen  years  ago ;  nor  indeed,  as 
you  tell  us,  the  Catholics  either-  To  doubt,  that  you  were  sternly 
determined  to  drag  Mr.  Canning  «  quocunque  modo  **  before  the 
public,. on  the  Catholic  question,  would  be,  indeed,  to  sacrifice 
judgment  to  candor.  Of  this  the  mode  that  you  have  adopted  is* 
sufBcient  proof.  You  address  him  on  "the  bill  of  1825.''  It 
was  not  his  bill.  He  did  not  bring  it  Into  parliament.  In  p.  S5 
of  your  first  letter  he  gives  that  measure  his  support ;  in  42  be  is 
its  *<  leading  advocate"  (which  considering  his  mental  calibre  and 
official  consequence  is  merely  to  say,  that  a  thirty-two  pounder 
makes  a  louder  report  and  carries  a  ball  farther  than  an  eighteen) ; 
in  43  it  is,  "you  and  your  fellow-laborers j''  in  44  itis,  <*j/oi«r 
new  security  oath ;"  in  48,  **t/ou  were  also  so  good  ;*'  and  again, 
<«  the  foUowiog  items  standing  against  you  P  in  58,  «  why  was  it 
that  you  reverted;"  in  65,  "the  precedents  before  yoa^  and 
^^your  aom  principle;"  till  at  length  passing  dver  many  other 
instances,  it  becomes  in  plain  terms  at  p.  70,  "  if  your  hill  had 
passed  into  a  law."  To  all  other  Catholic  bills  you  give  their 
patenial  designation:  "It  is  Mr.  Grattan's  bill  of  1810,"  "Mr. 
Canning's  bill  of  1813,"  "Mr.  Pliinkett's  bill  of  1821,"  but  it  is 
simply,  "  the  bill  of  1825."  You  write  about  it  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  pages,  but  you  never  happen  to  mention  Sir 
Francis  Burdett ;  and  in  your  skilful  hands  it  becomes,  by  almost 
imperceptible  degrees,  Mr.  Canning's  bill.  You  have  not  told  us 
why,  when  you  wanted  to  write  about  the  bill  of  1 825,  you  did 
not  address  its  real  author  instead  of  Mr.  Canning ;  who,  being 
one  of  a  class  of  men  lying  under  an  engagement  not  to  introduce 
concession  to  the  Catholics  as  a  cabinet  measure,  would  seem 
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pecttliarljr  unobnoxbus  to  such  an  address.  Perhaps  you  will 
prefer  to  remain  silent  on  the  subject ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  one  of 
the  occasions,  though  far  from  the  only  one  which  occurs  in  your 
Letter,  on  which  I  find  it  necessary  to  restrain  my  pen,  and  to 
leave  you  to  the  uninterrupted  influence  of  those  reflections  which 
the  open  exposure  of  your  conduct  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

I  liUiTe  little  interest  in  the  by-gone  measure  of  1825.  I  dare 
say^  what  Mr.  Canning  said  of  its  securities  was  true,  «  that  they 
were  the  best  which  could  be  had  ;"  and  the  oath  seems  to  me  to 
contain  such  words  as  will  bind  any  man  to  support  the  Pro- 
testant establishments,  who  intends  to  be  bound  by  an  oath,  and 
it  is  useless  to  attempt,  by  multiplying  words,  to  bind  a  man  who 
doesnot.  Any  Catholic  bill,  which  has  passed  even  the  Commons, 
has  acquired  almost  more  than  a  presumption  of  merit  by  its 
success.  Interest,  influence,  precedent  and  prejudice  were  all 
against  it.  It  had  nothing  but  its  merits  to  carry  it  through.  It 
could  have  none  but  disinterested  supporters.  I  am  mote  in- 
fluenced  by  these  considerations  than  by  your  sweeping  declara- 
tion, that  ^<  the  bill  of  1825''  was  an  insult  on  the  common  sense 
of  the  country. 

There  is,  however,  one  of  your  statements  about  the  Bill  which 
I  cannot  wholly  pass  over  in  silence.  Tou  say  that  «Mr. 
O'Connell  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Dublin,  that  such  was  the 
liberal  wish  for  conciliation  in  England,  that  he  himself  was 
employed  to  draw  the  Bill '"  and  you  sav  that  the  dignity  of  our 
senators  took  fire  at  the  intimation.  Tnen  you  choose  to  *^  sus- 
feet**  that  Dr.  Doyle  was  of  the  party,  because  the  interests  of  his 
order  were  warily  provided  for.  If  I  were  to  suspect  that  you  were 
fud  of  the  party  because  a  liberal  wish  for  conciliation  was  shown, 
you  would  think  me  a  very  unmannerly  fellow;  yet  I  should 
have  better  grounds  for  my  suspicion  than  you  have  for  yours, 
and  should  commit  no  greater  breach  of  charity  or  of  good 
manners  in  expressing  it.  But  to  come  to  the  first  point.  It 
suited  you  to  bebud  the  Bill  of  1813,  so  in  that  case  to  engage 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler  in  arranging  the  securities 
was  laudable  %  but  to  employ  Mr.  O'Connell  in  1825  was  de- 
grading. I  tdce  a  diflFerent  view  of  the  matter.  That  the  agent 
of  parties  coming  to  Parliament  for  relief  or  benefit  should  draw 
the  Act  to  be  introduced  for  that  purpose,  is  not  only  every-day 
practice,  but  is  the  most  convenient  course.  To  satisfy  the 
Catholics  is  the  object  of  a  Concession  Bill  j  not  to  secure  the 
Protestant  Establishments,  they  are  secure  already.  To  bring  in  a 
measure  which  would  not  satisfy  them,  would  be  about  as  sapient 
as  to  manufacture  your  pet  oath.  The  parliamentary  father  of  the 
Bill  therefore  says  ^to  the  agent  of  the  Catholics, — Give  me  the 
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draft  of  a  measure  which  will  satisfy  JOU)  and,  if  it  comproaoMeB 
ho  other  interests,  I  will  introduce  it  into  Parlbment.  The  ageat 
knows  well  enough  the  ordeal  his  Bill  has  to  pass  through :  it  is  as 
safe  to  trust  him  to  draw  it  as  any  one  else.  The  question  is — Did 
the  Bill  of  1825  compromise  other  interests?  Not, — ^Was  it 
drawn  by  Mr.  OConnell  ?  You  introduce  that  gentleman  and  'Dr. 
Doyle  merely  to  cast  obloquy. 

When  you  bring  sweeping  charges  of  "  retrocession**  and  incon- 
sistency against  Lord  Crenville,  Earl  Grey,  Mr*  Canning,  and  in 
iour  own  phrase,  *<  all,  or  almost  all,  the  distinguished  men'*  who 
ave  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Catholics ;  in  other  words,  against 
two-thirds  of  those  on  whose  talents,  virtue,  and  constancy,  we 
must  necessarily  depend  for  the  good  government  of  the  country, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  to  what  degree 
they  have  merited  your  loud  condemnation.  Tou  illustrate  tb 
matter  by  your  common  room  story.'  Allow  me  also  to  attempt 
its  illustration,  by. a  supposition  respecting  yourself,  which,  I  trust, 
you  will  find  in  no  way  offensive. 

Allow  me  to  suppose,  that  near  one  of  your  otherwise  pleasant 
residences  stands  the  house  of  a  neighbor.  He  is  a  somewhat 
restless,  turbulent,  nay  even  dangerous  fellow,  and  you  determine 
to  purchase  quiet  and  security ;  in  short,  to  buy  him  out.  You 
agree  for  three  hundred  pounds,  and  he  covenants  not  to  build 
again  in  a  certain  situation  where  his  presence  might  in  some  degree 
annoy  you.  Your  money  is  under  the  control  of  an  old  gentleman, 
your  trustee,  and  you  find,  to  your  grievous  disappointment,  that 
he  will  not  sanction  the  bargain  on  any  terms.  There  is  no  present 
remedy ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  old  gentleman  dies,  and  die 
,new  trustee  does  not  forbid  you  to  negotiate.  From  year  to  year 
the  nuisance  has  been  in  a  progressive  course  of  aggravation.  Tfce 
man's  family  has  increased,  and  you  are  tormented  with  the  noise 
of  his  children.  You  agree  to  the  increased  price  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  on  the  old  conditions ;  but  before  your  lawyers  can  make 
him  fast,  he  declares  oflF  the  covenant  about  building  again.  You 
declare,  in  the  fervor  of  your  virtuous  indignation  at  his  faithless- 
'  ness,  that  if  he  does  not  fulfil  this  bargain  you  will  never  treat  widi 
htm  again  as  long  as  you  live.  But  years  roll  on,  and  the  nuisance 
still  increases.    His  children  are  more  numerous,  more  clamorous, 

'  Letter  I.  p.  40. — Your  story  does  not  tally  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Neither  party  ever  have  backed.  To  make  the  sting  of  your  story, "  If  you 
had  not  backed  J  must,*'  good  for  any  thing,  when  Parliament  threw  out  the 
Bill  of  18 IS,  the  Catholics  should  have  come  forward  to  say — As  you  will 
not  concede  to  us  on  the  veto  of  1813,  we  must  give  you  the  veto  of  1808. 
But  back  they  neither  did  nor  will.  As  coachmen  say — They  have  no  back 
in  them ;  they  are  too  high-mettled  to  stand  the  breeching. 
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^ore  impudent.  A  new  negotiation  ensues  for  an  increased 
price  and  diminished  restrictions,  but  they  satisfy  neither  party. 
Tou  think  them  too  lax,  he  thinks  them  too  strict,  and  the  bargain 
drops  to  the  ground.  But  the  old  evils  all  recur*  His  children 
are  out  of  work,  ragged,  ill  fed,  a  disgrace  to  your  premises ;  and, 
moreover,  the  sturdiest  of  beggars,  they  mob  you  even  in  your  own 
house.  You  have  but  this  resource-^to  make  the  best  bargain  you 
•can.  It  is-*A  thousand  pounds  and  no  restrictions.  Tou  pay 
the  money,  and  pull  down  the  house.  The  man  is  grateful;  be 
does  nothing  to  annoy  you.  The  money  enables  him  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  his  children.  Their  dispositions  improve  with 
their  circumstances.  One  becomes  your  bailiff;  another  goes  to 
manage  one  of  your  estates  beyond  the  sea.  Though  you  might, 
in  the  old  trustee's  time,  have  had  the  house  for  three  hundred 
pounds  with  your  own  restrictions,  you  never  cease  to  rejoice  that 
you  gave  a  thousand  for  it  without  any — ^when  you  could  do  no  bet- 
ter. This  little  history.  Sir,  as  it  exemplifies  the  progress,  so  I  am 
confident  will  it  exemplify  the  result  of  the  Catholic  question. 

This  question  has  generally  been  brought  forward  as  a  bargain. 
We  call  what  we  stipulate  for,  securities ;  but  they  are  powers  and 
even  patronage  which  we  never  had  before,  but  which  the  agitation 
of  this  question  gives  us  a  convenient  opportunity  of  acquiring.  If 
it  be  desirable  that  you  should  appoint  the  Catholic  bishops,  it  is 
just  as  desirable  now  as  when  the  claims  are  conceded.  The 
effectual  veto  might  be  a  security  to  the  state,  but  it  is  no  security 
against  any  danger  which  the  concession  of  the  claims  creates. 
The  oath  is.  When  you  admit  a  man  into  Parliament  you  put 
power  into  his  hands,  and  you  create  the  danger  that  he  may  abuse 
St.  Tou  take  an  oath  from  him  as  security  that  he  will  not. 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan  involved  no  bargaining.  He  would  have  removed 
jthe  disabilities,  and  taken  an  oath  as  security.  His  other  measures 
probably  would  have  been  cotemporaneous  widi  the  concession  of 
the  claims,  but  they  were  independent  of  it.  They  were  plans  for 
increasing  the  security  of  all  our  establishments  ;  and  if  desirable, 
.were  equally  so  whether  the  claims  were  conceded  or  not.  The 
bargaining  system  appears  to  have  begun  in  1 808.  From  that  time 
there  has  been  a  constant  struggle  on  one  side  to  exact  as  much, 
and  on  the  other  to  give  as  little  as  possible.  We  have  had  the 
worst  of  it,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  Catholics  can  do 
better  without  the  claims,  than  we  can  do  with  their  turbulence 
and  discontent.  It  is  bootless  now  to  inquire  whether  we  were 
niggardly,  or  they  exorbitant ;  whether  we  were  vacillating,  or  they 
faithless.  Let  us  look  at  our  present  state.  There  the  monster 
stands  before  us  still,  in  daily  increasing  deformity.  The 
necessity  which  existed  in  Mr.  Pitt's  day  of  tranquillising  Ireland 
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wbA  attaching  it  to  this  country)  exiitsstilly  and  is  becbme  featfoUy 
urg^it.  Her  sons  are  clamoring  about  our  gates,  and  are  indeed 
a  disgrace  to  our  premises.  The  Right  Rev.  Irish  Prelate^  who 
drew  up  the  state  of  the  question  for  George  III.,  and  who,  widi 
a  contractedness  of  vision  but  too  characteristic  of  that  part  of 
his  order  which  from  age  to  age  has  meddled  in  politics,  imagined 
that  laws  could  be  made  which  <<  should  remain  and.be  in  fufl 
force  for  ever;"  that  one  generation  might  kindly  enact  laws 
which  should  bind  all  ^cceeding  generations  to  the  end  of  time; 
this. Right  Rev.  Gentleman  proposed,  six-and^twenty  years  ago^ 
that  the  Catholic  cbims  should  be  at  once  <fput.  an  end  to/' 
<<by  an  explicit  declaration  that  they  cannot  be  complied 
witn."'  His  advice .  was  unhappily  taken.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried,  and  has  failed  miserably.  Is  Ireland  likely  to  be 
Jxanquillised  and  attached  to  this  country  by  repeating  it?  Let 
it  be  tried  a  hundred  successive  times,  still  our  statesmen  willj 
in  every  session  of  Parliament,  have  to  deal  with  the  Catholic 
question.  And  a  wise  statesman  will  deal  with  it  simply  on  its 
present  merits.  I}e  will  not  encumber  himself  with  what  has  gone 
by.  He  will  look  to  the  simple  questionr— Shall  we  do  more  good 
or  more  harm  by  conceding  the  claims?  But  you  say  that  there  axe 
statesmen  who,  by  engagements  entered  into  during  the  previous 
agitation  of  the  question,  have  precluded  themselves  from  jiow 
taking,  this  simple  course  t  and  that.  Mr.  Canning  in  particular^ 
having  used,  in  1818,  the  words  you  quote,  is  bmind  at  least  to 
oppose  every  measure  which  does  not  contain  the  stipulations  .of 
that  year.  The  words  are< — ^  If  the  boon  proffered  by  Parliannettt 
shoiild  be  contumaciously  refused,  I  am  firmly  determined  to  take 
.Vkf  stand  against  the.Catholics^  die. same  as  if  I  had  never,  stood 
forward  their  advocate.''-^uppo8mg  that  every  word  <>f  this,  is 
.aiccurately  set  dowti  by  the  pen  of  the  reportei^  what  is  the  amnwit 
of  the  stigma  which  you  affix  on  Mr.  Canning  ?.  Simply^  that  he 
indulged  in  a  basty  feeling  and  used  a  hasty  expression;  that  he 
used,  an  expression  and  indulged  in  a  feeling  which  his  Qooler  and 
Siybsequent  judgment  disavows.  If  you  will  take  a  hundred 
pounds  for  it,  do^r-if  not,  I. will  never  give  you  a  farthing  more  as 
long  as  I  live.  This  is  the  oardinary  language  of  bargaining  ^  but  it 
does  not  prevent  any  man,  however  scrupulous,  from  giving  a  hun- 
dretd  and  fifty  the  liext  year,  if  he  sees  an  advantage  in  the  bargain. 
A.  man,  who  wieighs  his  words,  very  cautiously  says,  <«  as  at  pres^u 
advised,''  or  <«  my  present  determination  is,"  and  so  forth;  but  an 
ardent  man  omits  these  phrases.  Ip  bargaining  the  declaration  is 
ni^de  to  induce  the  other  side  to  come  into  your  terms.     The  man 

.     ^  '  Letters,  &c.  &c.  p.  19. 
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^eaks  of  his  detehnimrtioh  which,  at  die  moment,  he  thinks  will 
be  final ;  and,  without  meaning  to  hold  out  a  false  inducement,  he 
avoids  using  words  which  must  necessarily  weaken  its  effect* 
«<  Consistency  of  your  public  character^  is  a  very  imposing  phrase  j 
but  it  is  not  this  sort  of  unbought,  unpaid,  unpremeditated  in- 
consistency which  we  hare  to  dread  in  our  public  men.  Is  this 
thing,  which  you  caU  a  pledge,  (even  i£  Mr.  Canning  ever  did  use 
the  words^  and  used  them  without  qualification,)  to  induce  him  to 
oppose  a  measure  which  he  believes  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  ?  Is  it  to  have  one  atom  of  effect  in 
modifying  any  measure  which  he  may  introduce  for  the  national 
benefit  ?  Is  he  to  ask,  not — what  is  best  for  my  country  ?  btU-^ 
what  is  best  for  my  consistency  ?  But  you  tell  him,  <*  you  should 
be  rigorous  in  insisting  on  those  conditions  which  you  had  imposed,** 
fwi  U  you  think  them  beneficial  to  the  country,  but  '<  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  the  pledge  you  have  given,  and  for  the  consistency 
of  your  public  character.**  I  admire  consistency  in  a  public  cha- 
racter, I  am  sure,  as  much  as  you  do  ;  but  it  is  consistency  of  con- 
duct, not  the  pitiful  verbal  consistency  for  which  you  contend.  I  ad- 
mire the  consistency  which  leads  a  statesman  to  come  to  everv  mea- 
sure with  the  simple  question :  <<  Is  it  good  for  the  country  r*  and 
to  act  according  to  the  answer  which  his  deliberate  judgment  gives. 
If  his  public  life  is  a  long  one,  he  will  fall  into  many  inconsistencies 
of  opinion.  Then  the  meanest  and  least  scrupulous  of  his 
antagonists,  the  men  ^ho  hover  on  the  outworks  but  never  attack 
the  body  of  a  question,  will  seek  a  momentary  and  contemptible 
triumph  by  saying  to  him  in  1827 :  *<  Oh  I  but  you  said  differently 
in  18 IS  I**  (for  your  precious  pledge  is  actually  fourteen  years  old.) 
But  fair  men  will  look  to  general  conduct  and  motives,  and  the 
honest  statesman  will  always  come  out  the  brighter,  as  Mr.  Canning 
does  now,  from  your  illiberal  attacks.  He  has  preserved,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  die  consistency  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He 
has  borne  to  all  iheasures  with  unusual  singleness  of  mind.  He  ha^ 
not  asked— Where  do  they  come  from  ?  Who  supports  and  who 
oppbies  them  ?  He  has  simply  examined-^Are  they  for  the  good 
of  the  country  ?  And  whether  brought  forward  by  his  early 
oolleagues,  or  his  early  opponents,  he  has  adopted  or  opposed  them 
on  this  simple  view.  It  is  this  conduct  which,  now  he  is  Prime 
Minister,  renders  it  impossible  to  get  up  an  opposition  to  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  Catholic 
question. 

On  this  question,  the  consistency  of  his  conduct  is  equally 
unimpeachable.  Whenever  he  has  interfered  as  a  pritlcipal,  he  has 
gone  on  the  plan  of  making,  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ments, the  hardest  bargain  he  could,  without  compromising  the 
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object  of  the  meaeure,  '<  tranquillising  Ireland  and  attaching  it  to 
this  country."  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he,  in  181 S,  attempted 
a  bargain  of  which  you  speak  with  commend ation,  because  it  assists 
you  in  depreciating  his  subsequent  efforts.  *  In  that  bargain  he  was 
thwarted.  In  1825  the  same  terms  could  not  be  had,  still 
something  was  contended  for,  but  another  disappointment  ensued. 
I  dare  say,  he  now  doubts  whether  in  the  next  bill  Mrhich  is 
introduced  the  Protestants  will  be  able  to  enforce  any  extraneous 
stipulations  whatever. 

I  will  now  clear  away  some  minor,  unconnected  matters,  after 
which  a  few  pages  on  the  subjects  of  persecution,  and  the 
demeanor  of  the  Catholics,  will  enable  me  to  dismiss  your  first 
Letter. 

You  expose  very  successfully  Mr.  Canning's  lapsus  respecting 
trans  and  consubstantiation  ;  and  your  <<  straight  lines  and  curved 
lines,''  considered  either  as  an  illustration  or  a  parody,  are  a  perfect 
model  of  the  highest  polish  and  finest  proportions.  Whether  yoa 
are  right  or  wrong  about  the  origin  of  the  long  oath,  I  neither 
know  nor  think  it  worth  while  to  examine.  The  matter  seems  to 
me  of  equal  present  practical  importance  with  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Tou  bestow  on  it  seven  pages,  every 
line  of  which,  in  your  skilful  hands,  contributes  to  the  object  of 
throwing  odium  on  Mr.  Canning's  <<  Catholic  friends."  I  am  well 
aware,  that  you  may  naturally  not  be  inclined  to  receive  compli- 
ments from  me  with  much  complacency ;  but  I  cannot  deny  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  remarking,  that,  in  p.  110,  one  short  sentence,' 
in  which  you  speak  of  Dr.  Doyle,  comprises  instances  of  most 
singular  felicity  of  diction,  appropriateness  of  quotation,  and 
delicacy  of  irony  :  while  over  the  whole  you  have  thrown  a  man- 
tle of  rythmical  melody  to  which  I  doubt  whether  we  could  find  a 
parallel  in  all  Addison's  polished  periods. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Athan^sian  Creed,  layman  as  I  am,  I  most 
break  a  lance  with  you.  Tou  say,  <«  As  to  the  Athanasian  Creed 
being  *  a  human  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,'  you 
must  forgive  my  telling  you,  that  if  you  had  taken  the  trouWe  of 
acquainting  yourself  with  the  nature  of  that  formulary,  you  would 
not  have  thought  it  a  fit  subject  of  ^  sneer  or  banter.'    The  Atha- 

'  "That  divine  has  indeed  been  lately  pleased  to  spare  both  friend  and  foe 
all  further  trouble  about  bis  character :  he  has  seuled  that  matter  for  bifli- 
self;  and  it  would  henceforth  be 

*  With  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish,' 

if  any  one  else  were  to  attempt  to  illustrate  what  he  has  made  so  veiy 
clear."— Letter  I.  p,  1  lo. 
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iiasian  Cned  is  not  an  expotiHon  of  any  mysteriet ;  it  .does  not  aim 
at  any  thing  so  absurd.  But  it  states,  &c/''  I  really  thought  at 
first  that  you  considered  exposition  to  be  the  substantive  of  the 
verb  expose.  You  did  not  fall  into  that  error,  but  still  you  are 
€tymologically  incorrect.  Exposition  derives  its  usual  force  neither 
from  expose  nor  from  expound  >  but  from  the  Latin  root  of  both 
theword^.  It  is  a  putting  or  setting  forth.  The  man  who  makes 
an  exposition  of  his  principles  or  a^irs,  rather  declares,  or  states^ 
than  explains  them.  I  do  not  think  a  better  description  can  pos- 
sibly be  given  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  than,  that  i^  is  a  human 
declaration,  statement,  setting  forth,  or  exposition  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  Christianity.  I  can  find  nothing  of  sneer  or  banter 
in  the  expression. 

Tou  then  undertake  the  defence,  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,^  and 
I  think  not  very  successfully.  It  may  be  right,  that  the  church 
fihould  declarcj  that  he  that  believeth  not  the  fundamental  doctrines 

«  Letter!,  p. 91. 

*  The  sentence  denounced  on  nnbelievers  by  our  Lord  in  the  passage 
which  you  quote  is  not  general.    It  is  denounced  on  those  who  having  had 
tbejGo^pei  preached  to  them  by  his  apostles, by  inspired  persons,  by  persons 
'moreover  who  had  the  power  of  confirming  their  preaching  by  miracles,  still 
do  nut  believe.     It  is  a  case  no  way  analogous  to  that  of  persons  not  holding 
a  particular  doctrine  in  a  particular  way.    The  context  is — "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  doctrine  to  every  creature;"  an  injunction  which 
■could  not  of  course  be  literaUy  complied  with,  but  which  was  to  indicate  to 
the  apostles,  that  their  ministration  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  and 
that  no  nation  or  order  of  men  were  to  be  excluded — "  He  that  believeth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'' 
And  the  next  verse  necessarily  limits  the  whole  statement  to  those  who  re- 
fCeived  the  immediate  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  their  inspired  cotempo- 
raries — *^  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe;  in  my  name  shall 
they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall  take 
up  serpents/' &c.  a  description  not  applicable  to  any  believers  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles.    The  sentence  denounced  in  John  iii.  36,  is  confined  to 
.  those  who  having  heard  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  did  not  receive 
\a&  testimony ;  (see  v.  S2,  S3.)  and  to  v.  18  of  the  same  chapter  (appa- 
rently lest  the  words  ^'  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,''  should 
be  understood  too  generally)  is  appended  this  explanation—*^  And  this  is  the 
condemnation,^' (or  cause  of  the  condemnation,)  <*that  light  is  come  into  the 
world;  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil."    The  persons  condemned  were  those  to  whom  light  came,  but  who 
preferred  darxness,  because  their  deeds  were  evil ;  not,  as  in  the  Athana- 
"sian  Creed,  those  who  do  not  •*  thut  think**  of  a  doctrine.    I  do  not  find  any 
thing  in  the  whole  New  Testament  at  all  comparable  to  the  uncompromising, 
intolerant  denunciation  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.    It  does  not  even  gnard 
the  point,  that  a  person  to  merit  the  condemnation  must  have  heard  of  the 
doctrine.    I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  having  set  me  on  this  inciuiry.    I 
know  few  things  so  gratifying  as  to  find,  that  a  practice  in  our  church,  which 
.must  shock  every  one's  sensibility,  is  an  unatithorised  assumption  of  authority 
by  churchmen,  in  no  way  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel  of  peace. 
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of  the  Gospel  thall  be  damned.  Bat  when  it  states  these  doctrion 
with  a  purpose  of  denouncing  this  awful  sentence,  surely  the  state- 
ment should  be  made  in  simple  scr^tural  language,  or  at  least  most 
direct  scriptural  authority  should  be  adduced  for  every  part  of  it. 

A  long  mystical  and  metaphyseal  human  amplification  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  extended  to  twenty-four  verses,  and 
scafceiy  one  word  of  it  expressed,  in  the  lai^uage  of  Scripture, 
surely  ought  not  to  be  prefaced  by  the  declaration— ^^^  Whosoever 
will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  Ae  d- 
thoKc  faith,  which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and 
undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly.  And  tie 
Catholic  Jaith  is  tki^* — ^dien  follows  the  human  exposition,  wliich 
concludes  with  the  further  declaration — ^^  He  Aerefore  that  wBl 
be  saved  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity.''  Neidier  surely  should 
the  statement  of  another  mysterious  doctrine^  extended  to  e^ht 
verses,  and  to  which  the  same  description  will  apply,  be  introduced 
by  the  words—**  Furthermore  it  is  necessary  to'  everlasting  salva- 
tion, diat  he  also  believe  rightly  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  For  the  right  faiih  iV''^— and  then  again  follows  the  hu- 
man exposition;  nor  should  the  whole  creed  be  thus  wound  up, 
*<  This  is  the  Catholic  faith :  which  except  a  man  beKeve  faithfully, 
he  cannot  be  saved.*' 

In  page  I£7  I  find  the  following  astounding  declaration :  «  $ir, 
I  hold  it  extremely  unfair  to  wei^h,  in  very  nice  scales,  the  words 
which  an  orator  may  let  fall  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  and  under  the 
impulse  of  excited  feelings.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
could  catch  at  a  single  insulated  phrase,  however  intemperate,  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  captious  criticism,  much  more  of  affected 
indignation.''  WTiat,  Sir  \  are  these  your  sentiments  ?  I  really 
had  concluded  that  to  perform  the  lowest  office  of  a  literary  sca- 
venger %  to  rake  througn  the  voluminous  speeches  of  a  long  pubEe 
life ;  to  weigh  in  the  very  nicest  scales  the  words  of  18 IS  i^;^aat 
those  of  1825  ;  to  note  the  inconsistencies  of  these  and  every  in^ 
termediate  year ;  to  sit  in  the  cool  retirement  of  your  study,  in  the 
unexciting  atmosphere  of  your  country  parsonage,  and  to  set  down 
in  welKconsidered  language  the  charges  which  your  hoiKHrable.ii^* 
dustry  had  enabled  you  to  concoct ;  to  insist  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  on  the  performance  of  pledges  fished  up  from  this  very 
definite  and  authentic  source  \  and  to  do  all  this  without  ever  insi- 
nuating the  possibility  of  error ;  without  ever  hinting  at  a  reporter; 
without  ever  letting  fall  a  word  which  might  lead  your  uninstru<^ed 
readers  to  doubt  that  the  speeches  were  printed  by  the  orator's  own 
authority ;  I  had  concluded.  Sir,  I  say,  that  all  this  was  exactly  to 
your  taste.  But  as  it  is  not;  what  a  load  of  mortification  must 
you  have  endured  !   what  a  burden  of  unfairness  must  you  have 
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accumulaled  on  yourself  !  what  an  ovei^helmxng  wdght  of  diame 
mutt  joufaaiw  laid  en  your  own  back  !  S^eally,  a&  I  followed  you 
through  your  inani£(^  quotations  frcmi  cepocted  speeches;  as  I 
found  you  extracting  from  d»ose  of  the  statesman,  who  has  rused 
fatmself  simply  by  Ms  tal^us  and  character  to  be  Prime  Minister 
of  €hreatBiitain»  gfave  charges  of  ineonsistency,  {passim^)  of  breach 
of  protmse,  (p.  3-5,)  of  shiftiness  and  unworthy  suhsarrience,  (dd,) 
of  sacrifice  of  dignity  and. honor,  (41,)  of  defection  and  apostacy, 
(42,) -of  exaggeration^  of  forced  passion,  of  icHe  menace,  and  of 
palpable  contradiction,  (72,)  of  insincerity  and  falsification  of  his* 
tory,  (75,)  of  historical  ignorance,  (83,)  of  an  attempt  to  comr^rt 
the  guilt  andopprc^ium  of  Rome  into  an  occasion- of  censure  and 
reproach  agsunst  the  defeiders  of-die  Church  of  Ei^lahd,  (65,)  of 
folly,.  (91,)  of  treating  a  sacred  subject  with  sneer  or  banter,  (62,) 
of  pnesumption  in  religious  matters  and  of  deplorable  facility, 
(101,)  di  making  a  false  assertion,  (105,)  of  treating  the  Calrinists 
with  contempt,  and  being  under  die  vulgarest  prejudices  on  the 
sabjact,  (107,)  of  Osing  roost  dangerous  expressbns  by  genuine  and 
deliberate  choice,  (127,) — ^when,  I  say,  I  found  you  extracting  out 
of  reported  speeches  all  these  grave  charges,  (and  I  might  still  swell 
the  Ittt  by  extending  the  inquiry  dirotigfa  the  remainder  of  your  . 
first  and  the  whole  of  your  second  Letter^)  I  was  frequently  in* 
cUned  to  be  indignant  at  the  course  you  were  pursumg.  But  when. 
I  arrived  at  p*  127,  n^y  indignation  was  all  swallowed  up  in  pity  for 
your  overload^  state.  Pray  derive  all  the  ccmsohtion  you  can 
from  knowing  that  I  pity  you:  and  of  pity  I  have  heard  dier^  are 
two  sorts,  of  which  one  is  akin  to  love,  and  the  other  to  contempt. 
Tom  are  pkased.  Sir,  to  except  vehemently  to  the.  word  '<  per* 
secmion,"  as  applied  by  Mr.  Canning  to  the  state  of  the  Catholics. - 
That  they  are  persecuted  you  deny  with  the  utmost  indignation. 
To  disprove  it  by  argument  would,  you  say,  be  too  mortifying*  I. 
believe  it  would :  I  should  be  unjust  if  I  did  not  add,  that  close 
ai^[ument  ia  a  mortification  to  which  you  very  seldom  subject' 
yourself.  You  prefer,  on  this  occasion,  to  appeal  to  <<  the  tes* 
timony  of  those  whom"  Mr.  Canning  has  <<  held  forth  to  us,  as 
ihe  miserable  victims  of  oppression  and  persecution^"  First,  you. 
bring  on  the  stage  Dr.  Troy,  whom  you  eulogise ;  but  quote  nothing 
from  him,  because  you  say  Dr.  Moylan  expresses  himself  better. 
This  amiable  prelate  appears,  in  the  address  which  you  quote,  to 
be  actuated  by  truly  Christian  feelings.  He  brings  prominently 
forward  all  grounds  ^c^  satisfaction,  contentment,  and  thankfulness, 
in  the  situation  of  the  Catholics,  and  keeps  studiously  in  the  back-> 
ground  all  cause  of  irritation  and  discontent.  How  do  you 
encounter  this  conciliatory  spirit  ?  You  endeavor  to  make  him  an 
evidence  against  his  countrymen*     You  attempt  to  place  him  as  a 
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btrrier  between  them  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  daims.  Wdi* 
might  Mr.  CConnell  use  the  language  which  you  impute  to  him 
.  in  p.  S9.  The  Cathdic  bishops  receive  from  you  very  singuhar 
measure,  and  such  as  1  imagine  you  would  not  wish  to  be  meted 
to  you  again.  If  they  state  the  grievances  of  their  people,  tbey  are 
daring  and  seditious  libellers :  they  almost  incite  to  immediate  in- 
surrection :  they  are  men  so  dangerous,  that  those  ^o  are  under 
their  influence  must  not  on  any  consideration  be  admitted  to  further 
power.  ■  If,  on  the  other  hand,  diey  are  meek  and  uncomplaining ; 
if,  with  the  characteristic  warmth  of  their  national  gratitude^  they 
speak  of  favors  recently  received ;  of  course  Aey  can  want  iio,  re- 
^ss.  But  you  are  not  satisfied  with  attemptii^  to  make  this  use 
of  Dr.  Moylan ;  you  go  further— -you  quote  hmi  unfairly.  I  do* 
not  accuse  you  of  the  palpable  and  perilous  unfairness  of  falsifying 
his  words :  yours  is  of  a  more  insidious  kind  :  you  modify  them 
by  means  of  italics,  so  as  give  them  the  force  which  is  most  suitable 
to  your  own  purposes.  This  practice,  which  is  always  dangerous, 
and  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  becomes  absolute  unfairness  iff 
a  quotation  for  authority,  when  words  are  only  produced  to  show 
the  sentiments  of  the  writer.  Then  the  words  cannot  fairly  be 
subjected  to  any  management  which  may  vary  the  force  whidi  ke 
intended  tojcommunicate  to  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  un- 
fairness, in  greater  or  less  degree,  pervades  both  your  Letters. 
You  print  one  of  Dr.  Moylan's  sentences  thus-— <<  Certoin  privileges 
excepted,  you  possess  the  advantages  of  the  constitution***  I  wiU 
beg  to  print  it  thus — Certain  privileges  excepted^  you  possess  the 
advantages  of  the  constitution."  It  would  not  suit  you  so  welL 
This  exemplifies  the  unfairness.  Again :  "  The  penal  laws^  under 
which  our  fathers  groaned,  have  been  almost  all  done  awajfy*  might 
be  made,  «*  The  penal  laws,  under  which  our  fathers  groaned^  have 
been  almost  all  done  away."    The  two  modes  are  equally  unfair. 

It  certainly  is  somewhat  admirable,  that  having  selected  your 
own  course  on  this  occasion,  you  should  so  very  soon  weary  of  it. 
It  seems  that  proof  by  authority  is  almost  as  mortifying  to  you  as 
proof  by  argument :  indeed,  if  you  have  any  interest  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  logic,  you  should  get  proof  by  assertion  enacted,  for  your 
own  especial  ease  and  convenience.  You  say  you  will  estaolish 
your  point  by  the  testimony  of  those  whom  Mr.  Canning  has  held 
forth  to  us  as  the  miserable  victims  of  oppression  and  persecution : 
and,  in  pursuance  of  this  course,  you  give  us  one  passage  from 
one  letter  of  one  Catholic  bishop,  written  nine-anS-twenty  years^ 
agOy  under  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  recent  removal  of  almost 
all  the  penal  laws  under  which  their  fathers  had  groaned,  and 

'  Letter  I.  pp.  60,  61. 
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for  the  endowmentt>f  a  Catholic  college  ;  a  measure  which  it  woidd 
have  been  wicked  in  our  Protestant  government  to  have  adopted 
from  any  other  views  than  those  of  political  convenience  and  se- 
curity. This  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  authority  you  produce  in 
the  line  you  prescribed  to  yourself, '  and  you  then  sidle  off  into 
those  devious  tracks  in  which  you  so  much  delight.  Tou  bring 
forward  Mr.  Canning  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  First,  yoa 
apply  to  his  speeches,  *  and  not  meeting  with  much  success  there^ 
you  appeal  to  a  much  fairer  criterion*-^his  conduct.  You  say  he 
could  not  have  served  under  George  III.  at  the  close  of  his  regal 
career,  and  have  «  been  repeatedly  numbered  in  the  ranks  opposed 
to  the  Catholics,"  if  he  had  thought  them  persecuted.  Mr.  Can- 
ning's conduct,  and  it  was  conduct  which  so  fully  declared  his 
motives,  that  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  them  as  being  also  before 
us,  was  as  follows.  He  believed,  probably  on  very  strong  grounds, 
that  if  both  Houses  of  Parliament  passed  a  Bill  to  remove  Catholic 
disabilities,  George  III.  would  refuse  his  assent  to  it.  The  only 
result  of  such  an  event  could  have  been— >not  to  relieve  the  Catho- 
lics, but  to  bring  them  into  personal  collision  with  the  king ;  to 
point  out  the  king  to  them  as  their  personal  enemy ;  to  produce 
violent  hatred  towards  him ;  perhaps  to  lead  to  attempts  on  his 
life  J  and  all  this  at  a  time  when  disaffection  was  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  widely  spread  through  the  country.  Mr.  Canning,^ 
therefore,  conceiving  that  more  evil  would  result  from  even  suc-< 
cess  in  Parliament  than  could  result  from  staving  off  the  question 
during  the  life  of  the  king,  did  not,  as  you  charge,  vote  against  the 
Catholics ;  but  did,  in  contemplation  of  their  advantage,  as  well 
as  of  the  general  interest  of  the  state,  vote  against  the  agitation  of 
the  question.  But  you  say,  if  he  thought  his  sovereign's  scruples 
were  founded  on  *•  injustice  and  persecution,"  J  he  would  have 

^  I  may  just  notice,  id  a  note,  what  you  introduce  in  a  note  four  pages 
below,  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Grattan's,  He  describes  in  glow- 
ing language  the  "  character  and  capacities  of  Ireland."  He  does  not  con- 
sider himselfto  be  talking  about  persecution.  To  make  authority  worth 
any  thing,  the  question — Are  the  Cathohcs  persecuted  ?  should  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  witness.  Moreover,  Mr.  Grattan  is  not  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  whom  you  appeal.  He  was  in  Parliament,  not  a  miserable  Catholic 
victim  of  oppression  and  persecution. 

*  The  sentence  you  quote  is  perfectly  unimportant.  It  could  only  raise  a 
verbal  distinction  as  to  the  meaning  of  persecution.  But  you  remark, 
<*  Why  do  1  dwell  on  the  testimony  of  words— even  your  own  recorded  words." 
Did  Mr.  Canning  print  the  speech  from  which  you  quote  ?  I  suspect "  your 
own  recorded  words"  means  recorded  by  the  reporter.  You  admire  yourself 
extremely  for  having  discovered  such  recent  evidence — it  is  actually  only 
sit  years  old. 

»  Letter  I.  p.  132. 
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femonstratedi  and  tf  his  rf monstrances  were  txnsuccessfiil  would 
haTe  left  office,  and  would  not  haTe  waited  till  "  the  king's  virtoal 
decease  to  call  on  Parliament  to  perform  this  tardy  act  of  ju^ice 
to  his  persecuted  countrymen.** 

Injustice  is  a  word  which  you  hare  introduced.  It  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  quotations  which  you  have  given  us  from  Mr. 
Canning's  Speedi.  Mr.  Qanning  charges  *<  persecution,"  biu  you 
have  increased  the  charge.  Injustice  may  be  included  in  persecu* 
tion,  but  persecution  (t.  e.  for  religion)  is  not  necessarily  included 
in  injustice  :  consequently  a  charge  of  ^  injustice  and  persecution" 
is  heavier  than  a  charge  of  persecution  pnly  by  ail  those  deg|%es  of 
injustice  which  may  exist  without  persecution.  Whether  Mr. 
Caiming  remonstrated  with  his  sovereign,  or  whiether  he  knew 
that  remonstrance  would  be  vain,  is  a  matter,  I  think,,  not  likely 
to  fall  either  within  your  knowlege  or  mine.  Mr.  Canmng, 
doubtless,  considers  persecution  as  a  matter  of  d^rees  \  and  there- 
fore  it  would  probably  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  hj&  consider*- 
ed  it  to  exist,  whether  he  would  continue  a  member  of  a  govern- 
ment in  which  a  temporary  impediment  existed  to  dispensing  with 
it.  He  determined  that  he  would  continue,  and  in  that  determi- 
nation I  see  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  considering  that  the 
Catholics  were  persecuted,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory 
to  his  political  character.  This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  case, 
disencumbered  from  the  dedaitiatory  language  in.  which  you  liave 
enveloped  it.  I  cannot  see  that  you  gain  any  thing  by  appealing 
to  the  testimony  either  of  Mr.  Canning's  speeches  or  of  his  coo- 
duct. 

But  as  you  will  not  be  mortified,  I  must.  As  you  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  mortifying  task  of  proving  by  argument,  that  persecution 
does  not  exist,  I  mi\st  submit  to  one  much  more  mortifying,  that 
of  proving  that  it  does. 

This  matter  will  be  best  illustrated  by  taking  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  and  I  will  take  that,  which  naturally  presents  itself  first, 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  This  nobleman,  claims,  through 
a  long  and  distinguished  line  of  ancestry,  an  hereditary  seat  in  die 
highest  branch  of  the  British  legislature  i  he  claims  to  be  a  coun* 
sellor  of  the  British  monarch ;  to  have  a  vote  in  the  government  <rf 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world.  But,  when  he  attempts  to  take 
possession  of  these  rights,  he  is  met  at  the  thresliold  with  an  oath, 
which  his  religion  will  not  allow  him  to  take.  No  doubt  he  has 
the  option  of  taking  the  oath.  He  has  the  option  of  changing  his 
religion.  But  because  he  will  not  change  his  religion,  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  enjoyment  of  these  splendid  privileges.  If  this  de- 
privation be  not  persecution,  will  you  furnish  me  with  another 
name  by  which  it  may  be  characterised  i     If  persecution  be  ap- 
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pHcable  only  to  body  zni  goods,  by  what  word  will  you  plea§e  to 
designate  a  deprivationi  on  account  of  religion,  of  those  distinctions^ 
which  so  many  men  do  not  hesitate  to  peril  body  and  goods  to  oIk 
tain  ?  In  the  meanwhile  I,  and  I  beireve  all  otlier  persons  who 
think  freely  and  speak  plainly,  will  continue  to  call  it  persecution. 
We  do  not  call  it  bloody  persecution,  or  violent  persecution  ;  but 
we  do  call  it  the  odious  relic  of  that  spirit  which  consigned  Cran- 
mer  and  Joan  Boacher,  Gilpin  and  Servetus,  to  the  stake  ;  more 
odious  because  it  survives  in  an  age  of  light  and  mercy ;  most  odi- 
ous because  it  is  sustained  with  interested  clamor  by  ministers  of 
a  reformed  and  pure  religion.  If  ever,  Sir,  in  your  night  visions,  or 
in  some  delicious  morning  dream,'  you  have  pictured  to  yourself 
an  assembly  of  the  House  of  Peers  ;  if  ever  in  that  state  of  ambi- 
guous somnolency,  which  is  supposed  to  partake  of  the  attributes  of 
prophecy^  you  have  seen,  in  however  dim  perspective,  the  goodly 
form  of  the  Rector  of  Stanhope  occupying  a  station  in  that  august 
assembly ;  not,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  a  proud  hereditary  right  to 
him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  but  in  the  more  equivocal  position  of  a 
tenant  for  life ;  if  ever.  Sir,  you  have  in  sober  calculation  reckon- 
ed the  advantages,  or  in  wanton  fancy  revelled  in  the  joys  of  even 
this  back  seat,  this  sort  of  half-price  admission  to  a  station  so  proud 
and  powerful,  you  possess  materials  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
the  persecution  which  is  exercised  on  every  Catholic  peer.  Havie 
recourse  to  your  arithmetic ;  adopt  your  algebraic  notation.  Let 
A  be  the  seat  for  life,  and  B  the  reversion.  Then  A+B  is  the 
amount  of  the  persecution ;  and  it  can  only  be  because  both  A  and 
B  are,  in  your  mind,  what  mathematicians  call  evanescent  quanti- 
ties, of  no  value  whatever,  that  you  deny  the  existence  of  persecution. 
Every  individual  who,  on  account  of  his  religion f  is  depressed 
below  the  rank  to  which  his  talents,  character,  industry,  and  op- 
portunities would  otherwise  have  raised  him  y  whether  he  be  ex- 
cluded from  parliament  or  from  office,  whether  he  be  held  down 
in  the  lower  stations  of  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  bar,  or  be  merely 
prevented  from  becoming  a  member  of  a  petty  corporation,  is  a 
victim  of  direct  persecution.  Let  me,  Si|^,  bring  the  case  home  to 
yourself.  Accompany  me  in  the  supposition,  though  I  fear  you 
will  think  it  monstrous,  that  you  are  vourself  a  Catholic  gentleman ; 
and  that  you  have  many  sons,  inheritors  of  their  father^s  activity 
and  talent.  You  see  them,  as  must  have  been  your  own  case, 
outstripping  their  competitors  in  the  race  of  juvenile  attainments, 
and  unfolding  powers  which  give  rich  promise  of  future  eminence 
and  distinction.  You  are  called,  in  process  of  time,  to  exercise 
6ne  of  the  highest  and  most  anxious  duties  of  paternal  care,  that 

*  Perhaps,^*  porta  qu©  fugiens  eburna.'' 
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of  adviains  or  durectiog  the  coursed  their  future  life.  Ycm  look 
to  the  public  senrioe  cf  the  country — the  access  is  hermerijcallf 
sealed.  You  look  to  the  ^rmy,  navy,  and  bar — the  three  great 
roads  by  vhich  men  of  superior  taknt  and  enterprise  may  advance 
to  wealth  apd  honors  ;^-*in  each  of  them  a  deadening  depressiiu 
weight  holds  down  the  Catholic  aspirant  below  theeminence  whi^ 
he  is  entitled  to  attain.  Lay  aside  prejudice  \  forget  that  you  have 
been  a  controversialist ;  and  say,  whether  you  would  not  considei 
yourself  and  your  family  to  be  persecuted  on  account  of  yoor  re*» 
ugion.  The  same  indignant  feeUngs,  which  would  naturally  po»* 
sess  you  under  such  circumstances^  extend  to  thousands  who 
could  have  no  reasonable  expectations  of  attaining  the  forbidden 
eminence.  A —  has  risen  to  this  or  that  post,  and  why  should  not 
1 7  is  a  question  which  every  one  can  ask,  but  which  few  people 
keep  a  sufficiently  accurate  balance  of  their  own  aptitudes  and  in^ 
aptitudes,  to  be  able  to  answer  on  any  correct  data.  But  the  Ca- 
tholic has  an  answer  ready  made  to  his  hands  i  I  catmot  because^ 
my  religion  ;  and  no  wonder  that  he  considers  thiJs  the  only  impe* 
diment.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  all  very  dull>  trite  argument,  worn 
threadbare  before  I  could  direct  a  pen.  But  when  people  will  ob» 
stinately  deny  that  two  and  two  are  four,  we  must  recur;,. timtt 
after  time,  to  the  old  homely  but  safe  mode  of  counting  on  our 
fingers  for  their  conviction; 

You  are  pleased  to  deny,  that  the  Catholic  body  is  interested  in 
the  question;  they,  indeed,  would  be  contented  and  happy. if  Mr* 
CConnell,  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  Mr.  Canning,  (an  association  which> 
having  created,  you  take  occasion  to  wonder  after  mightily,)  would 
kindly  permit  them.  According  to  you,  the  outcry  which  has  re# 
sounded  through  Great  Britain  for  the  last  five*and*twenty  years» 
which  has  enlisted  on  its  side  frequent  majorities  in  the  Commons^ 
and  a  very  powerful  minority  in  the  Peers,  is  excited  by  these  thre^ 
agitators,  and  is  not  an  expression  of  natural  feeling  by  the  party 
ipho  are  nominally  concerned.  But  you  know  that  such  represent 
tations  are  false ;  you  know  that  you  cannot  even  limit  the  line  of 
personal  interest,  and  that  below  that  line  the  lower  orders  sympathise^ 
(as  that  class  in  all  ages  has  sympathised,)  witl^  the  degradation  cf 
their  chiefs.  You  know  that  they  mob  orange  associations  i  tbat 
they  chair  Mr.  (yConnell  in  every  corner  of  Ireland  to  which  Us 
professional  vocations  call  him ;  that  they  clamor  for  emancipatioo» 
and  will  clamor  till  the  boon  be  granted  them.  But  yo^  wouU 
willingly  deny  the  clamor,  because  you  loath  the  question :  Hoir  is 
it  to  be  dealt  with  }  Sir^  the  naked  fact  is,  as  I  have  before  statedf 
and  cannot  too  often  repeat,  that  Ireland  is  in  a  state  in  which  no 
country  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  except  by  mis- 
government  ^  and  the  foundation  of  the  misgovernment  is>  that  the 
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fkUVtimcMj  dmall^r  party,  made  powerfal  by  foreign  aid^  is  engaged 
m  a  conirtant  straggle  to  keep  die  larger  party  fn  a  state  of  unnatu- 
ral degradation  ;  and  that  the  larger  party,  though  overpowered  by 
military  force^  is  too  strong  and  too  spirited  to  submit  quietly.  I 
will  not  talk  to  you  of  justice  ^nd  generosity ;  but  is  it  wise,  is  it 
safe,  is  it  practicable  to  continue  to  govern  a  country  in  this  man: 
ner  ?  Will  you  meet  such  questions  as  these  by  informing  us,  that  the 
Catholic  clergy  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  the  reign  of  James 
L  5'  that  Dr.  Doyle  is  moved  by  «*  rabid  tury,"  and  that  Dr.  Lirigard 
lies  under  a  "  foul  stain  ;"*  or  are  these  weighty  questions  to  bi 
buried  once  for  all  in  the  grave  which  you  have  prepared  for  'the 
Character  of  Mr.  Canning  ?  Speak  out  at  once.  Sir,  like  a  man,  and 
say,  keep  them  down,  keep  diem  down  at  all  hazards.  If  five 
millions  a  year  will  not  do  it,  spend  ten ;  if  twenty  thousand  bay- 
onets are  not  enough,  send  forty  thousand.  This  advice  would  iti^ 
Tolve  no  practical  increase  of  folly,  inhumanity,  and  wickedness  t 
but  it  would  indicate  i  marvellous  advancement  in  openness  and 
honesty.  I  am  perfectly  aware,  Sir,  that  as  long  as  they  are  kept 
down,  a  fine  arena  is  kept  open,  on  which  the  clever  ambitious  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  force  themselves  into  notoriety. 
But  when  I  pay  my  taxes,  I  have  a  right  to  inquire,  How  much  of 
this  is  spent  in  keeping  down  the  Catholics  ?  and  you  will  find, 
that  a  yearly  increasing  number  of  persons  will  make  this  inquiry, 
fitid  With  yearly  increased  energy  and  dissatisfaction;  and  it  will 
be  Very  little  consolation  to  them  and  to  me  to  hear,  that  Dr.  Dick- 
son is  already  a  dean,  and  that  Dr.  Jackson  hopes  soon  to  be  a 
bishop.  But  this  is  only  a  part,  and  a  minor  part,  of  our  case,  as 
far  as  mere  self-intetest  is  concerned.  We  shall  inquire  on  what 
ground,  and  for  what  objects,  it  is,  that  Ireland  is  kept  permanently 
Sn  the  eve  of  revolt  ^  why  an  invitation  to  intrigue  and  hostility  is 
thus  held  out  tb  foreign  enemies  ?  why  the  state  of  repose,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  deranged  finances  of  England,  is  thus 
hazarded.  The  landowner  who  sees  his  property  subjected  to  an 
uniilsuraUe  risk ;  the  fundhold^r  who  knows,  that  without  speaking 
of  the  depreciation  of  his  principal,  even  the  payment  of  his  inte- 
mt  wiruld  be  put  in  deep  Jeopardy  by  war  5  and  still  inore  ^ery 
manufacturer  and  trader,  to  whom  peace  and  extended  commerce 
are  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils,  will  ask  these  questions  ;  and 
there  will  be  yearly  an  increased  number  of  doubters,  whether  the 
church  establishment  of  Ireland,  aye,  and  ultimately  whether  tHe 
church  establishment  of  England  is  worth  preserving  at  such  a 
price.  The  contest  will  become  yearly  more  pointed  between  the 
advocates  fbr  concession  and  the  church :  and  the  respect  and  at- 
tachment of  the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  independent  part  of 

'  Letter  I.  p.  160.  »  Ibid.  p.  83. 
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the  English  natkm  towards  their  church  establidiment  vnSk  be 
gradually  weakened.  This  is  not  the  time,  Sir,  for  the  churdi  to 
advance  lofty  claims,  and  still  less  for  her  to  come  forward  in  the 
character  of  a  persecutor.  There  are  not  wanting  persons  who  turn 
their  eyes  to  a  great,  flortshtng,  and,  as  they  thinkj  religious  couii>- 
try,  which  has  no  church  establishment:  and  from  her  state  they 
draw  an  inference,  that  such  an  establishment  id  not  a  sine  qu&  nan 
for  die  maintenance  of  true  religion,  or  of  national  prosperity. 

We  have  lived  to  witness,  what  twentv  years  ago  would  hare 
been  an  unheard  of  j^enomenon,  the  puolication  of  a  perkklkal 
work,  whose  almost  avowed  object  is  to  write  down  the  church 
establishment ;  or  if  the  object  be  not  avowed,  it  is  at  least  pursued 
with  unwearied  perseverance.  This  work  does  not  creep  out  among 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  from  some  obscure  and  often  prosecuted 
source  of  impiety  and  sedition :  it  is  not  vomited  forth  by  the  spout,' 
into  which  the  soured  temper  of  an  unprosperous  tradesman  urges 
him  to  drop  his  sixpence,  that  he  may  find  a  spiteful  consolation 
for  his  wounded  spirit  in  the  abuse  of  all  who  still  revel  in  the  sun- 
shine of  enjoyment :  but  it  stalks  forth  in  the  broad  face  of  day  ^ 
it  isconducted  with  great  ability ;  it  occupies  an  imposing  station 
in  the  literary  world,  and  enjoys  a  great  and  rapidly  increasti^ 
amount  of  circulation  and  public  favor.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  signs. of  the  times;  and  whatever  there  is  in  them,  which  we 
may  deplore  or  condemn,  will  certainly  not  be  palliated  by  die  ad- 
vancement of  lofty  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  church.'  Those 
are  not  her  wise  counsellors  or  her  true  friends  who  put  her  for- 
ward in  a  political  attitude. 

But  I  must  conduct  you  back  to  pp.  68,  69,  of  your  first  Letter, 
because  you  there  give  us  a  pretty  good  practical  illustr^tioci  of 
your  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration.  Yon  call 
our  attention  in  the  preceding  page  to  a  papal  bull,  published  by 
the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  in  which  his  Hdtoess  sets  forth, 
that  <«to  all  who,  having  with  true  repentance  confessed  their 
sins,''  shall  comply  with  a  list  of  observances,  ^we  mercifully 
concede  and  grant  indie  Lord,  that  they  for  once  obtain  the  pie* 
nary  indulgence  of  the  jubilee,  the  pardon  and  renussion  of  all 
their  sins."  This  is  doubtless  a  very  objectionable,  imy,  a  very 
presumptuous  mode  of  wording  an  absolution ;  but  it  is  no  novelty. 
We  all  know  it  to  be  the  ordinary^  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  You  next  set  forth  a  letter  from  the  Pop^-ipob- 
lished  by  the  same  bishops,  from  which,  as  far  as  actual  quotation 
goes,  you  only  give  us  four  unconnected  expressions;  but  you  tellus 
that  it  forbids  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ireland^  asd 

*  A  plan  which  some  of  the  sedition  shops  in  London  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  avoid  prosecutions  against  the  shopmen. 
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tpeaks  of  th«.tira&slation'of  them  into  the  common  language  of  the 
country,  as  a  means  of  «<  turning  the  Gospel  of  Christ  into  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  devil/*  as  a<*  plague,"  <<  a  most  wicked  novelty,"  <<  noxious 
both  tofaidiand  morals."  These  expressions  are  very  ofl^nsive  to 
us,  who  venerate  our  version  of  die  Scriptures,  and  think  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  speaks  the  English  tongue; 
£ven  on  this  point,  however,  we  perhaps:  ought  to  recollect,  that 
eminent  divines  of  <mr  chucch  have  spoken  in  no  very  measured 
terms-ci  the  objects  of  a  society,  which  was  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  circulating  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment ;  and 
that  their  activity  in  x>pposing  it,  to  say  the  least,  has  not  stood  in 
the.  way  of  their  preferment.  However,  oflrensive  as  the  expres- 
sions may  be,  they  are  the  natural  results  of  a  doctrine  which  we  all 
know  to  be  held  by  the  church  of  Rome  :  at  least  I  have  been 
taught  since  I  was.nine  years  old,  that  the  Catholic  religion  does 
not  allirw  simple  versions  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  laity.  You  then  proceed  to  bewi^il  the  inactivity  of  a  statute 
which  inflicts  on  the  crime  of  publishing  bulls  or  letters  from 
Rx>me  the  penalty  of  a  premunire,  not  that  you  would  have  the 
statute  revived  in  all  its  horrors,  but  in  a  sufficient  degree  of  course 
to  render  it  effective.  Next,  you  state  that  youcould  not  expect 
Mr.  Plunkett  to  punish  these  offenders,  but  that  the  crimes  took 
place  under  the  very  eyes  of  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Goulburn  j  and 
taking  occasion  to  submit  in  a  parenthesis,  that  the  Pope's  letter  is 
libellous,  (the  punishment  for  promulgation  of  libel  being  by  our 
law  fine  and  imprisonment,)  you  remark,  that  if  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr. 
Goulburn  find  themselves  prevented  from  doing  the  good  they  wish 
*<by  the  Mezentian  expedient,  which  hangs  about  them,  some 
chilling,  palsying,  deadening  weight,'*  in  the  shape  of  Marquis 
WeHesley  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  at  least  you  might  expect  that  •*  they 
would  avow  and  deplore  the  condition  in  which  they  are  placed." 
You  recommend  them  to  say  to  Parliament,  in  classical  phrase, 
which  I  will  beg  leave  to  translate  : — "  We  have  got  severe  laws 
with  good  heavy  penalties  ;  we  have  got  the  means  of  executing 
them,  but  we  want  a  new  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Attorney-Gene-* 
ral,"  This  precious  paragraph  you  head  <<  Government  of  Ire- 
land.'' It  amounts  exactly  to  this.  That  on  Cathplic  prelates  who 
4K)mmunicate  with  the  head  of  their  church,  on  matters  purely  re- 
Ugiousy  you  would  inflict,  not  indeed  a  premunire,  but  such  a  pu- 
nishment as  should  prevent  them  from  repeating  the  offence :  on 
4hose  who  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  you  would 
inflict  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  for  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  your 
nostrum  is — a  good  persecuting  Attorney^General,  These  fairly 
.stated,  and  without  the  least  ex?iggeration,  are  your  sentiipents  on 
the  subject  of  religious  toleration.     This  is  the  way  in  which  you 
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irdttUtUowtheCadiolksthefreeexerciteof  dteirteHgk^  rl<fa 
not-  ^iiote  the  whole  padsage  oa  account  of  its  length ;  but  i  n&c 
my  readers  to  ^.  97  to  70  of  your  first  Letterv  ^^'  I  invke  the 
ttricfceat  ^aminatioo,  whether  any  one  of  tha^phraaes  i  hsre  airi»* 
ititttCtd  for  thofe  you  use,  conveys  die  slightest  exa^pNation  dT 
jfour  seol^ttteirts*  No  wonder.  Sir,  that  yoo  deny  that  the  Irish 
Ctftholici  are  pccsecuted :  I  know  net  how  they  and  I  «nd  ail  your 
eotemporaries  can  be  suflkiendy  diaiikfttl»  that  we  ace  not  &wiog 
wit^  you  in  days  in  which  you  could  carry  yoto^  theoty  o£  pecse^ 
cution  into  practice.  I  recommend  to  your  perusal  the  foUowiog 
quotation  fpom  a  French  author  :«-^<  Aox  pceaiieiis  ages  <hi 
Christianismei  les  calices  6taient  de  bois,  mais  les  pretoes*^taieat 
d'or :  depuis  que  les  premiers  sont  devenus  d'or,  on  a  pa  vmr 
quelque  fois  quelques-uns  des  seconds  devenus  de  fer«^' 

I  zm  sure  your  scheme  of  persecution  will  find  few  to  abet  it 
even  among  your  own  party.  To  Mr«  Peel  and  Mr.  Goolbam 
your  obserrations  do  not  now  apply ;  but  had  they  rematiied  in 
office  their  judgments  would  have  rejected,  and  their  hearts  aUiof# 
fed  your  plsoi  of  governm^it.  To  your  classical  exhortations  they 
woiud  have  replied — 

Vim  temperatam  Di  quoijire  provehunt 
In  AiajiiB :  i<1dm  odefe  vir^s 
Omn^  n«ras  aoiniQ  moventes. 

Neither,  I  am  confident,  will  George  the  Fourth  apply  youf  nos^ 
trum  to  the  ills  of  Ireland,  and  your  ^'senatus  consultum  vehemens 
et  grave"  will  slumber  in  its  pigeon-hole,  if  it  be  not  already  sW^pt 
by  that  greatest  of  modern  innovators,  Mr.  Peel,  to  the  « grave  of 
all  the  Capulets.'* 

TTiose  who  overrate  the  dangers  of  concession  to  the  CathoMtli^ 
are  generally  so  far  corisiSjtent,  that  they  also  underrate  its  advai^ 
tages.  To  borrow  your  words,  *'  Almost  every  one  who  ^p^aks 
or  writes"  against  the  "  Roman  CathoHes,  from  the  gravest  seiiat6r 
down  to  the  last  speaker  at  a"  Pitt  Club  « or  tavern  dinner«  haft 
been  acctistomed  to  triumph  over  the  gross  absurdity  of*  repre*- 
isenting  the  concession  of  the  claims  as  a  cure  for  all  the  evSift 
under  which  Ireland  suffers.  The  advocates  of  con<ii;sdion  are  not 
quite  80  absurd;  lliey  do  not  say  that  it  will  remedy  the  etfts, 
but  that  It  will  render  theth  remediable.  When  a  hx>us6  iS  oA  fitt 
in  its  deepest  recesses  j  when  the  inmates  are  asleep,  ^r  p^i^Iys^d^ 
when  the  doors  ate  locked  ^nd  bolted,  and  the  window^  all  strong 
barred  ;  when  the  Union  and  the  Phcenix  and  the  Sun  Fire  are 
on  the  outside  with  all  .their  appatatus— they  could  soon  extirigui A 
the  flames,  but  they  cannot  get  in — then  soiiie  Hercules  of  a  coal- 
heaver  claps  his  shoulder  to  the  work  and  but ^s  opfen  the  door. 
The  bursting  open  the  door  does  not  put  out  the  fire,  h  merely  lets 
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in  the  water;  but  the  cotUieoyer  saves  die  hinist.  So  will  the  mm 
irlio  cacries  the  measure  of  concessioii  to  the  Gathoiics;  for  wfaonii' 
soever  <hat  enviable  honor  may  be  reaervedysave  Ireland*  He  wiU 
kt  in  light,  concord,  tranqniUityi  security,  capital^  and  enterprise. 
But  a  the  .firemen  are  obstinaie,  if  they  will  persist  in  squirting 
throiigh  the  key-hole,  and  refuse,  thoii^  repeatedly  urged,  toile^ 
the  pcniheaver  have  a  run  at  the  door,  the  flames  may  readi  Co  such 
m  height  that  even  the  bursting  of  the  door  may  at  length  come  top 
late  :  and  when  the  insurance-offices  have  to  pay  up  on  their  polii. 
cses^  they  will  discover,  when  the  discovery  can  only  bring  regret^ 
that  dieir  own  perverse  servants  destroyed  the  house  ;  that  the 
coalheaver  was  their  true  friends 

'  Those  who  overrate  the  hazards  and  underrate  the  advantages 
of  concession  to  the  Catholics,  have  always  some  favorite  cause  of 
their  own  imagining  to  account  for  the  ills  of  Ireland,  and  some 
remedy  adapted  to  that  cause.  Your  cause,  as  we  have  seenabove^ 
is  the  free  scope  allowed  to  the  Catholic  Ushops  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion y  and  your  remedy  is  persecution.  With  others,  ab* 
senteeism  and  middle^men  axe  the  evil,  and  residence  the  cure* 
One  wiseacre  who  writes  on  your  side  of  the  question,  has  recoa^ 
mended  the  King  to  address  a  circular  letter  to  the  Irish  proprietors, 
requesting  as  a  personal  favor  of  them,  that  they  will  reside  on 
their  estates.  If  his  Majesty  (he  will  forgive  me  for  making  the 
5uppdsijt3on)  could  ever  be  so  very  silly  as  to  act  on  this  gentleman's 
advice,  he  would  probably  get  such  an  answer  as  therfoUowing  :-*^ 
Your  Majesty  desires  me  to  reside  in  Irelapd.  So  I  will,  if  your 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  your  ministers  to  govern 
that  country  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  fit  for  a  gentleman  to 
live  in.  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  my  Irish  neighbors  ane  all  Catho^ 
lies.  I  am  looked  oa  as  one  of  a  domineering  faction,  whose 
object  it  is.  to  keep  the  mass  of  my  countrymen  permanently 
degraded  below  the  rights  of  cid^enship.  Moreover,  when  in  Ire* 
bad  I  can  effect  no  good  whatever.  It  is  true,  I  have  bogs  on  my 
estate ;  which  want  draining,  and  hill  lands  which  want  improving  ; 
but  I  can  get  no  stranger  of  capital  to  embark  it  in  these  undpp- 
takings,  because  his  cattle  would  be  maimed,  and  his  prc^erty  de* 
strayed,  even  if  he  himself  escaped  being  murdered.  Moreover,  my 
fanuly-omansion  wants  repair ;  and  I  ahould  deem  it  little  dess  than 
madness  to  lay  out  the  thousand  pounds  which  would  be  necessary 
ibr  that  purpose,  when  I  should  be  liable  any  night  to  have  it  burnt 
down  over  my  head.— -Absenteeism  is  the  eiiect,  not  the  cause  of 
the  misery  of  Ireland.  No  one  who  can  help  it  will  live  in  Ireland, 
because  she  is  miserable ;  and  ^e  is  mfserable,  because  she  is 
misgoverned  ;  when  I  use  the  word  misgoverned,  I  do  not  mean  to 
reflect,  in  even  the  slightest  degree^  on  any  of  the  indiv;duals  who 
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do  or  did  form  the  gofreftumnt  of  IrdaskU^  It  it  the^  teotlvt 
comottmn''  we  want,  not  the  ^<  consttlet*''  The  fault  k  ia  the 
sjitem,  not  in  the  admioistn^n  of  it. 

.    Ton  sum  up  eighty-five  pages  of  remarks  oa  Mr.  Cannii^^ 
speech  of  1825  with  the  fellowittg  sentencei  wluch  I.quot^ 
partly  because  it  gives  another  iUustvation  of  your  usual  style  <tf 
argument ;  but  more,  because  .it  intvodu^s  the  only  remaining  to* 
pic  on  which  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  with  reference  to  y^mr 
first  Letter—- the  demeanor  of. the  Catholics..    <<I  have  thus,  S3f» 
iireely  remarked  on  every  diing  which  bears  the  semblance  of  argi^ 
menty  in  your  lastspeecn  on  this  most  important  question.     I  cimit 
your  addresses  to  the  passions  of  your  hearerSi  above  all,  to  their 
fears.    I  do  so  because,  &c.'''— <*  Tou  yourself,  indeed,  are  pleased 
to  give  the  best  and  shortest  answer  to  any  argument  of  this  kind^ 
by  saying,  that  '  you  would  not   submit  to  the  degradatioa  of 
yielding  to  the  language  of  menace.'    Sir,  that  language  has  be»i 
wed.  in  every  insulting  form  which  the  most  rancorous  malice  or 
the  wildest  presumption  could  devise."     An  address  to  our  fears, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  is  to  say,  « If  you  do  not 
emancipate  the  Catholics,  such  and  such  dreadful  eWls  to  yourself 
or  to  your  country  will  ensue."    The  address  may  be  cast  in^z 
thousand  difierent  forms,  or  spun  out  to  any. conceivable. length, 
but  it  must  resdve  itself  into  this  short  sentence*.    To  say  in  reply, 
<<  that  you  will  not  submit  to  the  degradatioa  of  yielding  to  toe 
language  of  menace,"  is  certainly  short  enough ;  but  instead  of 
being  the  best  answer,  it  is  no  answer  atalL    It  is  merely,  another 
address,  on  a  perfectly  difierent  subject.    The  best  answer  is.  to 
diow  that  the  evils  will  not  ensue ;   or  that  the  proposed  .  measure 
mil  not  prevent  them ;  or  that  greater  evils,  in  another  direction, 
will  be  created  by  it.    But  I  am  well  aware  that  it  would  be. too 
mortifying  to  you  to  undertake  to  answer  it  in  any  of  these  way& 
•    The  language  of  menace,  to  which  you  allude,  bis,  I  suppose, 
been  used,  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  or  some  agent,  self-«lected  or  othep* 
wise,  of  the  Cathdics  :  for  I  have  never  heard  that,  when  they  teive 
approached  Parliament  with  petitions,  supplicating  relief,  they  have 
used  other  than  perfectly   decorous   language.     You  yourself 
remind  us  pretty  often  of  their  having  come  forward  ta.disavowto 
the  House  of  Lords  all  their  most  ohnoxbus  tenets  and  pcK^oesi 
a  course  which,  lu^wever  much  it  might  be  bottoQied  on  ordfic^ 
and  si»tained  by  duplicity,  savored  rather  of  humble  subserviency 
than  of  menace.    However,  you  kindly  prop<»e  to  save  our  l^isr 
jators  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.     Tou  dispense  ikem  from  mokkig^aof 
inquiry  into  the  merits^of  this  Catholic  case :  they  have  only  to 
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aMMAin  whether  the  coimsel has imd  Yiolent  lai^uage» or  Uieal* 
tomej  has  misbehaved  himself,  and  decide  accordingly.  But  sop* 
posing  that  the  Catholics  hare  used  the  language  of  menace,  it  may 
perhaps  be  not  misbecoming  to  inquire  whether  they,  hare  recoved 
any  provocation— whether  any  renom  has  been  spit  on  them* 
Perhaps  an  examination  of  the  works  which  hare  emanated  from 
die  diocese  of  Durham^  on  this  question,  would  not  be  irrekrant* 
It  may  be  right  that  we  should  consider  whether  twenty-seven 
years  of  repeated  disappointments,  during  which  partial  success 
has  frequently  brought  to  their  camp  the  excitement  of  victory 
without  its  benefits,  and  the  pangs  of  defeat  have  been  rendered 
more  poignant  by  anticipatians  of  triumph,  may  not  fully  account 
for  and  materially  palliate,  though  they  cannot  whoUy  justify 
intemperance  of  tongue.  Those  who  have  no  interests  to  serve  or 
passions  to  gratify,  will  think  that  Parliament  will  best  consult 
^<  its  own  dignity  and  the  safety  of  the  state"  by  betraying  no 
touchiness  on  the  subject  of  the  language  which  may  have  been 
held  by  the  Catholics,  their  agents,  or  advocates.  But  if  their 
demeanor  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  let  us  have  the  words  set 
down  and  proved,  and  let  us  have  the  circumstances  and  the  pro* 
vocation  before  us  also.  Before  we  take  bad  language  as  a  proof 
of  bad  dispositions,  let  us  know  how  far  poor  frail  human  miture 
has  been  worked  on.  We  have  before  seen,  that  whether  the  Ca- 
tholics speak  gratefully  of  favors,  or  complain  bitterly  of  disap- 
pointments, you  can  extract  from  either  mood  cogent  arguments 
against  further  concession.  I  think  that  <f  the  people,''  to  whom 
you  on  this  occasion  refer,  will  not,  in  their  tenderness  for  the 
dignity  of  Parliament,  bold  Mr.  Canning  down  to  a  second  ple(%e 
on  the  faith  of  your  assertion,  that  <<  the  langua^  of  menace  hk^ 
been  used,  &c."  nor  on  the  strength  of  your  Greek  quotation^ 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  apply. 

Sic,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  of  the  temper  of  the  Catho- 
lics, I  must  beg  to  take  you  back  to  a  quotation  from  one  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  speeches,  in  a  very  early  part  of  your  Letter,  the  tenor  of 
wluch  at  once  warrants  us,  that,  though  we  may  have  the  report^ 
er's  words,  we  have  the  statesman's  sentiments.  «  <  With  regard 
to  the  admission  of  Cathdics  to  franchises,  to  the  elective  franchise^ 
or  to  any  of  those  posts  and  offices  which  have  been  alluded  to,  I 
view  all  these  points  as  distinctions  to  be  given,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  person  who  is  to  possess  them,  Init  for  the  sake  of  the  public^ 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  created,  and  for  whose  advantage  they 
are  to  be  exercised.  In  all  times,  therefore,  and  on  every  occastoot 
whether  relating  to  the  Catholic  or  the  Pro^unt  Dissenter,  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  or  to  the  people  of  England,  I  have  always,  from 
a  due  regard  to  the  constitution,  been  of  opinion,  that  we  are  bound 
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td  <5timkierf  not  inertly  \riiat  is  detored  bjr  a  P«t,  liiit  triiat  iBheet 
tod  itfott  advantagfOQS  to  the  whoW* 

*    Mn  Pkt  it  appears  ctid  not  consider  the  concessione  as  a  boon  te 
the  Catholics  r  it  was  not  more  for  their  sake-  tbaui  for  that  of  the 
other  interests  in  the  sme  that  he  ai^d  the  oieasare.    He  did  siot 
coffwder  the  question  a  struggle  between  the  two  dtorchest  in  which 
the  (MM  was  to  triuonph  and  the  other  to  be  mQrtified-*<^ift  which 
whatever  the  one  gained  Mother  was  to  lose :  he  was  not  less  iint 
friend  of  our  Protestant  establishments,  beca:a8d  he  did  not  seek 
for  them  the  temporary  and  very  equirocal  triumphs  for  which 
those,  who  now  arrogate  to  themselres  the  title  of  their  supporters^ 
clamor  with  shorr-s^ghted  eagerness:  he  sought  liheir  permanent 
seeuvity,  founded  on  the  general  prosperity  and  satisfaction  of  aB 
€kS8«8  of  the  community.    He  knew  that  no  country  could  be  peri, 
tnanemly  free  fnom  dangerous  a^tatiohs,  where  fire^sixths  of  the 
population  were  kept  in  a  state,  not  of  positive,  but  of  comparative 
political  degradation  ;  for  it  is  the  comparative  degradatioa  whkh 
piroduees  the  etcitenient.     Wbm  the  political  privations  of  the 
CathoKcs  are  brought  forward,  we  are  told  in  reply,  that  ^y  a» 
partakers  of  every  benefit  of  our  con^ution,  which  is  essentiid  to 
civil  enjoyment  smd  prosperity ;  that  they  eiqoy  a  higher  degree  of 
libeity  and  political  importance  than  the  French^  die  Belgians,  or 
any  other  the  most  free  population  in  Europe.    But  this  does  not 
meet  the  poit^.     The  Irish  Catholic  does  not  compare  himself 
with  die  Frenchman  or  Belgian,  but  with  his  nei^hor  and  ccmntryi. 
man  the  Protestant.    If  he  formed  the  .wfade  popuJadon^  he  pro* 
bably  would  submit  very  patiently  to  his  present  political  conditioQ^ 
for  the  Catholie  religion  presents  many  obstacles  to  exalted  ideas 
of  freedom.     But,  comparing  himself  with  die  Protestant,  he  will 
not  submit  to  privatioi^  which  he  foels  to  be  at.  once  a  degradatkNi 
and  an  insult. 

-  To  a  statesman,  who  took  these  large  and  general  views^  how 
paltry  would  have  appeared  your  mqiories^  whether  the  Catholks^ 
in  I^^,  hs^  exhibited  intemperate  zeal  or  even  turbulent  ill-humor  i 
whether,  in  any  particular  year  or  generatbnj  they  happened  M 
have  at  their  head  some  noisy,  ttioablefiome,  or  even  sedidous  mem 
Do  you  think  Mr.  Piu  would  have  given  up,  or  postponedi'tfae 
great  benefits  which  he  anticipated  from  this  measure,  becaiiselAE; 
O'Connell  used  violent  language^  because  Dr.  Doyle  was  adarhig 
and  seditlbus  libeller;  because  Dr.  Kelly  used  terms  hardly diort 
i»f  excitement  to  immediate  insurrection  \  because  the  Cathohc 
ciergy  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  had  shown  an  incBnatibn  for  dtt 
revenues  of  the  Protestant  dmrch;  or  even  because  a  Catholic 
priest  had  actually  attempted  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  a  Puk* 
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testant  vi^r  at  a  irestry  n^eetiag  f  <  Sir^  it  i»  more  yo«ir  busitiesi 
than  mine  to  detennine,  whether  an  attempt  to  excite  vintiictlv* 
feelings  becomes  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  peaces  and  while  jiM 
are  engaged  in  chat  considerationi  I  will  take  leave  totreiiiaiic/mat 
any  sen^^  man^  whoi  in  a  discussbn  respecting  a  ^reat  point  of 
untAtmsih  we)ft»)  gives  prominence  to  suc^  stories  as  you  ha^e 
trumpi^  up  respecting  tl^  temper  of  the <i2athoUcs,  mtmtbeaioa^e 
drivea  to  a  mi8eral>le  shift  for  fair  argument^  and  man^eDously  nn* 
scrupulous  what  he  substitutes  in  its  stead# 

I  liavte  thus^  Sir^  attempted  to  analyse  the  first  dish  which  you 
luive  hashed  up  in  your  religb^poUtical  kitchen^    It  is  an  imiiienstt 
c>lla->podrida*     The  stock^as  cooks  call  it,  is  distilled  from  the  doc- 
trinal and  scandalous  history  of  papistry;  in  it  your  dangers  float 
like  forced-meat  balls  ;  the  mess  is  thickened  with  metaphor  and 
A^lamation ;  it  is  garnished  with  ultra  loyalty  f  flavored  with  irony 
OfnMr.  Canning)  and  seasoned  with  abuse  of  Dn  Doyle.     The 
public  appetite  was  at  the  moment  unnaturally  stimulated,  and  hari 
found  your  cookery  highly  palatable ;  but  the  best  doctors  doubt 
wfaeitfaer  it  be  wholesome  or  nutritious.     Gout  lurks  in  its  flavors^ 
and  bile  floats  on  its  very  surface.     To  drop  my  metaphor,  your 
publication  has  been  highly  successful,  but  I  should  be  grieved  in- 
deed to  think  thut  it  spoke  the  sentak^ents  of  a  majority  of  my 
countrymen.     It  is  alway«  something  for  an  author  to  get  wett 
before  the  public,  and  to  bring  a  great  man  with  him ;  and  if  that 
great  man  be  from  the  aristocracy  of  merit,  to  assail  him  briskly  i^ 
die  safest  of  literary  adventures.     To  attack  a  star  of  the  high  aris«^ 
tocracy,  of  hereditary  wealth  and  rank,  in  a  heavy  pamphlet,  is  not 
so  secure*     There  is  abundance  of  spite  and  envy  willing  to  be 
gratified,  but  it  lies  among  the  meanest  of  mankind ;  mean,  not  in 
nnnd  only,  but  in  station  also.     Their  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
purse  is  weak ;  they  cannot  go  beyond  sixpence,  and  the  work 
continues  to  load  the  publisher's  shelves.     But  when  merits  which 
has  forced  itself  into  the  highest  station,  is  traduced,  mean  mind^ 
of  another  class  are  gratified.     They  are  in  difier^ent  circumstances ; 
they  have  cash  at  their  bankers,  and  credit  at  their  booksellers, 
'iroy  not  only  chuckle  and  applaud,  but  purchase  freely.     The 
privileged  bookseller  can  even  venture/  to  send  the  work,  without 
orders^  to  Lord  Jc^n  in  the  colonies,  and  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Henry  in  the  cathedral  town.     Edition  follows  on  edition,  till  casual 
observers  believe  that  it  is  a  manual  of  the  public  feeling. 
'    Sir^  I  happen  to  have  led  a  rambling  life ;  but  one  Mrhich  has 
given  me  peculiar  faciliti^  for  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  public  oh  a  subject  which  has  been  now  so  long  be*- 
fore  it,  that  almost  every  member  of  society  has  taken  up  an  opi- 
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moo.  I  bare  Kfed  among  agricalturtsts  and  •amoag>iiiaiiiifiicttirers  i 
I  have  associated  wkh  the  religious  world  and  the  fashiimftble 
world  \  with  men  of  letters  and  with  men  of  ple^ure  i  and  I  de- 
clare sotemoly)  that  I  hare  nerer  met  with  a  single  man  in  a&y 
Staiicii^  whose  powers  of  mind  rose  abore  the  most  muddling  me* 
diocri(y»  who  was  not  an  advocate  for  concession  to  the  Cathcdies; 
except  in  cases  where  intereiBted  motives  were  so  glari^ly  apparent^ 
that  to  doubt  their  influence  would  have  been  not  to  exercise  can- 
dor, but  discard  rational  judgment. 

'  In  proceeding  to  the  examinaHon  of  your  second  Letter,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  adopt  the  assurance  which  you  give  to.  jom 
readers  in  the  first  page,  that  you  «  hope  to  comprise  all  you  diall 
say  within  a  very  narrow  compass." 

In  the  interval  between  your  first  and  second  Letters  you  have 
gone  into  opposition.  Tou  have  followed  the  seceders.  The  thin 
veil  which,  in  your  former  Letter,  you  had  cast  over  fovtt  hostility 
to  Mr.  Canning  is  laid  aside,  and  you  have  adopted  to  the  fife  the 
tone  and  temper  of  those  retainers,  who  pressed  forward  to  do  the 
dirty  woric  of  your  party  on  the  first  nights  when  Mr.  Canning  ap- 
peared in  parliament  as  Prime  Minister.  What  assurances  you 
f<  may  consider**  yourself  "  to  have  received  from  the  new'*  oppo- 
titbn  **  in  return  for  the  promise  of*  your  ^«  support,**'  it  niight 
not  become  me  to  hazard  an  opinion,  as  you  do  not  tlnrow  any*dl- 
rect  light  on  the  subject.  But  a  single  ray,  which,  escapmg  nrom 
a  crack  in  yourl  ark  lantern,  happens  to  fall  on  the  word  **  others" 
^tinted  in  emphatic  italics  in  your  20th  page,  leads  me  to  imagine, 
that  you  are  one  of  those  sapient  persons  who  do  or  did  conceive 
diat  his  gracious  Majesty,  when  he  appointed  Mr.  Canning  to  be 
his  Prime  Minister,  did  not  know  his  own  mind  ;  that  those  whom 
he  called  to  be  his  advisers  and  responsible  servants,  were  not  the 
persons  who  in  reality  governed  his  councils,  or  enjoyed  his  con- 
fidence. I  pretend  to  no  court  secrets,  and  covet  none ;  but  seeing 
that  his  Majesty,  with  the  full  option  before  him  of  appointing  a  high 
Tory  administration,  has  preferred  to  call  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
Jjansdown  to  his  councils ;  and  seeing  that  his  subjects  have  hj 
acclamation  sanctioned  the  call,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  neither  te 
nor  they  share  the  apprehensions  (or  I  should  rather  say  the  hopes) 
which  you  express  respecting  the  exorbitant  movements  of  the  evil 
genius  which  has  usurped  Lord  Liverpool's  place.* 

Before.  I  proceed  to  the  main  subjects  of  your  second  Letter^  I 
must'  say  a  few  words  on  your  declaration  that,  of  the  plarase 
«« wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  you  are  not  yet  ashamed*  •  I  atn  not 
itisposed  to  be  captious  with  you  about  words,  but  this  phrase  has 
been  made  so  effective  an  engine  for  obscuring  light,  fostering 

»  Letter  II.  p.  36.  *  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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prejodicet  upboldiog  abuse,  and  perpetuating  ignorance,  that  I 
cannot  wholly  pass  it  over  in  silence.  With  v^eak  or  indolent 
minds,  an  appeal  to  authority  is  always  more  effectual  than  an  ap- 
peal toa  rgument.  To  rely  on  authority  is,  in  fact,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  mental  exertions  of  others ;  to  make  them  do  for  us  that 
"work,  which,  if  weak,  we  cannot,  and,  if  indolent,  we  will  not 
perform  for  ourselves.  This  alone  is  sufEcient  to  make  autho- 
rity a  very  efiective  engine  in  popular  discussion  j  but  the  autho- 
rity of  our  ancestors  has  still  a  further  recommendation.  In 
submitting  to  it  we  have  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  filial  piety 
and  gratitude. 

The  phrase,  "  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  is  perhaps  amiable^ 
certainly  unobnoxious ;  and  yet  I  think  that  any  man,  whose  mind 
is  neither  weak  nor  indolent,  may  well  be  asnamed  of  its  usual 
application. 

On  this  subject  I  must  beg  to  refer  you  to  an  essay,  which  ap- 
peared about  two  years  ago,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  au* 
thor  of  that  paper  shows  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  though  of 
living  individuals  the  first-born  are  the  elder,  and  consequently  the 
more  experienced,  yet  that  an  exactly  opposite  rule  of  seniority  and 
experience  must  prevail  in  reference  to  successive  generations  of 
men.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  get  over  this  argument,  who 
19  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  world  is  older  now  thain  it  was  in 
that  age  of  pre-eminent  wisdom  to  which  you  deligbt  t<>  refers 
nor  do  I  see  how  he  can  escape  the  conclusion,  that  to  degrade  th6 
Catholics  in  the  nineteenth  century,  because  our  ancestors  degraded 
them  in  the  seventeenth,  is  a  measure  of  the  same  ptactical  good 
sense,  as  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  our  Lord  Cliancellor  in  some 
important  cause,  and  to  call  on  some  beardless  barrister  to  give  a 
decision. 

I  am  freely  willing  to  concede  to  yoii,  that  when  any  institution 
of  our  ancestors  has  stood  for  many  generations  without  producing 
practical  evil,  or  being  seriously  called  in  question  by  those  whom 
it  affects,  that  circumstance  affords  so  strong  a  presumption  of  its 
wisdom,  that  every  sane  legislator  will  look  with  the  utmo^ 
jealousy  on  any  reasoning  which  tends  to  impeach  it  of  folly.  If 
the  laws,  whicn  our  ancestors  made  to  depress  the  Papists,  feU 
under  this  descriptbn,  my  theoretic  love  for  the  principk  of 
religious  toleration,  the  safest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  maxims  of 
government,  should  not  induce  me  to  urge  their  removal.  So  far 
I  am  willing  to  go  with  you  and  our  ancestors ;  but  must  beg  at 
that  point  to  leave  you  with  them,  and  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
hands  of  the  present  generation.  When  I  voyage  from  London  to 
Margate,  I  shall  be  swept  along  by  the  Harlequin  or  Columbine  i 
you^  I  imagine,  will  sail  by  the  hoy.    When  I  m^e  my  next  visit 
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fo  Dorham  I  shall  tstwel  nine  aiiles  an  hoifr^  by  Mr;  Watetifoilae% 
neat  post  coach  $  you^  I  suppose)  will  prefer  two  by  Ae  vaggpttw 

I  believe  many  worthy  people  thiidc  th^t  our  ancestors^  hari^ 
bad  practical  experience  of  the  faithlessness,  activky,  and^iabitioa 
of  the  CatholicS)  were  peculiarly  qualified  to  jiJtige  What  mesksufti 
were  necessary  to  seoire  the  Protestant  ascebdancy ;  in  shorty  that 
on  this  particular  question  they  possessed  knowkge,  whieb  ekl^r 
is  not  polsessed)  or  is  not  likely  to  be  duly  appreciated,  hj  tke 
legislature  of  the  present  day.    The  premises  on  which  they  baild« 
lead  me  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion.     I  find  in  Montesquieu 
the  following  sensible  observations,  applicable  to  this  very  pofait: 
<<  Quand  les  lois  sont  faites  en  vue  et  en  souvenir  de  d^K>rdres 
r^cens,  quand  elles  sont  61abor^s  par  des  hommes  qui  ont  touffert 
d'une  chose,  qui  ont  congu  beaucoup  d'ombrages  contre  eUe,  alorl 
la  loi  perd  de  la  g^n^ralite  du  caract^re  que,  pour  etre  bonne,  elle 
doit  toujours  avoir  ^   akn's  elle  est  severe,  et  se^  auteurs,  pr^ 
occup^s  d'un  objet,  pour  atteitidre  le  but,  peuvent  ne  pas  se  refuser 
m^me  ao  sacrifice  de  quelques^  principes."-^Rou8seau  has  left  us 
the  following  apothegm,  which,  though  whimsically  marked  hf 
the  exaggeration  which  in  hitn  was  both  individual  and  national 
is  highly  expressive :  <<  Le  legislateur  devait  vivre  dans  un  tiemps, 
et.  faire  les  lois  pour  uo  autre.'' 

I  am  disposed^  however,  to  look  liot  only  Mrith  bdulgence,  but 
even  with  a  certain  degree  of  favor  on  the  legiidative  labors  of  our 
reforming  ancestors  as  applied  to  the  Papists*  When  two  opposed 
and  nearly  matched  parties  in  the  same  state  have  brought  th^ix 
differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword,  wh^n  irreconcilable 
diversities  of  opinioti  and  the  irritation  of  recent  strife  render  their 
amalgamation  hopeless,  it  is  absolutely  nec^sary  that  the- oo^ 
which  gets  the  upper  hand  should  repress  the  energies  and  bteak 
the  spirits  of  the  odier  by  legislative  severifito.-    But  bees^se 
military  law  may  be  indispensable  on  an  emergency,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  a  wholesome  principle  of  govetrfiment*     If  a  mut 
gets  obstreporously  drunk,  and  in  the  valor  <^  liquor  salUes  fbrth 
and  proclaims  war  against  all  the  wOrld,  youseizehim,  aiidfmt 
bim  in  the  stocks,  but  you  do  not  keep  hini  there  for  the  remMMdtt 
of  his  life.    When  you  have  convinced  him  that  be  is  not- able  lo^ 
contend  again^  his  whole  specie^,  ^en  you  have  reduced  him 
considerably  in  spirit,  and  perhaps  somewhat  in  Strength,  701  let 
him  at  lib^y^     lii  lUce  manner,  our  imtestors  seized  tl^  Pa|Hji% 
and  put  them  into  the  Stocks,  alid  into  stociks  framed^  of  couttei 
after  the  fashion  and  temper  of  th^  ag^  in  which  they  Kved^  '  In 
rcHnote  country  villages,  where  modeihE>  refinements  hav^  tlot  i^eos*^ 
trated,  I  have  seen  stocks  which,  in  addition  to  the  lisual  recsptacks 
for  the  legs,  coiUained  a  tonvehieace  for  the  safe  deposit  iof  tlie 
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wma  alao.  -  .But  diose  into  which  our  ance8t<Mra  tbmtt  the Fapist$^ 
had  not   CMily  the  legholes  and  the  armholes»  but  a  neckhole  to 
Voot.     At  length  resentments  were  somewhat  appeased  and  terrors 
allayed,  the  prisoner  talked  reasonably  and  promised  fair,  and  a 
ftucceedixig  generation  ventured  to  let  out  his  head.    His  conduct 
improved  with  his  increasing  liberty,  and  one  by  one  both  oihii^ 
arms   and  one  leg  were  released.     The  other  leg  still  remains  in 
durance  vile,  and  you  and  your  party  are  clamorous  to  keep  it 
there,  and  tell  us  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.     Be  consistent 
and  follow  up  your  argument.    The  neckhole  and  armholes  were 
as  much  .part  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  as  the  receptacle  for 
his   remaining  leg.    He  of  course  clamors  for  liberty,  and  does 
not  want  for  partisans  who  join  in  his  demand.     With  Mr.  Pitt  ' 
at  their  bead,  they  insist,  that  he  lies  now  under  none  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  justified  the  part  of  his  punishment  which  was 
justifiable,  or  rendered  necessary   the  part  of  it  which  was  n&> 
cessary.     But  there  is  still  a  further  reason  for  his  release.    These 
stocks  of  our  ancestors  are  antiquated  and  crazy.     He  may  not  be 
able  to  escape  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  but  the  first  stranger 
who,  moved  by  a  sense  of  justice,  pity  for  him  or  spite  against  us, 
shall  come  to  his  assistance,  will  probably  be  able  to  effect  his 
liberation.     We  shall  then  have  to  face  him  flushed  with  success, 
and  estranged  from  4is  by  indignation  at  our  obduracy,  whereas 
we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  attaching  him  by  gratitude  for  his 
gratuitous  release. 

In  page  S^4,  you  favor  us  by  setting  forth  various  laws,  which 
*«  shall  remain  and  be  in  full  force  for  ever,"— laws  which  can 
never  be  repealed— a  position  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  You  are  here,  I  imagine,  <<  indulging 
in  a  speculation  on  the  suasibility  of  others  j''  and  therefore  U:  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  of  Lord  Kenyon's  axioms 
«<that  the  supreme  power  of  a  state  cannot  limit  itself,''  But  as 
that  proposition  will  be  somewhat  too  abstruse  for  the  minds 
which  are  likely  to  admit  your  doctrine,  I  must  ask  two  or  three 
plain  questions.  Of  what  mould  and  fashion  were  the  men  who 
made  th^se  laws  <<ofthe  Medes  and  Persians?"  Whence  did 
they  derive  the  right  to  bind  all  succeeding  generations  ?  What 
present  power  may  they  have  with  which  to  secure  their  enact- 
ments from  alteration  ?-<-for  I  fear,  that  in  this  bad  world,  right 
wholly  unattended  by  might  runs  a  fearful  chance  of  being  set 
aside.  I  think  there  has  been  some  mistake  about  this  paragraph 
in  your  Letter.  You  were  preparing  conversation  for  the  tea^ 
table  of  some  ancient  spinsters,  of  the  true  old  church  and  king 
persuasion,  in  the  cathedral  town  of  Durham ;  and  the  notes  you 
had  drawn  for  this  purpose  got  mixed  with  the  papers  relating  to 
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your  corres^ndence  with  Mr.  Canning.  In  tlie  hurry  jo£  ffao% 
to  press,  not  having  Mr.  Broughami  Dr.  Bell^  Mr.  Lancaster^  die 
national  schools,  or  the  education  commissiooers  in  your  n^id, 
you  have  inadvertently  given  to  Mr.  Canning  and  the  public  Ae 
doctrines  which  were  intended  for  your  highly  respectable  a^ 
perhaps  more  docile  tea-table  acquaintances. 

Your  pitiful  verbal  criticism'  of  a  reported  ^eech  shall  net 
detain  me  ;  (vou  have  before  told  us,  that  you  <<hold  it  extremely 
unfair,"  ^  ana  that  you  are  ashamed  of  yourself;)  nor  will  I  extfer 
into  the  very  unimportant  question,  whether  die  Master  of  the 
Rolls  or  Mr.  Canning  had  the  more  accurate  recollection  <^  wh^t 
passed  in  1812.^  I  shall  merely  congratulate  you  ^is  j^ofsan/,  on 
the  extraordinary  exertion  of  candor,  by  which  you  condesceod  to 
imagine,  that  absolute  inconsequential  nonsense  may  haveorigtnated, 
not  with  Mr.  Canning,  but  with  the  reporter,f  a  gentleman  to 
whose  existence  you  here  for  the  first  time  allude. 

But  your  courtesy  is  not  of  long  duration.  A  few  pages  below 
you  favor  us  with  the  following  passage,  which  I  am  the  mofe 
inclined  to  notice,  because,  in  the  hands  of  your  faction^  reUgioa 
is  always  a  political  engine :  and  one  everyrday  use  whkh  you 
make  of  it,  is  to  represent  those  who  keep  you  out  of  oflices  and 
bishoprics  as  profane,  or  at  least  irreverent  persons,  in  whose  bands 
the  interests  of  religion  cannot  fail  to  sufier.  You  tell  Mr.  Can* 
ning; — ^*<  You  have  said,  in  a  tone  of  sneer  and  banter,  which  few 
of  your  hearers,  and  still  fewer  of  your  readers  have  thou^t 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  'the  task  of  findii^ 
securities  to  satisfy  these  over-scrupulous  gentlemen'is  something 
like  the  task  imposed  on  the  prophet  in  the  Bible,  who.  was  not 
only  to  find  out  the  interpretation,  but  to  guess  at  the  dream.' 
We  all  remember  a  person,  some  years  ago,  charged  with  intending 
to  bring  the  Scriptures  into  contempt  by  his  profane  application  of 
their  language;  and  he  procured  an  acquittal  from  the  jury  by 
adducing  instances  of  similar  irreverence  (among  others)  /rom 
some  of  your  juvenile  productions.  Are  you  desirous  that  a  future 
Hone  shall  be  able  to  cite  in  his  defence  the  grave  authority  of 
your  addresses'  to  Parliament,  at  your  present  mature  age,  and  in 
the  character  of  Minister  of  the  Crown  ?"  .  *   • 

If  it  were  possible.  Sir,  to  conceive  that  one  of  Mr,  Canning's 
antagonists  in  the  House,  even  that  one,  be  he  who  he  may,  wlio 
is  lowest  in  taste,  bitterest  in  enmity,  and  most  devoid  of  hodoraUe 
feeling,  could  have  made  on  him  so  unfounded  an  atta<^,  and  have 
supported  it  by  ^  ungenerous  ^n  allusion,  I  can  fancy  ths^  I  see 

>  Letter  II.  p.  4.  *  Ibid.  p.  127. 

3  Ibid.  p.5.  ^  ♦  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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thed^^^  ei^^i!)»  ^u^Uing  l>^lM3a|h  the  £Mietf  of  an  eyewhidi 
few  combatants  care  to  eficounteryjaod  ^hf  inking  icon!  the%groan  oi 
in^igiiBtion,  MPhich  th^  good  jta:^t^  and  good  feelmg  o£  a  British 
Hotfse  of  Commons  wouiii  hove?  selit  for^  on  suck  an  odcasioiii 
But  as  yout  Sir9,:6ittipg  i^  th^  :snug  s^urity  of  yoW  stikdy  at 
Stanhopej  jbave  probably  b^ged  yourselfagood  dealoh  thefehcity 
^  this  attackri  ehall  take  the  liberty  of  examiiiing  it  a  little  in 
derail.    The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  dematid  made  by  Ifebu- 
chadneszat  on  his  itiagiciajns,  as  related  in  the  second  chapfter'of 
the  book  of  I>anieL    The  matter  is  one  of  simple  history,  and  Mr« 
Canning  alludes  to  an  unreasonable  demand  made  by  an  idolatrous 
king,  as  being  somewhat  analogous  to  an  unreasonable  demand 
made  on  himself  or  his  party*     You  talk  of  ^<  intending  t6  bring 
the  Scriptures  into  contempt  by  profane  application  of  thtir  lan» 
guage,^  v^hich  charge  you  directly  apply  to  Mr.  Canning  by  the 
words,  "instances  of  similar  irreverence ;"  and  you  represent  the 
passage  you  have  quoted  as  one  which  might  serve  a  future  Hone, 
aa  Mr.  Canning's  juvenile  productions  had  jserted  his  predecessor. 
Did  it  escape  your  penetration  that,  in  what  ycJu  thus  set  forth  as 
similar,  there  is  no  similarity  whatevet  i  that  where  there  is  no 
nse  qf  Scripture  language^  there  can  be  no  profane  applicration  o£ 
it?     The  whol^  matter  is  an  allusion  to  an  historical  fact,  related 
by  a  sacred  historian :  and  I  cannot  conceive  one  less  offensive  or 
more  completely  innocent.     Do  you  imagine  that  Daniel  intended 
to  represent  this  demand  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  as  reasonable  ?    Or 
is  that  king  so  sacred  a  person  that  his  failings  are  to  be  treated 
with  inviolable  tenderness  and  reserve  ?     Unless  j 
to  assert  that  no  allusion  shotild  ever  be  made  to  S 
(and  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  we  possess  n 
bn  occasions  strictly  religibu^,  on  what  ground  \ 
your  holy  indignation  at  Mr.  Canning  ?    I  fear 
persons  will  be  discourteous  enough  to  thtnk,  tl 
sensibility  to  the  sacredness  of  the  Scriptures  1 
instance  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  truly  Christis 
purpose  of  raking  from  their  ashes  and  presenting 
Mr,  Canning*s  juvenfle  delinquencies  :  that,  but  f 
opportunity  of  connecting  Messrs.  Hone  and  Cant 
should  never  have  heard  from  you  of  the  allusic 
nezzar's  dream,  l^rom  such  an  opinion  I  must  exp 
because  to  hold  it  «  would  be  to  ascribe  a  degree  ( 
baseness  to  you,  which  I  should  be  ashamed  tc 
prbof  on  the  most  unprincipled  minister**  of  the 
simulated  holiness  as  a  cloak  for  malevolence.     < 
some  rather  awkward  indications"  '—but  I  find  I  am  copying  too 

»  Letter  11.'  up*  34,  35. 
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fiar»    Tpu  win  doobdess  have  dfecoreted^  (fett  in  dm  iMt  centeM 
I  have  aniled  myself  of  your  own  powerful  ^xpr^s^ns. 
I   From  borrowing  your  wordS)  I  will  proceed  to  the  decliiraticm 
of  my  hearty  concurrence  in  the  scftittments  with  which  you  have 
immediately  introdnced them*    Ibo^pe^ Sirt  with ' as  much  ardor 
as  yourself,  but  without  the  same  misgirings  6n  the  occasibii^  that 
Mr*  Canning  will  not  use  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  crown 
in  furtherance  of  Catholic  Emancipation.    I  trust  that  you  will  be 
able  to  join  me  with  equal  sincerity  in  a  wish,  that  this  question 
may  never  again  be  made  an  engine  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.    I 
trust  that  you  will  desire,  as  fervently  as  I  do,  that  ki  future  the 
dispensation  of  the  church  patronage  of  the  crown  may  be  sficb, 
as  shall  not  lead  ecclesiastical  aspirants  to  shape  their   course  by 
what  diey  conceive  to  be  the  personal  feelings  of  die  Sovereign,  of 
the  heir-apparent  on  this  subject:  such, as  shall  not  lead  them 
to  calculate  on  the  political  interest,  present  or  prospective,  of  the 
parties  who  embrace  opposite  sides  on  this  important  question : 
such  as  shall  not  lead  them  to  speculate  on  the  number  of  jesirs 
by  which  Mr.  Peel  may  have  the  advantage  of  Mr«  Canning,  or  to 
compare  the  stamina  of  their  respective  constitutions :  nor  finally 
to  consider  how  much  more  grateful  service  that  partisan  performs 
who  ruins  the  character  of  a  political  adversary,  than  he  who 
merely  establishes  truth  on  a  disputed  question ;  and  to  ruminate 
on  the  different  degrees  of  reward  which  these  respective  services 
may  tnerit* 

Go  knight  me  Onilow,  but  make  Smith  a  lord^ 

Having  cleared  off  these  minor  and  unconnected  points^  I  now 
come  to  the  body  of  the  position  which  you  took  up  in  Majr- 
^t  is  as  follows^:— That  the  King  has  declared  he  will  place  his 
royal  negative  on  any  Catholic  bill*-^that  his  Coronation  Oath 
binds  him  to  do  so  '— ^that  the  Catholic  Question  is  to  be  put  off 
to  suit  Mr.  Canning's  convenience  ^— -that  he  has  entered  not  into 
an  unholy  alliance  with  the  Whigs ' — that  there  has  been  <<  a  most 
widely-extended  misapprehension,  or  a  most  unexampled  degree 
pf  duplicity  and  perfidy  in  some  quarter  or  another,^  ^  and  that 
^Thb  King,"  the  people,  or  some  one  else,  are  to  be  the  victims 
of  tins  foul  fraud.  ^ 

Ton  introduce  the  first  point  by  informmg  us,  that  our  Sovereign 
^has  been  pleased  expressly  ana  solemnly  to  place  himself  at  t^ 
head'*  ^  of  your  party :  that  having  selected  another  party  to  direa 
his  councils,.  <*  he  has  been  pleased  to  allay  every  uncomfortable 

"Letter  H.  p.  3.  *  Ibid.  p.  8.  ^  Xbitl.  pp.  35— ^40* 
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surmise^'  *  which  that  meastire '  must  otherwise  have  caused  fey- 
placing^  himself  at  the  head  of  yours.  You  proceed  to  explain, 
that  he  has  taken  means  to  inform  the  people  at  large,  "  that  he 
is  unalterably  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers  ; "  a  point,  t 
apprehend,  which  no  one  ever  presumed  to  doubt ;  but  I  suppose 
the  declaration  was  made  necessary^  because  the  persons  to  whom 
he  has  confided  the  reins  of  government  are  not.  •<  That  he  sees 
and  will  repel  the  danger  which  must  follow  the  removal  of  those 
safeguards  with  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  fenced 
and  protected  our  Protestant  church — and  that  the  Oath  which 
he  took  at  his  Coronation  has  bound  him  for  ever  to  reject  every 
specious  pretence  of  political  expediency,  which  may  be  urged  to 
.  divert  him  from  his  purpose."** 

Tliesc  words,  to  serve  your  ends^  riiust  mean,  that  his  Majesty 
has  declared,  either  in  express  terms  or  terms  involving  inferences 
which  cannot  be  avoided/ that,  if  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
should  pass  a  measure  for  removing  the  Catholic  disabilities,  he 
will  place  on  it  his  royal  negative.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  Majesty 
has  made  such  a  declaration ;  and  the  ground  of  my  unbelief  is, 
that  the  evidence  is  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  We' 
have  newspaper  reports  of  a  tete-d-tSte  conference  in  the  royal 
closet,  bolstered  up  by  a  somewhat  gossiping  conversation  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  introduced  for  a  party  purpose :  and  on  this 
evidence  we  are  desired  to  believe,  that  his  Majesty  has  declared, 
nay,  that  he  has  pledged  himself  to  the  bishops,  that  he  will  not^ 
at  any  tim€f  take  into  his  gracious  and  favorable  consideration  the 
wishes  of  a  third  part  of  his  British  subjects*  I  care  not  who' 
advises  his  Majesty  to  such  a  course,  nor  who  attempts  to  sustain 
him  in  it.  Be  they  who  they  may,  in  your  phrase,  «*they  bring 
on  themselves  a  responsibility  which  .no  honest  man  would  incur 
for  all  that  kings  and  parliaments  can  give  or  take  away.''^ 

If  his  Majesty  is  resolved  that  concession  to  the  Cathohcs  shall 
not  during  his  reign  be  introduced  to  parliament  as  a  cabinet 
measure,  I  honor  and  applaud  the  resolution.  When  a  proposal 
for  change  in  the  internal  policy  of  the  country  has  been  long 
before  the  public  \  when  the  facts  of  the  c^ase  are  as  accessible  to 
every  one  as  they  can  be  to  the  government  j  when  almost  every 
man  of  mature  understanding  has  in  one  way  or  other  been  caHed 
on  to  form  his  opinion  of  the  measure  ;  and  when  repeated 
struggles  have  shown  that  the  party  which  opposes  the  chslnge 
is  from  conviction  or  interest  constitutionally  stronger  than  the! 
party  which  advocates  it,  I  think  it  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
introduced  to  parliament  by  a  m^mberof  administration,  and  much 
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more  than  undaeirable  that  it  should  be  forced  <)n  the  countiy  by. 
the  weight  of  government  influence.  Il  wa3  wisely  arranged  in 
die  late  cabinet,  that  no  goremment  weight  on  the  Catholic 

Juestion  should  be  thrown  into  either  scale  in  divisions  in  par- 
ament.  I  wish  it  could  be  said,  that  the  government  patronage 
had  been  distributed  with  the  same  attention  to  impartiality*  I 
trust  that  bis  Majesty  may  have  given  instructions  to  his  present 
ministers  to  continue  the  former  of  these  practices>  and  to  reform 
the  latter. 

You  forbid  us  to  apply  our  **  little  convenient  political  or  le^I 
fictions"  to  the  Coronation  Oath ;  but  perhaps  you  will  allow^  that 
to  no  case  can  they  be  so  applicable,  in  no  case  are  they  so  ab- 
solutely essential,  as  in  that  of  the  active  use  of  the  royal  negative. 
The  object  of  these  fictions  is,  to  prevent  the  Sovereign  from 
coming  into  personal  collision  with  his  people :  to  provide  that 
popular  indignation  shall  fall  on  ministers,  who  can  be  changed 
without  a  convulsion,  not  on  kings,  who  cannot.  They  are  pro- 
visions for  the  general  good  of  the  community^  and  surely  noi; 
less  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  Sovereign  than  for  the 
tranquillity  of  his  people. 

You  seem  to  imagine  that  our  constitution  gives  the  Sovereign 
a  power  of  permanently  resisting  any  legislative  measure;  m 
short,  an  effectual  veto.  This  would  make  him  supreme  in  legis^ 
lation,  whereas  the  constitution  gives  him  no  legislative  power 
whatever.  He  may  recommend,  but  he  cannot  originate  a  law* 
It  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  he  cannot  constitutionally  interfere 
during  the  progress  of  a  law  through  parliament.  The  royai 
negative  is  merely  a  cautionary  power,  placed  in  his  hands  to 
enable  him  Jo  prevent  the  evils  which  might  ensue  during  the 
interval  whicK  must  elapse,  before  he  can  collect  the  suflTrages  of. 
the  people  on  any  questipnable  ineasure  as  to  which  he  Uiinksi 
that  parliament  does  not  speak  their  sentiments.  The  royal 
negative  is  a  caution  against  the  errors,  haste,  or  corruptipn  of 
parliaments.  It  is  a  power,  placed  in  the  King's  hands^  of  ke^pii\g 
the  law  in  its.  present  s^ate,  .unt;il  he  has  had  tin>e  to  inquire 
pointedly  of  his  people,  by  dissolving  parliament,  whether  they 
wish  for  the  proposed  alteration.  The  people  return  by  the  hancfs 
of  the  new  parliament  their  deliberate  answer.  Tb^  negative  i^ 
analogous  to  the  power  in  our  law-courts  which  suspends  s^  ver- 
dict, and  orders  a  new  trial.  The  constitution  vests  the  whole 
right  of  legislation  ultimately  in  the  peoplei  through  their  consti-i 
tutional  representatives. 

A  very  lit^l^  reflection  wJU  show  us,  that  this  mus^  \>^  ii^  ca&cu 
We  have  only  to  consider  the  powers  with  which  the  constitution 
arms  the  King  and  the  Parliament  respectively,  when  they  are  at 
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Ttaitance.  as  to  the  enachnent  of  a  law.    Ratliametit  p^&enflVJaw 
to  the  King — ^he  refuses  his  assent — they  address  him  to  remove 
those  persons  from  his  councils  who  have  advised  that  course — ^he 
refuses — they  stop  thef  supplies — he  dissolves  parliament.'    The 
people  thus  appealed  to  return  another  parliament  determined  on 
the  same  course.    They  again  present  the  lai 
no  alternative  but  to  giye  his  assent,  or  to  rais 
parliament :  that  Isy  dompliance  or  a  breach  ( 
And,  as  the  constitution  cannot  pronAdefor  a  l 
does  provide  that  the  people  in  every  case  i 
deliberately   determined  shall,  through  their 
Supreme  in  legislation.    The  constitution  arm 
means  of  enforcing  their  legislative  purposes^ 

'  A  dissolution  of  parliament  is  not  a  ta 
^xercise^of  a  royal  negative.  Wherie  opinions 
that  body  is  submitted  to  management,  it  ma; 
ltd  former  decision.  If  Parliament  is  deterrti 
resource  than  an  appeal  to  the  people.  King 
his  reign,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  his  negatr 
gives  very  little  encouragement  to  any  other  r 
course.  He  was  not  only  fotcM  '  before  the  < 
ads^t  to  every  law  to  which  he  had  previous] 
1^  he  was  hd  was  QoropelM  to  pMa  a  bill  fo 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  submit  further  t( 
coaxing  request,  made  by  him  to  his  subject 
contumeliously  refusfed.  He  was  forced  by  pi 
had  made  to  thtf  Earl  of  Portland ;  to  disown  t 

be  was  a  partner;  and  to  pass  a  bill  revoking „ , 

made  to  his  favorites  of  estates  in  Ireland.    After  all  this,  when  be  had' 
discovered  the  real  limits  of  his  power  and  consented  to  abide  witbin  them,, 
be  lived  in  excellent  harmony  with  his  later  parliaments.    King  William 
did  not  dissolve  his  parliaments  wbeji  he  refused  their  acts.    He  kn^wt 
that  an  appeal  io  his  people  would  not  suit  him.    In  some  i^oiots  bis  wly^ 
parliaments  and  he  understood  one  another  admirably*    They  voted  hii» 
large  sums  of  money  which  he  employed  in  buying  their  vote's.    There 
was  a  spatial  instance  of  this  in  the  Placemen's  Bill  in  1603.   ^he  King^ 
rilfused  im%  assent — Parliament  remonstrated— the  King  gave  an  evasive 
answer — on  a  mcTtlon.  to  address  him  for  one  more  explicit,  the.  King  was 
found  to  have  a  large  majority,  and  the  motion  was  rejected.    Eventualljf 
he  passed  the  bill  as  part  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,    But  it)  spite  of  alt 
ijfadagernent  and  corruption,  the  legislative  sifpi^ertiaCy  of  4he  people  did^ 
always  ultimately  prevail,  and  by  constitutional  means.    William  refused 
1m9  assent  to  the  Triennial  f'arhdment  Bill  in  1693;    The  next  year  '<'a 
majorifty  in  both  houses  was  already  secured;  and  in  all  probability  he 
bargained  for  their  condesoeDsiovi^  bt  agreeing  lo  the  bill  for  crienl^i»l 
parliaments.    This  Mr.  Harley  brotight  in,  by  ordef  of  the  luwer  house, ' 
immediately  after  their  first  adjournment;  and  it  kept  pace  with  th£  consi- 
deration of  the  supplies/'— «Ii)  the  working  of  the  constitution,  the  deliberate 
deierminatioil  of  the  fieople  ia  as  omnipotent  ih  legislation  as  in  its  theory. 
Royal  negatives  have  not  been  ii^ed  since  Kmg'  William's  time  in  the 
English  parliament.  •   • 
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jjpthn/mt  of  renttiiig  ditm.    No  rcta^oioable  mail  am  dpobtp  ^ba^ 

tp  the  people  the  constitution  gives  supreme  power  in  legiolatk>n  ^ 
tp  the  King  no  power  whatever.  .  Neither  is  the  case  altered  i£ 
considered  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  mixed  relation  of 
[  trusteeship  of  the  constitution.  This  may  vary  the 
y  lie  undert  but  it  cannot,  change  the  party  in  which 
n.  vests  ih^  power. 

le  answer  the  King's  appeal  by  sending,  him  a  par- 
coincides  in  his  .views>  they  impart  their  force  to 
Tb?y  declare  that  the  dissolved  parliament  did  not 
ntiments.    The  King  may  repeat  his;  appeal,  but 
limited  by  the  necessity  of  supplies.     The  ezperi- 
e  absurd ;  but  suppose^  that  aCter  several,  trials  he 
ocile  parliament,  my  argument  is  not  affected.     The 
King  has  not  overcome  the  people  ;  he  has  merely  by  constitutional 
me^ns  changed  their  determination.     Still  the  constitution,  when 
all  its  appeals  are  run  through,  vests  the  supreme  power  of  legis- 
lation in  the  people..   The  royal  negative  enables  the  King  to 
suspend  a  law  for  a  limited  time,  and  for  an  especial  purpose  j  but 
not  ultimately  to  prevent  it.< 

The  King,  therefore,  who  declares  by  anticipation,  that  be 
always  will,  whatever  may  be  the  advice  of  his  responsible  ser- 
rants,  and  whatever  may  be  the  determination  of  his  people, 
interpose  with  his  negative  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  certain 
law,  conmiits  two  breaches  of  the  constitution :  first,  in  that  he 
sets  aside  those  constitutional  provisions  for  the  general  security, 
which  vou  are  pleased  to  call  little  convenient  fictions,  and  brings 
himself,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  into  personal  collision  widi 
his  people ;  and  secondly,  in  that  he  threaten^  to  use  a  power^ 
placed  in  his  hands  for  other  purposes,  to  prevent  the  determination 
of  the  people  from  having  the  supremacy  in  legislation  which  is 
a^sig^ed  to  it  by  the  constitution. 

Having  thus  examined  the  royal  negative,  I  come  next  to.  the 
Coron;^tion  Oath,  which  you  tell  us  has  bound  the  King  <<  foffi 
ever  to  reject"  ^  any  bill  for  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
Tour  words,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  alarmingly  definite, 
cannot  possibly  bear  any  other  meaning.    In  treating  so  soleom  a 

>  I  merely  mention  the  Lords  to  show,  that  I  have  not  overlooked  them. 
I  h&ve  8iipp<>sed  them  to  coincide  with  the  Commons.  When  they  do  not 
tiEie  ComoKKis  have  constitutional  means  of  compelling  them.  The  Lords 
do  constantly,  throw  out  bills  which  have  passed  the  Commons,  Catholic 
bills  among  others ;  but  this  can  only  be  in  cases  where  from  want  of  impor- 
tance in  the  matter  at  issue,  or  want  of  unanimity  among  themselves,  the 
Commons  are  not  resolute.  When  the^  are,  the  Lords  cannot  resist  them 
wi  t  hout  producing  a  breach  of  the  consutution. 

»  Letterll.  p.  3. 
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tbing  as  an  oath  by  cloee  reasonings  in  which  the  natne  of  dit 
Deity  must  of  necessity  be  called  in  question,  it  is  always  difficuk 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  irreverence :  and  therefore^  before  X 
^nter  on  the  subject^I  must  solemnly  protest,  that  I  dp  it  with 
fee]ing6  to  which  that  word  is  perfectly  inapplicable :  andl  if,  in 
tlie  course  of  the  investigation,  I  am  led  to  employ  the  languagiqf 
of  human  dealings,  it  is  not  with  a  view,  of  insinuating  paxity  o^ 
obligation  where  such  parity  does  not  exist,  but  because;  I  cannot 
find  any  other  terms  which  will  so  fully  and  so  Cleatly  ^explain  my 
meaning, 

Tou  have  advanced  and  emphatical! 
proposition—^*  The  oath  taken  by  the  i 
act :  it  is  an  act  between  himself  and  G 
God  is  no  party  to  the  coronation  oath, 
to  it  than  the  subscribing  witness,  and  tl 
penal  clause,  are  parties  to  a  bond.  1 
promise  made  by  the  king  to  the  people  ; 
but  one  exacted  from  him  by  the  people,  ^ 
you  make  this  promise  you  shall  not  be  c 
enforced  by  a  penal  clause  which  assimi 
bond ;  and  God  is  simply  the  person 
the  promise,  is  invoked  by  the  consent  6: 
penal  clause  into  execution.  We  belies 
solemn  and  important  occasions,  such  ap 
he  will  avenge  a  breach  of  the  promise, 
obligation.  He  in  no  way  interferes  \ 
parties  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  make 
themselves  as  they  please,  steering  clear 
«acred  laws.  The  terms  of  the  oath  are 
do.'*  <«  The  things  which  I  have  her 
perform  and  keeps**  and  then  follows 
help  me  God  */'  in  which  the  party  u: 
callis  on  God,  not  to  help  him,  to  leave 
assistance  and  protection,  if  he  does  not 
is  simply   (I  speak  it  with  reverence) 

God  has  with  me  coronation  oath.  That  oath  is  a  most  solemn 
bond  for  the  performance  of  certain  specified  engagements  under, 
a  tremendous  penalty.  But  neither  the  solemnity' of  the  occasion, 
nor  the  tremendous  amount  of  the  penalty,  in  ai^y  way  interfere 
with  the  right  of  the  exacting  party  to  release  the  engaging,  party,, 
if  he  should  see  fit.  Moreover,  as  omne  majus  centinet  in  se^ 
mnus^  the  party  which  can  wholly  release  can  partly  release,  or 
can  interpret  the  terms  of  the  obligation,  when  such  interpretation- 
tends  to  its  diminution.  j  ^ 

If  a  Catholic  bill  were  preselected  to  our  Sovereign,  hr  be  it 
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ftc/xn  tnt  to  say,  that  he  ought  not  to  impose  on  it  his  royal 
oegatite  ^  .but  the  qaestion  for  his  consideration  would  be^  not 
irhether  it  were  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  but  whether  it 
tesiHted  fVbnl  the  deliberate  determination  of  the  peopfe.  If  he 
had 'any  reasonable  doubt  on  that  point,  he  would  do  his  duty  to 
^  constitution  by  imposing  his  negative  and  dissolving  the  par- 
Hamient^  If  there  be  apy  doubt  whether  pt  not  the  proposed 
jneasut^  infringes  the  coronation  oath,  the  King  has  a  right  to  be 
ttiosi  fvJlf  warranted  that  the  people,  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
oathj  adqpt  the  negative  of  that  question  ;  or  that  from  the  part  ot 
Ae  Oath  with  which  the'  tf^e^snte  is  inconsistent,  they  deliberately 
intetid  to  if^lease  h\tA.-  If,  when  pointedly  appealed  to,  they  send 
fepfesentatives  who  re-enaCt  the  measure,  the  kmg  cannot  con- 
ift^tutiohally  refuse  his  assent.  With  your  proposition,  that  the 
coronation  oath  hais  bound  the  king  for  ever  to  reject  any  such 
foegsure,  I  will  hold  no  compromise.  It  is  unconstitutional  in 
principle,  and  highly  perilous  in  practice. 

"  I  need  hardly  repeat,  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe,  that 
6ttr  Sovereign  has  committed  those  breaches  on  the  constitution 
Hrhtdi  I  have  p6in(ed  out.     But  as  your  widely-circulated  pafn- 

E"et  imputes  such  conduct  to  him,  I  should  be  wianting  in  a  , 
per  expression  of  loyalty,  as  well  as  unjust  to  myself,  i?  I  did 
deehre,  that  t  believe  few  sovereigns  have  ever  more  fully 
^jtiyed  or  more  richly  deserved  the  affections  of  their  people. 
Each  sucJCeeding  ye^r  has  given  him  a  firmer  hold  on  them ;  and 
wh^n  hi^  stibjects  Come  to  balance  accounts  with  him  at  the  end 
6f  ^at  whith  is  lipw  current,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  reckon 
^btnlon^  the  least  of  the  benefits  which  he  has  <:onferr'ed  on  his 
diiminlonsi  the'  prompt  fiminess  with  which  he  met  the  defection 
6f  ftie*  party  to  which  you  have  publicly  attached  yourself. 
'  Your  remaining  reasonings  oti  the  coronation  oath  t  n^6d  not 
liotice,  because  diey  all  hinge  oni  your  proposition,  thsit  it  is  i, 
purely' personal  act  between  the  £ing  and  God,  and  ihust  all  fall 
with  it.  I  will. therefore  turn  from  your  arguments  to  your  aU- 
thoritifes;  And  tere  1  cannot  but  applaud  your  extreitie  gallai^tr^ 
ih  inti*dddcTng  Lord  Liverpool,  though  I  must  think  that  !t  w^ 
excriciied  at  S6me  expense  of  discretion.  ^<  I  cannot  cotisid^  the 
ooronatioh  oath,*'  says  Lord  Lii^erpool,  <'  as  aiiy  obstacle  to  the^ 
Ktnoval  of  the  civil  ^d  political  disabilities  of  the  C^tholics.^' 
Hixving  thiis  introduced  th^  authority  of  a  stat^sth^K '  alWiy^' 
f^pected,  and  whose  opinions  wefe  at  the  nl6ttient  halfbWfedby 
th6  national  syrtpirthy  which  waited  oft  his  Colich  of  alltibst 
Hopeless  affliction',  and  that  authority  ptovtrtg  to  b^  dUfiti^tfically^ 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  you  had  uhdertakeu  td  sUp^ott, 
jtvLt  next  step  of  necessity  iiTii  to  explain  it  ax«^y.    *f  ou  begin 
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jrour  e^terpri^  by  an  exerc^e  of  tjb^at  species  of  romantic  Talpi; 
which  IS  called  rashness,  and  with  admirable  consistency  you  pro^ 
secute  it  by  the  aid  of  another  species,  which  is  ca)le4.^dacity« 
Tou  gravely  inform  u?,  that  woea  Lord  liiverpool  gave  thi^ 
ppinioQ  about  the  coronation  eath,  be  did  not  mean  the  oatj|^ 
which  our  kings  and  queens  take  at  their  coronation.  O  1  nO| 
pothing  of  the  sort.  "  This  revered  nobleman  evidently"  ^  meant 
$orae  oath  which  used  to  be  taken  before  "some  imports^n^ 
5tdditions*'  were  made  to  it**  He  called  it,  to  be  sure,  the  c;oro<f 
nation  oath ;  but  he  was  probably  hoaxing  the  House  of  l^ord^ 
or  he  had  some  paltry  end  to  answer  in  the  equivocation.  Ypvi 
tell  us,  Sir,  at  p.  46  of  your  first  Letter,  that  you  have  the  misj 
fortune  to  be  employed  in  hunting  the  Jesuits  through  their  various 
windings ;  and,  in  this  page  of  your  second^  you  liirnisb  a  verjf 
pretty  practical  exempliiScacion  of  the  maxim. 

Fas  est  et  ab  boste  doceri. 

fiut  the  case  does  not  end  here,  for  you  have  sin 
and  to  your  edition  you  prefix,  what  you  also  : 
*«  Coronation  Oath/'  But  you,  it  seems,  are 
iiverpoors  hoax.  You  give  us  exactly  the  oatl 
was  speaking  of  to  the  Lords,  (1st  William, 
without  naming  a  syllable  of  the  important  addi 
no  remark.  I  shall  content  myself  with  assertin 
Liverpool  named  the  coronation  oath,  on  the  o< 
in  the  Lords*  h^  meant  the  whole  oath  actually 
at  his  coronation ;  and  he  declared,  that  in  I 
oath  was  no  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics.     I  dare  you  to  deny  u.  <»g<tiu. 

I  shall  remark  but  very  shortly  on  the  strain  of  unfairness  whichi 
runs  through  your  representations  of  Mr.  Canning's  recent  con- 
duct on  the  Catholic  question.     Those  who  wish  to  understand^ 
will  find  it  perfectly  intelligible  and  consistent  with  the  view«  he 
has   always   professed.      Sir  F.   Burdett's  resolution 
solemn  deliberation,  rejected  by  the  new  Parliament, 
ning,  in  opposing  factious  attempts  to  bring  on  anotl 
strength  on  the  subject,  said,  that  the  advocates  of  th( 
would  be  of  all  men  the  most  injudicious  if  they  came 
provoke  a  second  certain  defeat  in  that  session  of  I 
that  "  they  must  look  to  the  progress  of  good  feelii 
countries*'  to  forward  their  cause ;  that  it  «  could  o 
tarded  by  inconsiderately  provoking  Opposition."     He 
man  to  think  that  he  wished  the  question  to  wait  his  c( 

I  Letter  II.  p.  18.         *  Ibid.         ®  Letters,  George  III.  &c. 
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or  to  lie  deferrM,  as  you*  classically  express  it,  **ad  Gracai 
Catendas."^ 

'  As  to  the  CatfaoKcs,  there  are  abundant  reasons  whjr  they  shc^uEi 
look  on  this  Ministry  with  very  different  eyes  from  those  witK 
which  they  regarded  the  last.  If  they  could  have  perplexed  the 
late  Government,  so  as  to  produce  its  downfal,  they  would  havi 
brought  the  Whigs  into  office,  from  whom  they  might  have 
something  to  hope,  and  assuredly  nothing  to  fear :  but,  if  they 
could  pursue  the  same  course  with  the  present  Ministry,  they 
would  bring  in  you  and  your  party  ;  the  high  Toriels,  in  their 
naked  deformity,  uncorrected  and  unrestrained  by  any  mixture  of 
that  liberalism  *  which  fills  you  with  alarm.  From  you  they  would 
have  every  thing  to  fear,  and  certainly  nothing  to  hope.  They 
know  that  Mr.  Canning  will,  not  and  cannot  use  the  force  of 
Government  in  their  favor ;  but  they  know  that  you  would  use 
it  against  them.  They  may  hope  that  Mr.  Canning  will  not  use 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  indirect 
strength  to  their  opponents ;  they  know  that  in  your  hands  it 
would  be  held  out  as  a  premium  to  those  who  would  most  in- 
dustriously prejudice  the  public  mind  against  them.  These  are 
amply  sufficient  grounds  for  their  caution,  and  for  their  favorable 
consideration  of  the  present  Government.  They  are  plain  in- 
telligible motives  of  human  action.  We  have  no  occasion  for  a 
secret  treaty,  or  for  "  widely-extended  misapprehension,"  or  for 
**  a  most  unexampled  degree  of  duplicity  and  perfidy**  '  to  explain 
the  matter:  there  is  no  ^^ dignus  vindice  nodus!'  You  have  an 
ominous  paragraph  about  the  correspondence  ofa  Whig  nobleman 
with  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  you  say  that,  if  it  is  denied,  you  will 
mention  the  name,  place,  time,  &c.  I  wish  you  would  do  all 
this,  merely  because  I  am  sure  you  would  have  done  it  before,  if 
you  had  not  thought  that  your  cause  gained  more  by  the  mystery 
than  the  disclosure. 

The  case  of  the  Whigs  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
CathoKcs.  The  option  proposed  to  them  was — Will  you  take 
office  under  an  engagement  not  to  make  Catholic  concession  a 
cabinet  measure,  or  will  you  let  in  the  Rector  of  Stanhope  and  his 
party  ?  Considered  as  trustees  of  the  Catholic  interests,  they  made 
a  very  wise  choice  in  adopting  the  former  part  of  the  alternative. 
The  alliance  between  them  and  Mr.  Canning  is  not  unholy^ 
because  in  almost  every  important  measure  of  foreign  and  do-^ 
mestic  policy  the  parties  were  agreed  before,  and  had  been  for 
years  cordially  co-operating.  There  is  no  foulness  because  there 
ts  no  fraud  j  and  the  only  victims  of  this  not  unholy  alliance  are 

*  Letter  11.  p.  8.  Ibid.  p.  3.  *  IbkL  p.  39. 
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the  ultra  Tories  $  who,  stripped  of  the  power  tnd  patronage  wtdi 
which  thev  have  so  long  bolstered  up  their  importance,  are  ex- 
posed to  tne  nation  in  all  the  nakedness  of  their  generally  despised 
|>rin(ciples.  Meanwhile,  the  king,  personally  strong  in  die  affec^ 
tions  of  his  people,  is  farther  supported  by  the  counsels  of  % 
ministry,  which,  though  I  am  not  inclined  to  prophecy,  I  will  for 
once  venture  to  predict,  will  enjoy  as  well  as  deserve  the  confidence 
df  the  country,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  which  has  hitherto 
figured  in  the  annals  of  British  history. 

In  thus  bringing  my  views  and  reasonings  on  the  CathoKo 
question  through  you  before  the  public,  I  am  far  from  the  vanity 
of  supposing  that  I  have  thrown  any  new  light  on  the  subject.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  every  argument  of  any  value  which  I  have 
brought  forward  has  been  repeatedly  urged  before,  and  placed  in 
stronger  lights  than  my  abilities  and  powers  of  language  have 
allowed.  Still  my  labors  may  not  be  wholly  useless.  The  per- 
vert obstinacy  with  which  you  and  your  party,  year  by  year» 
attempt  to  perplex  the  question,  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of 
similar  perseverance:  we  are  compelled  to  be  always  on  the 
watch  to  expose  your  wiles,  and  to  bring  back  the  question  to  its 
true  principles.  These,  undeterred  by  constant  repetition,  we  are 
obliged  to  insist  on,  « line  on  line  and  precept  on  precept."  I  do 
not  doubt  that  you  are  as  well  convinced  as  I  am  that  our  cause 
will  ultimately,  and,  as  speaking  of  national  events,  very  speedily 
prevail.  Twenty  victories  give  yours  no  security,  one  defeat 
annihilates  it.  The  struggle  is  now  merely  for  time.  The 
question  is  not  suBFered  to  go  to  its  long  home,  because  it  has  still 
to  give  power  to  a  certain  party,  preferment  to  certain  churchmen, 
or  another  return  to  certain  members  of  Parliament.  When  it  no 
longer  serves  these  objects,  it  will  slip  through  the  legislature  as 
quietly  as  the  annual  Mutmy  Bill  \  and  we  shall  all  wonder  for 
what  we  have  been  so  long  and  so  obstinately  contending. 

Whether  it  will  still  be  of  suflicient  endurance  to  place  the 
mitre  on  the  brows  of  the  Rector  of  Stanhope,  I  will  not  hazard 
a  conjecture ;  but  even  that  event  will  in  no  degree  increase  the 
respect  with  which  I  subscribe  myself. 

His  very  obe<Uent  humble  Servant, 

T.  GISBORNE,  Jun. 


P.«S. — The  foregoing  sheets  were  already  in  the  press  when  I 
first  heard  of  Mr.  Canning's  fatal  illness.  I  am  thankful  that  I 
have  said  nothing  of  him  while  living  which  I  couW  wish  to 
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feiCi9ct  oovF  b^.  is  4e9d>  The  words  I  liaye  med,  fiixsi^  etprttfy 
tl^  admiration  in  wfai<:h  I  h«ld  bis  <;hjair$ct€r  and  W  tulents  i  an4# 
should  I  speak  of  him  no  V|  mf  feeble  voice  would  be  drownod  m 
the  full  swell  of  lamentation  which  has  burst  forth^  in  an  unex*' 
ampled  d^ree,  from  every  cornei:>  not  onlf  of  our  own^  but  of 
neighboring  kingdoms*  If  any  of  thps^  who  assailed  him  during 
bis  life*  should  now  feel  that  they  were  led  by  unworthy  mouves 
to  oy^atep  the  bounds  of  nK>deration  and  fairness»  I  would  radier 
leave  them  to  the  correcting  influence  of  such  reflections*  than 
take  advantiiige  of  an  excited  state  of  popular  feiding  to  turn 
i^ainst  them  the  tide  of  public  indignation* 


August  18, 1837. 


END    OF    NO.    LVU 
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